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SERMONS 


SERMON  CCXLV. 

THE  GROUNDS  OF  BAD  MEN'S  ENMITY  TO  THE  TRUTH. 

For  every  one  that  doeth  evilhateth  the  light,  neither 
cometh  to  the  light \  lest  his  deeds  should  be  re 
proved. — JOHN  iii.  20. 

AMONG  all  the  advantages  which  God  hath  afforded 
mankind,  to  conduct  them  to  eternal  happiness,  the 
light  of  the  Christian  religion  is  incomparably  the 
greatest;  which  makes  it  the  greater  wonder,  that, 
at  its  first  appearing  in  the  world,  it  should  meet 
with  such  unkind  entertainment,  and  so  fierce  and 
violent  an  opposition.  Of  all  the  blessings  of  na 
ture,  light  is  the  most  welcome  and  pleasant ;  and 
surely  to  the  mind  of  man,  rightly  disposed,  truth  is 
as  agreeable  and  delightful,  as  it  is  to  the  eye  to  be 
hold  the  sun ;  and  yet  we  find,  that  when  the  most 
glorious  Light  that  ever  the  world  saw  visited  man 
kind,  and  Truth  itself  was  incarnate,  and  came  down 
from  heaven  to  dwell  amongst  us,  it  was  so  far  from 
being  welcomed  by  the  world,  that  it  was  treated 
with  all  imaginable  rudeness,  and  was  opposed  by 
the  Jews,  with  as  much  fierceness  and  rage,  as  if  an 
enemy  had  invaded  their  country,  with  a  design  to 
take  away  their  place  and  nation.  No  sooner  did 
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the  SOD  of  God  appear,  and  begin  to  send  forth 
his  light  and  truth  among  them,  by  the  public 
preaching  of  his  doctrine,  but  the  teachers  and  rulers 
among  the  Jews  rose  up  against  him  as  a  common 
enemy,  and  were  never  quiet  till  they  had  taken  him 
out  of  the  way,  and  by  this  means,  as  they  thought, 
quite  extinguished  that  light. 

Now  what  can  we  imagine  should  be  the  reason 
of  all  this,  that  a  person  who  gave  such  clear  evi 
dence  that  he  came  from  God,  that  a  doctrine  which 
carries  such  clear  evidence  of  its  Divine  original, 
should  be  rejected  with  so  much  indignation  and 
scorn  ?  that  light  and  truth,  which  are  so  agreeable 
to  mankind,  and  so  universally  welcome,  should  be 
so  disdainfully  repulsed  ?  What  account  can  be  given 
of  it,  but  that  which  our  Saviour  here  gives  in  the 
text?  "  Light  was  come  into  the  world,  but  men 
loved  darkness  rather  than  light;  because  their 
deeds  were  evil.  For  every  one  that  doeth  evil  hateth 
the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds 
should  be  reproved,  (or  discovered  ;  for  so  the  word 
likewise  signifies,  and  may  very  fitly  be  so  rendered 
in  this  place  ;)  but  (as  it  follows)  he  that  doeth  the 
truth,  cometh  to  the  light,  that  his  deeds  may  be 
made  manifest,  that  they  are  wrought  in  God  ;"  that 
is,  that  they  are  of  a  Divine  stamp  and  original.  In 
which  words  our  Saviour  represents  to  us  the  differ 
ent  disposition  and  carriage  of  good  and  bad  men, 
as  to  the  receiving  or  rejecting  of  truth,  when  it  is 
offered  to  them  :  they  that  are  wicked  and  worldly 
are  enemies  to  truth,  because  they  have  designs  con 
trary  to  it.  "  Every  one  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the 
light,  neither  cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds 
should  be  reproved."  And  on  the  contrary,  a  good 
man,  "  he  that  doeth  the  truth/' arid  sincerely  prac- 
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tises  what  he  knows,  "  cometh  to  the  light,  that  his 
deeds  may  be  made  manifest." 

I  shall  not  need  to  handle  these  distinctly,  be 
cause  in  speaking  to  one,  the  contrary  will  sufficient 
ly  appear.  That  therefore  which  I  shall  speak  to 
at  this  time,  shall  be  the  former  of  these,  viz.  The 
enmity  of  bad  men,  and  of  those  who  carry  on  ill 
designs  to  the  truth,  together  with  the  causes  and 
reasons  of  it.  "  Every  one  that  doeth  evil  hateth 
the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds 
should  be  discovered."  Here  our  Saviour's  doc 
trine  (as  I  have  shewn  in  the  three  last  discourses)  is 
represented  to  us  by  the  metaphor  of  light,  because  it 
was  so  clear  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  and 
our  duty,  and  carried  in  it  so  much  evidence  of  its 
divinity  ;  it  being  the  chief  property  of  light  to  dis 
cover  itself  and  other  things.  So  that  those  great 
and  important  truths  contained  in  our  Saviour's 
doctrine,  are  the  light  here  spoken  of,  and  which 
men  of  bad  designs  and  practices  are  said  to  hate 
and  decline:  "  Every  one  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the 
light,  neither  cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds 
should  be  reproved." 

In  which  words  two  things  offer  themselves  to 
our  consideration  : 

First,  The  enmity  of  wicked  men  to  the  truth : 
"  Every  one  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the  light,  neither 
cometh  to  the  light." 

Secondly,  The  ground  or  reason  of  this  enmity : 
"  Lest  his  deeds  should  be  discovered." 

First,  The  enmity  of  wicked  men  to  the  truth : 
"  Every  one  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the  light."  Men 
of  ill  designs  and  practices  hate  the  light,  and  be 
cause  they  hate  it  they  shun  it  and  flee  from  it; 
"  neither  cometh  he  to  the  light."  Now  this  enmity 
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to  truth  appears  principally  in  these  two  things; 
in  their  resistance,  and  in  their  persecution  of  it. 

1.  In  their  opposition  and  resistance  of  it.  A  bad 
man  is  not  only  averse  from  the  entertainment  of  it, 
and  loath  to  admit  it,  but  thinks  himself  concerned 
to  resist  it.  Thus  the  Jews  opposed  those  Divine 
truths  which  our  Saviour  declared  to  them  ;  they 
did  not  only  refuse  to  receive  them,  but  they  set 
themselves  to  confute  them,  and  by  all  means  to 
blast  the  credit  of  them,  and  to  charge  them  not 
only  with  novelty  and  imposture,  but  with  a  se 
ditious  design,  and  with  blasphemous  and  odious 
consequences  ;  they  perverted  every  thing  he  said 
to  a  bad  sense,  and  put  malicious  constructions 
upon  all  he  did,  though  never  so  blameless  and  in 
nocent.  When  he  instructed  the  people,  they  said 
he  was  stirring  them  up  to  sedition;  when  he  told 
them  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  they  made  him  a  blas 
phemer  for  saying  so ;  when  he  healed  on  the  sab 
bath-day,  they  charged  him  with  profaneness  ;  when 
he  confirmed  his  doctrine  by  miracles,  the  greatest 
and  plainest  that  ever  were  wrought,  they  reported 
him  a  magician ;  when  they  could  find  no  fault  with 
many  parts  of  his  doctrine,  which  was  so  holy  and 
excellent,  that  malice  itself  was  not  able  to  misre 
present  it,  or  take  any  exception  to  it,  they  endea 
voured  to  destroy  the  credit  of  it,  by  raising  scan 
dals  upon  him  for  his  life  ;  because  his  conversation 
was  free  and  familiar,  they  taxed  him  for  a  wine-bib 
ber,  and  a  glutton  ;  and  because  he  accompanied 
with  bad  men,  in  order  to  the  reclaiming  and  re 
forming  of  them,  they  represented  him  as  a  favourer 
of  such  persons,  "  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sin 


ners." 


By  these  and  such-like  calumnies   they  eridea- 


voured  to  disparage  his  doctrine,  and  to  alienate 
men  from  it;  being  prejudiced  against  the  truth 
themselves,  they  did  what  they  could  to  keep  others 
from  embracing  it ;  and,  as  our  Saviour  tells,  "  shut 
up  the  kingdom  of  heaven  against  men,  neither  go 
ing  in  themselves,  nor  suffering  others  that  were  go 
ing  in  to  enter/' 

2.  The  enmity  of  bad  men  to  the  truth,  likewise 
appears  in  their  persecution  of  it ;  not  only  in  those 
that  propound  it  to  them,  but  in  all  those  that  gire 
entertainment  to  it:  and  this  is  the  highest  expres 
sion  of  enmity  that  can  be,  to  be  satisfied  with  no 
thing  less  than  the  destruction  and  extirpation  of 
what  we  hate.  And  thus  the  Jews  declared  their 
enmity  to  the  gospel.  When  this  great  light  came 
into  the  world,  they  not  only  shut  their  eyes  against 
it,  but  endeavoured  to  extinguish  it,  by  persecuting 
the  author  of  this  doctrine,  and  all  those  that  pub 
lished  it,  and  made  profession  of  it ;  they  persecuted 
our  Saviour  all  his  life,  and  were  continually  con 
triving  mischief  against  him,  seeking  to  entrap  him 
in  his  words,  and  so  render  him  obnoxious  to 
the  Roman  government,  and  at  last  putting  him  to 
death  upon  a  false  and  forged  accusation ;  and  all 
this  out  of  enmity  to  that  truth  which  he  delivered 
to  them  from  God ;  as  he  himself  tells  us ;  (John 
viii.  40.)  "  But  ye  now  seek  to  kill  me,  a  man 
which  hath  told  you  the  truth,  which  I  have  heard 
of  God." 

But  their  malice  did  not  rest  here ;  they  perse 
cuted  in  like  manner  his  disciples  and  followers, 
casting  them  out  of  their  synagogues,  and  for 
bidding  them  to  speak  to  the  people  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  delivering  them  up  to  councils,  and  con 
demning  them  to  death.  Never  did  good  men  shew 


greater  zeal  and  earnestness  for  the  truth,  than 
these  wicked  men  did  against  it ;  so  that  had  our 
blessed  Saviour  been  the  greatest  impostor  that 
ever  was,  and  brought  the  most  pernicious  doctrine 
that  ever  was  into  the  world,  they  could  not  have 
persecuted  him  with  more  rage  and  fury,  and  given 
greater  testimony  of  their  enmity  against  him.  I 
pass  to  the 

Second  thing  I  proposed;  namely,  To  inquire 
into  the  causes  and  reasons  of  this  enmity  :  "  Every 
one  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the  light,  neither  cometh 
to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  discovered." 
Here  is  the  bottom  of  men's  malice  and  enmity 
against  the  truth,  it  lays  open  their  evil  deeds 
and  designs ;  men  of  honest  intentions  are  not 
afraid  of  the  light,  because  it  can  do  them  no 
prejudice;  it  shews  what  they  ought  to  do,  and 
they  have  a  desire  to  know  it,  that  they  may  do  it : 
"  He  that  doeth  the  truth,  cometh  to  the  light,  that 
his  deeds  may  be  made  manifest."  Light  is  an  ad 
vantage  to  good  and  virtuous  actions,  which  the 
more  they  are  seen  and  understood,  the  more  they 
are  approved  and  esteemed  ;  but  they  that  do  evil, 
"  love  darkness  rather  than  light,"  because  they  are 
afraid  their  deeds  should  be  discovered. 

And  there  is  a  twofold  discovery  of  their  actions 
which  bad  men  are  afraid  of.  They  are  afraid  they 
should  be  discovered  to  themselves,  because  that 
creates  trouble  and  uneasiness  to  them ;  and  they 
are  afraid  they  should  be  discovered  to  others,  be 
cause  that  causeth  shame. 

1.  They  are  afraid  the  evil  of  their  actions  should 
be  discovered  to  themselves,  because  that  creates 
guilt  and  trouble;  men  do  not  care  to  see  their 
own  faults,  and  to  have  the  vileness  of  their 


deeds  truly  represented  to  them.  And  this,  no 
doubt,  was  the  principal  reason  which  set  the 
scribes  and  pharisees  so  much  against  our  Saviour 
and  his  doctrine,  because  it  discovered  their  hypo 
crisy  to  them :  and  how  beautiful  soever  they  ap 
peared  without,  in  their  affected  piety  and  formal 
devotion,  yet,  "  like  painted  sepulchres,  they  were 
within  full  of  uncleanness  and  rottenness."  Those 
real  virtues  which  our  Saviour  taught,  and  the  prac 
tice  whereof  he  made  so  necessary  to  the  eternal 
happiness  and  salvation  of  men,  were  a  severe  re 
proof  of  their  lives  and  actions,  and  did  discover  to 
them  how  defective  they  were  in  that  righteousness 
which  alone  will  bring  men  to  the  kingdom  of  God : 
so  that  his  doctrine  must  needs  be  very  trouble 
some  to  them,  and  they  did  not  care  to  hear  it,  no 
more  than  a  bad  face  loves  to  look  in  a  true  glass ; 
they  had  flattered  themselves  before,  in  a  conceit  of 
their  owrn  righteousness,  but  when  the  light  came, 
it  discovered  all  their  spots  and  deformities,  so  that 
they  were  no  longer  able  to  hide  them  from  them 
selves  ;  and  this  was  a  double  trouble  to  them. 

(I.)  It  robbed  them  of  that  good  opinion  which 
they  had  of  themselves  before ;  and  it  is  no  small 
vexation  to  a  man  to  be  put  out  of  conceit  with 
himself.  Truth  flatters  no  man,  and  therefore,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  so  many  are  offended  at  it :  a  good 
man  is  satisfied  with  himself,  and  so  would  bad  men 
fain  be  too ;  and  therefore,  truth  must  needs  be  very 
unwelcome  to  them,  because  it  attempts  to  deprive 
them  of  so  great  a  satisfaction,  and  to  chase  away 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  delusions  in  the  world. 

(2.)  The  discovery  of  men's  faults  fills  them  with 
trouble  and  guilt.  Truth  carries  great  evidence 
along  with  it,  and  is  very  convincing,  and  where 
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men  will  not  yield  to  it,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be 
convinced  by  it,  it  gives  them  a  great  deal  of  dis 
turbance  ;  Gravis  males  conscientice  lux  est,  says  Se 
neca  ;  "  Light  is  very  troublesome  to  a  bad  con 
science,'*  for  it  shews  men  their  deformities  whether 
they  will  or  no ;  arid  when  men's  vices  are  disco 
vered  to  them,  they  must  either  resolve  to  persist  in 
them,  or  to  break  them  off,  and  either  of  these  is 
very  grievous. 

Some  men  are  so  habituated  to  their  vices,  and  so 
strongly  addicted  to  them  by  their  inclination,  and 
attached  to  them  by  their  interest,  that  they  cannot 
quit  them  without  offering  the  greatest  violence  to 
themselves ;  it  is  like  cutting  off  a  right  hand,  or 
pulling  out  a  right  eye,  as  our  Saviour  expresses  it. 
Now  to  avoid  this  pain  and  trouble,  most  men, 
though  they  be  convinced  of  their  faults,  choose 
to  continue  in  them,  and  yet  this  is  full  as  trou 
blesome  as  the  other,  though  it  is  hard  to  con 
vince  men  of  it ;  there  cannot  be  a  more  restless 
state  than  that  of  guilt,  the  stings  and  torment 
whereof  are  continually  increased  by  men's  prac 
tising  contrary  to  the  convictions  of  their  own 
minds.  Perhaps  the  trouble  of  repentance  and  re 
formation  may  be  as  great  at  first ;  but  all  this  pain 
is  in  order  to  a  cure,  and  ends  in  health  and  ease : 
but  he  who  goes  on  in  a  bad  course,  after  he  is  con 
vinced  of  the  evil  of  it,  lays  a  foundation  of  perpe 
tual  anguish  and  torment,  which,  the  longer  he  con 
tinues  in  his  vices,  will  perpetually  increase;  so  that 
it  is  no  wonder  if  they  that  do  evil  hate  the  light, 
when  it  is  every  way  so  grievous  and  uneasy  to  them. 

2.  Bad  men  are  enemies  to  the  truth,  because  it 
discovers  the  evil  of  their  actions  to  others,  which 
causeth  shame.  The  doctrine  of  the  gospel  lays 


open  the  faults  of  men,  and  upbraids  them  with 
their  vices.  Precepts  of  holiness  and  virtue  are  a 
public  reproof  to  the  corrupt  manners  of  mankind  ; 
and  men  hate  public  reproof,  because  it  shames 
them  before  others,  and  exposeth  them  to  censure 
and  contempt.  This  made  the  pharisees  so  of 
fended  with  our  Saviour's  doctrine,  because  it  was 
so  severe  a  censure  of  their  manners,  and  abated  the 
reputation  of  their  sanctity  and  devotion  ;  it  dis 
covered  them  at  the  bottom  to  be  very  bad  men  ; 
and  how  righteous  soever  they  appeared  out 
wardly,  to  be  inwardly  full  of  hypocrisy  and  ini 
quity.  Now  reputation  is  a  tender  part,  which 
few  men  can  endure  to  have  touched,  though  never 
so  justly  ;  and  therefore,  no  wonder  if  bad  men  be 
impatient  of  that  truth  which  lays  them  open  to  the 
world,  and  do  by  all  means  endeavour  to  suppress 
and  conceal  it  from  themselves  and  others.  Thus  I 
have  as  briefly  as  I  could,  given  you  an  account  of 
the  true  ground  and  reason  of  the  enmity  of  wicked 
men  against  the  truth,  because  it  discovers  their 
errors  and  faults,  both  to  themselves  and  others. 

I  shall  only  now  draw  two  or  three  inferences 
from  this  discourse,  by  way  of  application,  and  so 
conclude. 

I.  From  hence  we  may  learn  the  true  reason  why 
men  are  so  apt  to  reject  and  oppose  the  principles 
of  religion,  both  of  natural  and  revealed  religion. 
By  the  principles  of  natural  religion,  I  mean  those 
which  nature  acquaints  us  with,  as  the  being  of  God 
and  his  providence,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  after  this 
life  :  by  the  principles  of  revealed  religion,  those 
which  are  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  especially 
in  the  gospel,  which  is  the  clearest  and  most  perfect 
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revelation  of  the  Divine  will  that  God  ever  made  to 
the  world.  Now  the  reason  why  men  oppose  these 
principles,  and  endeavour  to  throw  them  off,  is, 
because  they  are  loath  to  be  under  the  restraint  of 
them  ;  they  are  so  many  checks  and  fetters  to  men 
of  ill  designs,  and  bad  lives,  and  therefore  no 
wonder  if  they  bite  at  them,  and  endeavour  to  break 
them  off;  they  contradict  the  lusts  of  men,  and  fly 
in  their  faces  when  they  do  wickedly  ;  they  are  con 
tinually  pricks  in  their  eyes,  and  thorns  in  their 
sides,  and  therefore  they  would  fain  be  rid  of  them  : 
and  therefore  there  is  a  plain  reason  why  these  men 
oppose  the  truth,  and  endeavour  to  baffle  it ;  because 
it  opposeth  and  affronts  them  in  those  wicked  prac 
tices,  in  which  they  are  resolved  to  continue.  I  do 
not  say  that  all  bad  men  fly  thus  high,  as  to  endea 
vour  to  extinguish  the  belief  of  religion  in  them 
selves  and  others;  but  there  are  three  sorts  of  men 
more  especially,  that  think  themselves  concerned  to 
promote  atheism  either  in  themselves  or  in  others. 

1.  Those  who  are  more  enormously  wicked,  are 
concerned  to  be  atheists  themselves,  because  the 
principles   of  religion  are   so  plainly  inconsistent 
with  their  practice.     This  is  so  visible,  that  they 
cannot  but  see  it ;  and  therefore  they  must  declare 
themselves  enemies  to  such  principles,   as  are  so 
notoriously  contrary  to  the  course  they  live  in. 

2.  Those   who,    though   their   lives   are   not   so 
notoriously  bad,  have  quicker  understandings  than 
the   common   sort  of  sinners  ;    because  these   do 
sooner  discern  the  inconsistency  of  these  principles 
with  their  own  actions  ;  and  being  resolved  not  to 
reform,  partly  for  the  peace  of  their  own  minds,  and 
partly  to  vindicate  themselves  to  others,  they  declare 
war  against  these  principles ;  and  if  they  can  over- 
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throw  them,  they  gain  a  double  advantage  by  it. 
They  think  they  shall  be  at  more  ease  in  their  own 
minds,  if  they  can  but  free  themselves  from  the 
check  and  control  of  these  principles  ;  and  indeed 
they  would  be  so,  if  they  could  root  them  out ;  but 
nature  hath  planted  them  so  deep,  and  rivetted  them 
so  fast,  that  when  we  have  done  all  we  can  to  ex 
tirpate  them,  they  will  spring  up  again.  And  then 
they  hope  also  by  this  means  to  vindicate  themselves 
to  others,  because  they  can  now  no  longer  be  up 
braided  with  the  disagreement  of  their  principles 
with  their  practice. 

3.  There  are  others,  who,  though  they  be  not 
atheists  themselves,  yet  from  the  spirit  and  interest 
of  a  worldly  church,  are  concerned  to  promote 
atheism  in  others.  And  this  hath  been  a  very  com 
mon  practice  of  the  factors  for  the  church  of  Rome 
in  this  age  :  when  they  cannot  gain  men  directly  to 
their  religion,  they  fetch  a  strange  compass,  and  try 
to  make  them  infidels,  or  sceptics,  as  to  all  religion; 
and  then  they  doubt  not  to  bring  them  about  at  last 
to  the  outward  profession  of  their  religion,  which 
will  serve  their  turn  well  enough :  for  when  men 
are  once  unhinged  from  the  principles  of  all  religion, 
it  is  no  hard  matter  for  their  own  ease  and  interest 
to  persuade  them  to  an  outward  compliance  with 
that  religion  which  is  coming  in  fashion,  and  will 
bring  them  some  advantage.  And  this  is  not  an 
uncharitable  suspicion,  but  certain  in  fact  and  ex 
perience  ;  that  this  impious  method  of  several  of 
the  priests  of  the  church  of  Rome,  hath  been  one  of 
the  principal  sources  of  the  infidelity  and  scepticism 
of  this  age. 

II.  This  is  a  great  vindication  of  our  religion, 
that  it  can  bear  the  light,  and  is  ready  to  submit 

c  2 
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itself  to  any  impartial  trial  and  examination:  we 
are  not  afraid  to  expose  our  religion  to  the  public 
view  of  the  world,  and  to  appeal  to  the  judgment 
of  mankind  for  the  truth  and  reasonableness  of  it : 
truth  loves  to  come  abroad  and  be  seen,  being  con 
fident  of  her  own  native  beauty  and  charms,  of  her 
own  force  and   power  to  gain  upon  the  minds  of 
men:    and,  on  the  contrary,  it  doth  justly  draw  a 
great  suspicion  upon  any  religion,  if  it  declines  the 
light;  and  nothing  can  render  it  more  suspected, 
than  for  the  teachers  of  it  to  make  it  their  great  care 
to  keep  people  in   the  dark  about  it ;    or  if  they 
chance  to  peep  into  it,  and  to  espy  the  defects  of  it, 
to  awe  them  by  the  extremity  of  danger  and  suffer 
ing,  from  declaring  against  those  errors  and  corrup 
tions  which  they  have  discovered  in  it.     I  do  not 
know  two  worse  signs  of  the  falsehood  and  corrup 
tion  of  any  church  or  religion,  than  ignorance  and 
an  inquisition  :  these  two  are  shrewder  marks  of  a 
false   church,    than   all    the   fifteen    marks,    which 
Bellarmine  hath  mustered   up,    are,    to  prove  the 
church  of  Rome  to  be  theonly  true  Christian  church. 
Methinks  their  church  and  ours  differ  like  Egypt 
and  Goshen,  in  the  time  of  the  plague  of  darkness  ; 
only  in  this  they  differ  from  Egypt,  that  God  sent 
the  plague  among  them,  but  the  church  of  Rome 
affects  it,  and  brings  it  upon  themselves  ;  a  darkness 
so  gross  that  it  may  be  felt ;  and  to  make  it  more 
thick    and  palpable,   they   impose   upon    men   the 
belief  of  direct  nonsense,  under  the  grave,  venerable 
pretence  of  mystery,  as  in  their  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation.     And  the  great  design  of  the  Inqui 
sition  is  to  awe  men  from  reading  the  Scriptures, 
and  from  searching  into,  and  examining,  the  grounds 
of  their  religion,   because  they  think  they  will  not 
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bear  the  test. — This  is  the  condemnation  of  that 
church,  that  when  light  is  come  into  the  world,  they 
love  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  doc 
trines  and  their  deeds  are  evil. 

III.  And  lastly,  This  gives  us  the  plain  reason 
why  some  in  the  world  are  so  careful  to  suppress 
and  conceal  the  truth,  and  to  lock  up  theknowledge 
of  it  from  the  people  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  do 
so  jealously  guard  all  the  avenues  whereby  light 
and  knowledge  should  enter  into  them,  it  is  because 
their  doctrines,  and  designs,  and  deeds  are  evil,  and 
they  are  afraid  they  should  be  discovered  to  be  so. 
This  is  the  true  reason  why  "  they  love  darkness 
rather  than  light ;"  for  the  church  of  Rome  are  wise 
enough  in  their  generation,  to  understand  that 
nothing  but  the  darkness  of  their  shops  can  hinder 
people  from  discerning  the  falseness  of  their  wares; 
they  have  several  things  to  put  off  to  the  people, 
which  cannot  bear  the  trial  of  a  clear  and  full  light. 
What  else  makes  them  conceal  the  word  of  God 
from  men  ?  that  great  light  which  God  hath  set 
up  in  the  world,  to  be  a  lamp  to  our  feet,  and  a 
lantern  to  our  steps  ;  it  is  not  to  keep  out  heresy, 
but  light  and  truth  :  when  they  cannot  be  ignorant 
that  God  has  set  up  this  candle  on  purpose  to 
enlighten  the  world,  why  do  they  put  it  under  a 
bushel,  but  that  they  are  guilty  to  themselves, 
that  several  of  their  doctrines  and  practices  will  be 
discovered  and  reproved  by  it? 

What  makes  them  in  the  face  of  the  world  to 
conceal  from  the  people  the  second  commandment 
in  their  ordinary  catechisms  and  manuals,  but  lest 
the  people  should  come  to  understand  that  God 
hath  expressly  forbidden  the  worship  of  images? 
We  do  not  conceal  those  texts,  "  feeding  sheep,"  and 
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"  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church,"  for  fear 
the  people  should  discern  the  pope's  supremacy  and 
infallibility  in  them,  but  are  content  to  run  the 
hazard  of  it,  and  let  them  find  them  there  if  they  can. 

And  then,  why  do  they  mask  the  public  service  of 
God,  and  the  prayers  and  devotions  of  the  people, 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  but  that  they  are  afraid  they 
should  understand  the  gross  superstitions  and  idol 
atry  of  many  of  them?  If  they  mean  honestly,  why 
do  they  cast  such  a  mist  about  their  religion  ?  why 
do  they  wrap  and  cover  it  all  over  in  darkness,  but 
that  they  are  heartily  afraid,  that  the  more  people 
understand  it,  the  worse  they  will  like  it? 

The  truth  is,  their  doctrines  are  evil,  and  "  their 
deeds  are  evil,"  and  plainly  condemned  almost  in 
every  page  of  the  Bible  ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  dan 
gerous  book  to  be  suffered  in  the  hands  of  the  peo 
ple;  and  there  is  hardly  any  thing  which  the  church 
of  Rome  contends  against,  with  more  stiffness  and 
zeal,  than  letting  the  people  have  the  service  of 
God  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  a  known  tongue. 
When  the  office  of  the  mass  was,  not  many  years 
since,  by  some  bishops  and  others  in  France,  trans 
lated  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  how  did  the  then  pope  Alexander  the  Seventh 
thunder  against  them  for  it,  calling  them  that  did  it 
sons  of  perdition,  and  condemning  the  thing  as  if  it 
had  been  the  wickedest  thing  in  the  world,  and  had 
directly  tended  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Christian 
religion ! 

And  then,  for  the  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  they  have  put  that  under  so  many 
locks  and  keys,  that  the  greatest  caution  in  the 
world  is  used  in  the  permission  and  allowance  of  it 
to  any  particular  person :  the  priest  hath  not  power 
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to  do  it,  it  is  only  the  bishops  that  can  grant  this 
liberty;  and  they  do  it  very  rarely,  and  only  to 
those  of  whom  they  are  very  secure,  and  this  power 
since  that  time  again  revoked ;  so  that  the  gospel, 
which  before  our  Saviour's  appearance  was  "a  mys 
tery,  hid  from  ages  and  generations,"  continues  so 
still  to  the  common  people  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  is  under  a  thicker  veil,  more  muffled  and  hid 
from  the  people,  in  an  unknown  tongue,  than  it  was 
to  the  Jews,  under  the  obscure  prophecies,  and  dark 
types  and  shadows,  of  the  Old  Testament.  So  that 
though  Christ  be  "  read  in  their  churches  every  day," 
as  Moses  was  to  the  Jews  in  their  synagogues,  yet 
he  hath  "  a  veil  upon  his  face,"  as  Moses  had. 
"  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  pharisees,  hypocrites, 
for  ye  shut  the  kingdom  of  heaven  against  men,  and 
neither  enter  in  yourselves,  nor  suffer  those  that 
would  enter  to  go  in."  The  people  of  the  church  of 
Rome  are  indeed  to  be  pitied,  who  are  kept  in 
ignorance  against  their  wills  ;  but  the  governing  part 
of  the  church  are  without  excuse,  who,  to  cover  their 
errors  and  corruptions,  hide  the  Scriptures  from  the 
people,  "love  darkness  rather  than  light;"  this  there 
fore  is  their  great  condemnation. 

Witness  the  black  and  hellish  design  of  this  day,* 
such  as  never  before  entered  into  the  heart  of  man, 
to  have  ruined  a  whole  kingdom  at  once,  in  its 
prince  and  representative ;  and  by  a  cruel,  sudden 
blow,  to  have  taken  away  the  lives  of  the  greatest 
and  most  considerable  assembly  in  the  world.  They 
must  needs  love  darkness,  and  hate  the  light,  who 
have  such  designs  to  carry  on,  and  such  deeds  of 
darkness  to  justify  and  make  good  ;  they  have  need 
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to  suppress,  and,  if  possibly  they  can,  to  extinguish, 
not  only  the  revealed  truth  of  God,  but  even  the 
great  principles  of  natural  religion,  the  belief  of  a 
God,  and  a  judgment  to  corne,  that  attempt  such 
things. 

Time  was,  when,  in  despite  of  the  clearest  evi 
dence  in  the  world,  they  did  confidently  deny  that 
any  such  design  was  laid  by  those  of  their  religion, 
but  that  it  was  a  contrivance  of  some  minister  of 
state,  who  drew  in  a  few  rash  and  hot-headed  per 
sons  of  desperate  fortunes  into  it,  and  then  betrayed 
and  discovered  them :  but  when  the  late  popish 
plot  broke  out  here,  then  they  were  contented  to 
own  the  gunpowder  treason,!  because  they  that  were 
executed  for  it,  did  confess  it,  that  they  might  with 
a  better  colour  bring  themselves  off  from  this,  which 
was  so  constantly  denied  by  those  who  were  con 
demned  and  executed  for  it;  but  this  was  but  a 
shift  and  artifice  to  blind  the  clear  evidence  of  this 
latter  conspiracy,  which  pressed  so  hard  upon  them  : 
and  since  that,  because  they  are  afraid  it  is  still 
believed,  they  have  used  all  imaginable  arts,  and 
taken  a  great  deal  of  pains,  to  wash  this  blacka 
moor;  yet  the  negro  is  a  negro  still,  and  I  doubt 
not  but  they  are  still  at  work,  carrying  on  the  same 
design,  which,  if  God  do  not  mercifully  frustrate 
and  disappoint,  is  like  at  last  to  involve  this  nation 
in  great  misery  and  confusion. 

"But  the  Lord  reigneth,  therefore  let  the  earth 
rejoice,  and  the  multitude  of  the  isles  be  glad  there 
of.  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  laughs  at  them, 
the  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision."  There  are 
many  plots  and  "  devices  in  the  heart  of  man  :  but 
the  counsel  of  the  Lord,  that  shall  stand  ;"  and  if 
we  would  but  live  up  to  the  light  which  we  enjoy, 
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and  adorn  our  reformed  religion  by  a  holy  and  un 
blamable  conversation  ;  if  we  would  avoid  those 
bloody  and  rebellious  ways,  which  are  so  natural 
and  suitable  to  their  religion,  and  so  contrary  to 
ours,  and  so  scandalous  to  all  religion  ;  if  we  would 
break  off  our  sins  by  repentance,  and  put  an  end  to 
our  foolish  differences  and  disputes,  by  returning  to 
the  ancient  peace  and  unity  of  this  once  happy  and 
firmly-compacted  church,  we  have  no  reason  yet  to 
despair,  but  that  God  would  "  return  to  us  in  mercy 
and  loving-kindness,"  and  "  think  thoughts  of  peace 
towards  us,"  and  preserve  the  best  religion  in  the 
world  to  us,  and  our  posterity  after  us. 

"  Now  unto  him  that  hath  delivered  us  so  often, 
and  so  wonderfully,  and  doth  deliver  us,  and  we 
trust  will  still  deliver  us,  to  him  be  honour  and 
glory,  praise,  and  thanksgiving,  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen." 


SERMON  CCXLVI. 

TRUE  LIBERTY  THE  RESULT  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

If  the  Son  therefore  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be 
free  indeed. — JOHN  viii.  36. 

THE  meaning*  of  these  words  will  best  appear,  by 
considering  the  occasion  of  them,  which  was  this: 
Upon  our  Saviour's  preaching  to  the  Jews,  many 
believed  on  him  ;  whereupon  he  tells  them,  that  if 
they  continued  in  his  doctrine,  did  not  only  yield 
a  present  assent,  but  firmly  embraced  it,  and  framed 
their  life  and  practice  according  to  it,  then  they 
would  be  his  disciples  indeed, and  they  should  know 
the  truth  ;  they  would  come  by  degrees  to  a  more 
perfect  knowledge  and  understanding  of  it,  "and 
the  truth  would  make  them  free."  At  this  expres 
sion,  of  being  made  free,  they  were  somewhat  of 
fended  ;  because  they  took  themselves  to  be  the 
freest  people  in  the  world  :  and  by  virtue  of  God's 
covenant  with  Abraham,  from  whom  they  were  de 
scended,  to  have  many  privileges  and  immunities 
conferred  upon  them,  above  the  rest  of  mankind  : 
(ver.  33.)  "  They  answered  him,  We  be  Abraham's 
seed,  and  were  never  in  bondage  to  any  man  :  how 
sayest  thou,  Ye  shall  be  made  free?"  They  took 
this  for  a  great  affront  to  them,  and  an  insinuation 
that  they  were  in  slavery  and  bondage.  But  they 
mistook  our  Saviour,  who  did  not  speak  of  an  out 
ward  and  civil  servitude;  and  yet,  if  their  pride  and 
conceit  of  themselves  would  have  suffered  them  to 
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consider  it,  it  was  true  likewise  in  that  sense,  that 
they  had  lost  their  liberty,  being  at  that  time  in 
great  bondage  and  subjection  to  the  Romans.  But 
that  was  not  the  thing -our  Saviour  meant;  he  spake 
of  a  spiritual  servitude,  which,  if  men  were  truly 
sensible  of,  is  far  more  grievous  than  that  of  the 
body,  and  the  outward  man  :  (ver.  34,  35.)  "Jesus 
answered  them,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Who 
soever  committeth  sin,  is  the  servant  of  sin.  And  the 
servant  abideth  not  in  the  house  for  ever,  but  the 
son  abideth  ever :"  that  is,  a  servant  hath  no  right 
to  any  thing,  but  is  perfectly  at  the  disposal  of  his 
master,  being  a  part  of  his  goods,  which  he  may  use 
as  he  pleaseth  ;  but  the  son  hath  a  right  to  the 
inheritance,  and  is,  as  it  were,  lord  of  the  estate ; 
and  then  it  follows,  "  If  the  Son  therefore  shall 
make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed." 

In  which  words  our  Saviour  seems  to  allude  to  a 
custom  which  was  in  some  of  the  cities  of  Greece, 
and  perhaps  in  other  places,  whereby  the  son  and 
heir  had  a  power  to  adopt  brethren,  and  to  give 
them  the  liberty  and  privilege  of  the  family.  If  the 
Son  of  God  set  you  free  from  this  spiritual  slavery, 
and  adopt  you  to  be  his  brethren,  "  then  are  you 
free  indeed  ;"  not  only  in  vain  opinion  and  conceit, 
as  you  take  yourselves  to  be  by  virtue  of  being 
Abraham's  children  ;  but  really  and  in  truth,  ye 
shall  be  asserted  to  a  truer  and  more  excellent  kind 
of  liberty,  than  that  which  ye  value  yourselves  so 
much  upon  by  virtue  of  being  Abraham's  seed. 
"  Then  shall  ye  be  free  indeed." 

So  that  our  Saviour's  meaning  is  plainly  this : 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion,  which 
the  Son  of  God  came  to  preach  to  the  world, 
heartily  embraced,  does  assert  men  to  the  truest 
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and  most  perfect  kind  of  liberty.  I  know  this  is 
but  a  metaphor,  whereby  the  benefits  and  advan 
tages  which  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  hath 
brought  to  mankind  are  expressed  and  set  forth  to 
us ;  but  it  is  a  very  easy  and  fit  metaphor,  and  does 
convey  the  thing  intended  very  fully  to  our  minds, 
and  hath  a  great  deal  of  truth  and  reality  under  it. 
And  to  the  end  we  may  understand  it  the  better,  I 
shall  do  these  two  things  : 

First,  Observe  to  you  in  the  general,  that  the 
Spirit  of  God,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  delights  very 
much  to  set  forth  to  us  the  benefits  and  advantages 
of  the  Christian  religion,  by  metaphors  taken  from 
such  things  as  are  most  pleasant  and  desirable  to 
men. 

Secondly,  I  shall  shew  particularly  in  what  re 
spects  the  Son  of  God  by  his  doctrine  makes  us 
free.  For  when  the  Son  is  said  to  make  us  free,  we 
are  to  understand  that  it  is  by  his  doctrine  ;  for  that 
our  Saviour  had  expressly  said  before,  "Ye shall 
know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 

First,  I  shall  observe  to  you  in  the  general,  that 
the  Spirit  of  God,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  delights 
very  much  to  set  forth  to  us  the  benefits  and  advan 
tages  of  the  Christian  religion,  by  metaphors  taken 
from  such  things  as  are  most  pleasant  and  desirable 
to  men  ;  more  especially  by  these  three — of  light, 
life,  and  liberty  ;  than  which  nothing  can  be  named 
that  is  more  delightful  and  valuable  to  men. 

By  light;  of  which  Solomon  says,  that  "it  is 
sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thing  for  the  eyes  to  behold 
the  sun."  Hence  our  Saviour  is  called  "  the  Sun 
of  righteousness,"  (Mai.  iv.  2.)  and  "  the  light  of  the 
world."  And,  (ver.  12.  of  this  chapter)  "  I  am  the 
light  of  the  world ;  he  that  followeth  me,  shall  not 
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walk  in  darkness."  And  (chap.  i.  9.)  he  is  called 
"  the  true  light,  which  lighteth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world ;"  or,  as  the  words  should 
rather  be  translated,  "  which  coming  into  the  world, 
lighteth  every  man."  He  is  said  "to  give  light  to 
them  that  sit  in  darkness,  and  in  the  shadow  of 
death."  (Luke  i.  79.)  "To  be  a  light  to  lighten  the 
nations."  (Luke  ii.  32.)  And  the  doctrine  which  he 
preached  is  called  a  light,  (John  iii.  19.)  "This  is 
the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the  world, 
and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light."  And 
(2  Cor.  iv.  6.)  the  gospel  is  called  "  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

So  likewise  by  the  metaphor  of  life  ;  which  is 
that  which  men  value  above  all  other  things.  (John 
xi.  25.)  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life."  And, 
(John  xiv.  6.)  "  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life."  And  because  bread  is  the  chief  support  of 
life,  our  Saviour  is  likewise  set  forth  to  us  under 
that  notion  ;  (John  vi.  33.)  "  For  the  bread  of  God 
is  he  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  and  giveth 
life  unto  the  world."  And  we  are  said  to  "have 
life  through  his  name/'  (John  xx.  31.)  "  But  these 
are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  ye  might 
have  life  through  his  name."  And  the  doctrine  of 
the  gospel  is  likewise  called  "the  word  of  life," 
(Phil.  ii.  16.) 

And,  to  come  to  my  present  purpose,  the  benefits 
and  advantages  of  the  gospel  are  frequently  repre 
sented  to  us  under  the  notion  of  liberty,  and  re 
demption  from  slavery  and  bondage,  which,  among 
men,  is  valued  next  to  life  itself.  Hence  are  those 
titles  given  to  our  Saviour,  of  a  Redeemer,  and  De- 
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liverer ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  "  obtained  eternal 
redemption  for  us,"  (Heb.  ix.  12.)  He  is  said  to 
have  "  given  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us 
from  all  iniquity,"  (Tit.  ii.  14.)  And  the  publishing 
of  the  gospel  is  compared  to  the  proclaiming  of  the 
year  of  jubilee  among  the  Jews,  wherein  all  persons 
are  set  at  liberty,  (Isa.  Ixi.  1,  2.)  "  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  God  is  upon  me,  because  the  Lord  hath 
anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek ; 
he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to 
proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of 
the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound  ;  to  proclaim  the 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord."  Upon  this  account 
likewise  is  the  gospel  called  by  St.  James,  "  the 
royal  law,"  and  "  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,"  (James 
i.  25.) 

Thus  you  see  that  this  is  one  of  the  principal  me 
taphors  whereby  the  Scripture  sets  forth  to  us  the 
advantages  of  the  Christian  doctrine  ;  and  that  it  is 
not  seldom  and  casually  used,  but  frequently,  and 
upon  design,  as  that  which  most  fitly  represents  to 
us  the  benefits  we  have  by  the  gospel. 

Secondly,  I  shall  now,  in  the  next  place,  shew 
more  particularly,  in  what  respects  the  Son  of  God, 
by  his  doctrine,  may  be  said  to  make  us  free.  And 
that  in  these  two  respects : 

I.  As  it  frees  us  from  the  bondage  of  ignorance, 
and  error,  and  prejudice. 

II.  From  the  slavery  of  our  lusts  and  passions. 

I.  It  frees  us  from  the  bondage  of  ignorance,  and 
error,  and  prejudice,  which  is  a  more  inveterate  and 
obstinate  error.  And  this  is  a  great  bondage  to  the 
mind  of  man,  to  live  in  ignorance  of  those  things 
which  are  useful  for  us  to  know,  to  be  mistaken 
about  those  matters  which  are  of  great  moment  and 
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concernment  to  us  to  be  rightly  informed  in  :  igno 
rance  is  the  confinement  of  our  understandings,  as 
knowledge,  and  right  apprehensions  of  things,  are  a 
kind  of  liberty  and  enlargement  to  the  mind  of  man. 
Under  this  slavery  the  world  groaned,  and  were 
"  bound  in"  these  "  chains  of  darkness"  for  many 
years,  till  the  "  light  of  the  glorious  gospel"  broke 
in  upon  the  world,  and  our  blessed  Saviour,  who  is 
truth,  came  to  set  us  free. 

As  for  the  heathen  part  of  the  world,  the  gene 
rality  of  them  lived  in  gross  ignorance  of  God,  and 
pernicious  mistakes  concerning  him.  So  the  apostle 
tells  us,  (Rom.  i  21.)  that  "  they  were  vain  in  their 
imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened." 
And,  (Eph.  iv.  17,  18.)  that  "  they  walk  in  the  va 
nity  of  their  mind,  having  the  understanding  dark 
ened,  being  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  through 
the  ignorance  that  is  in  them,  because  of  the  blind 
ness  of  their  heart."  They  had  gross,  and  unworthy, 
and  false  apprehensions  concerning  the  nature  of 
God,  by  which  they  were  misled  into  horrible  su 
perstitions,  and  abominable  idolatries :  and  in  con 
formity  to  the  false  notions  which  they  had  of  their 
deities,  and  in  imitation  of  their  fabulous  stories 
concerning  them,  they  were  guilty  of  all  manner  of 
lewdness  and  vice ;  so  that  through  their  mistakes 
of  God,  they  were  altogether  estranged  from  that 
virtuous  and  Divine  life,  which  men  ought  to  lead  : 
and  considering  what  apprehensions  they  had  of 
God,  many  of  their  superstitions  and  vices  were 
almost  unavoidable.  And  by  this  advantage  of  the 
ignorance  that  mankind  was  sunk  into,  the  devil  did 
chiefly  maintain  and  keep  up  his  kingdom  ;  it  being 
next  to  impossible  for  men  amidst  so  much  dark 
ness  to  see  the  right  way,  and  walk  in  it.  It  was 
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easy  for  him,  when  he  had  thus  enslaved  their  un 
derstandings,  and  blinded  their  eyes,  to  "lead  them 
captive  at  his  pleasure." 

Yea,  the  Jews  themselves,  though  they  enjoyed 
many  degrees  of  light  beyond  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  had  the  advantage  of  frequent  revelations,  yet 
this  was  but  darkness,  in  comparison  of  those  clear 
discoveries  which  are  made  to  mankind  by  the  gos 
pel  ;  by  which  many  things  are  revealed  to  us, 
which  were  "  hid  from  ages  and  generations  ;"  and 
one  of  the  most  important  truths,  and  of  the  greatest 
efficacy  upon  the  minds  of  men,  is  brought  to  light, 
viz.  the  certainty  of  a  future  state  and  the  rewards 
of  it.  This  the  apostle  tells  us  is  "  made  manifest 
by  the  appearing  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who 
hath  abolished  death,  and  brought  life  and  immor 
tality  to  light  through  the  gospel,"  (2  Tim.  i.  JO.) 
Under  the  dispensation  of  the  law,  the  Jews  had 
very  imperfect  notions  concerning  the  Divine  na 
ture,  and  the  best  and  most  acceptable  way  of  wor 
shipping  God,  which  they  thought  to  consist  in  ex 
ternal  rites,  and  carnal  observances,  in  washing  of 
the  body,  and  in  sacrifices  of  lambs,  and  goats,  and 
other  creatures;  for  which  reason  the  law  is  fre 
quently  represented  in  the  New  Testament,  as  a 
state  of  bondage  and  restraint.  It  is  called  "  a  yoke 
which  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  were  able  to 
bear;"  a  schoolmaster,  which  kept  men  under  a 
severe  awe  and  discipline.  It  is  represented  as  a 
prison,  and  a  condition  of  restraint,  (Gal.  iii.  23.) 
"  Before  faith  came,"  that  is,  before  the  gospel  was 
revealed,  "  we  were  kept  under  the  law,  shut  up." 
Upon  the  same  account  the  temper  and  disposition 
of  men  under  that  dispensation,  is  called  a  spirit 
of  bondage  ;  "  ye  have  not  receivedthe  spirit  of  bond. 
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age  again  to  fear ;"  (Rom.  vii.  15.)  that  is,  ye  are  not 
still  under  the  law.  And,  on  the  contrary,  the  gospel 
is  represented  as  a  state  of  liberty  and  adoption, 
whereby  men  are  freed  from  the  bondage  they  were 
in  under  the  law  :  so  that  there  was  great  need  in 
reference  to  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  heathen  world, 
of  a  clearer  light,  and  more  perfect  revelation,  to 
free  the  minds  of  men  from  the  servitude  of  igno 
rance  and  error. 

And  this  was  a  bondage  indeed,  worse  than  that 
of  Egypt  or  Babylon,  because  they  were  in  love 
with  this  slavery,  and  fond  of  their  fetters ;  and 
when  "  light  came  into  the  world,  they  loved  dark 
ness  rather  than  light."  So  that  it  was  one  of  the 
hardest  things  in  the  world  to  convince  them  of 
their  ignorance,  and  to  make  them  patient  of  instruc 
tion,  and  willing  to  be  set  free  from  those  violent 
and  unreasonable  prejudices  against  our  Saviour 
and  his  doctrine,  which  they  were  possessed  withal ; 
insomuch,  that  the  apostles  found  it  an  easier  work 
to  gain  the  heathen  world,  than  the  Jews.  For 
though  the  heathens  had  less  knowledge,  yet  their 
pride  and  prejudice  were  not  so  great ;  they  were  in 
a  thicker  darkness  than  the  Jews;  but  when  the 
light  came,  they  were  more  willing  to  entertain  it, 
and  did  not  shut  their  eyes  so  wilfully  against  it ; 
when  the  prison  doors  were  open,  they  were  glad  to 
come  out,  and  accept  of  liberty  ;  but  the  Jews  were 
so  obstinately  fixed  in  their  prejudice,  that  they 
would  not  let  u  the  truth  set  them  free."  When  this 
jubilee,  this  "acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,"  was 
proclaimed,  they  refused  the  benefit  of  it;  and,  like 
those  who  were  of  a  servile  disposition  among  them, 
they  were  contented  to  have  "their  ears  bored 
through,"  and  "  to  be  servants  for  ever." 

VOL.  X.  D 
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But  yet  it  was  a  great  liberty  which  the  gospel 
offered  to  them,  had  they  been  sensible  of  it.  For 
how  easy  is  the  mind  of  man,  when  it  finds  itself 
freed  from  those  errors  and  prejudices,  which  it 
sees  others  labour  under!  And  how  does  it  rejoice 
in  this  liberty  !  Certainly  one  of  the  greatest  plea 
sures  of  human  nature  is  the  discovery  of  truth,  yea 
even  in  curious  speculations,  which  are  of  no  great 
concernment  to  us.  How  was  Archimedes  trans 
ported  upon  a  mathematical  discovery,  so  that  he 
thought  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  offer  to  the  gods 
by  way  of  acknowledgment !  but  surely  the  pleasure 
is  justly  greater  in  matters  of  so  great  moment  and 
consequence  to  our  happiness!  The  light  of  the 
sun  is  not  more  grateful  to  our  outward  sense,  than 
the  light  of  truth  is  to  the  soul.  By  ignorance,  and 
error,  and  prejudice,  the  mind  of  man  is  fettered 
and  entangled,  so  that  it  hath  notthe  free  use  of  itself : 
but  when  we  are  rightly  informed,  especially  in 
those  things  which  are  useful  and  necessary  for  us 
to  know,  we  recover  our  liberty,  and  feel  ourselves 
enlarged  from  the  restraints  we  were  in  before- 
And  this  effect  the  saving  truths  of  the  gospel  have 
iipon  the  minds  of  men,  above  any  discoveries  that 
ever  were  made  to  the  world.  Christianity  hath  set 
the  world  free  from  those  chains  of  darkness  and 
ignorance  it  was  bound  withal,  and  from  the  most 
dangerous  and  pernicious  errors,  and  that  in  mat 
ters  of  greatest  consequence  and  importance.  This 
is  the  first  kind  of  freedom^  which  we  have  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  gospel,  freedom  from  the  bondage  of 
ignorance,  error,  and  prejudice,  in  matters  of  great 
est  moment  and  importance  to  our  happiness.  And 
though  this  liberty  be  highly  to  be  valued;  yet  the 
other,  which  I  am  going  to  speak  to,  is  more  con 
siderable,  and  that  is, 
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II.  Freedom  from  the  slavery  of  our  passions  and 
lusts,  from  the  tyranny  of  vicious  habits  and  prac 
tices.  And  this,  which  is  the  saddest  and  worst 
kind  of  bondage,  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  is  a 
a  most  proper  and  powerful  means  to  free  us  from  ; 
and  this  is  that  which  I  suppose  is  principally  in 
tended  by  our  Saviour.  For  when  the  Jews  told 
him  that  they  did  not  stand  in  need  of  any  liberty, 
that  they  were  Abraham's  seed,  and  were  never  in 
bondage  to  any,  our  Saviour  declares  what  kind  of 
bondage  and  slavery  he  meant ;  "  He  that  commit- 
teth  sin,  is  the  servant  of  sin."  Wickedness  and 
vice  are  the  bondage  of  the  will,  which  is  the  proper 
seat  of  liberty  :  and  therefore  there  is  no  such  slave 
in  the  world,  as  a  man  that  is  subject  to  his  lusts, 
that  is  under  the  tyranny  of  strong  and  unruly  pas 
sions,  of  vicious  inclinations  and  habits.  This  man 
is  a  slave  to  many  masters,  who  are  very  imperious 
and  exacting ;  and  the  more  he  yieldeth  to  them, 
with  the  greater  tyranny  and  rigour  they  will  use 
him.  One  passion  hurries  a  man  one  way,  and 
another  drives  him  fiercely  another ;  one  lust  com 
mands  him  upon  such  a  service,  and  another  calls 
him  off  to  another  work  ;  so  that  a  man  under  the 
command  and  authority  of  his  lusts  and  passions,  is 
like  the  centurion's  servants,  when  "  they  say  to 
him,  Come,  he  must  come  ;  and  when  they  say,  Go, 
he  must  go  ;  when  they  say,  Do  this,  he  must  do  it ; 
because  he  is  in  subjection  to  them." 

How  does  a  man  lose  the  power  over  himself  by 
any  inordinate  passions !  How  do  anger  and  re 
venge  hurry  a  man  into  rash  and  mischievous  ac 
tions,  which  he  repents  of  commonly  as  soon  as 
they  are  done  !  How  do  malice  and  envy  torment 
the  mind,  and  keep  it  in  continual  labour  and 
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uneasiness  !  What  a  slave  and  drudge  is  he,  who  is 
possessed  with  an  inordinate  love  for  the  world,  and 
desire  of  riches  !  How  does  the  tyranny  of  ambi 
tion  thrust  men  upon  dangers,  and  torment  them 
with  disappointment !  What  a  bondage  is  it  to  be 
under  the  slavish  fear  of  death  !  And  how  does 
every  lust  and  vicious  habit  domineer  over  a  man  ! 
So  that  though  he  desire  and  many  times  resolve  to 
do  otherwise,  yet  he  is  not  able  to  assert  his  own 
liberty,  and  resist  the  weakest  temptations  when 
they  come  in  his  way. 

And  that  which  makes  their  condition  the  worse, 
is,  that  every  man  is  wholly  at  first,  and  afterwards 
in  some  degree,  consenting  to  his  own  bondage.  In 
other  cases  most  men  are  made  slaves  against  their 
wills,  by  the  force  and  power  of  others  :  but  the 
wicked  man  chooseth  this  condition,  and  voluntarily 
submits  himself  to  it.  There  are  very  few  to^be  found 
in  the  world,  that  are  so  stupid  and  senseless,  so 
sick  of  their  liberty,  and  so  weary  of  their  happiness, 
as  to  put  themselves  into  this  condition  :  but  the 
wicked  "  sells  himself  to  do  wickedly,"  and  parts 
with  that  liberty  which  he  may  keep  ;  and  if  he 
would  resolve  to  do  it,  and  beg  God's  grace  to  that 
purpose,  none  could  take  it  from  him. 

And,  which  is  an  aggravation  of  his  servile  condi 
tion,  he  makes  himself  a  slave  to  his  own  servants, 
to  those  that  were  born  to  be  subject  to  him,  his  own 
appetites,  and  inclinations,  and  passions.  So  that 
this  is  the  worst  kind  of  slavery,  so  much  worse  than 
that  of  the  mines  and  galleys,  as  the  soul  and  spirit 
of  a  man  are  more  noble  and  excellent  than  his  body. 
Now  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  is  the  most  proper 
and  effectual  means  in  the  world  to  free  us  from 
this  servitude ;  by  presenting  us  with  motives  and 
arguments  to  rescue  ourselves  from  this  slavery. 
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and  conferring  upon  us  strength  and  assistance 
to  that  end.  The  doctrine  of  our  Saviour  repre 
sents  to  us  all  those  considerations  which  may  con 
vince  us  of  the  miserable  bondage  of  those  who 
are  under  the  power  and  dominion  of  sin,  and  of  the 
fatal  inconvenience  of  continuing  in  that  state;  that 
"the  end  of  these  things'5  will  be  death:  and  to 
encourage  us  to  vindicate  our  own  liberty,  offers  us 
the  grace  and  assistance  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  to 
help  our  weakness,  and  to  strengthen  our  holy  re 
solution^  and  to  carry  us  through  those  difficulties 
which  of  ourselves  we  are  not  able  to  conquer.  The 
Son  of  God  stands  by  us  in  this  conflict,  and  "  the 
Spirit  of  him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead" 
works  in  us ;  and  if  we  would  make  use  of  this 
strength  which  is  offered  to  us,  we  may  "  break 
these  bonds  in  sunder,  and  cast  these  cords  from 
us  :  for  greater  is  he  that  is  in  us,  than  he  that  is  in 
the  world  :"  the  Spirit  of  God  is  stronger  than 
*' that  spirit  which  works  in  the  children  of  dis 
obedience."  So  that  there  is  nothing  wanting  to 
set  us  at  liberty,  but  the  resolution  of  our  own  wills. 
If  we  will  quit  ourselves  like  men,  the  power  of 
God  and  his  grace  are  ready  to  take  our  part  against 
all  our  enemies.  "  The  Son  of  God  was  manifest 
for  this  end,  to  take  away  sin,  and  to  destroy  the 
works  of  the  devil,  to  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity/' 
and  "  to  deliver  us  from  the  powers  of  darkness."  And 
why  should  we  despair  of  victory  and  success,  when 
"  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,"  who  hath  "  led  cap 
tivity  captive,"  leads  us  on,  and,  as  an  encouragement 
to  us,  shews  us  his  own  triumphs  and  conquests 
which  he  hath  made  over  sin  and  hell  ?  Are  we 
enslaved  to  the  world,  and  the  lusts  of  it  ?  He  hath 
"overcome  the  world;"  and  by  faith  we  may 
overcome  it,  that  is,  by  a  firm  belief  and  pemia- 
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sion  of  those  things  which  he  hath  revealed  to 
us ;  "  for  this  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the 
world,  even  our  faith."  Does  the  fear  of  sufferings, 
and  persecution,  and  death,  keep  us  in  bondage  ? 
The  Son  of  God  hath]  rescued  us  from  this  fear, 
by  setting  before  us  the  glorious  hopes  of  eternal 
life.  For  nothing  makes  men  afraid  of  death, 
but  the  want  of  assurance  of  another  life,  and 
of  the  happiness  of  it:  but  this  our  Saviour  hath 
"  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel."  By  his  own 
death  and  resurrection  he  hath  given  us  perfect  as 
surance  of  life  after  death,  and  a  blessed  immor 
tality.  And  this,  the  apostle  tells  us,  was  one  great 
reason  why  the  Son  of  God  took  our  mortal  nature 
upon  him,  that  he  might  conquer  death  for  us,  and 
free  us  from  the  slavish  fear  of  it  :  (Heb.  ii.  14,  15.) 
"  Forasmuch  then  as  the  children  are  partakers  of 
flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise  took  part 
of  the  same,  that  through  death  he  might  destroy 
him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil  ; 
and  deliver  them,  who  through  fear  of  death  were 
all  their  life-time  subject  to  bondage/'  The  infer 
ences  from  this  discourse  shall  be  these  two  : 

First,  To  shew  us  what  that  liberty  is  which  the 
Son  of  God  confers  upon  us.  It  is  not  a  liberty  to 
sin  ;  for  that,  our  Saviour  tells  us,  is  a  state  of  slavery 
and  bondage;  "  He  that  committeth  sin,  is  the  ser 
vant  of  sin."  This  use  indeed  some  made  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  to  encourage  themselves  in  sin, 
under  the  pretence  of  Christian  liberty,  and  that  in 
the  apostles'  days.  So  St.  Peter  tells  us,  (2  Pet.  ii. 
19.)  "  While  they  promise  them  liberty,  they  them 
selves  are  the  servants  of  corruption,"  and  in  bond 
age  to  their  lusts.  But  nothing  can  be  more  di 
rectly  contrary  to  the  great  design  and  intention  of 
the  gospel,  which  indeed  promises  and  declares  Ii- 
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foerty ;  but  not  from  the  laws  of  God,  and  the  obli 
gation  of  their  duty,  but,  as  the  apostle  calls  it,  from 
•"  the  law  of  sin  and  death."  Christian  liberty  does 
not  consist  in  being  free  from  our  duty,  but  in  doing 
those  things  which  really  tend  to  our  perfection  and 
happiness,  in  being  "  free  from  sin,  and  becoming 
the  servants  of  God."  This  is  the  proper  use  and 
exercise  of  our  liberty,  to  do  what  we  ought,  to  live 
according  to  reason  and  the  laws  of  God,  which  are 
holy,  just,  and  good.  The  freedom  which  the  Son 
of  God  designed,  was  our  being  rescued  from  the 
bondage  of  sin  and  corruption,  of  the  devil  and  our 
own  lusts,  "  that,  being  delivered  from  the  hands  of 
these  enemies,  we  might  serve  God  without  fear,  in 
holiness  and  righteousness  before  him  all  the  days 
of  our  lives." 

Secondly,  To  persuade  us  to  assert  our  liberty, 
<"  and  stand  fast  in  it."  The  Son  of  God  hath  done 
that  which  is  sufficient  on  his  part  to  vindicate  man 
kind  from  the  slavery  of  their  lusts  and  passions  : 
and  if  we  will  vigorously  set  about  the  work,  and 
put  forth  our  endeavours,  we  may  rescue  ourselves 
from  this  bondage.  And  because  it  must  be  ac 
knowledged  that  this  is  no  easy  work,  therefore,  by 
way  of  direction  and  encouragement,  I  would  com 
mend  to  men  these  following  particulars  : 

1.  To  consider  seriously  the  misery  and  danger 
of  this  condition,  and  the  necessity  of  freeing  our 
selves  from  this  slavery.  I  have  shewn  that  it  is 
the  worst  kind  of  bondage,  and  it  hath  the  saddest 
consequences.  Some  service,  though  it  be  hard  and 
grievous,  yet  men  are  content  to  endure  it,  because 
it  may  prove  beneficial  to  them,  and  is  in  order  to  a 
greater  freedom  ;  but  the  service  of  sin  is  altogether 
unprofitable.  "  What  fruit  had  ye  then  (says  the 
apostle)  in  those  things  whereof  ye  are  now  ashamed? 
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for  the  end  of  those  things  is  death. — The  wages 
of  sin  is  death."  All  the  reward  that  shall  be  given 
us  for  the  service,  is  misery  and  punishment,  "  in 
dignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,  to 
every  soul  that  doeth  evil."  So  that  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  shake  off  this  yoke,  as  we  desire  to 
escape  the  chains  of  darkness,  and  the  unspeakable 
and  insupportable  misery  of  another  world.  He 
that  now  makes  us  his  slaves  to  do  his  work,  wilt 
torment  us  for  the  doing  of  it  to  all  eternity. 

2.  Seeing  this  condition  is  so  insupportable,  and 
the  consequences  of  it  so  dreadful,  let  us  take  up  a 
firm  and  manly  resolution  to  free  ourselves  from 
this  slavery.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  break  off  a  vi 
cious  habit,  which  we  long  have  been  accustomed 
to  ;  nay,  perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things 
that  human  nature  can  attempt,  and  therefore  it  re 
quires  great  firmness  of  mind,  and  strength  of  re 
solution.  It  is  next  to  the  going  against  nature,  and 
the  conquering  of  that :  for  custom  is  a  sort  of  na 
ture,  and  every  habit  is  a  bowing  of  nature  a  certain 
way,  and  when  nature  hath  once  long  stood  bent 
one  way,  it  is  hard  to  restore  it  to  its  former  condi 
tion  ;  and  nothing  but  a  great  resolution,  taken  up 
upon  a  full  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  the  thing 
will  carry  us  through. 

3.  For  the  encouragement  of  this  resolution,  con 
sider  what  assistance  God  hath  promised  us.  In 
deed  when  we  consider  the  difficulty  of  the  thing, 
and  the  weakness  and  unsteadfastness  of  our  own 
minds,  how  apt  we  are  to  give  over  when  we  meet 
with  great  opposition  and  resistance,  we  might  just 
ly  be  discouraged  in  our  attempts,  if  we  had  no 
thing  but  our  own  strength  to  trust  to  :  but  God 
bath  promised  to  stand  by  us,  and  second  us  in  the 
conflict;  and  if  he  be  for  us,  what  can  stand  against 
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usJ  Tliere  is  nothing  too  hard  for  a  vStout  resolution 
backed  by  the  grace  of  God. 

4.  That  we  may  not  be  discouraged  by  an  appre 
hension  of  too  much  difficulty  in  the  thing,  consider 
that  the  main  difficulty  is  at  first.     So  soon  as  we 
have  resolutely  begun,  the  work  is  half  done  ;  if  we 
can  but  sustain  the  first  brunt,  the  enemy  will  give 
ground  apace;  every  day  we  shall  get  more  strength, 
and  the  habits  of  sin  will  be  weakened.  In  all  cases 
there  is  difficulty  in  breaking  off  a  habit,  and  doing 
contrary  to   what   we  have  been  used   and  accus 
tomed  to  do  :  but  after  we  have  practised  the  con 
trary  awhile,  it  will  every  day  grow  more  easy  and 
pleasant ;  for  custom  will  make  any  thing  so. 

5.  Consider  that  the  longer  we  continue  in  this 
state,  the  harder  we  shall  find  it  to  rescue  ourselves 
from  it;  for  sin  will  every  day  get  more  strength, 
and  we  shall  have  less  ;  for  vice  is  so  far  from  being 
mortified  by  age,  that  by  every  day's  continuance  in 
it  we  increase  the  power  of  it :  and  so  much  strength 
as  anyone  adds  to  his  disease  he   takes  from  him 
self.     And  this  is  a  double  weakening  of  us,  when 
we  do  not  only  lose  our  strength,  but  the  enemy  gets 
it,  and  will  employ  it  against  us.    Therefore,  let  us 
presently  set  about  this  work,  "  to-day,  whilst  it  is 
called  to-day,  lest  we  be  hardened  through  the  de- 
ceitfulness  of  sin."     The  longer  we  continue  in  sin, 
the  farther  God  withdraws  his  grace  from  us;  and 
not  only  so,  but  the  devil  gets  a  greater  dominion 
over  us,  and  a  firmer  possession  of  us,  till  by  de 
grees  we  do  insensibly  slide  into  that  state,  in  which, 
•without  the  miraculous  grace  of  God,  we  are  like 
for  ever  to  continue.     "  Can  the  Ethiopian  change 
his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ?  then  may  ye  also 
be  good,  that  are  accustomed  to  evil."     It  is  next  to 
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a  natural  impossibility  for  a  man  to  rescue  himself 
out  of  this  state. 

6.  And  lastly,  Be  not  discouraged  though  ye  do 
not  meet  with  that  success,  at  first,  which  ye  ex 
pected  and  hoped  for;  though  after  several  attempts 
to  recover  your  liberty,  ye  be  foiled  and  cast  back. 
It  sometimes  so  happens  that  some  are,  by  a  mighty 
resolution,  and  very  extraordinary  and  overpower 
ing  degree  of  God's  grace,  reclaimed  from  a  wicked 
life  at  once  :  but  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  God's 
grace,  evil  habits  are  mastered  and  subdued  by  de 
grees  ;  and  though  we  be  resolved  upon  a  better 
course,  and  entered  upon  it,  yet  the  inclinations  to 
our  former  course  will  frequently  return  upon  us, 
and  may  sometimes  too  prevail.  And  we  are  not 
to  think  this  strange:  it  is  nothing  but  what  is  natu 
ral,  and  may  reasonably  be  expected.  It  is  no  just 
ground  of  discouragement  to  us,  if,  after  we  have  en 
gaged  in  a  good  course,  we  be  sometimes  pulled 
back  again,  and  the  habits  which  we  are  breaking 
off  from  gather  strength,  and  make  head  again  ;  as 
an  enemy  after  he  is  routed,  and  hath  begun  to  fly, 
doth  frequently  rally,  and  makes  as  if  he  would  re 
new  the  fight  again,  and  may  perhaps  prevail  in  a 
little  skirmish  :  but  for  all  this,  we  are  nevertheless 
in  a  fair  way  to  victory,  if  we  will  pursue  our  first 
advantage,  and  prosecute  it  vigorously.  Nay,  this 
should  be  so  far  from  discouraging  us,  that  it  should 
make  us  resume  new  courage,  that  we  may  not  lose 
what  we  have  got. 

I  the  rather  mention  this,  because  many  miscarry 
upon  this  account,  and  many  good  resolutions  and 
attempts  to  vindicate  our  liberty  from  the  bondage 
of  corruption,  are  given  over  and  come  to  nothing, 
because  men  make  false  accounts  of  things,  and  exr 
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pect  to  conquer  and  get  a  complete  victory  at  first: 
and  indeed  they  are  taught  by  those  who  are  not 
well  skilled  in  this  spiritual  warfare,  that  this  work 
is  done  in  an  instant,  and  the  habits  of  grace  and 
virtue  are  infused  into  men  at  once  ;  and  if  men  give 
back,  all  they  had  done  is  lost,  and  that  they  are  in 
a  worse  condition,  than  if  they  had  never  begun : 
whereas  usually  it  is  quite  otherwise,  and  the  habits 
of  goodness  are  acquired,  as  other  habits  are,  by 
slow  degrees  at  first,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  con 
flict  ;  and  it  is  a  good  while  before  a  man  cobies  to 
that  confirmed  state,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have 
conquered  ;  but  if  he  persistvS  in  his  resolutions,  and 
when  he  hath  received  some  foil,  take  heart  again, 
he  is  in  the  way  to  victory;  and  though  he  be  not 
in  a  perfect  state  of  acceptance  with  God,  yet  his 
endeavours  have  the  acceptance  of  good  beginnings, 
and  he  hath  no  reason  to  be  discouraged  at  what  he 
had  reason  to  expect  when  he  began  this  work,  if 
he  calculate  things  aright :  and  they  that  tell  men 
otherwise,  have  taken  up  false  notions  in  divinity, 
but  do  not  consult  human  nature,  and  the  usual  pro 
gress  of  God's  grace  in  the  conversion  of  a  sinner, 
and  reclaiming  him  in  a  wicked  course,  and  have 
not  taken  sufficient  care  to  reconcile  their  notions 
of  divinity,  with  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  certain 
and  undoubted  experience  of  mankind.  Therefore 
let  no  man  be  faint  and  discouraged  upon  this  ac 
count,  and  think  the  thing  is  not  to  be  done,  because 
he  doth  not  meet  with  perfect  success  at  first ;  for 
this  seldom  happens,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
expected:  but  let  him  still  go  on  and  reinforce  his  re 
solutions,  and  the  opposition  and  difficulty  will 
abate,  and  the  work  continually  grow  easier  upon 
his  hand,  and  "  the  God  of  peace  will  at  last  tread 
down  Satan  under  his  feet." 


SERMON  CCXLVII. 

[Preached  Feb.  15,  1685.] 

THE  DUTY  OF  IMPROVING  THE  PRESENT  OPPOR 
TUNITY  AND  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  GOSPEL 

Then  said  Jesus  unto  them,  Yet  a  little  ivhile 
is  the  light  with  you;  walk  while  ye  have  the 
ligfit,  lest  darkness  come  upon  you. — JOHN  xii. 
35. 

"  THEN  said  Jesus  unto  them,"  that  is,  upon  the 
discourse  he  had  just  before  had  with  them,  con 
cerning  his  approaching  death,  and  departure  out 
of  this  world;  at  the  mention  whereof,  they  were 
offended  and  troubled;  but  instead  of  that,  our  Sa 
viour  puts  them  upon  that  which  would  be  of  real 
use  and  benefit  to  them,  to  improve  those  advan 
tages  and  opportunities,  which  they  were  like  to  en 
joy  but  a  little  while;  "  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them, 
Yet  a  little  while  is  the  light  with  you;  walk  while 
ye  have  the  light,  lest  darkness  come  upon  you;  for 
he  that  walketh  in  darkness  knoweth  not  whither 
he  goeth." 

"  Yet  a  little  while  is  the  light  with  you."  This 
our  Saviour  speaks  of  himself,  and  his  personal  pre 
sence  and  teaching  among  them ;  "  Yet  a  little 
while  is  the  light  with  you:"  for  so  he  frequently 
calls  himself  and  his  doctrine.  (^John  iii.  19.)  "  Light 
is  come  into  the  world."  (John  viii.  12.)  "  I  am  the 
light  of  the  world:  he  that  followeth  me,  shall  not 
walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life;" 
that  is,  such  a  light  as  will  direct  him  in  the  way  to 
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eternal  life;  and,  (John  ix,  5.)  "  As  long  as  I  am  in 
the  world,  I  am  the  light  of  the  world." 

"  Walk  while  ye  have  the  light."  Light  is  the 
opportunity  of  action,  and  going  about  our  business, 
and  therefore  it  is  joined  with  walking  and  working, 
as  in  the  text  I  mentioned  before,  "  I  am  the  light 
of  the  world:  he  that  followeth  me,  shall  not  walk 
in  darkness."  And  (John  ix.  4.)  where  the  conti 
nuance  of  this  opportunity  of  light  is  called  the  day, 
and  the  ceasing  or  withdrawing  of  it,  the  night  :^-  I 
must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me,  (says  our 
Lord,)  while  it  is  day:  the  night  cometh,  when  no 
man  can  work."  Therefore  we  should  \yalk  and 
work  while  we  have  the  light. 

"  Lest  darkness  come  upon  you."  And  this  will 
be  a  dismal  and  fatal  time,  when  all  opportunity  of 
walking  and  working  will  be  at  an  end ;  for  when  the 
light  hath  left  us,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  see  what  to 
do,  or  whither  to  go,  as  our  Saviour  adds,  to  enforce 
his  exhortation  of  making  use  of  the  present  advan 
tages  and  opportunities.  "  Walk  while  ye  have  the 
light,  lest  darkness  come  upon  you:  for  he  that 
walketh  in  darkness,  knoweth  not  whither  he  goeth." 

All  this  our  Saviour  plainly  speaks  to  the  Jews, 
with  relation  to  his  own  personal  presence  and 
preaching  among  them,  which  he  tells  them  would 
shortly  cease,  and  be  at  an  end.  In  which  sense 
these  words  do  not  concern  us,  but  only  the  Jews  at 
that  time,  to  whom  they  were  spoken  ;  but  by  an 
equality  of  reason,  the  advice  here  given  by  our  Sa 
viour,  first  and  immediately  to  the  Jews,  may  be  re 
commended  to  us,  in  the  general  reason  and  inten 
tion  of  it;  to  us,  1  say,  who,  though  we  do  not  enjoy 
the  light  of  Christ's  personal  presence,  yet  we  have 
the  light  of  his  doctrine,  and  the  power  and  presence 
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of  his  Spirit  going  along  with  it,  and  supplying  the 
absence  of  his  person ;  so  that  in  effect  we  have  all 
the  advantages  and  means  of  salvation,  which  the 
Jews  had  ;  and  we  know  not  how  long  they  may  be 
continued,  or  how  soon  they  may  be  taken  from  us; 
and  therefore  the  general  reason  and  intendment  of 
this  advice  concerns  us  equally  with  the  Jews,  and 
considering  the  uncertainty  of  the  continuance  of  the 
means  and  opportunities  of  salvation,  either  to  a 
particular  people  or  person,  we  may  very  well  apply 
these  words  of  our  Saviour  to  ourselves,  and  as  if 
they  had  been  spoken  by  him  to  us  as  well  as  to  the 
Jews  ;  "  Yet  a  little  while  is  the  light  with  yon  : 
walk  while  ye  have  the  light,  lest  darkness  come 
upon  you;  for  he  that  walketh  in  darkness  knoweth 
not  whither  he  goeth." 

Abstracting  then  from  the  particular  occasion  and 
meaning  of  the  words,  I  shall  prosecute  the  general 
reason  and  intention  of  them,  as  it  may  be  accommo 
dated  to  us,  and  that  in  these  following  particulars: 

First,  As  we  have  the  like  means  and  opportu 
nities  of  grace  and  salvation  as  the  Jews  had. 

Secondly,  In  that  the  season  of  their  continuance 
is  uncertain  to  us,  as  well  as  it  was  to  them  ;  we 
know  not  how  long  they  may  be  continued,  nor  how 
soon  they  may  be  taken  from  us. 

Thirdly,  In  that  the  same  duty  and  obligation  lie 
upon  us,  of  improving  the  present  advantages  and 
opportunities  which  we  enjoy.  "  Walk  while  ye  have 
the  light." 

Fourthly,  In  that  we  may  justly  apprehend  the 
like  danger  and  dismal  consequence  of  being  de 
prived  of  these  happy  opportunities  and  advantages. 
"  Lest  darkness  come  upon  you;  for  he  that  walk 
eth  in  darkness  knoweth  not  whither  he  goeth." 
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Fifthly,  I  shall  consider  by  what  things  God  is 
more  especially  provoked,  to  deprive  a  people  of  the 
means  and  opportunities  of  grace  and  salvation. 

And  then,  lastly,  What  is  the  way  and  means  to 
prevent  so  dismal  a  judgment,  and  procure,  if  it 
may  be,  "  a  lengthening  of  our  tranquillity."  I  shall 
go  over  these  particulars  as  briefly  as  I  can. 

First,  That  we  have  the  like  means  and  opportu 
nities  of  grace  and  salvation  as  the  Jews  had  ;  not 
the  very  same  in  kind,  and  all  the  circumstances  of 
them,  as  I  noted  before,  but  the  same  equivalently, 
and  in  substance,  and  to  all  the  other  purposes  of 
our  eternal  salvation  and  happiness,  if  we  make  a 
right  use  of  them.  The  Jews  had  the  personal  pre 
sence  and  preaching  of  Christ  among  them  ;  they 
did  converse  familiarly  with  him,  "  did  eat  and 
drink  in  his  presence,"  and  heard  him  "  teach  in 
their  streets  ;"  which  was  a  very  valuable  and  signal 
privilege,  vouchsafed  only  to  that  people,  and  only 
in  that  age.  For  as  to  his  personal  presence  and 
conversation,  "  he  was  not  sent,  but  only  to  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel." 

But  we  have  still  the  same  means  and  advan 
tages  in  substance,  which  they  had  ;  "  the  gospel  is 
preached  to  us,  as  well  as  to  them  ;"  we  have  all  the 
light  and  direction  concerning  our  duty,  and  all  the 
encouragement  to  holiness  and  obedience,  which 
they  had  ;  and  there  is  still  the  same  inward  opera 
tion  and  concurrence  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  accom 
panying  his  word,  and  making  way  for  the  enter 
tainment  of  it ;  if  there  be  but  the  same  "  obsequi 
ousness  of  faith"  iu  us,  and  readiness  to  "  receive 
the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  that  we  may  be  saved." 

Nay,  we  have  several  advantages  above  them ;  that 
the  Christian  religion  does  not  lie  under  those  pre- 
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judices  in  respect  of  us,  which  it  did  with  them  ;  it 
hath  been  now  for  many  ages  received  and  esta 
blished  among  us,  and  the  prejudice  of  education 
is  on  its  side ;  and  it  hath  had  great  and  manifold 
confirmation  given  to  it,  since  our  Saviour's  time, 
by  the  wonderful  success  and  prevalency  of  it  in 
the  world,  notwithstanding  all  the  disadvantages 
it  lay  under,  and  the  mighty  opposition  that  was 
raised  against  it,  by  the  remarkable  fulfilling  of 
many  of  our  Saviour's  predictions  concerning  the 
final  destruction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and 
the  desolation  of  that  city,  and  the  dispersion  of 
the  Jewish  nation  over  the  world,  and  their  being 
hated  of  all  nations,  which  hath  now  continued  for 
above  sixteen  hundred  years,  and  we  see  it  at  this 
day,  as  if  the  providence  of  God  had  ordered  it 
on  purpose,  for  a  standing  monument  and  testimony 
in  all  ages,  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion. 

So  that,  blessed  be  God !  there  is  no  want  of  means 
"  to  bring  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  that 
we  may  be  saved  ;"  no  want  of  evidence  to  confirm 
to  us  the  truth  of  this  religion :  there  is  nothing 
wanting  on  God's  part;  if  there  be  any  failure  and 
defect,  it  is  ours,  who  will  not  walk  in  the  light, 
while  we  have  it ;  nor  "  know  in  this  our  day  the 
things  which  belong  to  our  peace,  before  they  be 
hid  from  our  eyes." 

Secondly,  The  season  of  the  continuance  of  these 
means  of  grace  and  salvation,  which  are  afforded 
to  us,  is  uncertain  to  us,  as  well  as  it  was  to  them. 
We  know  not  how  long  they  may  be  vouchsafed  to 
us,  nor  how  soon  they  may  be  taken  away  from 
us:  "  Yet  a  little  while  the  light  is  with  you,"saith 
our  Saviour  to  the  Jews  ;  meaning,  that  he  himself 
should  shortly  be  put  to  death,  and  removed  from 
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them.  This  is  not  just  our  case:  but  thus  far  it 
agrees,  that  the  light  of  the  gospel,  and  the  blessed 
opportunities  which  thereby  we  enjoy,  are  of  an 
uncertain  continuance,  and  may  be  of  a  lesser  or 
longer  duration,  as  God  pleaseth,  and  according 
as  we  make  use  of  them,  and  demean  ourselves 
under  them.  I  remember  there  is  a  very  odd  pas 
sage  in  Mr.  Herbert's  poems,  which  whether  it  be 
only  the  prudent  conjecture  and  foresight  of  a  wise 
man,  or  there  be  something  more  prophetical  in  it, 
I  cannot  tell;  it  is  this: 

"  Religion  stands  on  tiptoes  in  our  land, 

Ready  to  pass  to  the  American  strand. 

When  Seine  shall  swallow  Tiber,  and  the  Thames, 

By  letting  in  them  both,  pollute  her  streams, 

Then  shall  religion  to  America  flee : 

They  have  their  times  of  gospel,  even  as  we." 

The  meaning  of  it  is  this:  that  when  the  vices  of 
Italy  shall  pass  into  France,  and  the  vices  of  both 
shall  overspread  England,  then  the  gospel  will  leave 
these  parts  of  the  world,  and  pass  into  America, 
to  visit  those  dark  regions,  which  have  so  long  "  sat 
in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death."  And  this 
is  not  so  improbable,  if  we  consider,  what  vast  co 
lonies  in  this  last  age  have  been  transplanted  out 
of  Europe  into  those  parts,  as  it  were  on  purpose 
to  prepare  and  make  way  for  such  a  change.  But, 
however  that  be,  considering  how  impiety  and  all 
manner  of  wickedness  do  reign  among  us,  we  have 
too  much  cause  to  apprehend,  that  if  we  do  not 
reform  and  grow  better,  the  providence  of  God  will 
find  some  way  or  other  to  deprive  us  of  that  light, 
which  is  so  abused  and  affronted  by  our  wicked 
and  lewd  lives  ;  and  God  seems  now  to  say  to  us, 
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as  our  Lord  did  to  the  Jews,  "  Yet  a  little  while 
is  the  light  with  you  ;  walk  while  ye  have  the  light, 
lest  darkness  come  upon  you."  I  proceed  to  the 

Third  particular,  That  there  is  the  same  duty  and 
obligation  upon  us,  that   was   upon  the  Jews,  of 
improving  the  present  advantages  and  opportunities 
of  salvation  which  we  enjoy  ;  and  our  Lord  says 
to  us,  as  well  as  to  them,  "  Walk  while  ye  have 
the   light."     He  expects  from  us,  that  we  should 
make  use  of  those   blessed  opportunities,  and  an 
swer  those  manifold  advantages,  which  are  afforded 
to  us,  above  most  nations  of  the  world ;  that  we 
should  improve  our  knowledge  in  religion,  and  ad 
vance   daily  in  the  practice  of  it ;  that  we  should 
work  while  it  is  day,  and  that  the  more    light  we 
have,  the  better  our  lives  should  be.     For  this  is 
to  walk  in  the  light ;  to  make  use  of  the  present 
advantages  and  opportunities,   and  to  be  active  and 
industrious   "  to  work  out  our  own  salvation  ;  to 
be  fruitful  in  every  good  word  and  work,  and   to 
abound  in  all  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  which  are 
by  Jesus  Christ  to  the  glory  and  praise  of  God." 
The  apostle  St.  Peter  tells  us  at  large,  what  obli 
gation  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  lays  upon  all 
Christians,  to  make  answerable  improvement  in  all 
goodness  and  virtue:  (2  Pet.  i.  3 — 9.)  "  According 
as  his  Divine  power  hath  given  unto  us  all  things 
that  pertain  unto  life  and  godliness,  through   the 
knowledge  of  him  that  hath  called  us  to  glory  and 
virtue;  whereby  are  given  unto  us  exceeding  great 
and  precious  promises,  that  by  these  yon  might  be 
partakers  of  the  Divine  nature,  having  escaped  the 
corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through  lust.     And 
besides  this,  giving  all  diligence,  add  to  your  faith, 
virtue;  and  to  virtue,  knowledge;   and  to  know- 
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ledge,  temperance;  and  to  temperance,  patience; 
and  to  patience,  godliness ;  and  to  godliness,  bro 
therly  kindness ;  and  to  brotherly  kindness,  charity. 
For  if  these  things  be  in  you,  and  abound,  they 
make  you  that  ye  shall  neither  be  barren  nor  un 
fruitful  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
But  he  that  lacketh  these  things,  is  blind,  and 
cannot  see  far  off,  and  hath  forgotten  that  he  was 
purged  from  his  old  sins."  If  the  gospel  have  not 
this  effect  upon  us,  if  we  make  no  use  of  the  light 
of  it,  we  do  not  consider  that  the  proper  effect  of 
the  Christian  religion,  is  to  purge  men  from  those 
sins  and  vices  which  reigned  in  them  before;  and 
if  it  have  not  this  effect  upon  us,  it  had  been  better 
for  us  to  have  been  without  this  light  and  know 
ledge.  So  the  same  apostle  declares:  (chap.  ii.  21.) 
"  For  it  had  been  better  for  them  not  to  have  known 
the  way  of  righteousness,  than  after  they  have  known 
it,  to  turn  from  the  holy  commandment  delivered 
unto  them."  I  proceed  to  the 

Fourth  particular,  That  if  we  make  no  improve 
ment  of  these  happy  advantages  and  opportunities, 
we  may  justly  apprehend  the  like  danger,  and 
dismal  consequences  of  being  deprived  of  them. 
"  Walk  while  ye  have  the  light,  lest  darkness  come 
upon  you  :  for  he  that  walketh  in  darkness,  know- 
eth  not  whither  he  goeth."  God's  dealing  with  the 
Jews  upon  this  provocation  was  very  terrible;  and, 
as  the  apostle  saith  upon  another  occasion,  "  it 
serves  for  an  example  and  admonition  to  us,  upon 
whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come."  They  who 
not  only  opposed  and  rejected  that  light  which  God 
sent  among  them,  but  did  what  in  them  lay  to  ex 
tinguish  and  put  it  out,  by  putting  to  death  the 
Son  of  God,  deserved  to  have  been  immediately 
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deprived  of  that  light,  and  to  have  been  left  in  utter 
darkness:  but  God  was  pleased  in  his  great  mercy 
to  grant  a  reprieve  to  them,  and  to  continue  the 
great  blessing  of  the  gospel  to  them  for  forty  years 
longer:  but  when,  notwithstanding  this,  they  still 
continued  impenitent,  God  at  last  withdrew  this 
light,  and  by  a  particular  providence  gave  warning 
to  the  Christians  to  flee  from  Jerusalem,  just  before 
the  siege  was  laid  to  it ;  and  then  darkness  came 
upon  them  indeed,  and  they  knew  not  whither  they 
went,  nor  what  they  did  ;  the  things  of  their  peace 
were  then  hid  from  their  eyes,  because  they  would 
not  know  the  time  of  their  visitation.  They  fell 
into  the  greatest  disorders  and  confusions,  and,  by 
the  just  judgment  of  God,  were  strangely  blinded 
and  hardened  to  their  own  ruin  ;  and  being  forsaken 
of  God,  and  of  his  glorious  gospel,  which  they  had 
rejected,  they  exercised  all  sorts  of  violence  and 
cruelty  upon  one  another,  and  were  abandoned  to 
all  manner  of  wickedness  and  folly  ;  not  only  of 
fending  against  their  own  law,  for  which  they  pre 
tended  so  great  a  veneration,  but  committing  things 
contrary  to  all  laws  of  nature  and  humanity;  as 
may  be  seen  at  large  in  the  history  of  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  written  by  Josephus,  who  lived  in 
that  time. 

And  there  is  the  like  danger,  I  do  not  say  of  the 
very  same  judgments,  (for  there  was  something 
peculiar  in  their  case,  they  not  only  rejecting  and 
abusing  the  gospel,  but  killing  and  crucifying  the 
Son  of  God,  who  brought  those  glad  tidings  to 
them;)  but  of  very  great  and  dismal  calamities,  if 
ever  we  provoke  God  by  our  abuse  of  the  gospel, 
and  great  unfruitfulness  under  it,  to  deprive  us  of 
so  invaluable  a  blessing.  Whenever  that  leaves  us, 
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we  may  expect  the  most  dismal  judgments  and  cala 
mities  to  break  in  upon  us. 

For  that  parable  concerning  the  husbandmen, 
who,  instead  of  rendering  to  their  lord  the  fruits 
of  his  vineyard  in  due  season,  evilly  entreated,  and 
killed  those  whom  he  sent  to  them  ;  I  say,  this 
parable,  though  it  immediately  respected  the  Jews, 
yet  it  does  in  proportion  concern  all  that  live  un- 
frnitfully  under  the  gospel:  (Matt.  xxi.  40,  41.) 
"  When  the  lord  therefore  of  the  vineyard  cometh, 
what  will  he  do  unto  those  husbandmen  ?  They  say 
unto  him,  He  will  miserably  destroy  those  wicked 
men,  and  will  let  out  his  vineyard  unto  other  hus 
bandmen,  which  shall  render  him  the  fruits  in  their 
seasons."  And,  (ver.  43,  44.)  "  Therefore  I  say  unto 
you,  (says  our  Lord,)  The  kingdom  of  God  shall 
be  taken  from  you,  and  given  to  a  nation  bringing 
forth  the  fruits  thereof.  And  whosoever  shall  fall 
on  this  stone,  shall  be  broken  ;  but  on  whomsoever 
it  shall  fall,  it  will  grind  him  to  powder." 

The  removal  of  the  gospel  from  any  people,  as 
it  is  the  greatest  judgment  in  itself,  so  it  is  likely  to 
be  accompanied  with  the  greatest  temporal  miseries 
and  calamities;  and  so  in  fact  it  hath  happened  not 
only  to  the  Jews,  whose  case,  as  I  said  before,  hath 
something  in  it  peculiar,  but  to  other  churches  and 
nations:  to  the  seven  famous  churches  of  Asia, 
the  cities  of  them  being  demolished  and  laid  waste, 
and  the  very  place  of  several  of  them  hardly  known 
at  this  day.  And  so  likewise  it  hath  happened  to 
the  flourishing  churches  of  Africa,  where  Christi 
anity  is  extinguished,  and  the  place  of  them  now 
the  great  seat  of  barbarism  and  slavery. 

And  God  seems  to  set  these  examples  before  us, 
as  a  dreadful  warning  and  admonition  to  us,  and 
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to  say  to  us  as  he  did  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem, 
(Jer.  vii.  12 — 15.)  "  But  go  ye  now  unto  my  place 
which  was  in  Shiloh,  where  I  set  my  name  at  the 
first,  and  see  what  I  did  to  it,  for  the  wickedness  of 
my  people  Israel.  And  now,  because  ye  have  done 
all  these  works,  saith  the  Lord,  and  I  spake  unto 
you,  rising  up  early  and  speaking,  but  ye  heard 
not;  and  I  called  yon,  but  ye  answered  not:  there 
fore  will  I  do  unto  this  house,  which  is  called  by 
my  name,  wherein  ye  trust,  and  unto  the  place 
which  I  gave  to  you,  and  to  your  fathers,  as  I  have 
done  to  Shiloh..  And  1  will  cast  you  out  of  my 
sight,  as  I  have  cast  out  all  your  brethren."  I  pro 
ceed  to  the 

Fifth  particular  I  mentioned,  which  is  to  con 
sider,  By  what  means  God  is  more  especially  pro 
voked  to  deprive  a  people  of  the  light  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  means  of  salvation.  By  these  two  more 
especially — by  a  general  barrenness  and  unfruitful- 
ness  under  them  ;  and  by  a  general  impiety  and 
wickedness. 

1.  By  a  general  barrenness  and  nnfruitfulness 
under  the  means  and  opportunities  of  salvation 
plentifully  afforded  to  us.  This  our  Saviour  repre 
sents  to  us  in  the  parable  of  the  husband  men,  which 
I  mentioned  before,  who  rendered  no  fruit  of  the 
vineyard  let  out  to  them,  for  which  they  are  threat 
ened  to  have  the  vineyard  taken  from  them,  and 
let  out  to  other  husbandmen,  who  will  render  the 
fruits  of  it  in  their  seasons.  And  in  the  same  chap 
ter  (Matt.  xxi.  19.)  we  find  our  Saviour  cursing  the 
fig-tree,  which  he  saw  in  the  way,  because  he  found 
nothing  thereon  but  leaves  only.  Leaves  are  the 
outward  show  and  profession  of  religion ;  but  if 
there  be  no  fruit,  we  may  justly  fear  a  curse  :  for 
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our  Saviour  did  not  curse  the  fig-tree  for  its  own 
sake,  but  for  our  example.  Sterilitas  nostra  in 
Jicuvapulat;  "Our  barrenness  is  corrected  and  chas 
tised  in  the  curse  which  he  pronounced  upon  the 
fig-tree."  To  the  same  purpose  there  is  a  remark 
able  parable  of  a  barren  fig-tree,  and  of  the  hus 
bandman's  patient  expectation  of  fruit  from  it, 
(Luke  xiii.  7 — 9.)  after  three  years'  waiting.  "  Then 
said  he  unto  the  dresser  of  this  vineyard,  Behold 
these  three  years  I  come  seeking  fruit  on  this  fig- 
tree,  and  find  none  :  cut  it  down,  why  cumbereth 
it  the  ground  ?  And  he,  answering,  said  unto  him, 
Lord,  let  it  alone  this  year  also,  till  I  shall  dig 
about  it,  and  dung  it:  and  if  it  bear  fruit,  well ;  and 
if  not,  then  after  that  thou  shalt  cut  it  down."  It  is 
literally  true,  that  fruit  may  be  expected  from  a  fig- 
tree  at  farthest  the  third  year ;  and  if  in  that  time 
it  doth  not  bear,  it  is  almost  in  vain  to  expect  it: 
but  our  Saviour  intended  by  this  parable  to  reprove 
the  Jews,  among  whom  he  had  taken  so  much  pains 
for  three  years,  and  was  now  upon  his  fourth,  re 
solving  with  the  utmost  patience  to  expect  the  fruit 
of  repentance,  and  obedience  to  his  doctrine,  and 
then  to  leave  them,  and  withdraw  that  light  from 
them  which  they  made  no  use  of:  and  yet  after 
this,  he  continued  his  apostles  among  them,  who 
preached  the  doctrine  of  life  and  salvation  to  them 
for  many  years,  before  he  punished  their  barrenness 
under  all  those  means,  by  taking  away  his  gospel 
from  them,  and  giving  them  up  to  utter  ruin  and  de 
struction. 

2.  Another  and  higher  provocation  of  Almighty 
God  to  take  away  his  gospel  from  a  nation,  is  great 
and  general  impiety  and  wickedness,  an  universal 
corruption  and  depravation  of  manners.  When  the 
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vineyard  which  God  hath  planted  with  so  much 
care,  doth  not  only  not  bring  forth  good  grapes, 
but  bring  forth  wild  grapes,  as  it  is  in  the  parable 
of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  concerning  the  house  of  Is 
rael;  then  God  will  breakdown  the  hedge  of  it,  and 
lay  it  waste;  and  will  also  "  command  the  clouds, 
that  they  rain  no  rain  upon  it."     When  no  means 
will  prevail  upon  a  people  to  bring  them  to  good 
ness,  God  will  then  give  over  all  care  of  them,  and 
deprive  them  of  the  means  whereby  they  should  be 
made  better.     When  they  do  not  only  frustrate  his 
expectation,  but    do   quite   contrary    to    what    he 
looked  for,  he  will   be   no   farther    concerned   for 
them.     So  we  find  in  the  application  of  that  para 
ble;  (Isa.  v.  7.)  "  For  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts  is  the  house  of  Israel,  and  the  men  of  Judah 
his  pleasant  plant ;  and   he  looked  for  judgment, 
but  behold  oppression  ;  for  righteousness,  but  be 
hold  a  cry."     And  this  we  find  under  the  gospel, 
(Heb.  vi.   7,  8.)  "  For  the  earth  which  drinketh  in 
the  rain  that  cometh  oft  upon  it,  and  bringeth  forth 
herbs  meet  for  them  by  whom  it  is  dressed,  re- 
ceiveth  blessing  from  God.     But  that  which  bear- 
eth  thorns  and  briars  is  rejected,  and  is  nigh  unto 
cursing,  whose  end  is  to  be  burned."     Briars  and 
thorns  are  not  mere  unfruitfulness  under  the  gos 
pel,  but  contempt  of  it,  and  affronting  it  by  our 
wicked  lives.     When  infidelity  and  contempt  of  re 
ligion  appear  openly  in  a  nation,  and  impiety  and 
vice  grow  impudent  and  universal,  even  when  the 
gospel  shineth  in  its  clearest  and  strongest  light, 
and  the  wrath  of  God,  not  only  in  his  word,  but  by 
his  providence,  and  "  by  terrible  things  in  righte 
ousness,"  is   so   plainly    "   revealed    from  heaven 
against   all    ungodliness    and    unrighteousness    of 
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men  ;"  when  people  are  taught  their  duty,  and  the 
true  knowledge  of  God,  but  will  receive  no  instruc 
tion,  but  persist  in  their  lewd  and  vicious  courses, 
and  "  commit  iniquity  with  greediness  ;"  this,  if 
any  thing,  is  a  just  provocation  of  Almighty  God 
to  remove  his  candlestick  from  such  a  nation  as 
this,  and  to  leave  them  in  darkness  ;  since  light 
hath  no  other  effect  upon  them,  but  to  make  them 
more  wild  and  extravagant.  There  remains  only 
the 

Sixth  and  last  particular,  which  I  mentioned,  to 
be  spoken  to  ;  namely,  What  is  the  way  and  means 
to  prevent  so  dismal  a  judgment,  and  to  procure,  if 
it  may  be,  "  a  lengthening  of  our  tranquillity,"  and 
a  longer  enjoyment  of  the  means  and  opportunities 
of  grace  and  salvation.  And  our  best  direction  in 
this  case,  will  be  to  follow  the  counsel  which  the 
Spirit  gives  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  to  pre 
vent  the  removing  of  their  candlestick  out  of  its 
place  ;  that  is,  their  being  deprived  of  the  light  of 
the  gospel,  which  shone  so  clearly  among  them  : 
"  He  then  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the 
Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches."  To  the  church  of 
Ephesus,  (Rev.  ii.  5.)  "  Remember  from  whence 
thou  art  fallen,  and  repent,  and  do  the  first  works; 
or  else  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  re 
move  thy  candlestick  out  of  his  place,  except  thou 
repent."  To  the  church  of  Smyrna,  (ver.  10.)  "  Fear 
none  of  those  things  which  thou  shalt  suffer:  be 
hold  the  devil  shall  cast  some  of  you  into  prison, 
that  ye  may  be  tried,  and  ye  shall  have  tribulation 
ten  days.  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will 
give  thee  a  crown  of  life."  To  the  church  of  Per- 
gamos,  (ver.  16.)  "  Repent;  or  else  I  will  come  unto 
thee  quickly."  To  the  church  of  Sardis,  (chap.  iii. 
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ver.  2,  3.)  "  Be  watchful,  and  strengthen  the  things 
which  remain,  that  are  ready  to  die :  for  I  have  not 
found  thy  works  perfect  before  God.  Remember 
therefore  how  thou  hast  received  and  heard,  and 
hold  fast,  and  repent.  If  therefore  thou  shalt  not 
\vatch,  I  will  come  upon  thee  as  a  thief,  and  thou 
shalt  not  know  what  hour  I  will  come  upon  thee." 
To  the  church  of  Laodicea,  (ver.  19.)  "  Be  zealous 
therefore,  and  repent." 

You  see  what  are  the  means  prescribed  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  to  prevent  the  removing  of  our  can 
dlestick  out  of  its  place;  to  be  sensible  of  our  great 
degeneracy  from  our  primitive  piety,  and  the  strict 
practice  of  religion  ;  and  to  exercise  a  deep  repent 
ance  for  it,  and  effectually  to  reform,  and  do  our 
first  works.  "  Remember  whence  thou  art  fallen, 
and  repent,  and  do  thy  first  works."  And  then 
great  vigilancy  and  watchfulness,  that  we  be  not 
surprised  before  we  are  aware:  "  Be  watchful ;  for 
if  thou  shalt  not  watch,  I  will  come  upon  thee  as  a 
thief;  and  thou  shalt  not  know  what  hour  I  will 
come  upon  thee."  Now  watchfulness  implies  great 
sobriety  and  temperance,  and  is  usually  joined  with 
fervent  and  earnest  prayer :  "  Watch  ye  therefore, 
and  pray  always."  Next,  to  hold  fast  the  doc 
trine  which  we  have  received  and  heard,  the  faith 
which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  (as  St.  Jude 
calls  it :)  "  Remember  how  thou  hast  received  and 
heard,  and  hold  fast."  And  lastly,  zeal  for  God's 
glory,  and  an  undaunted  resolution  to  adhere 
to  it,  notwithstanding  all  dangers  and  sufferings. 
"  Be  zealous,  fear  none  of  those  things  which  thou 
shalt  suffer,  but  be  thou  faithful  unto  the  death." 

If  we  follow  this  counsel,  we  may  hope,  nay,  we 
may  be  assured,  that  God  will  still  continue  to  us 
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the  blessed  means  and  opportunities  of  grace  and 
salvation:  that  our  pastors  shall  "not  be  removed 
into  corners,  but  that  our  eyes  shall  still  see  our 
teachers  ;"  that  God  will  not  let  "  darkness  come 
upon  us :"  or  if  the  light  of  the  gospel  should  be 
obscured  and  eclipsed,  that  it  will  be  but  for  a  little 
while,  and  will  soon  pass  over.  But  if  we  will  not 
hearken  and  obey,  if  we  will  not  repent  and  do 
our  first  works,  we  have  reason  to  apprehend,  that 
"  God  will  come  against  us  quickly,  and  remove 
our  candlestick  out  of  its  place,"  and  take  away  that 
light  which  we  have  abused,  and  carry  it  into  some 
other  quarter  of  the  world  ;  and,  as  our  Saviour 
threatens  the  Jews,  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
shall  be  taken  from  us,  and  given  to  a  nation  that 
will  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  it. 

I  shall  only  add  that  counsel  given  by  the  prophet 
Daniel  to  King  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  which  is  very 
proper  for  a  people  and  nation,  and  likewise  for 
particular  persons,  for  the  prevention  of  spiritual  as 
well  as  temporal  judgments,  (Dan.  iv.  27.)  "  Break 
off  thy  sins  by  righteousness,  and  thy  iniquities  by 
shewing  mercy  to  the  poor;  if  it  may  be  a  length 
ening  of  thy  tranquillity."  Nothing  so  likely,  not 
only  to  reconcile  God  to  us,  but  to  turn  away  his 
judgments  from  us,  as  repentance  and  reformation 
of  our  wicked  lives,  and  the  practice  of  alms  and 
charity.  "Alms  shall  deliver  from  death,"  saith 
the  wise  man,  speaking  of  the  benefit  that  redounds 
to  particular  persons :  and  by  parity  of  reason,  the 
charity  and  alms  of  a  great  number  may  save  a 
nation,  both  from  temporal  and  spiritual  judgments  : 
charity  and  alms  to  the  poor,  especially  those  that 
are  poor  and  destitute  by  "  forsaking  all  for  God 
and  his  truth."  And  nothing  gives  greater  hopes  of 
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God's  mercy  to  us,  than  that  general  charitable  dis 
position  which  appears  among  us. 

What  I  have  said  needs  no  long  application ;  I 
shall  therefore  do  it  in  very  few  words.  This  calls 
upon  the  whole  nation,  and  every  one  of  us,  "  to 
remember  from  whence  we  are  fallen,  and  to  repent 
and  do  our  first  works ;"  to  endeavour  to  recover 
that  ancient  piety  and  virtue  which  flourished  in  the 
days  of  our  forefathers,  and  was  so  great  an  orna 
ment  to  our  holy  religion.  Blessed  be  God  !  that,  by 
his  goodness,  and  the  protection  ofagracious  prince, 
we  still  enjoy  the  blessed  means  and  opportunities 
of  grace  and  salvation:  but  if  we  be  still  unfruit 
ful  under  them,  and  will  not  "  walk  in  the  light," 
the  just  providence  of  God  may  have  a  thousand 
ways  to  deprive  us  of  it,  and  "  to  bring  darkness 
upon  us." 

And  what  I  have  said  in  general  to  the  whole 
nation,  and  what  our  Saviour  here  says  to  the  Jews, 
we  may  accommodate  every  one  to  ourselves.  "  Yet 
a  little  while  the  light  is  with  us,  let  us  walk  in  the 
light,  while  we  have  it,  lest  darkness  come  upon 
us."  We  know  not  how  long  the  opportunity  of 
life,  as  well  as  of  grace,  may  be  continued  to  us  ; 
they  may  be  taken  from  us,  or  we  may  be  cut  off 
from  them. 

The  season  of  our  solemn  repentance  is  now 
approaching;  let  us  improve  it,  as  if  it  were  to  be 
our  last  opportunity  of  making  our  peace  with  God  : 
and  let  us  lose  no  time,  lest  we  die  in  our  delay, 
and  in  our  security  we  be  destroyed. 

I  will  conclude  with  the  earnest  exhortation  of 
the  prophet  Jeremiah :  (chap.  xiii.  ver.  l(j.)  "  Give 
glory  to  the  Lord  your  God,  (that  is,  repent,)  before 
he  cause  darkness,  and  before  your  feet  stumble 
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light,  he  turn  it  into  the  shadow  of  death,  and  make 
it  gross  darkness."  To  which  I  will  only  add  the 
advice  of  our  blessed  Saviour:  (Luke  xxi.  36.) 
"  Watch  ye  therefore,  and  pray  always,  that  ye  may 
be  accounted  worthy  to  escape  all  these  things  that 
shall  come  to  pass,  and  to  stand  before  the  Son  of 
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SERMON  CCXLVIII. 

THE     FOLLY     OF     HAZARDING     ETERNAL     LIFE     FOR 
TEMPORAL    ENJOYMENTS. 

For  what  is  a  man  profited^  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  oivn  soul?  or  what  shall  a  man 
give  in  exchange  for  his  soul? — MATT.  xvi.  26. 

THE  great  question  that  a  wise  man  puts  to  himself 
in  any  design  or  undertaking,  is  this — What  shall  1 
be  the  better  for  it,  if  I  obtain  what  I  seek  for?  If 
all  things  succeed  according  to  my  desire,  what 
benefit  and  advantage  will  it  be  to  me?  Or,  if  I  gain 
in  one  respect,  shall  I  not  be  as  great  or  a  greater 
loser  in  another  ?  When  all  things  are  calculated 
and  cast  up,  what  will  be  the  foot  of  the  account? 
Upon  the  whole  matter,  and  in  the  final  issue  and 
result  of  things,  what  will  be  the  gain  or  loss  ?  For 
though  the  advantage  appear  never  so  great  in  one 
respect,  yet  if  this  be  overbalanced  by  a  greater 
hazard  and  loss  in  another  kind,  far  more  con 
siderable  ;  it  is  upon  the  whole  matter  a  foolish 
bargain,  and  a  wise  man  will  not  meddle  with  it. 
And  this  is  the  question  which  our  Saviour  here 
puts,  "  What  is  a  man  profited?"  &c. 

For  the  understanding  of  which  words,  we  must 
look  back  to  the  verses  immediately  before,  wherein 
our  Saviour  tells  his  followers  upon  what  terms  they 
may  be  his  disciples,  and  list  themselves  in  his  ser 
vice":  (ver.  24,  25.)  "  If  any  man  will  be  my  dis 
ciple,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross, 


and  follow  me.  Whosoever  will  save  his  life,  shall 
lose  it :  and  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake, 
shall  find  it ;"  that  is,  Whosoever,  by  declining  the 
profession  of  the  gospel  for  fear  of  persecution,  shall 
hope  to  save  this  temporal  life,  shall  lose  that  which 
is  infinitely  more  considerable,  eternal  life :  and 
whoever  for  my  sake  and  the  gospel's  shall  expose 
himself  to  persecution,  and  the  loss  of  this  temporal 
life,  shall  find  a  better  life  in  lieu  of  it,  shall  at  last 
be  made  partaker  of  eternal  life.  And  this  certainly 
is  wisdom,  not  to  lose  that  which  is  more  valuable, 
for  the  purchasing  of  that  which  is  less  consi 
derable  ;  "  For  what  is  a  man  profited,"  &c. 

"  What  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?"  Here  our  trans 
lators  have  unnecessarily  changed  the  signification 
of  the  same  word  that  was  used  before :  for  the 
word  here  translated  soul,  is  the  very  same  which  is 
used  for  life,  in  the  verse  before ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  alter  the  rendering  of  it ;  for  the  sense  is 
very  current  thus:  "  Whosoever  will  save  his  life, 
shall  lose  it;  and  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for 
my  sake,  shall  find  it.  For  what  is  a  man  profited, 
if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  life?  or 
what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  life?'' 

This  was  a  proverbial  speech  used  among  the  Jews, 
to  signify  that  men  value  life  above  any  thing  in  this 
world,  and  it  seems  to  allude  to  that  expression  in 
Job,  "  Skin  for  skin,  and  all  that  a  man  hath  will 
he  give  for  his  life;"  that  is,  men  will  part  with  any 
thing  in  this  world  to  save  their  lives. 

Now  this  proverbial  sentence,  which  the  Jews 
used  concerning  this  temporal  life,  our  Saviour  does 
very  fitly  apply  to  the  purpose  he  was  speaking  of, 
and  argues  afortiorifrom  this  temporal  life  to  eternal 
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life.  For  if  we  think  all  that  we  have  well  lies  to  wed 
to  ransom  our  lives,  then  much  more  should  we  be 
willing  to  part  with  this  mortal  life,  and  all  the  en 
joyments  of  it,  to  purchase  eternal  life,  which  doth 
in  true  value  more  exceed  this  life,  than  this  life 
does  any  thing  else  in  this  world. 

And  that  our  Saviour  doth  apply  this  proverb  of 
the  Jews  to  a  higher  purpose,  namely,  to  eternal 
life,  is  plain,  from  what  he  adds  in  the  verse  after 
the  text,  "  For  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the 
glory  of  his  Father,  with  his  angels,  and  then  he 
shall  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works ;" 
that  is,  there  is  another  life  after  this,  wherein  men 
shall  be  happy  or  miserable,  according  as  they  have 
behaved  themselves  iu  this  world,  and  then  it  will 
appear  who  have  made  the  best  bargain,  and  who 
at  last  will  prove  the  greatest  gainers,  they  who  by 
following  me  have  hazarded  this  temporal  life,  and 
receive  in  lieu  of  it  life  eternal ;  or  they  who  by 
denying  me,  have  secured  their  temporal  lives,  but 
forfeited  the  eternal  life  and  happiness  of  the  next 
world. 

So  that  the  meaning  and  force  of  our  Saviour's 
argument  is  plainly  this  :  What  advantage  would  it 
be  to  any  man,  if  he  could  gain  the  whole  world, 
and  should  be  ruined  for  ever?  or  what  would  a 
man  that  had  brought  himself  into  this  miserable 
condition,  give  to  redeem  and  rescue  himself  out 
of  it? 

And  that  this  is  plainly  our  Saviour's  meaning, 
will  appear,  if  we  consider  how  St.  Luke  expresseth 
the  same  thing  :  (Luke  ix.  25.)  "  What  is  a  man  ad 
vantaged,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  him 
self,  and  be  cast  away  ?"  So  that  the  emphasis  and 
force  of  our  Saviour's  argument,  is  not  to  be  laid 
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upon  the  word  soul,  as  our  translators  seem  to  have 
laid  it;  for  St.  Luke  hath  omitted  this  word  :  but  it 
lies  in  the  application  of  this  proverbial  speech, 
which  the  Jews  used  concerning  this  temporal  life, 
to  life  eternal. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  true  meaning  and  inten 
tion  of  these  words,  I  shall  consider  in  them,  what 
may  be  most  useful  for  us  to  fix  our  thoughts  and 
meditations  upon. 

In  these  words  we  have  two  cases  supposed,  and 
a  question  put  upon  each  of  them. 

First,  Suppose  a  man  should  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  ruin  himself  for  ever,  what  would  be  the 
advantage  of  it  ?  "  What  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  lose  himself?" 

Secondly,  Suppose  a  man  had  made  such  a  bar 
gain,  and  undone  himself  for  ever  to  gain  the  world; 
when  he  comes  to  be  sensible  of  his  folly,  what 
would  he  not  give  to  undo  this  bargain  ?  "  What 
will  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?"  that  is,  to 
redeem  and  recover  what  he  hath  lost. 

And  indeed  these  questions  carry  their  own 
answer  and  resolution  in  them.  Suppose  a  man 
should  gain  the  whole  world,  and  ruin  himself  for 
ever,  what  advantage  would  it  be  to  him?  would  it 
be  any  ?  No,  certainly,  very  far  from  it ;  for  the  words 
are  a  /laWe,  and  signify  more  than  they  seem  to  ex 
press  ;  "  What  is  a  man  profited  T  that  is,  he  would 
be  so  far  from  being  a  gainer,  that  he  would  be  a 
vast  loser  by  it, 

And  suppose  a  man  had  made  such  a  bargain, 
had  thus  undone  himself  to  gain  the  world,  would 
he  not  reflect  severely  upon  his  own  folly  after 
ward?  Yes,  certainly,  he  would  give  the  whole 
world,  if  he  had  it,  to  undo  it  again. 

VOL.  x.  F 
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So  that  the  sense  of  these  words  may  be  resolved 
into  these  two  propositions : 

First,  That  it  is  a  foolish  bargain  for  a  man  "  to 
lose  his  soul,"  and  forfeit  his  eternal  happiness,  upon 
any  terms,  though  it  were  "  to  gain  the  whole  world." 

Secondly,  That  whoever  makes  this  bargain,  will 
one  time  or  other  sadly  rue  it,  and  be  sensible  of 
the  monstrous  folly  of  it.  "  What  would  a  man  give 
in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?"  that  is,  What  would  he 
not  give  to  be  put  in  his  former  condition,  and  be 
left  to  make  a  new  choice  ? 

First,  That  it  would  be  a  most  foolish  bargain, 
for  a  man  to  purchase  the  whole  world  with  the  loss 
of  his  soul,  and  his  eternal  happiness. 

The  folly  of  this  one  would  think  sufficiently  evi 
dent  at  first  sight ;  yet  we  see  men  every  day  guilty 
of  it,  so  that  either  they  do  not  discern  it,  or  they 
do  not  consider  it;  therefore,  to  make  men  sensible 
of  their  monstrous  folly  herein,  we  will  consider 
these  two  things  : 

I.  How  inconsiderable  the  purchase  is.     And, 

II.  How  great  a  price  is  paid  for  it.     For  that  is 
a  foolish  bargain,  when  we  pay  a  great  deal  too  much 
for  a  thing,  a  mighty  price  for  that  which   is  little 
worth. 

I.  The  purchase  is  inconsiderable.  Our  Saviour 
here  puts  the  case  to  the  greatest  advantage  on  the 
purchaser's  side,  and  makes  the  very  best  of  it; 
he  supposeth  the  gain  much  greater  than  any  man 
ever  made,  he  puts  a  case  next  to  an  impossibility, 
that  "  a  man  shall  gain  the  whole  world,"  which  no 
man  ever  did,  or  was  in  any  probability  of  doing. 
Alexander  bid  fairest  for  it,  and  because  he  over 
run  a  few  great  countries,  is  called  a  conqueror  of 
the  world  :  but  let  a  man  survey  the  globe,  and  he 
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will  soon  see  how  small  a  part  of  the  world  he  had 
mastered  ;  it  was  but  inconsiderable  in  comparison 
of  the  rest  of  the  then  known  world  ;  and  much  less 
if  we  take  in  those  vast  and  spacious  regions,  which 
have  since  been  discovered  :  so  that  if  he  had  un 
derstood  either  the  world  or  himself  better,  he  might 
have  spared  his  crying  for  want  of  more  to  subdue. 
But  suppose  a  man  could  gain  all  the  world, 
and  command  all  the  conveniences  and  pleasures 
of  it,  yet  all  this,  if  it  be  duly  weighed,  will  be  found 
to  be  no  great  purchase,  especially  if  we  consider 
these  three  things  : 

1.  If  we  had  it  all,  yet  the  great  uncertainty  of 
holding  it,  or  any  part  of  it. 

2.  The  impossibility  of  using  and  enjoying  it  all. 

3.  If  we  had  it,  and  could  use  it  all,  the  improba 
bility  of  being  contented  with  it.     If  a  man  had  the 
whole  world,  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  could  hold  it, 
or  any  part  of  it,  for  any  time  ;  if  he  should  hold  it, 
it  is  impossible  he  should  use  and  enjoy  it  all ;  if  he 
could  use  it,  it  is  probable  he  would  not  be  con 
tented  with  it:  and  what  a  goodly  purchase  is  this 
when  it  is  all  of  it  uncertain  ;  and  the  greatest  part 
of  it  useless  to  us  ;  and  when  we  have  it,   we  are  as 
far  from  satisfaction,   as  if  we  were  without  it !  All 
these  considerations  must  needs  mightily  sink  the 
value  of  this  purchase,   and  take  us  off  from  our 
fondness  of  a  small  part,  when  the  whole  is  so  in 
considerable. 

1.  If  we  had  it  all,  the  uncertainty  of  holding  it, 
or  any  part  of  it.  The  very  supposition  of  gaining 
the  world  doth  imply,  that  it  is  lost  from  those  that 
had  it  before  ;  which  shews  the  possession  of  these 
things  to  be  uncertain,  and  that  they  are  not  sure  to 
continue  in  the  same  hand.  "When  Alexander  con- 
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quered  Darius,  and  took  his  kingdoms,  just  so 
much  as  Alexander  got,  Darius  lost;  so  that  if  a 
man  could  gain  the  whole  world  from  those  who  are 
now  the  lords  and  possessors  of  it,  the  very  gaining 
it  from  others,  must  needs  be  a  demonstration  to 
him  of  the  fickleness  and  uncertainty  of  these  things. 

No  man  is  sure  of  any  thing  in  this  world  for  his 
life,  or  for  any  considerable  part  of  it :  and  if  he 
were,  yet  no  man  is  sure  of  his  life  for  one  moment. 
How  many  ways  hath  the  providence  of  God  to 
change  the  greatest  prosperity  of  this  world  into  the 
greatest  misery  and  sorrow,  and  in  an  instant  to 
overturn  the  greatest  fortune,  to  throw  down  the 
proudest  aspirer,  to  impoverish  the  wealthiest  prince, 
and  to  make  extremely  miserable  the  most  happy 
man  that  ever  was  in  this  world!  This  change  of 
fortune  may  be  made  by  the  rapine  of  our  enemies, 
or  the  treachery  of  our  friends  ;  by  a  storm  at  sea, 
or  a  fire  at  land ;  by  our  own  folly,  or  by  the  ma 
lice  of  others,  or  by  the  immediate  hand  of  God. 

Nay,  all  the  outward  circumstances  of  happiness 
may  continue  firm  and  unshaken,  and  yet  a  man 
may  be  extremely  miserable  by  the  inward  vexation 
and  discontent  of  his  own  mind  ;  and  if  riches,  and 
greatness,  and  prosperity,  would  stick  by  us,  w;e 
ourselves  are  fickle  and  uncertain.  "  Our  life  is 
a  vapour"  easily  blown  away,  and  though  it  be  the 
foundation  of  all  other  enjoyments  in  this  world, 
yet  it  is  as  frail  and  inconstant  as  any  of  them  ;  so 
that  if  a  man  could  gain  the  whole  worid,  yet  this  great 
purchase  would  be  clogged  with  a  double  uncertain 
ty,  either  of  losing  it,  or  leaving  it ;  either  of  having 
these  taken  from  us,  or  ourselves  snatched  from  them. 

2.  Suppose  a  man  had  gained  the  whole  world, 
and  were  sure  to  keep  it  for  a  considerable  time,  yet 
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it  is  impossible  -he  should  enjoy  it  all.  Though  no 
man  yet  ever  had,  yet  it  is  possible  he  may  have  a 
title  to  the  whole  world,  and  a  great  deal  of  care 
and  trouble  to  secure  that  against  the  violence  and 
ambition  of  others  :  but  a  title  to  a  thing  is  one  thing, 
and  the  real  use  of  it  another.  There  are  a  great 
many  things  in  the  world,  of  which  no  man  ever  yet 
understood  the  true  nature  and  proper  use;  to 
these  a  man  may  have  a  title,  and  be  actually  pos 
sessed  of  them,  yet  no  man  can  be  said  to  enjoy  any 
thing  farther  than  he  understands  the  nature  and 
use  of  it.  But  suppose  this  great  man  had  a  mind 
and  understanding  vast  and  boundless  as  his  do- 
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minions  and  possessions  are,  yet  he  could  enjoy 
but  a  very  small  part  of  what  he  possesseth  :  there 
are  millions  in  the  world,  that  in  despite  of  him 
would  share  these  pleasures  equally  with  him  ; 
equally,  I  say,  to  all  the  purposes  of  human  life, 
and  of  a  temporal  felicity,  and  enjoy  as  much  as  he. 

It  may,  perhaps,  give  a  man  some  imaginary  plea 
sure,  to  survey  in  his  thoughts  how  much  he  hath 
the  command  of;  but  when  he  hath  done,  he  cannot 
tell  what  to  do  with  the  hundred  thousandth  part  of 
what  he  possesseth,  he  cannot  so  much  as  have  the 
slight  and  transitory  pleasure  of  beholding  it  with 
his  eyes,  any  otherwise  than  in  a  chart  or  map, 
which  every  man  else  may  do  as  well  as  he ;  but  as 
to  all  real  benefits  and  advantages,  he  can  enjoy  but 
a  very  small  part  of  the  world,  according  to  the  ne 
cessity  and  the  capacity  of  a  man. 

He  hath,  indeed,  wherewithal  to  make  himself 
more  soft  and  delicate,  wherewith  to  surfeit  sooner 
and  to  be  sick  oftener  than  other  men ;  but  whatever 
can  minister  to  true  pleasure  and  delight,  and  serve 
any  real  occasions  of  nature,  there  are  thousands  in 
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the  opportunity  of  cloying  himself  with  the  sight  of 
more  dishes,  and  of  being  almost  every  day  stifled 
in  the  crowd  of  a  numerous  train,  and  of  doing 
every  thing  with  a  thousand  eyes  upon  him  ;  but  he 
must  of  necessity  want  both  the  real  pleasure  and 
enjoyment  of  a  great  many  things,  which  even  a 
poorer  man  may  have ;  he  can  neither  eat  with  that 
appetite,  nor  sleep  with  that  pleasure,  that  a  labour 
ing  man  does.  The  constant  fulness,  both  of  his 
stomach  and  table,  makes  him  incapable  of  ever 
having  a  feast;  and  the  height  and  prosperity  of  his 
fortune,  keep  him  from  having  any  friends;  or, 
which  comes  all  to  one,  from  knowing  that  he  hath 
any;  for  that  no  man  can  know,  till  the  change  of 
his  condition  give  him  the  opportunity  to  discern 
between  his  friends  and  his  flatterers. 

So  that  if  a  man  could  "  gain  the  whole  world," 
it  would  be  no  such  mighty  purchase;  and  the  very 
first  thing  such  a  man  would  do,  if  he  were  wise 
enough  to  contrive  his  own  happiness,  would  be  to 
take  so  much  to  himself  as  would  serve  all  the  real 
uses  and  conveniences  of  human  life,  and  to  rid  his 
hands  of  the  rest,  as  fast  as  he  could.  And  who 
can  think  it  reasonable,  eagerly  to  desire  and  seek 
after  that  which  a  wise  man  would  think  it  reasona 
ble  to  part  with  if  he  had  it  ? 

3.  If  it  were  possible  that  one  man  could  gain, 
and  really  use  all  the  world,  it  is  a  thousand  to 
one  this  man  would  find  no  great  happiness  and 
contentment  in  it;  because  we  see  in  daily  experi 
ence,  that  it  is  not  the  increase  of  riches,  or  the  ac 
cessions  of  honours,  that  give  a  man  happiness  and 
satisfaction ;  because  this  does  not  spring  from  ex 
ternal  enjoyments,  but  from  the  inward  frame  and 
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disposition  of  a  man's  mind  :  and  that  man  who 
can  govern  his  passions  and  stint  his  desires,  will  as 
soon  find  contentment  in  a  moderate  fortune,  as  in 
the  revenues  of  a  kingdom  ;  and  he  that  cannot  do 
this,  is  not  to  be  satisfied  with  abundance ;  he  hath 
an  unnatural  thirst,  like  that  of  a  dropsy,  which  is 
sooner  quenched  by  abstinence,  than  by  drinking; 
the  more  he  pours  in,  the  more  he  is  inflamed. 

He  that  considers  the  world,  may  easily  observe, 
that  poverty  and  contentment  do  much  oftener  meet 
together,  than  a  great  fortune  and  a  satisfied  mind. 
All  fulness  is  naturally  uneasy,  and  men  are  many 
times  in  greater  pain  after  a  full  meal,  than  when 
they  sat  down.  The  greatest  enjoyments  of  this 
world,  as  they  are  vanity,  so  they  are  usually  at 
tended  with  "  vexation  of  spirit." 

God  hath  so  contrived  things,  that,  ordinarily,  the 
pleasures  of  human  life  do  consist  more  in  hope 
than  enjoyment;  so  that  if  a  man  had  gained  all  the 
world,  one  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  life  would  be 
gone,  because  there  would  be  nothing  more  left 
for  him  to  hope  for  in  this  world.  For  whatever 
happiness  men  may  fancy  to  themselves  in  things 
at  a  distance,  there  is  not  a  more  melancholy 
condition  than  to  be  at  the  top  of  greatness,  and 
to  have  nothing  more  left  to  aspire  after;  and  he 
is  a  miserable  man  whose  desires  are  not  satis 
fied,  and  yet  his  hopes  are  at  an  end ;  so  that  if  a 
man  could  do  what  Alexander  thought  he  had  done, 
conquer  the  whole  world,  when  that  work  was  over, 
he  would  in  all  probability  do  just  as  he  did,  sit 
down  and  weep  that  there  was  nothing  more  left 
for  him  to  do.  You  see,  then,  what  the  purchase 
amounts  to  ;  suppose  a  man  could  "  gain  the  whole 
world,''  he  would  be  as  far  from  contentment,  as  he 
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that   possesseth   the  least  share  and  portion  of  it. 
Let  us  now  consider,  in  the 

II.  Second  place,  the  price  that  is  here  supposed  to 
be  paid  for  it ;  the  man  "  gains  the  whole  world,  but 
he  loseth  his  own  soul;"  that  is,  he  ruins  himself  for 
ever;  he  deprives  himself  of  a  happiness  infinitely 
greater  than  this  world  can  afford,  and  that  not  for 
a  little  while,  but  for  ever ;  and  he  exposeth  himself 
to  a  misery  so  great,  as  no  man  that  considers  it 
would  endure  for  one  hour,  for  all  the  pleasures 
and  enjoyments  of  this  world. 

And  now  the  purchase  may  be  allowed  to  be  very 
considerable,  when  so  intolerable  a  price  is  paid  for 
it;  when  for  the  present  enjoyment  of  so  short  and 
imperfect  a  felicity  as  this  world  can  afford,  a  man 
hath  quitted  his  interest  in  a  blessed  immortality, 
and  chose  to  "  dwell  with  everlasting  burnings."  I 
am  really  afraid  to  tell  you  how  much  misery  is  in 
volved  in  these  few  words,  of"  losing  a  man's  soul ;" 
the  consideration  is  so  full  of  horror,  that  I  am  loath 
to  enter  into  it. 

The  loss  is  great  and  irreparable ;  great  beyond 
all  imagination,  for  he  that  loseth  his  soul,  loseth 
himself;  not  his  being,  that  would  be  a  happy  loss 
indeed,  but  that  still  remains  to  be  a  foundation  of 
misery,  and  a  scene  of  perpetual  woe  and  discon 
tent.  The  loss  of  the  soul  implies  the  loss  of  God, 
and  of  happiness,  and  all  that  is  desirable  and  de 
lightful  to  a  reasonable  creature ;  nay,  it  does  not 
only  signify  the  privation  of  happiness,  but  the  in 
fliction  of  the  greatest  misery  and  torment.  Could 
I  represent  to  you  those  dismal  prisons,  into  which 
wicked  and  impure  souls  are  thrust,  and  the  mi 
series  they  there  endure,  without  the  least  spark  of 
comfort,  or  glimmering  of  hope;  how  they  are  en- 
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compassed  about  with  woe,  and  lie  wallowing  in 
the  flames ;  how  they  sigh  and  groan  under  the  in 
tolerable  wrath  of  God,  the  insolent  scorn  and  cru 
elty  of  devils,  the  severe  lashes,  and  raging  anguish, 
and  fearful  despair  of  their  own  minds,  without  in 
termission,  without  pity,  without  hope;  could  I  re 
present  these  things  to  you,  you  were  not  able  to 
hear  the  least  part  of  what  these  miserable  wretches 
are  condemned  for  ever  to  endure. 

And  the  loss  is  riot  only  vast,  but  irreparable; 
the  soul  once  lost,  is  lost  for  ever.     We  may  part 
with  our  souls  to  gain  the  world  ;  but  if  we  would 
give  a  thousand  worlds,  we  cannot  regain  our  souls. 
"  The  redemption  of  a  soul  is  precious,  and  ceaseth 
for  ever."     The  loss  of  it  is  so  great,  that  nothing 
can  recompense  it;  and  so  fatal,   that  it  is  never  to 
be  repaired.     The  happiness    that   the  man  parts 
withal,  who  makes  this   mad   bargain,   is  so   vast, 
both  in  respect  of  the   degree  and  duration  of  it, 
that  nothing  can  make  amends  for  so  great  a  loss; 
and  the  sufferings  which  the  man  exposeth  himself 
to  are  so  dreadful,  that  "  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  and  the  glory  of  them,"  can  be  no  temptation 
to  any  man,  to  run   the  hazard  of  enduring  them. 
Epicurus,  who   very  well  understood  the  rates  of 
pain  and  pleasure,  is  peremptory  in  this  assertion, 
that  it  is  great  folly  for  any  man  to  purchase  plea 
sure  with  equal  pain,  because  there  is  nothing  got 
by  it,  they  balance  one  another:  it  must,  surely, 
then,  be  a  strange  madness  in  any  man,  for  the 
transitory  delights  of  this  world,  to  forfeit  the  eter 
nal  pleasures  of  God's  presence,  and  for  the  joys  of 
a  moment  to  live  in  pain  for  ever. 

And  is  it  not  then  a  prodigious  folly  that  pos- 
sesseth  sinners,  who  can  be  contented  to  venture 
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their  souls  and  their  happiness,  their  immortal 
souls  and  their  everlasting  happiness,  upon  such 
cheap  and  easy  terms?  The  folly  is  great,  if  we 
only  consider  what  an  unequal  price  they  pay  for 
so  small  a  purchase:  but  it  is  much  greater,  if  we 
regard  the  foolish  order  of  their  choice ;  first,  to 
please  themselves  with  a  shadow  and  appearance  of 
happiness,  and  then  to  be  really  miserable  after 
ward.  If  the  happiness  were  true  and  real,  it  were 
an  imprudent  method.  As  if  a  man  should  choose 
to  enjoy  a  great  estate  for  a  few  days,  and  to  be  ex 
tremely  poor  the  remaining  part  of  his  life.  If  there 
were  any  necessity  of  making  so  unequal  a  bargain, 
surely  a  man  would  reserve  the  best  condition  to  the 
last;  for  precedent  sufferings  and  trouble  do  might 
ily  recommend  the  pleasures  that  are  to  ensue,  and 
render  them  more  tasteful  than  they  would  other 
wise  have  been  ;  whereas  the  greatest  heightening 
of  misery,  the  saddest  aggravation  of  an  unhappy 
condition,  is  to  fall  into  it  from  the  height  of  a  pros 
perous  fortune.  It  is  comfortable  for  a  man  to 
come  out  of  the  cold  to  a  warm  fire;  but  if  a  man 
in  a  great  heat  shall  leap  into  the  cold  water,  it  will 
strike  him  to  the  heart.  Such  is  the  fond  choice  of 
every  sinner,  to  pass  immediately  out  of  a  state  of 
the  greatest  sensual  pleasure,  into  the  most  quick 
and  sensible  torments.  This  our  Saviour  fully  re 
presents  to  us  in  the  parable  of  Lazarus  and  the 
rich  man  ;  (Luke  xvi.  25.)  where  Abraham  is  brought 
in  upbraiding  the  rich  man  for  his  foolish  and  pre 
posterous  choice;  "  Son,  remember  that  thou  in  thy 
life-time  receivedst  thy  good  things,  and  likewise 
Lazarus  evil  things :  but  now  he  is  comforted,  and 
thou  art  tormented."  This  made  a  vast  difference; 
the  rich  man  received  his  good  things  first,  and  then 
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was  tormented  :  Lazarus  first  received  his  evil 
things,  and  then  was  comforted  ;  and  how  comfort 
able  was  Abraham's  bosom  to  him,  after  he  had  lain 
in  so  much  misery  and  want  at  the  rich  man's  gate ! 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  grievous  must  pain  and 
torment  be  to  that  man,  who  never  was  acquainted 
with  any  thing  but  ease  and  pleasure  ! 

But  it  may  be  all  this  is  but  a  supposition  ;  and 
there  is  no  man  so  forsaken  of  his  reason,  and  of 
common  prudence,  as  to  make  such  a  bargain. 
Surely  no  man  that  is  reasonable,  no  man  that  con 
siders  the  difference  between  time  and  eternity,  be 
tween  a  few  years  and  everlasting  ages,  can  be  per 
suaded  to  forego  the  happiness  of  heaven,  and  "  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God,"  no,  not  if  the 
whole  world  were  offered  to  him  for  consideration. 
Indeed,  these  large  terms  of  "  gaining  the  whole 
world,"  are  but  a  supposition,  which  our  Saviour 
makes  to  shew  the  unreasonableness  of  most  men's 
choice  ;  but  in  truth,  and  in  effect,  the  case  of  sin 
ners  is  much  worse.  Among  all  these  numerous 
troops  of  sinners  that  go  to  hell  in  such  throngs, 
there  is  not  one  of  them  that  ever  made  himself  so 
wise  a  bargain  ;  and  though  the  whole  world  be 
but  a  pitiful  price  to  be  paid  for  a  man's  soul,  yet 
so  stupid  are  the  greatest  part  of  those  creatures, 
whom  we  call  reasonable,  as  to  strike  up  a  bargain 
for  little  scraps  and  portions  of  this  world.  There 
are  but  a  few  who  stand  upon  such  terms  as  this 
world  thinks  considerable.  They  are  a  sort  of 
more  generous  sinners,  that  damn  themselves  for  a 
crown  and  a  kingdom,  that  will  not  do  an  act  of  in 
justice  upon  lower  terms  than  a  manor  or  a  lord 
ship.  Alas  !  most  men  barter  away  their  souls  for 
a  trifle ;  and  set  their  eternal  happiness  to  sale  for  a 
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thing  of  nought.  How  many  are  there,  who,  to 
gratify  their  covetousriess,  or  lust,  or  revenge,  or  any 
other  inordinate  passion,  are  content  to  hazard  the 
loss  of  their  souls!  who  will  go  to  hell  rather  than 
be  out  of  the  fashion  !  and  damn  themselves  out  of 
mere  compliment  to  the  company,  and  cannot  be 
persuaded  to  leave  off  that  foolish  custom  of  swear 
ing,  which  hath  neither  pleasure  nor  profit  in  it,  no, 
riot  to  save  their  souls ! 

Thus  it  is  in  truth,  and  the  supposition  which  our 
Saviour  here  makes  of  "  gaining  the  whole  world," 
is  but  a  feigned  case,  the  market  was  never  yet  so 
high,  no  sinner  had  ever  yet  so  great  a  value  for  his 
immortal  soul,  as  to  stand  upon  such  terms  ;  alas! 
infinitely  less  than  the  whole  world,  a  little  sordid 
gain,  the  gratifying  of  a  vile  lust,  or  an  unmanly  pas 
sion,  the  smile  or  the  frown  of  a  great  man,  the  fear 
of  singularity,  and  of  displeasing  the  company  ; 
these,  and  such-like  mean  and  pitiful  considerations, 
tempt  thousands  every  day  to  make  away  with 
themselves,  and  to  be  undone  forever. 

I  have  done  with  the  first  thing,  the  folly  of  this 
adventure;  "  What  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?"  I  pro 
ceed  to  the 

Second,  The  severe  reflection  men  will  make 
upon  themselves  for  this  their  folly.  What  would 
they  not  give  to  undo  this  foolish  bargain?  "  What 
will  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  r"  to  re 
deem  and  recover  so  great  a  loss?  And  sooner  or 
later  every  man  will  be  sensible  of  this  folly  ;  pro 
bably  in  this  world,  but  most  certainly  in  the  other  ; 
and  then,  "  What  would  a  man  give  in  exchange 
for  his  soul  ?" 

Whenever  the  sinner  comes  to  reflect  upon  him- 
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self,  and  to  consider  seriously  what  he  hath  done, 
with  what  indignation  will  he  look  upon  himself, 
and  censure  his  own  (oily  !  Like  a  man  who,  in  a 
drunken  fit,  hath  passed  away  his  estate  for  a  trifling 
consideration  ;  the  next  morning,  when  he  is  sober 
and  come  to  himself,  and  finds  himself  a  beggar, 
how  does  he  rate  himself  for  being  such  a  beast  and 
a  fool,  as  to  do  that  in  a  blind  and  rash  heat,  which 
he  will  have  cause  to  repent  as  long  as  he  hath  a 
day  to  live ! 

Or,  if  the  sinner  be  able  to  keep  off  these  thoughts, 
while  he  is  well  in  health,  yet,  when  he  is  seized 
upon  by  sickness,  and  comes  to  lie  upon  a  death 
bed,  he  will  then,  in  all  probability,  be  sadly  sensi 
ble  what  a  fool  he  hath  been.  When  he  shall  stand 
upon  the  confines  of  eternity,  and  look  back  upon 
this  world  ;  which,  how  considerable  soever  it  once 
appeared  to  him,  can  signify  nothing  now  that  he  is 
to  leave  it ;  when  he  considers  how  much  he  hath 
parted  with,  and  is  now  like  to  lose  for  ever,  for 
the  false  and  treacherous  advantages  of  a  vain 
world,  he  will  then  need  nobody  to  convince  him  of 
his  error,  to  aggravate  his  folly  to  him  ;  he  now  re 
pents  heartily  that  he  was  not  wiser,  and  vvisheth 
for  nothing  so  much,  as  that  God  would  grant  him 
time  to  revoke  and  undo  this  foolish  bargain  ;  and 
how  glad  would  he  be  to  give  the  world  back  again 
to  secure  his  soul,  and  to  throw  up  all  his  unjust 
gain,  and  the  advantages  he  hath  indirectly  made 
by  fraud,  or  violence  !  This,  I  doubt  not,  is  the 
sense  of  most  men,  when  they  come  to  leave  the 
world  :  and  if  it  is  true  then,  it  is  so  now.  Let  us, 
then,  while  the  opportunities  of  life  are  before  us, 
suffer  these  considerations  to  take  place  and  prevail, 
which  otherwise  would  wound  us  to  the  heart,  and 
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fill  our  souls  with  anguish  and  despair  in  a  dying 
hour. 

O  the  folly  and  stupidity  of  men  !  to  be  so  trans 
ported  with  present  and  sensible  things,  as  to  have 
no  consideration  of  our  future  state,  no  pity  for  our 
souls,  no  sense  of  our  everlasting  abode  in  another 
world  !  to  be  so  blinded  by  sense,  so  bribed  by  "  the 
pleasures  of  sin,  which  are  but  for  a  moment,"  as  to 
forfeit  the  happiness  of  all  eternity  !  when  the  plea 
sure  is  past  and  gone,  and  the  dear  price  comes  to 
be  paid  down,  and  our  souls  are  leaving  this  world, 
and  going  to  take  possession  of  that  everlasting  in 
heritance  of  shame  and  sorrow,  of  tribulation  and 
anguish,  which  we  have  purchased  to  ourselves  by 
our  own  folly,  how  shall  we  then  repent  ourselves 
of  that  bargain  which  we  have  so  rashly  made,  but 
can  never  be  released  from  ! 

It  is  our  lot,  who  have  the  souls  of  men  commit 
ted  to  our  charge,  to  see  many  of  these  sad  sights. 
O  my  God  !  what  confusion  have  I  sometimes  seen 
in  the  face  of  a  dying  man  !  what  terrors  on  every 
side!  what  restless  working,  and  violent  throes  of  a 
guilty  conscience!  and  how  are  we  tempted  (who 
commonly  are  sent  for  too  late  to  minister  comfort 
to  such  persons),  I  say,  how  are  we  tempted  to  sow 
pillows  under  their  uneasy  heads,  and,  out  of  very 
pity  and  compassion,  are  afraid  to  say  the  worst, 
and  are  grieved  at  our  very  hearts  to  speak  those 
sad  truths,  which  yet  are  fit  for  them  to  hear!  It  is 
very  grievous  to  see  a  man  in  the  paroxysms  of  a 
fever,  or  in  the  extreme  torment  of  the  stone,  or  in 
the  very  agony  of  death :  but  the  saddest  sight  in 
the  world  is  the  anguish  of  a  dying  sinner:  nothing 
looks  so  ghastly,  as  the  final  despair  of  a  wicked 
man,  when  God  is  taking  away  his  soul ! 

But  whatever  sense  men  have  of  these  things. 
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when  they  come  to  lie  upon  a  sick  bed  ;  every  sin 
ner  will  most  certainly  be  convinced,  when  he  comes 
into  another  world.  We  shall  then  have  nothing  to 
divert  us  from  these  thoughts ;  we  shall  feel  that 
which  will  be  a  sensible  demonstration  to  us  of  our 
own  folly.  Then  men  will  curse  those  false  and 
flattering  pleasures  which  have  cheated  them  into 
so  much  misery  ;  but  their  own  folly  most  of  all, 
for  being  so  easily  abused.  Then  would  they  give 
ten  thousand  worlds,  if  they  had  them,  to  recover 
the  opportunity  of  a  new  choice  ;  but  it  cannot  be  : 
they  parted  with  their  souls  once  at  a  cheap  rate  ; 
but  no  price  will  then  be  accepted  for  the  redemp 
tion  of  them. 

O  that  men  would  consider  these  things  in  time  ! 
for  they  are  plain  and  evident  to  those  that  will  con 
sider  them.  Our  Saviour  tells  us,  we  have  so  much 
evidence,  that  he  that  will  not  be  convinced  by  it, 
would  not  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from 
the  dead  to  testify  unto  him.  We  have  Moses 
and  the  prophets  :  nay,  we  have  the  Son  of  God 
himself,  who  hath  revealed  these  things  to  us  ;  and 
if  we  would  but  attend  to  them,  and  suffer  them  to 
sink  into  our  hearts,  nothing  in  this  world  could  be 
a  temptation  to  any  of  us  to  do  any  thing,  or  to 
neglect  any  thing,  to  the  prejudice  of  our  immortal 
so  nls. 

Therefore,  to  conclude  this  discourse,  whenever 
by  any  present  pleasure  or  advantage,  we  are  tempted 
to  provoke  God,  and  to  destroy  our  own  souls ;  let 
us  consider  what  an  unequal  bargain  we  make,  how 
little  we  purchase,  and  how  much  we  part  withal. 
Whenever  we  are  solicited  to  any  sin,  let  us  take 
time  to  answer  the  question  here  in  the  text,  "  What 
is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world, 
and  lose  his  own  soul?"  &c. 


SERMON  CCXLIX. 

THE  REASONABLENESS  OF  FEARING  GOD  MORE 
THAN  MAN. 

And  I  say  unto  you,  my  friends,  Be  not  afraid  of 
them  that  kill  the  body,  and  after  that  have  no  more 
thai  they  can  do.  But  I  will  forewarn  you  whom  ye 
shall  fear :  Fear  him,  which,  after  he  hath  killed, 
hath  power  to  cast  into  hell;  yea,  I  say  unto  you, 
Fear  him. — LUKE  xii.  4,  5. 

THE  occasion  of  these  words  will  more  clearly  ap 
pear,  if  \ve  compare  this  discourse  of  our  Saviour's, 
as  it  is  here  recorded  by  St.  Luke,  with  that  fuller 
account  given  of  it  by  St.  Matthew,  chap.  x.  where 
our  Saviour  having  called  his  disciples  together,  and 
given  them  their  commission,  and  the  rules  and  in 
structions  they  were  to  observe  in  the  execution  of 
it,  he  warns  them  likewise  of  the  opposition  they 
would  meet  with,  and  the  persecution  that  would 
attend  them  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty  ; 
nevertheless,  he  bids  them  take  courage,  and  boldly 
to  proclaim  the  gospel,  notwithstanding  all  the  dan 
ger  and  hazard  it  would  expose  them  to  ;  but  be 
cause  this  is  very  unwelcome  and  terrible  to  flesh 
and  blood,  to  encounter  the  rage  and  fury  of  men; 
therefore,  to  strengthen  their  resolution  and  to  for 
tify  their  spirits  against  these  fears,  he  tells  them  of 
something  much  more  terrible  than  the  wrath  or 
rage  of  men,  viz.  the  anger  and  displeasure  of  God, 
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that  so  lie  might  chase  away  this  lesser  fear  by 
a  greater:  "I  say  unto  you,  my  friends,  Be  not 
afraid,"  &c. 

The  words  are  sufficiently  plain,  and  need  no  ex 
plication;  only  before  I  come  to  the  main  proposi 
tion  which  is  contained  in  them,  I  shall  take  notice 
of  these  two  important  doctrines  which  are  sup 
posed  in  the  text ;  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

First,  The  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  is  a 
principle  of  natural  religion,  and  not  any  where, 
that  I  know  of,  expressly  asserted  in  Scripture; 
nor  need  it  be  so,  being  to  be  known  by  natural 
light,  without  Divine  revelation  :  but  Divine  revela 
tion  did  always  suppose  it,  and  take  it  for  granted, 
as  one  of  the  foundations  of  religion.  And  I  the 
rather  take  notice  of  it  here,  because  I  do  not  know 
any  text  from  which  it  may  be  more  immediately 
inferred,  than  from  these  words  of  our  Saviour, 
which  necessarily  imply  these  two  things : 

1.  That  the  soul  is  not  obnoxious  to  death,  as 
the  body  is.     "  Fear  not  him  that  can  kill  the  body, 
but  after  that  hath  no  more  that  he  can  do  ;"  which 
St.  Matthew  expresseth,  "  cannot  kill  the  soul." 

2.  That  the  soul  remains  after  the  death  of  the 
body.     "  Fear  him,  who,  after  he  hath  killed,  hath 
power  to  cast  into  hell." 

Secondly,  Another  doctrine  implied  in  these 
words,  is  that  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body; 
which  is  a  doctrine  of  pure  revelation,  and  most 
clearly  and  expressly  revealed  in  the  New  Testa 
ment:  and  in  some  sort  before  to  the  Jews,  who 
did  generally  believe  it  before  our  Saviour's  coming, 
excepting  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees.  This  is  sup 
posed  in  the  fifth  verse,  "  But  fear  him,  who,  after 
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he  hath  killed,  hath  power  to  cast  into  hell ;"  not  only 
the  soul,  but  also  to  raise  up  the  body  which  is 
killed,  and  to  torment  it  in  hell ;  for  so  St.  Matthew 
hath  it  expressly,  "  But  fear  him  that  can  destroy 
both  body  and  soul  in  hell."  Now  the  body,  so 
long  as  it  is  dead,  is  devoid  of  sense,  and  so  in 
capable  of  torment  till  it  be  raised  to  life  again. 
These  being  supposed,  I  come  to  the  main  observa 
tion  contained  in  the  words, 

That  God  is  infinitely  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
men. 

The  words  indeed  seem  to  reach  farther,  and  to 
be  an  absolute  prohibition  of  the  fear  of  men;  but  it 
is  a  Hebrew  phrase  and  manner  of  speaking,  when 
two  things  are  opposed,  to  express  many  times  those 
things  absolutely,  which  are  to  be  understood  com 
paratively;  as,  (John  vi.  27.)  "  Labour  not  for  the 
meat  which  perisheth  ;  but  for  that  meat  which  en- 
dureth  unto  everlasting  life  ;"  that  is,  not  so  much 
for  things  temporal,  as  things  eternal,  incomparably 
more  for  the  one  than  the  other.  So  when  our  Sa 
viour  says,  "  Fear  not  them  that  can  kill  the  body," 
that  is,  Fear  not  men  so  much  as  God,  fear  him  in 
finitely  more.  It  is  very  lawful  for  us  to  fear  men, 
and  to  stand  in  awe  of  their  power,  because  "  they 
can  kill  the  body,"  and  death  is  terrible  :  but  when 
the  power  of  man  comes  in  competition  with  Om- 
nipotency,  and  what  man  can  do  to  the  body  in  this 
world,  with  what  God  can  do  to  the  body  and  soul 
in  the  other ;  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
terror  of  the  one  and  the  other. 

The  truth  of  this  will  appear,  by  comparing  these 
two  objects  of  fear  together,  God  and  man.  Fear 
is  a  passion  which  is  most  deeply  rooted  in  our 
nature,  and  flows  immediately  from  that  principle 
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of  self-preservation  which  is  planted  in  every  man's 
nature.  We  have  a  natural  dread  and  horror  for 
every  thing  that  may  hurt  us,  and  endanger  our 
being  and  happiness  :  now  the  greatest  danger  is 
always  from  the  greatest  power ;  so  that  to  make 
good  the  truth  of  this  observation,  we  need  do  no 
more  than  compare  the  power  of  men  and  God,  and 
the  effects  of  both,  and  then  to  calculate  the  differ 
ence:  and  if  there  appear  to  be  a  vast  and  infinite 
difference  between  them,  it  will  be  evident  that  God 
is  infinitely  more  to  be  dreaded  than  men. 

First,  We  will  consider  the  power  of  man,  and 
what  it  is  he  can  do ;  or  rather  his  impotency,  or 
what  he  cannot  do. 

Secondly,  How  much  the  power  of  God  exceeds 
the  power  of  men,  and  what  he  can  do  more. 

First,  We  will  consider  the  power  of  man,  and 
what  it  is  he  can  do  :  w7hich  our  Saviour  expresseth 
in  these  words,  "  Be  not  afraid  of  them  that  can  kill 
the  body,  and  after  that  have  no  more  that  they  can 
do."  Which  signifies  in  general,  that  the  power  of 
man  is  finite  and  limited,  and  circumscribed  within 
certain  bounds,  beyond  which  it  cannot  go  ;  some 
thing  it  can  do,  but  not  much  ;  it  can  hurt  the  body, 
yea,  and  take  away  our  life ;  it  can  "  kill  the  body ;" 
hither  it  can  go,  and  no  farther. 

More  particularly  in  these  words  you  have  man's 
power,  what  he  can  do ;  and  his  impotency,  what 
he  can  but  do,  the  limits  and  bounds  of  his  power. 

I.  The  power  of  men,  and  what  they  can  do, 
they  can  "  kill  the  body,"  and  take  away  our  lives; 
which  includes  a  power  of  doing  whatever  is  less. 
All  those  evils  and  persecutions  which  fall  short  of 
death,  these  they  can  inflict  upon  us,  they  can  "  re 
vile  us,  and  speak  all  manner  of  evil  against  us ;" 
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they  can  "  persecute  us  from  one  city  to  another,'* 
and  "bring  us  before  councils,"  and  "  scourge  us  in. 
their  synagogues;"  they  can  "  spoil  us  of  our  goods," 
and  "  deprive  us  of  our  liberty  ;"  they  can  exercise 
us  with  " bonds  and  imprisonments,"  with  "cruel 
mockings  and  scourgings,"  with  "  hunger  and  thirst," 
with  "  cold  and  nakedness  ;"  they  can  many  ways 
afflict  and  torment  us,  and  at  last  they  can  put  us  to 
death  ;  all  this  they  can  do  by  the  permission  of 
God  ;  here  is  the  sum  of  their  power  ;  give  them  all 
advantages,  let  them  be  united  and  combined  toge 
ther.  Our  Saviour  puts  it  in  the  plural  number, 
"  Fear  not  them  ;"  and  let  them  be  backed  with 
human  authority,  which  our  Saviour  supposeth, 
when  he  speaks  of  bringing  his  disciples  "before 
kings  and  governors."  Thus  much  their  powers 
amount  to. 

II.  We  will  consider  the  impotency  of  men,  which 
will  appear  in  these  two  particulars: 

1.  That  they  cannot  do  this  without  the  Divine 
permission. 

2.  That  if  they  be  permitted  to  do  their  worst,, 
they  can  but  do  this  ;  "  after  that  they  have  no  more 
that  they  can  do." 

1.  They  cannot  do  this  without  the  Divine  per 
mission.  The  devil,  though  he  hath  a  greater  natural 
power  than  men,  yet  he  could  not  touch  Job,  either 
in  his  substance  or  his  body,  without  God's  leave 
and  permission.  Men  are  apt  to  arrogate  to  them 
selves  a  great  deal  of  power,  forgetting  whence  they 
derive  it,  and  on  whom  it  depends.  "  Knowest 
thou  not  that  I  have  the  power  to  crucify  tbee,  and 
power  to  release  thee?"  said  Pilate  to  our  Saviour: 
but  he  tells  him,  "  Thou  couldest  have  no  power  at 
all  against  me,  except  it  were  given  thee  from  above," 
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(John  xix.  10,  11.)  All  the  power  that  men  have, 
they  have  it  from  God,  and  he  can  check  and  coun 
termand  it  when  he  pleaseth  ;  he  can  "  restrain  the 
rage  of  men,  and  put  a  hook  in  their  nostrils;"  he 
can  "  still  the  noise  of  the  sea,  and  the  tumult  of 
the  people." 

God's  providence  is  continually  vigilant  over  us, 
and  unless  it  seem  good  to  the  Divine  wisdom  to 
permit  men,  they  cannot  touch  or  hurt  us.  It  is 
added  immediately  after  the  text,  that  the  provi 
dence  of  God  extends  to  creatures  much'  less  con 
siderable  than  we  are,  and  to  the  most  inconsider 
able  things  that  belong  to  us  :  "  Are  not  two  spar 
rows  sold  for  a  farthing?  and  yet  not  one  of  them  is 
forgotten  before  God,"  or  falls  to  the  ground  with 
out  the  will  of  our  Father;  yea,  the  very  hairs  of 
our  heads,  are  they  not  all  numbered?  Much  more 
is  the  providence  of  God  concerned  in  our  lives, 
and  the  more  considerable  accidents  and  events 
which  befal  us ;  we  are  always  under  God's  eye 
and  care,  and  no  man  can  do  us  the  least  hurt  with 
out  his  permission. 

2.  If  men  be  permitted  to  do  their  worst,  they 
can  do  but  this,  "  they  can  but  kill  the  body/after 
that  they  have  no  more  that  they  can  do."  Now 
this  implies  several  limitations  of  men's  power,  and 
abatements  of  the  terror  of  it. 

1.  "They  can  but  kill  the  body,"  that  is,  they 
can  only  injure  the  worst  and  least  considerable 
part  of  us.  The  power  of  the  devil  reacheth  no  farther 
than  this,  this  was  the  worst  mischief  his  malice 
could  devise  to  do  to  Job,  to  "  touch  his  bone  and 
his  flesh,"  and  to  take  away  his  life  ;  and  all  that 
the  fury  and  rage  of  man  can  do,  is  to  wound  these 
vile  bodies,  and  to  spurn  down  these  houses  of 
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clay,  whose  foundations  are  already  in  the  dust. 
But  the  man's  soul,  which  is  himself,  that  they  can 
not  touch  ;  though  they  may  pierce  and  break  the 
cabinet,  yet  they  cannot  seize  the  jewel  that  is  in  it, 
and  get  that  into  their  power  and  possession  ;  when 
they  have  broken  open  this  cage,  "  our  soul  will 
escape  like  a  bird  to  his  mountain."  Men  may  in 
vent  several  instruments  to  torture  and  afflict  the 
body;  but  no  weapon  can  be  formed  against  the 
soul,  that  can  touch  it,  or  do  it  harm. 

2.  When  they  have  killed  the  body,  by  doing  this, 
they  do  but  prevent  nature  a  little,  they  do  but 
antedate  an  evil  a  few  moments,  and  bring  our  fears 
upon  us  a  little  sooner;  they  kill  that  which  must 
die  within  a  fewr  days,  though  they  should  let  it 
alone ;  they  do  but  cut  asunder  that  thread  which 
would  shortly  break  of  itself,  by  its  QWM  weakness 
and  rottenness;  so  that,  as  the  lepers  reasoned, 
when  the  famine  was  in  Samaria,  (2  Kings  vii.  3,  4.) 
"  Why  sit  we  here  until  we  die  ?  If  we  say,  We  will 
enter  into  the  city,  then  the  famine  is  in  the  city, 
and  we  shall  die  there:  and  if  we  sit  still  here,  we 
die  also.  Now  therefore  come,  and  let  us  fall  unto 
the  hosts  of  the  Syrians;  if  they  save  us  alive,  we 
shall  live  ;  and  if  they  kill  us,  we  shall  but  die;" 
so  we  may  reason  in  this  case— Why  should  we  so 
much  desire  to  sit  still  till  we  die?  if  men  perse 
cute  us,  and  do  their  worst,  we  shall  die ;  and  if 
they  do  not,  however  we  shall  die  ;  therefore  let  not 
the  fear  of  any  danger  from  men  make  us  forget 
our  duty  to  God,  for  "  if  they  kill  us,  we  shall  but 
die." 

3.  "They  can  but  kill  the  body;"  and  what 
argument  of  power  is  this,  to  be  able  to  kill  that 
which  i*  KOrtalt  as  if  you  should  say,  They  can 
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break  a  glass,  they  can  throw  down  that  which  is 
falling.  This  is  no  such  wonderful  effect  of  power,  to 
be  able  to  do  that,  which  almost  every  thing  can  do, 
which  the  least  thing  in  the  world,  which  the  poorest 
creature  can  do  ;  a  pin,  or  a  thorn,  or  a  grape- 
stone  ;  there  is  hardly  any  thing  in  the  whole  crea 
tion  so  inconsiderable,  but  it  can  do  this  which  men 
are  apt  to  boast  of  as  so  great  an  evidence  of  their 
power.  We  are  frail  creatures,  and  it  is  no  mere 
melancholy  conceit,  that  we  are  made  of  glass,  and 
as  we  pass  through  the  world  we  are  liable  to  be 
broken  in  pieces  by  the  justle  of  a  thousand  acci 
dents  ;  every  thing  can  lie  in  wait  for  us,  and  lurk 
privily  for  our  lives.  Men  think  it  such  an  act  of 
power  to  kill  a  man,  whereas  nothing  is  so  easy. 
A  man  may  be  killed  by  another's  kindness,  as  soon 
as  by  thy  hatred  ;  by  his  own  excessive  love,  or  joy, 
or  hope,  as  well  as  by  thy  malice  ;  so  that  it  is  no 
such  instance  and  argument  of  power,  to  be  able 
to  "  kill  the  body." 

4.  The  killing  of  the  body  does  not  necessarily 
signify  any  great  mischief  or  harm  in  the  issue  and 
event.  "  They  can  kill  the  body,"  that  is,  they  can 
knock  off  our  fetters,  and  open  the  prison  doors, 
and  set  us  at  liberty  ;  they  can  put  us  out  of  pain, 
thrust  us  out  of  an  uneasy  world,  put  an  end  to  our 
sins  and  sorrows,  to  our  misery  and  fears  ;  they  can 
"give  the  weary  rest,"  and  send  us  thither  where 
we  would  be,  but  are  loath  to  venture  to  go  ;  they 
can  hasten  our  happiness,  and  make  way  for  the 
more  speedy  accomplishment  of  our  desires,  and 
dispatch  us  to  heaven  sooner  than  otherwise  we 
should  get  thither  ;  they  can  kill  us  in  the  cause  of 
God,  and  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty  ;  that  is,  they 
can  add  to  our  happiness,  and  brighten  our  crown, 
and  increase  the  weight  of  our  glory. 
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5.  **  They  can  but  kill  the  body;''  when  they  have 
done   that,    they  may  give  over,  here  their   proud 
waves   must  stop;  here   their  cruelty  and  malice, 
their  power  and  wit,  must  terminate,  for  they  can 
reach  no  farther.     When  they  have  done  all  they 
can,  they  cannot  annihilate  us,  they  cannot  make 
an  utter  end  of  us.     As  for  the  soul,  they  cannot 
come  at  that  to  do  it  any  harm  ;  neither  the  axe,  nor 
the  sword,  nor  the  spear,  nor  the  nail,  nor  any  other 
instrument,  can  wound  or  pierce  it :  and  as  for  the 
body,   though    they  wound  it,    and  bruise  it,  and 
mangle  it,  yet  they    cannot  turn  it  into    nothing; 
though  they  may  banish  life  from  it,  and  make  it  a 
vile  and  loathsome  carcass,  yet  they   cannot  com 
mand  it  out  of  being,  it  will   still   maintain    itself 
under  one  form  or  other,  and  after  it  is  killed,  defy 
any  thing  more  that  can  be  done  to  it. 

6.  "  They  can  but  kill  the  body,"  they  cannot  do 
the  least  harm  to  the  soul,  much  less   can    they 
annihilate  it,  and  make  it  cease  to  be;  they  cannot 
torment  it,  they  cannot  with  all  their  instruments  of 
cruelty  reach  and  touch  the  spirit  of  a  man  ;  they 
cannot  throw  stings  into  the  consciences  and  fill  our 
minds  with  anguish  and  horror ;  nor  can  they  make 
us  torment  ourselves  by   the  racking  of  our  own 
thoughts;    they  cannot  create  guilt  in  our  minds, 
nor  animate  against  us  that  never-dying  worm,  nor 
cast  despairing  thoughts,  nor  cause   self-condemn 
ing  and  furious  reflections  in  our  own  minds  ;  no 
thing  of  all  this  are  they  able  to  do. 

7.  And  lastly,  "  They  can   but   kill    the   body," 
that  is,   they  can   but  inflict  temporal  misery  upon 
us  ;  their  power,  as  it  is  but  small,  so  it  is  of  a  short 
continuance,  it  reacheth  no  farther  than  this  life,  it 
is  confined  to  this  world  ;    so  that  what  mischief 
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men  would  do  us,  they  must  do  it  quickly,  "  while 
\ve  are  in  the  way."  There  is  no  plot,  nor  device, 
nor  cruelty,  can  be  practised  upon  us  "  in  the  grave, 
whither  we  are  going."  They  cannot  slay  the  dead, 
nor  can  their  malice  overtake  those  that  are  gone 
down  into  the  pit ;  the  longest  arm,  and  the  most 
inveterate  hatred,  cannot  reach  those  that  are  got 
out  of  the  land  of  the  living.  Our  most  powerful 
and  deadly  enemies  cannot  follow  us  beyond  the 
grave,  and  pursue  us  into  the  other  world.  Thus 
Job  elegantly  describes  the  happy  state  of  the  dead, 
that  they  are  out  of  the  reach  of  all  evil  and  dis 
quiet;  (Job  iii.  17—19.)  speaking  of  the  grave, 
44 There  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling;  and  there 
the  weary  be  at  rest.  There  the  prisoners  rest 
together,  they  hear  not  the  voice  of  the  oppressor. 
The  small  and  great  are  there,  and  the  servant  is 
free  from  his  master."  Thus  you  see  what  the  power 
of  man  is,  and  what  the  effects  of  it,  what  is  the 
worst  that  he  can  do  to  us  ;  and  consequently,  how 
much  he  is  to  be  feared  and  regarded.  I  proceed 
to  the 

Second  thing  I  propounded  to  speak  to,  namely, 
how  much  the  power  of  God  exceeds  the  power  of 
man;  which  our  Saviour  declares  in  these  words, 
"who,  after  he  hath  killed,  hath  power  to  cast  into 
hell." 

Which  in  general  signifies,  that  his  power  is  infi 
nite  and  unlimited.  God  cannot  only  do  what  man 
can  do,  but  infinitely  more ;  his  power  is  not  con 
fined  to  the  body,  but  he  hath  power  over  the  spirit ; 
he  cannot  only  make  body  and  soul  miserable  in 
this  world,  but  in  the  other  ;  not  only  for  a  time, 
but  to  all  eternity. 

More  particularly  in  these  words  you  have  im- 
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plied  all  those  advantages  which  the  power  of  God 
hath  above  the  power  of  man.  Not  to  insist  upon 
that,  which  yet  the  text  takes  notice  of,  that  God 
can  do  all  that  man  can  do  ;  he  can  kill  the  body, 
which  is  implied  in  these  words,  "  after  he  hath 
killed."  He  can  blast  our  reputation,  and  ruin  our 
estate,  and  afflict  our  bodies  with  the  sharpest  pains, 
and  smite  us  with  death.  And  God  doth  all  that 
with  ease,  which  men  many  times  do  with  great  la 
bour  and  endeavour;  they  are  glad  to  use  the  ut 
most  of  their  wit,  and  power,  and  contrivance,  to 
do  us  mischief;  but  God  can  do  all  things  by  a 
word  :  if  he  do  but  speak,  judgments  come  :  we  are 
but  a  little  dust,  and  the  least  breath  of  God  can 
dissipate  us  :  he  hath  all  creatures  at  his  command, 
ready  to  execute  his  will.  So  that  whatever  man, 
or  any  creature  can  do,  that  God  can :  and  infi 
nitely  more ;  and  this  is  that  which  I  shall  brieHy 
open  to  you,  wherein  the  power  of  God  doth  exceed 
the  power  of  man  ;  in  these  following  particulars : 

1.  God's  power  is  absolute,  and  independent  upon 
any  other ;  not  subject  to  be  at  any  time  checked 
and  controlled  by  a  superior  power,  because  there 
is  none  greater,  none  above  it.  "  There  is  a  higher 
than  the  highest"  upon  earth,  and  one  that  may  say 
to  the  greatest  and  proudest  of  all  the  sons  of  men, 
"What  doest  tbou  ?"  God  can  forbid  any  man  to 
execute  his  purpose,  when  he  is  most  firmly  resolved 
and  determined  ;  but  when  he  hath  a  mind  to  mani 
fest  his  power,  he  needeth  not  ask  any  man's  leave. 
"  Fear  him  that  hath  power,"  Qovaiav  t^ovra,  "  that 
hath  authority  ;"  he  hath  an  independent  power,  and 
a  sovereign  right  over  the  lives  of  men,  because  they 
are  all  his  creatures,  and  when  he  will  put  forth  his 
power,  there  is  none  can  resist  or  challenge  him. 
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God  did  once  force  this  acknowledgment  from  one 
of  the  greatest  and  proudest  kings  of  the  earth, 
Nebuchadnezzar :  (Dan.  iv.  35.)  "  Fie  doth  accord 
ing  to  his  will  in  the  armies  of  heaven,  and  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  and  none  can  say  unto 
him,  What  doest  thou?" 

2.  His  power  reacheth  to  the  soul  as  well  as  the 
body.  He  can  annihilate  soul  and  body.  He  that 
brought  all  things  into  being  by  his  word,  can,  with 
as  much  ease,  make  them  vanish  into  nothing:  as 
"  he  spake  the  word,  and  they  were  made  ;"  so  he 
can  "command,  and  they  shall  not  be."  By  the 
least  breath  of  his  mouth  he  can  turn  us  into  nothing ; 
nay,  upon  the  very  withdrawing  of  those  influences 
of  his  power  and  goodness,  whereby  we  are  main 
tained  and  supported  in  being,  our  bodies  would 
vanish  and  "  flee  away  like  a  shadow,"  and  "  our  spi 
rits  also  would  fail  before  him,  and  the  souls  which 
he  hath  made." 

And  as  he  can  annihilate  the  souls  of  men,  if  he 
please,  so  he  can  torment  them.  He  that  made  our 
souls,  and  can  make  them  happy,  can  likewise  make 
them  miserable ;  for  he  is  a  spirit,  and  hath  power 
over  ours  ;  he  can  shoot  his  arrows  into  them,  and 
make  them  stick  fast  there;  he  can  wound  our 
souls  with  invisible  darts,  and  fill  our  spirits  with 
secret  anguish  and  amazement.  When  he  sends  a 
sword  without  to  destroy  our  bodies,  he  can  send 
terrors  within  to  torment  our  minds;  he  can  "dis 
tract  us  with  terrors,"  as  David  speaks  :  (Psalm 
Ixxxviii.  15.)  nay,  he  can  make  us  a  terror  to  our 
selves,  and  by  letting  loose  our  thoughts  upon  us, 
can  make  us  more  miserable,  than  all  the  tyrants  of 
the  world  can  do,  by  the  most  exquisite  torments  ; 
and  that  in  this  life,  as  we  see  in  the  instance  of 
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Francis  Spira.  When  the  Father  of  spirits  will  take 
us  under  correction,  he  can  chastise  us  to  purpose, 
and  make  our  own  guilty  consciences  to  sting  and 
lash  us,  and  oar  minds  to  torture  themselves  by 
furious  reflections  upon  themselves.  All  this  God 
can  do  in  this  life. 

3.  In  the  other  world  he  can  raise  our  bodies 
again,  and  reunite  them  to  our  souls,  and  cast 
them  into  hell,  and  torment  them  there.  This  is 
that  which  St.  Matthew  calls  "  destroying  body  and 
soul  in  hell."  And  what  the  misery  of  that  state 
shall  be,  the  Scripture,  in  the  general,  gives  us  an 
account,  describing  it  to  us  by  the  greatest  anguish 
and  the  most  sharp  and  sensible  bodily  torments,  by 
"  the  worm  that  dies  not,"  that  is,  that  guilt  which 
shall  eternally  gnaw  the  consciences  of  sinners  ;  and 
by  "  the  fire  which  is  not  quenched,"  that  is,  the 
everlasting  pains  of  the  body. 

In  the  other  world  God  will  raise  the  bodies  of 
wicked  men,  and  reunite  them  to  their  souls,  and  cast 
them  together  into  hell,  to  be  tormented  there;  and 
this  is  that  which  is  called  "  the  second  death."  And 
as  tortured  persons,  when  they  are  taken  off  the 
rack,  have  their  joints  new  set,  to  be  new  racked 
again  ;  so  the  bodies  of  wicked  men  shall  be  raised 
to  a  new  life,  that  they  may  be  capable  of  new  pains. 

This  state  of  miserable  men  is  set  forth  to  us  by 
the  most  sharp  pains,  and  sensible  torments  ;  by  the 
pain  of  burning:  (Matt.  xxv.  41.)  "  Depart,  ye 
cursed,  into  everlasting  lire."  The  rich  man  in  the 
parable  cried  out,  that  he  was  "  tormented  in  flames;" 
and,  in  the  Revelation,  the  wicked  are  said  to  be 
"  cast  into  a  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone."  Fire  is  the 
most  active  thing  in  nature,  and  brimstone  the  most 
combustible,  to  shew  how  quick  and  sharp  the  tor- 
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ment  of  sinners  shall  be;  and  it  shall  be  universal, 
they  shall  be  "  cast  into  the  lake,"  their  torments 
shall  be  sharp  as  that  of  burning,  and  as  universal 
as  if  they  were  drowned  in  flames.     And  to  shew- 
how  great  a  sense  they  shall  have  of  these  sufferings, 
the  Scripture  describes  those  who  are  condemned  to 
these  hideous  pains,  lamenting  and  wringing  their 
hands,  and  "  gnashing  their  teeth"  for  very  anguish  : 
(Matt.   xxiv.  51.)    "  There   shall   be    wailing   and 
gnashing  of  teeth."     Thus  the  Scripture  represents 
to  us  the  dismal  state  of  the  damned,   possibly  after 
this   sensible  manner,    that  it   may   accommodate 
things  to  our  capacity:  but  to  be  sure,  if  these  be 
not  the  very  torments  of  hell,   they  shall    be  every 
whit  as  dreadful,   as  great  as  the  terrors   of  God's 
wrath,  which  ill  men  have  laid  up  in  store  for  them 
selves,   can  afford  ;  and   very  probably  they  are  of 
that  nature,   and  so  great  as  not  to  be  capable  of 
being  fully  described  by  any  thing  that  we  are  now 
acquainted  withal :  for  "Who  knows  the  power  of 
God's  anger?"  Who  can  imagine  the  worst  that  om 
nipotent  Justice  can  do  to  sinners?  As  the  glory  of 
heaven,  and  joys  of  God's  presence,    are  now  in 
explicable  to  us,  so   likewise  are  the  torments  of 
hell,  and  the  miseries  of  the  damned.     "  Eye  hath 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  have  entered  into  the 
heart  of  men,"  those  dreadful  things  which  '*  God 
hath  laid  up  for  them  that"  hate  him. 

4.  Which  is  the  most  dreadful  consideration  of 
all,  God  can  punish  for  ever.  The  wrath  of  man  is 
but  a  blast,  a  storm  that  is  soon  over  :  all  misery 
and  torments  that  men  can  inflict,  expire  with  this 
life;  but  the  miserable  effects  of  the  Divine  dis 
pleasure  extend  themselves  to  all  eternity.  For  this 
reason,  the  judgment  of  God  is  called  "an  eternal 
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judgment,"  (Heb.  vi.  2.)  because  the  sentence  which 
shall  then  be  passed  upon  men,  shall  assign  them  to 
an  eternal  state;  and  the  punishment  that,  in  pur 
suance  of  this  sentence,  shall  be  inflicted  upon  sin 
ners,  is  called  "  an  everlasting  punishment :"  (Matt. 
xxv.  4(1)  and  the  instruments  of  their  torment  are 
said  to  be  everlasting:  Matt.  xxv.  41.  it  is  called 
"  everlasting  fire  :"  and,  Mark  xi.  44.  46.  48.  you  have 
it  there  three  times  repeated,  "  where  the  worm  dies 
not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched."  "  The  smoke  of 
the  bottomless  pit"  is  said  to  "ascend  for  ever  and 
ever :"  (Rev.  xjv.  11.)  and,  Rev.  xx.  10.  it  is  said,  that 
"the  wicked  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night,  for 
ever  and  ever,"  without  intermission  and  without  end. 

It  must  needs  be  then,  as  the  apostle  says,  (Heb. 
x.  31.)  "  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
living  God,"  that  is,  the  God  that  lives  forever,  be 
cause  he  that  lives  for  ever,  can  punish  for  ever.  And 
this  is  that  which  makes  the  great  difference  between 
the  effects  of  the  wrath  of  man,  and  the  displeasure 
of  God  ;  the  wrath  of  man,  and  the  effects  of  it,  are 
but  for  a  moment;  but  the  effects  of  God's  displea 
sure  extend  themselves  to  all  eternity. 

By  these  particulars,  which  I  have  briefly  gone  over, 
you  may  see,  who  is  the  great  object  of  our  fear ;  and 
when  you  have  calculated  the  difference  between 
God  and  man,  you  will  find  that  there  is  no  propor 
tion  between  the  impotency  of  man,  and  the  omni- 
potency  of  God  ;  between  those  evils  that  men  can 
inflict  upon  us,  and  "  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  ;"  and, 
consequently,  what  great  reason  we  have  to  be  afraid 
of  offending  God,  and  transgressing  our  duty  in  any 
kind,  to  avoid  any  temporal  danger  and  inconveni 
ence.  But  I  shall  not  now  enter  upon  the  applica 
tion  of  this  serious  and  weighty  argument. 


SERMON   CCL. 

THE  REASONABLENESS  OF  FEARING  GOD  MORE 
THAN    MAN. 

And  I  say  unto  you,  my  friends,  Be  not  afraid  of 
them  that  Ml  the  body,  and  after  that  have  no  more 
that  they  can  do.  But  I  will  forewarn  you  whom 
ye  shall  fear:  Fear  him,  which,  after 'he  hath  killed, 
hath  power  to  cast  into  hell;  yea,  1  say  unto  you, 
Fear  him. — LUKE  xii.  4,  5. 

I  PROCEED  now  to  apply  this  serious  and  weighty 
argument,  and  to  draw  some  useful  inferences 
from  it. 

I.  That  religion  doth  not  design  to  annihilate  and 
to  root  out  our  passions,  but  regulate  and  govern 
them  ;  it  does  not  wholly  forbid  and  condemn  them, 
but  determines  them  to  their  proper  objects,  and 
appoints  them  their  measures  and  proportions  :  it 
does  not  intend  to  extirpate  our  affections,  but  to 
exercise  and  employ  them  aright,  and  to  keep  them 
within  bounds.  Religion  does  not  aim  to  extirpate 
our  love,  and  joy,  and  hope,  and  fear  ;  but  to  purify 
and  direct  them,  telling  us  how  we  should  love  God 
with  the  highest  and  most  intense  degree  of  affec 
tion,  as  the  Supreme  Good  deserves,  "with  all  our 
hearts,  and  with  all  our  souls,  and  with  all  our 
minds,  and  with  all  our  strength ;"  and  other  things 
only  in  subordination  to  him.  Religion  refines  our 
joy  and  delight  from  the  dregs  of  sensual  pleasure, 
raising  them  to  better  objects,  requiring  us  to  "  re- 
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joice  in  the  Lord  evermore,"  and  to  "  rejoice  that 
our  names  are  written  in  heaven :"  it  raiseth  our 
hopes  above  the  favour  of  men,  and  tells  us  whom 
we  should  fear  above  all,  the  great  and  terrible  God, 
whose  power  is  infinitely  above  the  power  of  men. 
Now  that  which  propounds  objects  to  our  passions, 
and  sets  bounds  to  them,  did  never  intend  the  utter 
extirpation  of  them;  but  this  religion  doth. 

II.  We  may  infer  likewise  from  hence,  that  it  is 
not  against  the  genius  of  true  religion,  to  urge  men 
with  arguments  of  fear.  No  man  can  imagine  there 
would  have  been  so  many  fearful  threatenings  in 
Scripture,  and  especially  in  the  gospel,  if  it  had  not 
been  intended  they  should  have  some  effect  and  in 
fluence  upon  us.  Some  look  upon  all  arguments  of 
fear  as  legal,  and  gendering  to  bondage,  as  contrary 
to  the  genuine  spirit  and  temper  of  the  gospel ;  and 
look  upon  preachers,  who  urge  men  with  consider 
ations  taken  from  the  justice  of  God,  and  "  the  ter 
rors  of  the  Lord,"  as  of  an  unevaugelical  spirit,  as 
the  "  children  of  the  bondwoman,  and  not  of  the 
free;"  as  those  who  would  bring  men  back  again  to 
Mount  Sinai,  to  il  thunder  and  lightning/' to  "  black 
ness,  and  darkness,  and  tempest."  But  will  such 
men  allow  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  to  have 
been  evangelical  preachers?  If  so,  it  is  not  con 
trary  to  the  gospel  to  use  arguments  of  terror  ;  they 
thought  them  very  proper  to  deter  men  from  sin, 
and  to  bring  them  to  repentance:  (Acts  xvii.  30,  31.) 
"  But  now  commandeth  all  men  every  where  to  re 
pent  ;  because  he  hath  appointed  a  day,  in  the  which 
he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness."  And 
the  same  apostle  tells  us,  that  one  principal  thing 
which  made  the  gospel  so  powerful  for  the  salvation 
of  men,  was  the  terrible  threatenings  of  it,  because 
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6<  therein  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven* 
against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men," 
(Rom.  i.  18.)  And  (2  Cor.  v.  10.)  the  apostle  puts 
Christians  in  mind  of  the  judgment  of  Christ :  "  We 
must  all  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.'* 
And,  lest  any  should  doubt  whether  this  were  a 
proper  argument  to  work  upon  Christians  under  the 
gospel,  he  tells  us,  that  he  mentioned  it  for  this 
very  purpose,  (ver.  11.)  "  Knowing,  therefore,  the 
terrors  of  the  Lord,  we  persuade  men/' 

Some  are  so  tender,  that  they  cannot  bear  any 
other  arguments  but  such  as  are  taken  from  the 
free  grace  of  God,  and  the  free  love  of  Christ.  If 
we  mention  to  them  the  wrath  of  God,  and  the  tor 
ments  of  hell,  we  grate  upon  them  ;  but  if  we  con 
sider  the  primitive  preaching  of  Christ  and  his  apo 
stles,  and  will  be  concluded  by  their  pattern,  we 
must  allow  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of  these 
arguments. 

And,  indeed,  if  we  consider  the  nature  and  rea 
son  of  things,  nothing  is  more  apt  to  work  upon 
sinners  than  arguments  of  fear.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  wisdom  of  mankind  hath  thought  fit  to  secure 
the  observance  of  human  laws  by  the  fear  of  punish 
ment.  Fear  is  deeply  rooted  in  our  nature,  and 
immediately  flows  from  that  principle  of  self-pre 
servation  which  is  planted  in  every  man  ;  it  is  the 
most  wakeful  passion  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  so 
soon  as  any  thing  that  is  dreadful  and  terrible  is 
presented  to  us,  it  alarms  us  to  flee  from  it :  and 
this  passion  doth  naturally  spring  up  in  our  minds 
from  the  apprehension  of  a  Deity,  because  the  no 
tion  of  a  God  doth  include  in  it  power  and  justice, 
both  which  are  terrible  to  guilty  creatures;  so  that 
fear  is  intimate  to  our  being,  and  God  hath  hid  in 
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every  man's  conscience  a  secret  awe  and  dread  of 
his  presence,  of  his  infinite  power  and  eternal  jus 
tice. 

Now  fear  being  one  of  the  first  things  that  is  im 
printed  upon  us  from  the  apprehension  of  a  Deity, 
it  is  that  passion,  which,  above  all  other,  gives  the 
greatest  advantage  to  religion,  and  is  the  easiest  to 
be  wrought  upon.  Hence  the  wise  man  does  so 
often  call  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord  the  beginning  of 
wisdom,"  because  here  usually  religion  begins,  and 
first  takes  hold  of  this  passion  :  (Prov.  xvi.  6.)  "  By 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  men  depart  from  evil."  Fear 
is  a  good  sure  principle,  and  one  of  the  best  guards 
and  securities  against  sin  :  other  passions  are  fickle 
and  inconstant,  but  we  cannot  shake  off  our  fears, 
nor  quit  ourselves  of  them,  so  long  as  we  believe 
the  reality  of  the  object ;  there  will  be  fear  and  ter 
ror  in  a  guilty  conscience,  so  long  as  it  believes  a 
holy,  just,  and  omnipotent  God,  arid  that  "it is  a 
fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
God." 

Other  passions  are  more  under  the  government 
of  reason,  as  our  love,  and  hope,  and  anger :  but 
fear  is  the  most  natural,  and  most  deeply  rooted  in 
the  sensitive  nature,  and  therefore  is  common  to  us 
with  all  other  creatures,  who  have  any  considerable 
degree  of  sense,  or  any  other  passion :  and  we  may 
observe  those  creatures,  who  scarce  betray  any 
other  passion,  to  be  fearful  of  danger,  and  to  flee 
from  it.  Now  fear  having  less  to  do  with  reason, 
the  effects  of  it  are  less  to  be  hindered.  All  the 
reason  in  the  world  cannot  command  down  our 
fears,  unless  the  danger  be  removed,  or  some  pro 
bable  way  shewn  of  avoiding  or  mastering  it ;  and 
therefore  arguments  of  fear  are  great  eloquence,  and 
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have  a  mighty  force  and  power  of  persuasion. 
"  Knowing  therefore  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  (saith 
St.  Paul)  we  persuade  men."  One  of  the  best  sort 
of  arguments  to  fright  men  from  sin,  and  to  bring 
them  to  their  duty,  is,  "the  terrors  of  the  Lord." 
These  take  the  fastest  and  surest  hold  of  men,  even 
of  the  most  obstinate  and  obdurate  sinners ;  for  ar 
guments  of  love  and  kindness  will  work  but  little 
upon  such  persons  ;  some  ingenuity  is  required  to 
be  swayed  by  such  considerations:  but  the  per- 
versest  creatures  love  themselves,  and  may  be 
wrought  upon  by  arguments  of  fear  :  so  that  it 
is  agreeable  both  to  the  nature  of  man  and  of  reli 
gion,  to  propound  such  arguments  to  our  consi 
deration. 

III.  The  fear  of  God  is  the  best  antidote  against 
the  fear  of  men.     We  are  very  apt  to  be  awed  by 
men,  and  to  start  from  our  duty  for  fear  of  tempo 
ral  evils  and  sufferings.     This  fear  seized  upon  St. 
Peter,  and  made  him  deny  his  Master.    And  where 
the  fear  of  men  does  not  prevail  so  far,  yet  it  will 
many  times  make  men  shy  and  timorous  in  the  own 
ing  of  religion  in  the  times  of  danger.     This  made 
Nicodemus  to   come  to  our  Saviour  "  by  night." 
(John  iii.  2.)  So,  likewise,  "  many  of  the  rulers,"  who 
"  believed  in  Christ,"  durst  not  "  make  open  con 
fession  of  him,  lest  they  should  have  been  put  out 
of  the  synagogue,"  (John  xii.  42.)     Some  men  that 
have  good  inclinations  to  the  truth,  and  are  inwardly 
convinced  of  it,  yet  in  times  of  danger  they  love  to 
be  wise  and  cautious :  they  have  an  eye  to  a  retreat, 
and  are  loath  to  venture  too  far.     But  if  we  give 
way  to  these  fears,  and  suffer  them  to  possess  us, 
we  shall  be  exposed  to  many  temptations,  and  be 
liable  to  be  seduced  from  our  duty.     So  Solomon 
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observes,    (Prov.   xxix.   25.)    "  The   fear  of  man 
bringeth  a  snare." 

Now  if  we  would  cast  out  this  fear  of  men,  it 
must  be  by  a  greater  fear,  which  is  stronger  and 
more  powerful ;  and  that  is  the  fear  of  God,  (Isa.  viii. 
12,  13.)  "  Neither  fear  ye  their  fear,  nor  be  afraid  ;" 
speaking  of  the  fear  of  men,  against  which  he  pre 
scribes  this  remedy,  "  Sanctify  the  Lord  of  hosts 
himself,  and  let  him  be  your  fear,  and  let  him  be 
your  dread."  If  God  be  once  the  object  of  our  fear, 
and  we  be  thoroughly  possessed  with  awful  appre 
hensions  of  him,  the  frowns  of  men,  and  the  wrath 
and  displeasure  of  the  greatest  upon  earth,  will 
signify  nothing  to  us.  This  preserved  Moses  amidst 
all  the  temptations  of  a  court:  (Heb.  xi.  27.)  "  He 
feared  not  the  wrath  of  the  king :  for  he  endured, 
as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible."  He  could  easily 
bear  the  anger  of  Pharaoh,  when  by  faith  he  beheld 
the  omnipotent  justice  of  "  the  King  immortal  and 
invisible." 

IV.  If  God  be  infinitely  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
men,  then  "  who  is  to  be  obeyed,  God  or  men  ? 
judge  ye."  I  speak  not  this  to  diminish  our  reverence 
to  magistrates,  and  their  authority ;  for  by  per 
suading  men  to  fear  God,  who  commands  obedience 
to  magistrates,  we  secure  their  reverence  and  autho 
rity:  but  when  the  commands  of  men  are  contrary 
to  God's,  and  come  in  competition  with  them,  shall 
we  not  hearken  to  him  who  is  supreme,  the  greatest 
and  most  powerful?  shall  we  not  obey  him  who 
hath  the  most  questionable  authority  over  us,  and 
right  to  command  us  ?  Shall  we  not  dread  him 
most,  who  is  to  be  feared  above  all;  who  can  be  the 
best  friend,  and  the  sorest  enemy  ;  is  able  to  give  the 
greatest  rewards  to  our  obedience,  and  to  revenge 
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himself  upon  us  for  our  disobedience,  by  the  most 
dreadful  and  severe  punishments?  The  great  So 
crates,  when  he  was  accused  by  the  Athenians  for 
corrupting  and  seducing  the  youth  of  Athens  by  his 
philosophy,  makes  this  generous  defence  for  him 
self,  more  like  an  apostle  than  a  philosopher — 
"  That  he  believed  this  province  was  committed  to 
him  by  God,  that  he  was  called  by  him  to  this 
employment,  to  endeavour  to  reform  the  world ; 
and  therefore  for  him  to  forsake  his  station  for  fear 
of  death,  or  of  any  other  temporal  evil,  would  be  a 
most  grievous  sin."  And  afterwards  (as  Plato  gives 
us  the  account  of  it)  he  says,  "  I  am  not  afraid  to 
die :  but  this  I  am  afraid  of,  to  disobey  the  com 
mands  of  my  Superior,  and  to  desert  the  station  he 
hath  placed  me  in,  and  to  give  over  the  work  which 
he  hath  appointed  me  ;  and  therefore,  (says  he,)  if 
you  would  dismiss  me  upon  these  conditions,  that  I 
would  forbear  for  the  future  to  instruct  the  people, 
and  if  after  this  I  be  found  so  doing,  I  should  be  put 
to  death;  if  I  might  be  released  upon  these  terms,  I 
would  not  accept  them;  I  would  thank  you  for 
your  good-will,  but  this  I  must  affirm  to  you,  that 
I  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  you;  and  so  long 
as  I  have  breath,  I  will  never  give  over  exhort 
ing  and  teaching  the  people,  and  inculcating  the 
precepts  of  philosophy  upon  every  one  I  meet 
with." 

Could  a  heathen,  who  had  but  very  obscure  ap 
prehensions  of  the  rewards  of  another  life,  in  com 
parison  of  what  Christians  have  by  the  revelation  of 
the  gospel ;  could  he  take  up  this  brave  resolution, 
and  die  in  it  ?  Did  he  with  so  much  constancy  de 
spise  the  wrath  and  reproaches  of  men,  and  with  so 
much  cheerfulness  entertain  death,  rather  than  to 
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flinch  from  his  duty?  How  does  this  upbraid  the 
cowardice  of  many  Christians,  who  are  so  easily 
deterred  from  their  duty,  and  are  apt  to  quit  their 
religion  for  fear  of  sufferings  ;  since  "  life  and 
immortality  are  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel,"  and 
the  wrath  of  God  is  so  clearly  revealed  from  heaven ! 
What  a  folly  is  it  for  any  man  to  "  choose  iniquity 
rather  than  affliction,"  as  the  expression  is  in  Job; 
and  to  forfeit  the  favour  of  God  for  the  friendship 
of  the  world ! 

The  fear  of  men  will  not  be  a  sufficient  plea  and 
excuse  for  men  at  the  day  of  judgment;  it  will  not 
then  be  enough  to  say,  This  I  was  awed  into  by  the 
apprehension  of  such  a  danger,  by  the  fear  of  such 
sufferings  ;  to  avoid  such  an  inconvenience,  I  know 
ingly  committed  such  a  sin  ;  for  fear  of  being  per 
secuted,  I  violated  my  conscience,  and  chose  rather 
to  trust  God  with  my  soul,  than  men  with  my  estate ; 
to  save  my  life,  I  renounced  my  religion,  was 
"  ashamed  of  Christ,  and  denied  him  before  men." 
Our  Saviour  hath  told  us  plainly,  that  this  will  not 
serve  us  at  the  great  day  :  (Mark  viii.  38.)  "  Who 
soever  therefore  shall  be  ashamed  of  me,  and  of  my 
words,  in  this  adulterous  and  sinful  generation,  of 
him  also  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  ashamed,  when  he 
cometh  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  his  holy 
angels."  And  (Rev.  xxi.  8.)  in  that  catalogue  of 
sinners  which  shall  be  "  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire 
and  brimstone,"  the  fearful  and  unbelievers  are  par 
ticularly  mentioned. 

And,  indeed,  they  who  out  of  fear  of  men  offend 
God,  are  guilty  of  this  unreasonable  folly,  they 
incur  the  danger  of  a  greater  evil  to  avoid  a  less, 
and  to  save  their  estates  or  their  lives,  they  plunge 
themselves  into  hell ;  whilst  they  are  endeavouring 
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to  escape  the  hands  of  "  men  that  shall  die,  they 
faJl  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God." 

Lastly,  If  God  be  the  great  object  of  our  fear,  let 
all  impenitent  sinners  represent  to  themselves  "  the 
terrors  of  the  Lord,  and  the  power  of  his  anger." 
This  consideration,  if  any  thing  in  the  world  will  do 
it,  will  aM'aken  them  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  of  their 
condition,  and  of  the  fatal  issue  of  a  wicked  life. 
Were  but  men  possessed  with  due  apprehensions  of 
the  power  of  God ;  the  fear  of  men,  and  what  they 
can  do  to  us,  would  have  no  influence  upon  us  in 
comparison  of  the  fears  of  Divine  vengeance.  Were 
we  sensible  what  it  is  to  displease  God,  "  in  whose 
hands  our  breath  is,  and  whose  are  all  our  ways," 
who  can  make  us  as  miserable  as  we  are  capable 
of  being,  and  more  miserable  than  we  can  now 
imagine,  not  only  in  our  bodies,  but  in  our  souls, 
not  only  in  this  world,  but  in  the  other,  not  only  for 
a  time,  but  without  end ;  would  not  this  make  us 
afraid  to  offend  and  displease  him  ? 

Can  any  consideration  be  more  powerful  to  re 
strain  us  from  sin,  and  to  argue  us  to  repentance  and 
obedience,  than  this  ?  We  may  oppose  the  eternal 
displeasure  of  God,  not  only  to  all  the  pleasures 
of  sin,  but  to  all  the  terrors  of  sense,  which  are  but 
for  a  moment.  When  men  would  allure  us  to  sin 
by  the  baits  and  temptations  of  pleasure,  or  dis 
courage  and  deter  us  from  our  duty  by  the  threat- 
enings  of  danger  and  sufferings ;  let  us  oppose  to 
these  the  anger  of  the  great  God,  and  the  infinite 
treasures  of  his  wrath  ;  and  the  serious  thoughts  of 
these  will  blunt  the  edge  of  all  temptations,  and 
quench  all  motives  and  incentives  to  sin. 

Do  we  fear  the  wrath  of  man,  whose  power  is 
short,  "  and  whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils,"  who 
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can  but  afflict  a  little,  and  for  a  little  while  ;  and  is 
not  the  wrath  of  the  eternal  God  much  more  dread 
ful  ?  Is  not  "  destruction  from  the  Lord,  a  terror  to 
thee?"  Dostthou  "  fear  man  that  shall  die,  and  the 
son  of  man  that  shall  be  made  as  grass ;"  and  dost 
thou  stand  in  no  awe  of  "  Him  who  lives  for  ever?" 
Is  the  fear  of  men  so  prevalent  upon  us,  and  shall 
not  "  the  terrors  of  the  Lord"  have  a  much  greater 
effect  upon  us?  God  is  the  supreme,  and  indeed  the 
only  object  of  our  fear,  in  comparison  of  whom 
nothing  else  is  to  be  dreaded  :  (Psalm  Ixxvi.  7.) 
"  Thou,  even  thou,  art  to  be  feared,  and  who  may 
stand  in  thy  sight,  when  once  thou  art  angry?'7  And, 
(Psalm  xc.  11.)  "  Who  knoweth  the  power  of  thine 
anger  ?  As  is  thy  fear,  so  is  thy  wrath."  No  passion 
in  the  soul  of  man  is  more  infinite  and  unbounded 
than  our  fear ;  it  is  apt  to  fill  our  minds  with  endless 
jealousies  and  suspicions  of  what  may  befal  us,  of 
the  worst  that  may  happen  :  but  if  we  should  extend 
our  fears  to  the  utmost  of  what  our  wild  and 
affrighted  imaginations  can  reach  to,  they  could 
not  exceed  the  greatness  of  God's  wrath  :  "  As  is 
thy  fear,  so  is  thy  wrath." 

Let  us  then  consider  things  impartially,  and  fear 
him  most  who  hath  the  greatest  power,  and  conse 
quently  whom  of  all  other  persons  in  the  world  it  is 
most  dangerous  to  offend.  Let  us  set  before  us 
God  and  men;  the  single  death  of  the  body,  and  the 
sorest  and  most  sensible  torments  of  body  and  soul 
together;  temporal  afflictions  and  sufferings,  and 
eternal  pains  and  sorrows :  and  when  we  are  apt 
to  fear  what  men  can  do  unto  us,  let  us  consider 
how  much  more  he  can  do,  to  whom  power  belongs, 
if  for  fear  of  men  we  will  venture  to  provoke  him. 
When  men  threaten  us  with  a  prison,  let  us  think 
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of  "  the  chains  of  darkness  ;"  when  they  would 
terrify  us  with  fire  and  faggot,  let  us  think  of 
"  the  lake  which  burns  with  fire  and  brimstone;" 
when  we  are  threatened  with  banishment,  let  us 
consider  how  great  a  misery  it  will  be  to  be  banished 
from  the  glorious  and  blissful  presence  of  God  for 
ever:  when  the  danger  of  a  temporal  death  is  pre 
sented  to  us,  let  us  remember  the  "  worm  that 
never  dies,  and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched." 

Ye  that  are  so  bold  as  to  offend  God,  and  affront 
the  Almighty  to  his  face,  by  profane  blasphemies, 
and  impudent  impiety,  consider  what  ye  do,  how 
great  a  danger  you  run  upon,  to  what  fearful  misery 
you  expose  yourselves,  whenever  you  thus  offend 
him!  think  of  that  question  of  the  apostle,  and  an 
swer  it  if  you  can  ;  "  Will  ye  provoke  the  Lord  to 
jealousy  ?  are  ye  stronger  than  he  ?"  Take  warning 
on  this  side  hell,  while  ye  may  escape  it;  "  flee  from 
the  wrath  which  is  to  come,"  while  it  is  yet  to  come, 
before  it  overtake  you,  and  there  be  no  escaping! 

And  let  it  not  be  grievous  to  us,  to  be  put  in  mind 
of  those  terrible  things.  How  much  easier  is  it  now 
to  hear  of  them,  while  they  may  be  avoided,  than  to 
endure  them  hereafter,  when  they  will  be  both  una 
voidable  and  intolerable  !  And  look  upon  them  as 
the  best  and  most  faithful  friends,  who  deal  plainly 
with  you  in  these  matters,  and  acquaint  you  with 
the  true  state  of  things,  and  tell  you  nothing  but 
what  you  will  certainly  find  true,  if  you  persist  in 
this  dangerous  course  of  offending  God  ;  who  repre 
sent  things  to  you  as  they  are,  and  forewarn  you  of 
so  great  and  certain  a  danger. 

It  is  no  pleasure  to  any  man  to  speak  of  such 
dreadful  and  tragical  things  ;  it  can  be  no  delight  to 
fright  men,  and  to  grate  upon  their  ears  with  such 
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harsh  and  unwelcome  words:  but  it  is  necessary  to 
the  greatest  part  of  sinners,  to  set  their  danger  be 
fore  them  in  the  most  terrible  and  frightful  manner ; 
and  all  this  is  little  enough  to  awaken  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind  to  due  consideration  of  their  ways. 
Soft  words,  and  sober  reason,  and  calm  arguing,  will 
work  upon  some  persons ;  some  sinners  are  more 
yielding,  and  may  be  taken  in  upon  parley ;  but 
others  are  so  obstinate  and  resolved,  that  they  are 
not  to  be  carried  but  by  storm  ;  and  in  this  case, 
violence  is  the  greatest  act  of  friendship  and  kind 
ness.  Our  Saviour,  when  he  spake  these  terrible 
words  to  his  disciples,  and  gave  them  this  warning, 
does  insinuate,  that  it  proceeded  from  a  most  sincere 
and  hearty  friendship  to  them:  "And  I  say  unto 
you,  my  friends,  Be  not  afraid  of  them  that  kill  the 
body,  and  after  that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do; 
but  I  will  forewarn  you  whom  ye  shall  fear,"  &c. 


SERMON  CCLI. 

THE    EFFICACY     OF    PRAYER     FOR     OBTAINING    THE 
HOLY     SPIRIT. 

Hoiv  much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him1. — LUKE  xi.  13. 

THE  great  advantages  which  we  have  by  the  Christian 
religion,  are  these  three  : 

1.  A  more  perfect  rule  for  the  direction  of  our 
lives. 

2.  A  more  powerful  assistance  to  enable  us  to  the 
performance  of  our  duty.    And, 

3.  The  assurance  of  a  glorious  and  an  eternal  re 
ward. 

And  all  these  are  contained  in  that  excellent 
sermon  of  our  blessed  Saviour  upon  the  mount:  of 
which  this  passage  in  St.  Luke  is  a  part,  although 
it  was  spoken  here  by  our  Saviour  upon  another 
occasion,  and  at  another  time. 

Our  Saviour  begins  that  sermon  with  the  last  of 
these,  as  being  the  great  motive  and  encouragement 
to  our  duty — the  promise  of  blessedness,  and  of  a 
great  reward  in  heaven. 

And  then  he  lays  down  the  rule  which  was  the 
substance  of  those  moral  duties,  which  are  con 
tained  in  the  law  and  the  prophets ;  only  he  ex 
plains  and  supplies  whatever  was  obscure  and  de 
fective  before,  and  thereby  brings  our  duty  to  a 
greater  certainty,  and  clearness,  and  perfection,  than 
it  had  before. 
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But,  because  this  would  have  signified  little  to  us, 
if  we  be  still  unable  to  perform  our  duty,  and  to 
obey  that  law  which  God  hath  given  us,  and  to  the 
obedience  whereof  he  hath  promised  so  great  a  re 
ward  :  therefore,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to 
excite  and  encourage  our  obedience,  our  blessed 
Saviour,  after  he  had  made  our  duty  as  strict  as 
possible,  lest  we  should  faint  and  be  discouraged 
under  an  apprehension  of  the  impossibility,  or  ex 
treme  difficulty  of  performing  what  he  requires  of 
us,  is  pleased  to  promise  an  assistance  equal  to  the 
difficulty  of  our  duty,  and  our  inability  of  ourselves 
to  perform  it;  knowing  that  we  are  without  strength, 
and  that  nothing  is  a  greater  discouragement  to  men 
from  attempting  any  thing,  than  an  apprehension 
that  they  have  not  sufficient  strength  to  go  through 
with  it,  not  being  able  of  themselves  alone  to  do  it, 
and  despairing  of  assistance  from  any  other. 

And  this  is  the  great  discouragement  that  most 
men  lie  under,  as  to  the  business  of  religion  ;  they 
are  conscious  to  themselves  of  their  own  weakness, 
and  not  sufficiently  persuaded  of  the  Divine  assist 
ance;  like  the  lame  man  in  the  gospel,  that  lay  at  the 
pool  of  Eethesda  to  be  healed  ;  he  was  not  able  to 
go  in  himself,  and  none  took  that  pity  on  him  as  to 
help  him  in. 

Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  a  great  many  are 
disheartened  from  engaging  in  the  ways  of  religion ; 
because  some  spies,  those  who  have  only  taken  a 
superficial  view  of  religion,  have  brought  up  an  evil 
report  upon  that  good  land,  which  they  pretend  to 
have  searched,  saying,  as  they  of  old  did  when  they 
returned  from  searching  the  land  of  Canaan,  (Numb, 
xiii.  31 — 33.)  "  We  be  not  able  to  go  up  against  the 
people,  for  they  are  stronger  than  we.  And  they 
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brought  up  an  evil  report  of  the  land  which  they  had 
searched,  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  The 
land,  through  which  we  have  gone  to  search  it,  is  a 
land  that  eateth  up  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  all  the 
people  that  we  saw  in  it  are  men  of  a  great  stature. 
And  there  we  sawr  the  giants,  the  sons  of  Anak, 
which  come  of  the  giants;  and  we  were  in  our  own 
sight  as  grasshoppers,  and  so  we  were  in  their  sight." 
Just  thus  we  are  apt  to  misrepresent  religion  to  our 
selves,  as  if  the  difficulties  of  it  were  insupportable, 
and  the  enemies  which  we  are  to  encounter  were  in 
finitely  too  strong  for  us ;  not  considering,  that  the 
Lord  is  with  us,  and  notwithstanding  our  own  im- 
potency  and  weakness,  yet,  by  his  strength,  we  may 
be  (as  St.  Paul  expresseth  it)  more  than  conquerors. 

Therefore,  to  remove  this  discouragement,  and  to 
put  life  into  the  endeavours  of  n-en,  our  blessed 
Saviour  assures  us,  that  God  is  ready  to  assist  us, 
and  to  supply  our  weakness  and  want  of  strength 
by  a  power  from  above,  even  by  giving  us  his  Holy 
Spirit,  which  is  "  a  Spirit  of  might,  and  of  power,  and 
of  the  fear  of  the  Lord,1'  as  he  is  called  by  the  prophet ; 
and  he  is  ready  to  bestow  so  great  a  gift  upon  us  on 
the  easiest  terms  and  conditions  imaginable  ;  if  we 
will  but  ask  this  blessing  of  him,  "how  much  more 
shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
them  that  ask  him  ?" 

"How  much  more;"  which  words  are  an  argu 
ment  from  the  less  to  the  greater,  by  which  our 
Saviour,  from  the  confidence  which  children  na 
turally  have  in  the  goodness  of  their  earthly  parents, 
that  they  will  not  deny  them  things  necessary  and 
convenient  for  them,  if  they  earnestly  beg  them  at 
their  hands,  argues  Christians  into  a  <rreat  confi 
dence  of  the  good-will  of  their  heavenly  Father,  and 
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of  his  readiness  to  give  "  his  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that 
ask  him." 

The  force  of  which  argument  depends  upon  a 
double  comparison,  of  the  quality  of  the  persons 
giving,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  gift. 

1.  The  quality  of  the  persons  giving.      Fathers 
upon  earth,   and  our  heavenly  Father.     If  earthly 
fathers  be  naturally  disposed  to  give  good  things  to 
their  children,  how  much  more  may  we  believe  this 
of  our  heavenly  Father!    If  they  who  are  but  men 
have  so   much   goodness  ;  how  much  more  confi 
dently  may  we  presume  it  of  God,  who  excels  in  all 
perfections,  and  whose  goodness  excels  all  his  other 
perfections !     If  they  who  are  evil,    that  is,  many 
times  envious,  and  ill-natured,  and  at  the  best  but 
imperfectly  good  ;  how  much  more  God,  who  is  in 
finitely  good,  and  even  goodness  itself!     If  they 
who  are  many  times  indigent,  or  but  meanly  pro 
vided  of  the  good  things  they  bestow,  and  if  they 
give  them  to  their  children  must  want  them  them 
selves;  how  much   more  God,  who  is  not  the  less 
rich  and  full  for  the  overflowings  of  his  bounty,  and 
can  never  impair  his  estate,  nor  impoverish  himself  by 
conferring  of  his  blessings  and  benefits  upon  others  ! 

2.  If  we  compare  the  nature  of  the  gifts.    If  earthly 
parents,  that  are  evil,  be  ready  to  bestow  good  things 
upon  their  children,  things  necessary  and  convenient 
only  for  their  bodies  and  this  life;  how  much  more 
confidently  may  we  believe  the  good  God  inclined 
to  bestow  upon  his  children  the  best  things,  things 
necessary  for  their  souls,  and  conducing  to  their 
eternal  life  and  happiness! 

So  that,  in  the  handling  of  these  words,  I  shall, 
First,  Endeavour  to  shew  what  is  comprehended 

in   this  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  how  great  a 

blessing  and  benefit  it  is. 
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Secondly,  What  kind  of  asking  is  here  required. 

Thirdly,  To  confirm  and  illustrate  the  truth  of  this 
proposition,  that  God  is  very  ready  to  give  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him. 

Fourthly,  To  remove  a  considerable  objection  to 
which  this  discourse  may  seem  liable.  And, 

Fifthly,  To  make  some  practical  application  of  it 
to  ourselves. 

First,  I  shall  shew  what  is  comprehended  in  this 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  how  great  a  blessing  and 
benefit  it  is.  St.  Matthew  expresseth  this  some 
what  differently  :  (chap.  vii.  11.)  "  How  much  more 
shall  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  give  good 
things  to  them  that  ask  him  ?"  Which,  compared 
with  the  expression  here  in  St.  Luke,  doth  intimate 
to  us,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  chief  of  bless 
ings,  or  rather  the  sum  of  all  good  things.  The 
promise  here  in  the  text  is  not  expressed  so  gene 
rally  as  it  is  in  St.  Matthew  ;  but  our  evangelist 
instanceth  in  the  greatest  gift  that  God  can  bestow 
upon  his  children;  the  gift  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  which 
is  indeed  the  chief  of  all  other,  the  sum  and  com 
prehension  of  all  spiritual  blessings  ;  for  it  contains 
in  it  the  presence  and  residence,  the  continual  in 
fluence  and  assistance,  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  upon 
the  minds  of  men,  together  with  all  the  blessed 
fruits  and  effects  of  it,  in  the  sanctifying  and  renew 
ing  of  our  hearts  in  all  those  particular  graces  and 
virtues,  which  are  in  Scripture  called  "  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit;  in  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  in  "  sealing  us  up  to  the  day 
of  redemption,"  and  in  being  a  pledge  of  our  future 
inheritance,  and  of  a  blessed  resurrection  to  eternal 
life.  All  these  are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  the 
fruits  and  effects  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  and  therefore 
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it  will  come  within  the  compass  of  this  promise  con 
cerning  the  gift  of  God's  Spirit ;  "  How  much  more 
shall  your  heavenly  Father,"  &c. 

And,  which  I  desire  may  be  especially  considered, 
because  it  will  conduce  very  much  to  the  clearing 
of  some  difficulties  in  my  following  discourse,  by 
the  gift  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  is  not  only  meant  the 
common  and  transient  operations  of  God's  Spirit 
upon  the  minds  of  men,  exciting  and  disposing  them 
to  that  which  is  good  ;  (for  thus  the  Spirit  was 
given  to  men  in  all  ages  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world ;)  but  the  special  presence  and  residence,  the 
permanent  and  continued  influence  and  conduct,  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  constant  and  powerful 
principle  of  spiritual  life  and  activity  in  good  men  ; 
in  which  sense  the  Scripture  tells  us,  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  resides  and  dwells  in  believers,  that  they 
"  live  in  the  Spirit,  and  walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  are 
led  by  the  Spirit:"  for  this  phrase,  of  the  giving  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  or  of  God's  Spirit,  does  always 
(I  think)  in  the  New  Testament  signify  either  the 
miraculous  and  extraordinary  gifts  conferred  upon 
the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians,  in  order  to 
the  effectual  planting  and  propagating  of  the  gos 
pel  ;  (and  so  it  is  used,  Acts  v.  32.  where  St.  Peter 
says,  that  the  "  Holy  Ghost,  whom  God  hath  given  to 
them  that  obey  him,"  was  "  a  witness  of  the  resur 
rection  and  ascension  of  our  Saviour  ;"  that  is,  gave 
testimony  and  confirmation  thereto  ,)  or  else  for  the 
special  residence,  and  continual  influence  and  as 
sistance,  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  in  and  upon  the  minds 
of  good  men.  And  so  we  find  this  phrase  frequently 
used  :  (Horn.  v.  5.)  "  The  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad 
in  our  hearts,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  given 
unto  us;"  meaning,  for  the  strengthening  and  assist- 
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ance  of  believers  to  all  patience  and  long-suffering 
under  the  persecutions  which  attended  them  ;  for 
so  the  apostle  reasons,  "  We  glory  in  tribulation, 
knowing  that  tribulation  worketh  patience,  and  pa 
tience  experience,  and  experience  hope,  and  hope 
maketh  not  ashamed,  because  the  love  of  God  is 
shed  abroad  in  our  hearts,  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
which  is  given  unto  us ;"  that  is,  for  our  support 
and  assistance  under  sufferings.  So,  likewise, 
1  Thess.  iv.  8.  where  defiling  of  our  bodies  by 
lust,  is  called  "  a  despising  of  God,  who  hath  given 
unto  us  his  Holy  Spirit ;"  that  is,  "  to  dwell  in  us  :" 
for  which  reason  the  same  apostle  calls  our  bodies 
"  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost/'  and  "  of  God  :" 
(1  Cor.  iii.  16.)  "  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  tem 
ple  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in 
you  ?"  And,  (chap.  vi.  19.)  "  Know  ye  not  that  your 
body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  in 
you?" 

And  (1  John  iii.  24.)  God  is  said  to  give  us  his 
Spirit  to  enable  us  to  keep  his  commandments; 
"  He  that  keepeth  his  commandments,  dwelleth  in 
him,  and  he  in  him  :  and  hereby  we  know  that  he 
abideth  in  us,  by  the  Spirit  which  he  hath  given  us." 
And,  (chap.  iv.  13.)  "  Hereby  we  know  that  we 
dwell  in  him,  and  he  in  us,  because  he  hath  given 
us  of  his  Spirit."  So  that  the  gift  of  God's  Spirit 
doth  imply  his  continual  residence  in  good  men ; 
and  his  powerful  assistance  of  them  to  all  the  pur 
poses  of  holiness  and  obedience ;  and  not  only  a 
transient  operation  upon  the  minds  of  men,  by  some 
good  motions  and  suggestions,  which  is  common  to 
bad  men,  and  those  who  are  in  a  sinful  and  unrege- 
nerate  state. 

Secondly,  We  shall  in  the  next  place  consider, 
VOL.  x.  i 
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what  kind  of  asking,  in  order  to  the  obtaining  of 
this  great  blessing,  is  here  required  by  our  Saviour, 
when  he  says,  "  God  will  give  his  Holy  Spirit  to 
them  that  ask  him."  It  must  have  these  three  qua 
lifications  : 

1.  It  must  be  hearty  and  sincere,  in  opposition  to 
formal  and  hypocritical  asking. 

2.  It  must  be  earnest,  and  fervent,  and  importu 
nate,  in  opposition  to  cold,  and  faint,  and  careless 
asking. 

3.  It  must  be  in  faith,  and  a  confident  assurance 
that  God  will  hear  us,  in  opposition  to  doubting  and 
distrust. 

1.  It  must  be  hearty  and  sincere,  in  opposition  to 
formal  and  hypocritical  asking.  When  we  pray  for 
God's  grace  and  Holy  Spirit,  we  must  not  be  "  as 
the  hypocrites  are,"  who  pray  not  so  much  to  be 
heard  of  God,  as  "  to  be  seen  of  men  ;"  who  have  no 
sense  of  their  wants,  no  hearty  desires  to  obtain 
those  blessings  which  they  beg  of  God,  but  only 
pray  out  of  form  and  custom,  or  for  ostentation  of 
their  piety  and  devotion.  It  is  not  every  prayer 
that  is  put  up  to  God  out  of  form  and  custom  that 
will  prevail  with  God,  for  the  assistance  of  his  grace 
and  Holy  Spirit;  but  it  must  be  serious  and  in  good 
earnest ;  it  must  proceed  from  a  true  and  real  sense 
of  our  need  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  such  a  sense  as 
children  have  of  their  want  of  bread  when  they  are 
pinched  with  hunger. 

2.  This  asking  must  be  earnest,  and  fervent,  and 
importunate,  in  opposition  to  cold,  and  faint,  and 
indifferent  asking:  because  this  declares  the  sin 
cerity  of  our  desires.  Those  things  which  we  are 
careless  and  indifferent  about,  and  do  not  much 
matter  whether  we  have  them  or  not,  we  ask  them 
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coldly,  and  but  seldom  ;  if  they  be  not  granted  at 
the  first  asking,  we  give  them  over,  and  look  no 
farther  after  them  :  but  those  things  which  we 
heartily  desire,  and  are  truly  sensible  of  our  want 
of  them,  we  will  use  more  earnestness  and  impor 
tunity  for  the  obtaining  of  them  ;  and  if  we  cannot 
obtain  then]  at  first,  we  will  renew  our  requests,  be 
instant  and  urgent  for  them,  and  if  there  be  any 
hopes,  never  give  over  till  we  have  prevailed. 

And  that  in  this  manner  we  ought  to  beg  of  God 
his  Holy  Spirit,  our  Saviour  declares  in  those  me 
taphors  which  he  useth  of  asking,  and  seeking, 
and  knocking,  which  signify  earnestness,  and  dili 
gence,  and  importunity  :  (ver.  9,  10.)  "I  say  unto 
you,  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you :  seek,  and  ye 
shall  find  :  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you. 
For  every  one  that  asketh,  receiveth  :  and  he  that 
seeketh,  findeth  :  and  to  him  that  knocketh,  it  shall 
be  opened."  And  we  have  this  more  plainly  de 
clared  in  the  parable  before  the  text,  (ver.  5—8.) 
"  And  he  said  unto  them,  Which  of  you  shall  have 
a  friend,  and  shall  go  unto  him  at  midnight,  and 
say  unto  him,  Friend,  lend  me  three  loaves :  for  a 
friend  of  mine  in  his  journey  is  come  to  me,  and  I 
have  nothing  to  set  before  him?  And  he  from 
within  shall  answer  and  say,  Trouble  me  not,  the 
door  is  now  shut,  and  my  children  are  with  me  in 
bed  ;  I  cannot  rise,  and  give  thee.  I  say  unto  you, 
Though  he  will  not  rise  and  give  him,  because  he 
is  his  friend  ;  yet  because  of  his  importunity,  he  will 
rise  and  give  him  as  many  as  he  needeth."  If  mere 
impudence  and  importunity  in  asking,  will  prevail 
so  much  with  men,  what  will  not  humble  and  con 
stant  supplication  obtain  from  God  ?  And  so  our 
Saviour  applies  this  familiar  parable,  that,  in  like 
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manner,  \ve  should  be  importunate  with  God  for  spi 
ritual  blessings,  and  as  it  were  give  him  no  rest,  till 
we  obtain  what  we  ask,  "  I  say  unto  you,  Ask,  and 
it  shall  be  given  you,"  &c.  Not  that  mere  importu 
nity  prevails  with  God  ;  but  as  it  is  an  expression  of 
a  just  sense  of  our  wants,  and  of  a  confident  persua 
sion  of  God's  goodness,  so  it  is  effectual  to  procure 
the  greatest  blessings  at  God's  hands. 

3.  We  must  ask  in  faith,  and  a  confident  assurance 
that  God  will  hear  us,  in  opposition  to  doubting  and 
distrust;  with  the  same,  nay,  with  greater  confidence 
and  assurance  than  children  come  to  their  earthly 
parents,  to  ask  those  things  of  them  that  are  most  ne 
cessary  for  them.  And  this  condition  or  qualifica 
tion  of  our  prayers  our  Saviour  doth  elsewhere  fre 
quently  require  :  (Matt,  xxi,  22.)  "  All  things  what 
soever  ye  shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye  shall 
receive."  And  St.  James,  (chap.  i.  5,  6.)  directing 
those  who  want  spiritual  wrisdom  to  ask  it  of  God, 
immediately  subjoins,  "  But  let  him  ask  in  faith, 
nothing  wavering;"  that  is,  not  doubting  but  that 
God,  to  whom  he  addresseth  his  prayer,  is  both  able 
and  willing  to  give  him  what  he  asks:  and  whoever 
comes  to  God,  not  having  this  apprehension  of  him, 
"  let  him  not  think  that  he  shall  receive  any  thing 
of  the  Lord,"  (ver.  7.)  For  upon  what  ground  does 
he  expect  any  thing  from  that  person,  whom  he  looks 
upon  either  as  unable  or  unwilling  to  grant  his  de 
sires?  I  proceed,  in  the 

Third  place,  To  confirm  and  illustrate  the  truth 
of  this  proposition,  that  God  is  very  ready  to  give 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him.  And  for  the 
proof  of  this,  I  shall  only  use  two  arguments — from 
God's  free  promise  and  declaration  ;  and  from  the 
comparison  which  our  Saviour  here  useth  in  the  text. 
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1.  From  God's  free  promise  and  declaration.  And 
besides  that  here  in  the  text,  I  might  produce  several 
others,  but  I  shall  mention  only  one,  which  is  very 
plain  and  express,  and  conceived  in  terms  as  large 
and  universal  as  can  well  be  devised  :  (James  i.  5.) 
"  If  any  of  you  (says  the  apostle,  speaking  of  Christ 
ians)  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  it  of  God,  that  giveth 
to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not ;  and  it  shall 
be  given  him."  Where  by  wisdom,  according  to 
St.  James's  notion  of  it,  is  meant  all  "  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit,"  all  Christian  graces  ;  for  so  he  tells  us, 
(chap.  iii.  17.)  that  "  the  wisdom  which  is  from 
above,"  that  is,  which  is  wrought  by  the  Divine 
Spirit,  "  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and 
easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  of  good 
fruits."  Now  if  God  have  freely  promised  so  great 
a  blessing  and  benefit  to  men,  if  they  earnestly  beg 
it  of  him,  we  need  not  doubt  of  his  faithfulness  to 
perform  and  make  good  what  he  hath  promised. 

2.  The  other  argument,  which  I  shall  principally 
insist  upon,  shall  be  from  the  comparison  which  our 
Saviour  here  useth  in  the  text:  "  If  a  son  shall  ask 
bread  of  any  of  you  that  is  a  father,  will  he  give  him 
a  stone?"  This  is  a  proverbial  speech  among  the 
Jews,  which  seems  from  them  to  have  been  derived 
to  the  neighbour  nations,  as  appears  from  that  of 
Plautus:  Allerd  manu  fert  lapidem,  alterdpanem  os- 
tentat,  "  He  carries  a  stone  in  one  hand,  and  holds 
forth  bread  in  the  other."  If  a  son  shall  ask  bread 
of  any  of  you  that  is  a  father,  will  he  give  him  a 
stone?"  That  is,  if  he  ask  that  which  is  absolutely 
necessary,  will  he  give  him  that  which  will  do  him 
no  good?  "  Or  if  he  ask  a  fish,  will  he  for  a  fish 
give  him  a  serpent  ?  or  if  he  ask  an  egg,  will  he  offer 
him  a  scorpion?"  That  is,  if  he  ask  that,  which, 
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though  it  be  not  absolutely  necessary,  yet  may  be 
very  convenient ;  will  he  give  him  that  which  is  hurt 
ful  and  pernicious  ?  hardly  any  earthly  parent, 
though  otherwise  never  so  bad,  would  deal  thus 
with  his  children ;  arid  can  we  suspect  it  of  God  ? 
certainly  it  is  much  farther  from  him  to  deny  us, 
his  children,  those  better  and  more  necessary  good 
things,  which  we  humbly  and  heartily  and  earnestly 
beg  of  him,  in  a  confident  persuasion  of  his  goodness. 

"  If  ye  then,  being  evil  (many  times  bad  enough 
in  other  respects,  and  at  the  best  come  infinitely 
short  of  God  in  point  of  benignity  and  goodness) 
know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children ; 
how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  give 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him  !" 

This  is  a  plain  and  undeniable  argument,  fitted 
to  all  capacities,  because  it  proceeds  upon  two  sup 
positions  which  every  man  must  acknowledge  to 
be  true. 

1.  That  earthly  parents  have  generally  such  a 
natural  affection  for  their  children,  as  does  strongly 
incline  them  to  give  them  such  good  things  as  are 
necessary  and  convenient  for  them,  and  which  will 
not  suffer  them,  instead  of  good  things,  to  give  them 
such  things  as  either  are  no  wise  useful,  or  any  wise 
}mrtful  to  them  :  this  is  a  matter  of  common,  and 
certain,  and  sensible  experience,  which  no  man  can 
deny. 

2.  The  other  supposition,  which  is  as  evident  in 
reason  as  the  former  is  in  experience,  is  this  :  that 
God  is  better  than  men,  and  that  there  is  infinitely 
more  goodness  in  him  than  in  the  best  man  in  the 
world  ;  because  goodness  in  its  most  exalted  degree, 
and  highest  perfection,  is  essential  to  that  notion 
\vhich  all  men  have  of  God  ;  and  this  being  a  com- 
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nion  principle,  in  which  men  are  universally  agreed, 
no  man  can  gainsay  it. 

Now  let  but  these  two  things  be  supposed,  that 
men,  though  otherwise  evil,  yet  commonly  have  so 
much  of  natural  goodness  and  affection  for  their 
children,  as  to  be  ready  to  give  them  those  things 
which  are  good  for  them ;  and  that  God  is  infinitely 
more  liberal  and  bountiful  than  men ;  and  it  will  ap 
pear  to  be  a  thing  highly  credible,  that  this  good 
God  will  not  deny  the  best  of  gifts,  even  his  Holy 
Spirit,  to  them  that  ask  him. 

But,  for  the  farther  illustration  of  this  argument, 
we  will  consider  a  little  more  particularly  the  terms 
of  the  comparison  which  our  Saviour  here  useth ; 
our  earthly  and  our  heavenly  Father;  temporal  and 
spiritual  good  things. 

1.  Our  earthly  and  our  heavenly  Father;  in 
which  terms  the  givers  are  compared  together.  Now 
there  are  three  considerations  in  a  giver,  which  make 
him  capable  of  being  bountiful,  and  dispose  him 
to  it. 

(1.)  That  he  have  wherewithal  to  be  liberal,  and 
can  part  with  it  without  damage  and  prejudice  to 
himself. 

(2.)  That  he  be  good-natured,  and  have  a  mind 
to  give. 

(3.)  That  he  be  related  to  those  to  whom  he  gives, 
and  be  concerned  in  their  welfare.  Now  all  these 
considerations  are  more  eminently  in  God,  and  with 
far  greater  advantage,  than  in  any  father  upon  earth. 
For, 

(1.)  God  hath  wherewithal  to  be  liberal,  and  can 
confer  what  benefits  he  pleaseth,  without  any  harm 
or  prejudice  to  himself.  Earthly  parents  cannot 
many  times  be  so  good  to  their  children  as  they  de- 
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sire,  because  they  have  it  not  to  bestow  ;  they  can 
not  perhaps  feed  them  plentifully  without  pinching 
themselves,  nor  give  them  fit  provision  without  im 
poverishing  themselves  :  but  the  Divine  nature  is  a 
perpetual  and  inexhaustible  spring  of  all  good 
things,  even  of  more  than  he  can  communicate;  in 
him  are  all  the  treasures  of  riches,  and  power,  and 
wisdom,  and  he  cannot  by  giving  to  others,  ever 
empty  or  impoverish  himself:  when  he  makes  the 
freest  communications  of  his  goodness  to  his  crea 
tures,  he  does  not  thereby  diminish  and  lessen  his 
native  store. 

(2.)  God  hath  infinitely  more  goodness  than  men, 
he  hath  stronger  propensions  and  inclinations  to  do 
good,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  best-natured  and 
most  generous  man  in  the  world.  All  the  goodness 
that  is  in  the  creature  is  derived  from  God,  who  is 
the  fountain  and  original  of  it ;  it  is  but  an  imper 
fect  image,  and  imperfect  representation  of  that  ex 
cellency  and  perfection  which  the  Divine  nature  is 
possessed  of  in  the  highest  degree  that  can  be  ima 
gined.  Men  are  many  times  evil  and  envious  (for 
so  the  word  signifies,  "  If  ye  being  evil,"  irovripoi,  of 
an  envious,|niggardly,  and  illiberal  disposition);  but, 
at  the  best,  men  are  of  a  finite  and  limited  goodness 
and  perfection. 

But  now  no  such  thing  as  envy  and  ill-will  can 
possibly  happen  to  God,  who  is  so  rich  in  his  own 
native  store,  and  so  secure  of  the  enjoyment  of  what 
he  hath,  that  he  can  neither  hope  for  the  enlarge 
ment,  nor  fear  the  impairing,  of  his  estate. 

(3.)  God  hath  a  nearer  and  more  intimate  relation 
to  us  than  our  earthly  parents,  and  is  more  con 
cerned  for  our  happiness.  Our  earthly  parents  are 
but  the  "  fathers  of  our  flesh, "as  the  apostle  speaks, 
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(Heb.  xii.9.)  but  God  is  "  the  Father  of  our  spirits." 
Nay,  in  respect  of  our  very  bodies,  God  hath  the 
greatest  hand  in  framing  of  us;  it  is  he  who  "  made 
us  in  secret,  and  curiously  wrought  us  in  the  lowest 
parts  of  the  earth  :  in  his  book  all  our  members  were 
written,  which  in  continuance  were  fashioned :" 
(Psalm  cxxxix.  15,  16.)  so  that  we  being  God's 
creatures,  our  bodies  the  work  of  his  hands,  and  our 
souls  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  God  is  more  our 
Father  than  he  that  begat  us,  and  having  a  nearer 
and  stronger  relation  to  us,  hath  a  greater  care  and 
concernment  for  our  happiness. 

So  that  if  our  earthly  parents,  who  are  many  times 
indigent  and  ill-natured,  and  are  but  "  the  fathers 
of  our  flesh,"  and  that  but  as  second  causes  in  sub 
ordination  to  God,  the  principal  Author  of  our  be 
ings,  I  say,  if  they  will  "  give  good  things  to  their 
children ;"  how  much  more  shall  our  "  heavenly 
Father,"  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  good,  and  good 
ness  itself,  who  is  our  Creator,  the  framer  of  our 
bodies,  and  "  the  Father  of  our  spirits,"  be  more  ready 
to  bestow  on  us  the  best  things  we  can  beg  of  him  ? 

2.  Let  us  compare  likewise  temporal  and  spiritual 
good  things ;  in  which  terms  you  have  the  gifts  com 
pared  together.  Now  there  are  two  considerations 
belonging  to  a  gift,  which  are  apt  to  move  and  in 
cline  a  person  to  bestow  it;  if  it  be  such  as  is  ne 
cessary  or  very  convenient  for  the  person  on  whom 
it  is  bestowed  ;  and  if  it  be  such  as  the  person  that 
bestows  it  takes  great  pleasure  and  delight  in  the 
imparting  of  it. 

(I.)  If  it  be  such  as  is  necessary  or  very  conveni 
ent  for  those  on  whom  it  is  bestowed.  Such  is  bread, 
which  earthly  parents  give  to  their  children;  but 
that  is  only  necessary  to  the  body,  and  for  the  sup- 
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port  of  this  frail  and  temporary  life  :  but  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  is  necessary  to  the  life  and  health  of  our 
souls,  to  our  eternal  life  and  happiness.  Now  our 
soul  being  ourselves,  and  eternity  the  most  consider 
able  duration,  God's  Holy  Spirit  is  consequently 
much  more  necessary  and  convenient  for  us,  than 
any  thing  that  our  earthly  parents  can  give  us. 

(2  )  The  Spirit  of  God  is  such  a  gift  as  he  takes 
the  greatest  pleasure  and  delight  in  the  imparting 
and  bestowing  of  it.  What  can  be  more  acceptable 
to  God,  than  that  his  children  should  be  made  par 
takers  of  his  own  Divine  nature,  and  conformed  to 
his  image;  than  that  we  should  be  "  holy  as  God  is 
holy,  and  renewed  after  the  image  of  him  that  hath 
created  us  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness?"  than 
that  human  nature  should  be  restored  to  its  primitive 
perfection  and  dignity,  and  recovered  to  that  state  in 
•which  it  came  out  of  God's  hands?  than  to  see  the 
ruin  and  decay  of  his  own  workmanship  repaired ; 
and  his  creatures,  that  were  become  miserable  by 
the  temptation  of  the  devil,  restored  to  happiness 
by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God? 

And  this  is  the  proper  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
upon  the  minds  of  men,  to  sanctify  and  renew  us, 
and  (as  the  apostle  expresseth  it)  "  to  create  us 
again  unto  good  works,"  to  make  us  "  partakers  of 
his  own  holiness,"  and  to  restore  our  souls  to  that 
condition  that  "  his  soul  may  have  pleasure  in  us." 
What  can  we  imagine  more  acceptable  to  God,  than 
that  men  should  be  brought  to  this  happy  state  and 
temper?  A  child  does  not  please  his  father  so  much 
-when  he  desires  to  be  instructed  by  him  in  learning 
and  virtue,  as  we  please  God  when  we  ask  his  Holy 
Spirit  of  him:  for  nothing  can  be  more  pleasing  to 
him,  than  to  bestow  this  best  of  gifts  upon  us. 
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So  that  the  whole  force  of  the  argument  conies  to 
this :  that  if  we  believe  that  earthly  parents  have  any 
good  inclinations  toward  their  children,  and  are  wil 
ling  to  bestow  upon  them  the  necessaries  of  life,  we 
have  much  more  reason  to  believe  that  God  our 
heavenly  Father  is  much  more  ready  "  to  give  his 
Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him ;"  whether  we  con 
sider  the  quality  of  the  giver,  or  the  nature  of  the  gift. 

I  should  now  have  proceeded  to  the  other  parti- 
lars  which  I  propounded  ;  but  I  shall  only  at  present 
make  some  short  reflections  upon  what  hath  already 
been  delivered. 

What  a  comfortable  consideration  is  this,  to  be  so 
fully  assured  of  God's  readiness  to  bestow  all  good 
things  upon  his  children,  and  even  his  Holy  Spirit, 
if  we  ask  it  of  him  !  and  what  an  encouragement  is 
here  to  constant  and  fervent  prayer  to  God,  who  will 
not  deny  us  the  gift  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  if  we  heartily 
and  earnestly  beg  it  of  him !  and  what  an  encourage 
ment  is  here  likewise  to  the  resolutions  and  endea 
vours  of  a  good  life,  that  so  powerful  an  assistance 
is  so  freely  offered  to  us,  to  enable  us  to  "  run  the 
ways  of  God's  commandments  !"  that  God  hath  pro 
mised  his  Holy  Spirit  to  reside  and  dwell  in  us,  to 
be  a  principle  of  spiritual  life  to  us,  arid  to  enable  us 
to  all  the  purposes  of  obedience  and  a  holy  life! 

And  what  infinite  cause  have  we  to  bless  God  for 
the  gift  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  say  with  St.  Paul, 
"  Blessed  be  God  for  his  unspeakable  gift !"  That 
he  hath  given  his  Holy  Spirit  to  his  church,  at  first 
in  miraculous  powers  and  gifts  for  the  preaching  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  the  world,  and  ever  since  ia 
such  degrees  of  assistance,  as  were  necessary  in  the 
several  ages  of  the  church,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  the  world ;  that  he  hath  given  his 
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Holy  Spirit  to  every  particular  member  of  his  church, 
for  the  sanctifying  and  renewing  of  our  natures,  "  to 
strengthen  us  to  every  good  word  and  work,  and  to 
keep  us  by  his  mighty  power  through  faith  unto  sal 
vation  !" 

And  this  sanctifying  virtue  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
enabling  us  to  do  the  will  of  God,  is  more  than  any 
miraculous  powers  whatsoever.  So  our  Saviour  tells 
us :  (Matt.  vii.  21 — 23.)  "  Not  every  one  that  saith 
unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  :  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.  Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day, 
Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name? 
and  in  thy  name  have  cast  out  devils?  and  in  thy 
name  done  many  wonderful  works?  And  then  will 
I  profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you:  depart  from 
me,  ye  that  work  iniquity."  Men  may  do  wonders 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  yet  be  shut  out 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  only  they  that  are  assisted 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  do  the  will  of  God,  shall  be 
admitted  into  heaven. 

And  this  is  matter  of  greater  joy  and  comfort  to 
us,  than  to  work  the  greatest  wonders,  and  to  have 
power  over  devils,  to  cast  them  out  of  the  bodies  of 
men:  (Luke  x.  20.)  "  Rejoice  not  in  this,  (saith  our 
blessed  Saviour,)  that  the  spirits  are  made  subject 
to  you;  but  rejoice  in  this,  that  your  names  are 
written  in  heaven."  How  is  that?  The  sanctifying 
virtue  of  God's  Spirit  is  the  pledge  and  earnest  of 
our  heavenly  inheritance,  and  that  whereby  we  are 
"  sealed  to  the  day  of  redemption." 


SERMON  CCLII. 

THE     EFFICACY     OF    PRAYER,     FOR    OBTAINING    THE 
HOLY    SPIRIT. 

How  much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him? — LUKE  xi.  1.3. 

IN  discoursing  on  these  words,  I  proposed, 

First,  To  endeavour  to  shew  what  is  compre 
hended  in  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  mentioned  in  my 
text,  and  how  great  a  blessing  and  benefit  it  is. 

Secondly,  What  kind  of  asking  is  here  required. 

Thirdly,  To  confirm  and  illustrate  the  truth  of 
this  proposition,  That  God  is  very  ready  to  give  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him. 

Fourthly,  To  remove  a  considerable  objection,  to 
which  this  discourse  may  seem  liable.  And, 

Fifthly,  To  make  some  practical  application  of  it 
to  ourselves. 

The  three  former  of  these  I  have  dispatched,  and 
shall  now  proceed  to  the 

Fourth  thing  which  I  propounded,  which  was,  to 
remove  an  objection  to  which  this  discourse  may 
seem  liable;  the  removal  whereof  will  conduce  very 
much  to  the  clearing  this  argument,  about  which 
men  seem  to  have  had  very  confused  apprehensions. 
The  objection  is  this — That  none  can  ask  the  Spirit 
aright,  but  they  that  have  the  Spirit;  and  if  this  be 
so,  then  this  large  declaration  of  God's  goodness  and 
readiness  to  bestow  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  them  that 
ask  him  comes  to  nothing ;  for  a  promise  signifies 
nothing,  which  confers  a  benefit  on  a  person  upon 
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a  condition  impossible  by  him  to  be  performed, 
unless  he  first  have  the  benefit  which  is  promised ; 
and,  to  use  a  familiar  comparison,  if  this  were  the 
meaning  of  it,  it  would  be  like  a  father's  jesting 
with  his  child,  when  he  is  fallen,  and  bidding  him 
come  to  him,  and  he  will  help  him  up.  Now  if 
God  thus  promise  his  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask 
it,  with  this  reservation,  that  no  man  can  ask  God's 
Spirit  unless  he  have  it,  then  this  promise  amounts 
to  nothing. 

And  that  no  man  can  ask  God's  Spirit  without 
his  Spirit,  (that  is,  put  up  any  prayer  that  is  ac 
ceptable  to  God,  without  the  assistance  of  God's 
Spirit,)  seems  to  me  in  effect  generally  granted  by 
those  who  assert,  that  no  unregenerate  man  can 
pray  to  God  aright,  or  perform  any  other  duties  of 
religion  in  an  acceptable  manner ;  for  to  be  unre 
generate,  and  not  to  have  the  Spirit  of  God,  are 
equivalent  expressions  in  Scripture ;  St.  Paul  having 
expressly  told  us,  that  "if  any  man  have  not  the 
Spirit  of  God,  he  is  none  of  his;"  that  is,  does  not 
belong  to  him,  as  every  regenerate  person  most 
certainly  does. 

Besides  that  the  Scripture  tells  us,  that  all  the 
prayers,  and  all  the  sacrifices,  that  is,  all  religious 
duties  performed  by  a  wicked  man,  are  "  an  abomi 
nation  to  the  Lord :"  because  no  prayer  can  be  ac 
ceptable  to  God,  which  does  not  proceed  from  sin 
cerity,  and  is  not  put  up  to  God  in  faith ;  now  sin 
cerity  and  faith  are  graces  proper  to  the  regenerate. 

So  that  the  objection  in  short  is  this :  How  can 
any  man  that  hath  not  the  Spirit  of  God,  ask  any 
thing  of  God  aright,  that  is,  sincerely,  fervently,  and 
in  faith?  And  if  without  God's  Spirit,  no  man  can 
beg  his  Spirit  of  him,  what  then  signifies  this  pro- 
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nrise,  that  God  will  "  give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  (hem 
that  ask  him  ?" 

For  the  satisfaction  of  this  objection,  I  shall  lay 
down  these  propositions,  which,  if  they  be  well  con 
sidered,  will  conduce  very  much  to  the  clearing  of 
this  matter : 

First,  That  in  the  interpretation  of  promises  and 
conditions  annexed  to  them,  we  ought  above  all 
things  to  take  heed,  that  we  do  not  so  interpret 
either  the  promise,  or  condition,  as  to  make  the 
promise  void,  and  of  none  effect;  for  this  cannot 
be  done  without  a  notorious  affront  to  him  that 
made  the  promise,  who  is  presumed,  if  he  were  seri 
ous  and  sincere,  to  have  intended  a  real  benefit  and 
advantage  by  his  promise.  And  this  rule  holds 
not  only  in  the  interpretation  of  promises,  but  of 
all  covenants  and  contracts  ;  in  omni  inter pretatione 
pactorum,  contractuum  et promissorum,  illud  pr&cipue 
cavendum,  ne  in  vanum  recidant ;  "in  the  interpreta 
tion  of  all  covenants,  and  contracts,  and  promises, 
we  are  principally  to  take  care,  that  we  do  not  so 
interpret  them  as  to  make  them  signify  nothing :" 
and  if  this  hold  among  men,  much  more  ought  we 
to  be  cautious  and  tender  of  interpreting  the  pro 
mises  of  God  to  a  vain  and  trifling  sense;  for  we 
cannot  dishonour  the  goodness  and  veracity  of  God 
more,  than  to  suppose  that  he  mocks  men  by  his 
promises,  and  makes  a  show  and  offer  of  a  benefit, 
when  he  really  intends  none;  for  all  such  proceed 
ings  as  would  be  unbecoming  the  sincerity  and  in 
tegrity  of  a  good  man,  are  to  be  removed  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  God,  "  all  whose  ways  are 
faithfulness  and  truth,  who  is  not  as  man,  that  he 
should  lie,  or  as  the^son  of  man,  that  he  should 
repent." 

Secondly,  I  do  not  see  but  if  this  were  the  true 
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sense  and  meaning  of  these  words  of  our  Saviour, 
that  though  God  will  "  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them 
that  ask  him,"  yet  none  but  those  who  have  the 
Spirit  of  God  can  ask  it  of  him;  I  say,  I  do  not 
see  but  that  it  must  necessarily  be  granted,  that 
such  a  promise  as  this  amounts  to  nothing  ;  because, 
according  to  this  interpretation  of  it,  the  benefit 
promised  would  be  suspended  upon  a  condition 
which  no  man  can  perform,  unless  he  be  first  par 
taker  of  the  benefit ;  which  is,  in  plain  English, 
to  promise  to  bestow  a  thing  upon  a  man  on  this 
condition,  that  he  first  have  the  thing  which  I  pro 
mise  to  bestow  upon  him,  which  signifies  just  no 
thing,  but  is  lusory  and  trifling,  and  consequently 
not  to  be  imagined  to  be  the  meaning  of  a  Divine 
promise.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  absurdity  in 
divinity,  than  to  put  such  a  sense  upon  the  promises 
of  God,  as  does  plainly  evacuate  them,  and  make 
them  of  none  effect.  This  be  far  from  us,  as  the  apo 
stle  says  upon  another  occasion;  "  Shall  we  make 
the  promises  of  God  of  none  effect  ?  God  forbid  !" 

And  whereas  it  is  commonly  said,  that  the  mean 
ing  of  our  Saviour's  promise  here  in  the  text  is  this, 
that  those  who  have  the  Spirit  of  God  already,  if 
they  ask  a  greater  measure  of  it,  he  will  not  deny 
it  to  them  ;  though  this  be  true  in  itself,  that  God 
will  not  deny  greater  degrees  of  the  grace  and  as 
sistance  of  his  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  beg  it  of 
him,  and  may  by  a  just  parity  of  reason  be  inferred 
from  this  promise,  or  contained  in  it  as  a  part 
of  the  meaning  of  it,  yet  to  make  this  the  whole 
meaning  of  it,  seems  to  be  a  very  forced  and  un 
reasonable  limitation  of  these  general  words,  where 
in  this  promise  is  conceived  ;  for  if  we  look  back 
to  the  10th  verse,  the  words  are  as  general  as  could 
well  be  devised  ;  "  Every  one  that  asketh,  receiveth ; 
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and  every  one  that  seeketh,  findeth  ;"  and  contain 
ing  matter  of  favour  and  benefit,  they  ought  in  rea 
son  to  be  extended  and  enlarged  as  far  as  may  be, 
but  by  no  means  to  be  restrained  without  evident 
reason.     Now  so  far  is  there  from  being  any  evident 
reason  for  this,  that  there  seems  to  me  to  be  an  in 
vincible  one  to  the  contrary,  why  they  should  not 
be  thus  restrained,  and  that  is  this  :  if  this  promise 
of  our  Saviour's  were  thus  to  be  limited;  then  all 
other   promises  of  the  like  nature,  ought  in  like 
manner  to  be  interpreted;  which  cannot  be  with 
out  manifest  violence  and  self-contradiction.     I  will 
instance  in  two  other  promises  of  the  like  nature 
and  importance.     The  first  is,  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25 — 27. 
God  there  promises  to  reclaim  them  from  their  idol 
atry,   by  convincing  them  of  their  sin,  and  giving 
them  repentance,  and  his  Holy  Spirit  to  regenerate 
and  sanctify  them  ;  "  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean 
water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean :  from  all 
your  filthiness,  and  from  all  your  idols,  will  I  cleanse 
you.     A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new 
spirit  will  I  put  within  you,  and  1  will  take  the 
stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  will  give  you 
a  heart  of  flesh.     And  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within 
you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  ye 
shall  keep   my  judgments,  and  do  them."     Now 
that  which  1  would  argue  from  hence  is  this  :  Those 
idolatrous  Jews  to  whom  God  promises  that  he  will 
cleanse  them,  and  give  them  a  new  heart,  and  a 
new  spirit,  and  put  his   Spirit  into  them,  were  as 
yet  unregenerate,  and  consequently,  as  the  objec 
tion  supposeth,  could  not  pray  for  these  blessings, 
nor  ask  them  of  God  in  a  right  manner ;  and  yet  he 
suspends  these  blessings  upon  the  condition  of  their 
praying  for  them,  as  is  evident,  (ver.  37.    "  Thus 
VOL.  x.  K 
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saith  the  Lord  God,  I  will  yet  be  inquired  of  by 
the  house  of  Israel,  to  do  it  for  them."  From  whence 
it  is  plain,  that  God  would  not  bestow  these  bless 
ings  upon  them,  without  their  seeking  to  him  for 
them.  Now  if  these  persons,  because  they  were 
unregenerate,  could  not  pray  _for  these  things,  then 
these  promises  signified  nothing;  which  is  by  no 
means  to  be  imagined  of  the  promises  of  God.  So 
that  it  is  clear,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  here  pro 
mised  to  the  unregenerate,  upon  condition  of  their 
suing  to  God  for  it ;  and  if  so,  there  can  be  no  rea 
son  to  restrain  the  promise  in  the  text,  which  ig  of 
the  same  nature,  and  made  upon  the  same  condition, 
to  the  regenerate  only. 

The  other  text  I  shall  mention,  is  James  i.  5. 
"  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God, 
that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not: 
and  it  shall  be  given  him."  In  these  words  St. 
James,  under  the  notion  of  wisdom,  (as  I  told  you 
before)  doth  comprehend  all  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
which  are  the  effect  of  regeneration  and  sanctifica- 
tion.  Now  this  promise  being  conceived  in  so  ge 
neral  terms,  cannot  without  manifest  force  and  vio 
lence  be  restrained  only  to  the  regenerate ;  for  then 
the  promise  should  not  have  run  thus  ;  "  If  any  man 
lack  wisdom  ;"  but,  "  If  any  man  have  this  spiritual 
wisdom  already,  let  him  ask  more  of  God."  You 
see  then  what  reason  there  is,  why  this  promise  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit  should  be  understood  in  the  lati 
tude  wherein  it  is  expressed,  and  not  restrained  to 
the  regenerate  only. 

Thirdly,  If,  by  having  the  Spirit  of  God,  be  un 
derstood  the  general  and  common  influence  of  God's 
Spirit  upon  the  minds  of  men,  whereby  they  are 
quickened  and  excited  to  their  duty  ;  I  grant  that 
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no  man  that  hath  not  the  Spirit  of  God  in  this  sense 
can  pray  to  God,  or  acceptably  perform  any  other 
duty  of  religion  :  and  this  assertion  is  very  agree 
able  to  the  phrase  and  language  of  the  Holy  Scrip 
tures,  which  attribute  all  good  motions  and  actions 
to  the  Spirit  of  God  working  in   us,  and  assisting 
us;  and  in  this  sense  unregenerate  men  are  under 
the  influence  of  God's  Spirit,  or  else  they  could 
not  be  said  to  resist  it;  but  they  have  not  the  Spirit 
of  God  dwelling  in  them,  which  is  the  most  proper 
sense  of  having  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  in  which  sense 
the  apostle  says,  "  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his  :"  but  then  it  is  spe 
cially   to  be  noted,  that   the   common    and    tran 
sient  operation    of   God's    Spirit,  which  is  prepa 
ratory  to  conversion  and  regeneration,  and  where 
by  God  works  in  men  a  sense  of  sin,  and  some  in 
clination  and   disposition   to   goodness,  is  by  our 
Saviour  peculiarly  attributed  to  the  Father,  as  his 
proper  work;  in    which  sense   our   Saviour  says, 
(John  vi.  44.)  "  No  man  can  come  to  me,  except 
the  Father,  which  hath  sent  me,  draw  him."    (Verse 
45.)    "  Every  man  therefore  that  hath  heard  and 
learned  of  the  Father,  cometh  unto  me."     Now  men 
are  said  to  learn  of  the  Father,  and  to  be  drawn 
by  him,  by  those  preparatory  dispositions  for  the 
receiving   of   the   Christian    religion,    which   were 
wrought  in  men  by  that  natural  sense  of  good  and 
evil,  which  they  have  by  the  law   of  nature,  which 
is  properly  the  dispensation  of  the  Father,  as  being 
the  immediate  effect   of  God's  creation,   as  a  late 
judicious  writer  hath  very  well  observed,  and  more 
largely  explained. 

Fourthly,  But  if,  by  having  the  Spirit  of  God,  be 
meant  the  special  effect  of  regeneration  and  sancti- 
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fication,  and  the  permanent  influence  and  constant 
residence  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  in  good  men,  then  I 
make  no  doubt  to  say,  that  those  who  have  not  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  this  sense,  may  ask  his  Spirit  of 
him ;  that  is,  those  who  are  not  yet  regenerate  and 
sanctified,  may  in  an  acceptable  manner  pray  to 
God  to  give  them  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  purposes 
of  sanctification  and  perseverance  in  goodness  ;  and 
they  may  ask  this  of  God  sincerely,  earnestly,  and 
in  faith,  which  are  the  qualifications  of  an  acceptable 
prayer.  And  this  I  think  may  be  evidently  made 
appear,  both  from  Scripture,  and  by  good  conse 
quence  from  the  concessions  of  all  sorts  of  divines. 

I.  From  Scripture.     It  is  plain  that  wicked  and 
nnregenerate  men  are  commanded  and  required  to 
pray  to  this  purpose.     Not  to  mention  the  general 
commands  concerning  prayer,  which  do  certainly 
oblige  unregenerate  men,  I  will  produce  one  plain 
and  undeniable  instance,  (Acts  viii.  22,  23.)  where 
St.  Peter  directs  Simon  Magus,  whom  he  expressly 
declares  to  be  in  an  unregenerate  state,  to  pray  to 
God  for  the  pardon  of  his  great  sin,  which  certainly 
he  would  not  have  done,  had  he  thought  an  unre 
generate  man  could  not  pray  in  an  acceptable  man 
ner  :  because  his  counsel  would  have  been  to  no 
purpose :  but  it  is  plain  that  St.  Peter  was  so  far  from 
thinking  that  an  unregenerate  man  could  not  pray 
acceptably  to  God,  that  he  gives  this  as  a  reason 
why  he  should  pray — because  he  was  unregenerate: 
"  Pray  to  God,  if  perhaps  the  thought  of  thy  heart 
may  be  forgiven  thee  :   for  I  perceive  that  thou  art  in 
the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity." 

II.  This  will  appear  farther  by  clear  consequence, 
from  the  concessions  of  all  sorts   of  divines,  and 
principles  granted  on  all  hands. 
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1.  It  is  universally  granted,  that  it  is  a  thing  very 
pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God,  that  men  should 
pray  to  be  regenerate  and  sanctified ;  so  that  the 
matter  of  this  prayer  is  unquestionably  acceptable. 

2.  It  is  likewise  granted  on  all  hands,  that  before 
a  man  is  regenerate  and  sanctified,  he  must  be  made 
sensible  of  his  evil  and  sinful  state,  and  of  his  great 
need  of  God's  grace  and    Spirit,  and   that  God's 
Spirit  is  able  to  work  this  change  in  him,  and  that 
it  is  the  will  of  God  that  he  should  be  regenerated 
and  sanctified. 

3.  It  is   likewise  generally  granted,  that  these 
preparatory    works   of  regeneration,    these   begin 
nings  of  our  repentance  and  returning  to  God,  and 
all  desires  and  endeavours  to  that  purpose,  are  ac 
ceptable  to  God. 

Now  from  these  concessions  it  plainly  follows, 
that  an  unregenerate  man  may  pray  to  God  ac 
ceptably  for  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  regenerate  and  sanc 
tify  him.  For, 

1.  The  matter  of  his  prayer  is  very  acceptable  to 
God,  according  to  the  first  concession. 

2.  The  manner  of  it  may  be  acceptable,  because 
an  unregenerate  man  may  pray  for  this  sincerely, 
with  earnestness,  and  in  faith :  sincerely,  because 
he  may  put  up  this  prayer  to  God  out  of  a  true 
sense  of  his  miserable  and  sinful  state,  and  his  great 
need  of  God's  grace  and  Holy  Spirit ;    and  he  that 
is  truly  sensible  of  this,  cannot  dissemble  with  God, 
he  cannot  but  be  very  real  and   sincere  in  this  re 
quest  :  and  this  sense  of  his  condition,  and  the  need 
of  what  he  asks,  will  make  him  earnest  and  impor 
tunate  :  and  he  may  pray  in  faith,  that  is,  not  doubt 
ing  but  that  God  is  able  and  willing  to  grant  him 
what  he  asks,  because  he  may  be  convinced  that 
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the  Spirit  is  able  to  work  this  change  in  him,  and 
that  this  is  the  will  of  God,  that  he  should  here- 
generated  and  sanctified,  according  to  the  second 
concession. 

3.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  God  will  not 
accept  such  a  prayer  as  this  ;  because  these  prepa 
rative  works  of  regeneration,  viz.  a  sense  of  our 
sinful  state,  and  of  our  need  of  God's  grace  and 
Spirit,  and  earnest  desires  and  prayers  for  these,  are 
acceptable  to  God,  according  to  the  third  conces 
sion.  So  that  now  I  hope  that  this  objection,  which 
hath  been  so  troublesome  to  many,  is  fully  satisfied. 

As  for  those  texts  where  it  is  said,  that  "  the 
prayers  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  wicked  are  an  abo 
mination  to  the  Lord,"  I  shall  briefly  return  this 
answer :  That  these  texts  are  not  to  be  understood 
of  a  wicked  and  unregenerate  man,  simply  as  such, 
but  as  resolved  to  continue  such.  And  thus  Solo 
mon  elsewhere  in  the  Proverbs  explains  what  he 
means  by  a  wicked  man,  (Prov.  xxviii.  9.)  "  He 
that  turneth  away  his  ear  from  hearing  the  law,  even 
his  prayer  shall  be  an  abomination."  So  that  the 
wicked  man,  whose  prayer  is  an  abomination,  is 
such  an  one  as  is  obstinately  and  resolvedly  disobe 
dient,  such  an  one  as  "  turneth  away  his  ear  from 
hearing  the  law."  And  David,  much  to  the  same 
purpose,  (Psal.  1.  15 — 17.)  "  Call  upon  me  in  the 
day  of  trouble;  I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
glorify  me.  But  unto  the  wicked  God  saith,  What 
hast  thou  to  do  to  declare  my  statutes,  or  that  thou 
shouldst  take  my  covenant  in  thy  mouth?  seeing 
thou  hatest  instruction,  and  castest  my  words  be 
hind  thee."  Such  wicked  men  as  will  not  be  re 
claimed,  what  have  they  to  do  to  pray,  or  perform 
any  other  act  of  religion  ?  nothing  that  they  do, 
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whilst  such,  can  be  acceptable  to  God.  And  to  the 
same  sense  David  says  elsewhere,  "  If  I  regard  ini 
quity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  my 
prayer."  God  will  reject  the  prayers  of  the  best 
men,  if  they  retain  a  secret  love  to  any  sin. 

If  it  be  yet  farther  objected,  that  unregenerate 
men  are  out  of  Christ,  in  and  through  whom  we  are 
accepted  :  to  this  I  answer,  that  those  only  who  are 
in  Christ,  are  in  a  state  of  perfect  acceptance  with 
God :  but  the  beginnings  of  this  state,  and  all  ten 
dency  towards  it,  such  as  is  hearty  and  earnest 
prayer  to  God  for  his  Holy  Spirit  to  regenerate  and 
sanctify  us,  have  their  degrees  of  acceptance  from 
their  relation  to  the  perfect  state  whereof  they  are 
the  beginnings,  and  toward  which  they  tend:  for 
by  the  same  reason  that  a  regenerate  state  is  accept 
able  to  God,  all  the  beginnings  of  it,  and  prepara 
tions  to  it,  are  proportionably  acceptable  ;  the  de 
grees  of  acceptance  being  proportionable  to  the  dif 
ference  which  is  between  the  beginning  of  a  thing, 
and  the  perfection  of  it. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  clear  this  truth,  I 
come,  in  the 

Fifth  arid  last  place,  To  make  some  brief  applica 
tion  of  it  to  ourselves. 

1.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  encouragement  to  us, 
under  the  sense  of  our  own  weakness  and  impo- 
tency.  When  we  consider  the  corruption  of  our 
nature,  the  strength  of  our  lust,  and  the  malice  and 
power  of  the  devil,  and  compare  our  weakness  with 
the  strength  of  those  mighty  enemies  of  our  souls,  we 
are  apt  to  despond  in  our  minds,  and  our  hearts  are 
ready  to  fail  within  us;  like  the  people  of  Israel, 
when  they  heard  the  report  of  the  spies,  concerning 
the  strength  of  the  land  which  they  were  to  conquer, 
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and  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants,  they  wish  them 
selves  almost  dead,  for  fear  of  death  ;  "  Would  to 
God  we  had  died  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  or  would  to 
God  we  had  died  in  the  wilderness.  Wherefore 
hath  the  Lord  brought  us  into  this  land  to  fall  by 
the  sword  ?  Were  it  not  better  for  us  to  return  into 
Egypt?"  (Numb.  xiv.  2,  &c.)  Thus  we  are  apt  to 
be  disheartened  when  we  look  only  to  ourselves, 
and  consider  the  power  of  our  enemies ;  but  when 
we  look  beyond  ourselves,  as  Caleb  and  Joshua  did, 
to  that  presence  and  strength  of  God  which  were 
promised  to  go  along  with  them  ;  if  we  would  but 
consider  those  gracious  and  powerful  assistances  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit,  which  are  offered  to  us,  and  are 
ready  to  join  with  us  in  this  holy  warfare  of  fighting 
against  sin,  and  subduing  and  mortifying  our  lusts, 
we  should  then  encourage  ourselves  as  they  did. 
"  Fear  ye  riot  the  people  of  the  land  ;  for  they  are 
bread  for  us  :  their  defence  is  departed  from  them, 
the  Lord  is  with  us  ;  fear  them  not."  (Numb.  xiv.  9.) 
If  we  would  but  apply  ourselves  to  God  for  the 
aids  of  his  grace  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  make  use 
of  that  assistance  which  he  offers,  we  should,  as 
the  apostle  speaks  in  another  case,  (Heb.  xi.  34.) 
"  out  of  weakness  be  made  strong,  wax  valiant  in 
fight,  and  be  able  to  put  to  flight  the  armies  of 
aliens."  If  we  would  but  wisely  consider  our  own 
strength,  how  should  one  chase  a  thousand,  and 
two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight!  all  our  spiritual 
enemies  would  quail  before  us,  and,  as  it  is  said  of 
the  Canaanites,  (Josh.  v.  1.)  "  their  hearts  would 
melt,  and  there  would  be  no  more  spirit  left  in  them." 
(2  Kings  vi.  15.)  When  Elisha's  servant  saw  a  host 
compassing  the  city  of  Samaria  with  horses  and 
chariots,  he  was  ingreatfear  and  perplexity,  and  said, 
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"  Master,  what  shall  we  do?"  but  when,  upon  Elisha's 
prayer,  "  the  Lord  had  opened  the  eyes  of  the  young 
man,  and  he  saw,  and  behold,  the  mountains  were 
full   of  horses   and    chariots    of  fire    round   about 
Elisha:"  then  he  took  heart,  and  his  fears  vanished, 
"  because  those  that  were   with  them   were  more 
than  they  that  were  against  them."     Thus,  if  our 
eyes  were  opened  by  faith  to  discern  those  invisible 
aids  and  assistances  which  stand  by  us,  how  should 
this  raise  our  courage  and  our  confidence,  and  make 
us  to  triumph  with  the  apostle,  (Rom.  viii.  31.)  "  If 
God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  r"  and  to  re 
buke  our  fears,  and  the  despondency  of  our  spirits, 
as  David  does,  "  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my 
soul?    and  why   art   thou    disquieted   within    me? 
trust  still  in  God  :"  and  to  say  with  him,  when  "  mul 
titudes  of  enemies  compass  us  about,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  we  will  destroy  them."  (Eph.  vi.  10.)  When 
the  apostle  represents  to  the  Christians  what  enemies 
they  had  to  contest  withal,  we  fight  not  only  against 
flesh  and  blood  ;  that  is,  not  only  against  men  who 
persecute  us;    but  against  devils,  who  continually 
infest    and    tempt    us,    against    principalities    and 
powers,   &c.  he  encourageth  them  against  all  these, 
by  the  strength  of  God  ;  "  Finally,  my  brethren,  be 
strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  might.*' 
Thus  we  should  encourage  ourselves  in  God,  and 
animate  our  resolutions  from  the  consideration  of 
God's  Holy   Spirit,   that   Spirit   of  might   and    of 
power,  which  God  is  ready  to  give  to  every  one  of 
us,  to  assist  us  to  do  whatever  he  requires  of  us. 
And  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  weakness, 
so  long  as  the  strength  of  God  stands  by  us,  and  the 
powerful   aids  of  God's  Spirit   are   ready   to  join 
themselves  to  us. 
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2.  Let  us  earnestly  beg  of  God  his  Holy  Spirit, 
seeing  it  is  so  necessary  to  us,  and  God  is  so  ready  to 
bestow  this  best  of  gifts  upon  us.    Bread  is  not  more 
necessary  to  the  support  of  our  natural  life,  than  the 
Holy   Spirit  of  God   is   to  our   spiritual   life  and 
strength  :   and  there  is  no  father  upon  earth  more 
ready  to  give  bread  to  his  children  that  cry  after 
him,  than  God  is  to  give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  those 
who  heartily  and  earnestly  beg  it  of  him.     Did  we 
but  know  how  great  a  gift  the  Spirit  of  God  is,  and 
how  necessary  to  us,  we  would  not  lose  such  a  bless 
ing  for  want  of  asking :  but  we  would  be  importu 
nate  with  God,  and  give  him  no  rest;  ask,  and  seek, 
and  knock,  and  address  ourselves  to  him  with  all 
earnestness,  and   never  give   over  till  our  desires 
were  granted. 

3.  Let   us   take   heed  of  "grieving  the  Spirit  of 
God,1'  and  provoking  him  to  withdraw  himself  from 
us.     As  God  is  very  ready  to  give  his  Spirit  to  us, 
so  we  should  give  the  best  entertainment  we  can  to 
so  great  a  guest,  lest  we  give  him  cause  to  take  away 
his  Holy  Spirit  from  us.     And  there  are  two  things 
chiefly  which  provoke  God  hereto : 

(1.)  If  we  resist  and  quench  the  motions  of  his 
Spirit,  and  be  incompliant  to  the  dictates  and  sug 
gestions  of  it.  We  affront  the  Spirit  of  God  which 
is  given  us  for  our  guidance  and  direction,  when 
we  will  not  be  ruled,  and  governed,  and  led  by  it ; 
we  thrust  the  Spirit  of  God  out  of  his  office,  and 
make  his  presence  useless  and  unnecessary  to  us ; 
and  this  causeth  him  to  go  away  grieved  from  us. 

(2.)  If  we  harbour  and  entertain  any  thing  that 
is  of  a  contrary  quality  and  nature  to  him,  and  in 
consistent  with  him  ;  and  of  such  a  nature  is  every 
lust  and  corruption  that  is  cherished  in  our  souls. 
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The  Spirit  of  God  is  the  best  friend  in  the  world  : 
but  as  friends  have  the  most  tender  resentments  of 
unkind  usage,  so  the  Spirit  of  God  is  of  a  most  ten 
der  and  delicate  sense,  and  cannot  bear  unkind- 
ness,  especially  such  an  unkindness  as  to  take  in 
to  him  the  greatest  enemy  he  hath  in  the  world  : 
for  there  is  no  such  strong  antipathy  in  nature,  as 
there  is  between  sin  and  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 
The  Spirit  of  God  cannot  endure  to  dwell  in  an  im 
pure  soul.  If  we  would  have  the  Spirit  of  God 
abide  with  us,  we  must  give  no  entertainment  to  any 
lust,  we  must  banish  the  love  of  all  sin  for  ever  out 
of  our  hearts  :  for  if  we  harbour  any  lust  in  our  bo 
som,  it  will  be  to  us  as  Dalilah  was  to  Sampson,  it 
will  insensibly  bereave  us  of  our  strength  :  the  Spi 
rit  of  God  will  depart  from  us,  and  we  shall  be  like 
other  men. 

4.  And  lastly,  God's  readiness  to  afford  the  grace 
and  assistance  of  his  Holy  Spirit  to  us,  to  enable  us 
to  the  performance  of  our  duty,  and  the  obedience 
of  his  laws,  makes  all  wilful  sin  and  disobedience 
inexcusable.  Let  us  not  pretend  any  longer  the  im 
possibility,  or  insuperable  difficulty  of  our  duty, 
when  so  powerful  an  assistance  is  offered  to  us.  If 
any  man  come  short  of  happiness,  for  want  of  per 
forming  the  conditions  of  the  gospel,  it  is  by  his  own 
wilful  fault  and  negligence ;  because  he  would  not 
beg  God's  grace,  and  because  he  would  not  make 
use  of  it.  If  any  man  be  wicked,  and  continue  in 
a  sinful  course,  it  is  not  for  want  of  power,  but  of 
will,  to  do  better.  God  is  always  beforehand  with 
us  in  the  offers  of  his  grace  and  assistance,  and  is 
wanting  to  no  man  in  that  which  is  necessary  to 
make  him  good  and  happy.  No  man  shall  be  able 
to  plead  at  the  day  of  judgment  want  of  power  to 
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have  done  his  duty  :  for  "  God  will  judge  the  world 
in  righteousness ;"  and  then  I  am  sure  he  will  con 
demn  no  man  for  not  having  done  that  which  was 
impossible  for  him  to  do.    God  hath  done  enough  to 
every  man  to  leave  him  without  excuse.     St.  Paul 
tells  us,  that  the  blind  heathens  should  have  no  apo 
logy  to  make  for  themselves.     Next  to  the  being  of 
God,  and  his  goodness  and  justice,  I  do  as  verily 
believe  it,  as  I  do  any  thing  in  the  world,  that  no 
man  shall  be  able  to  say  to  God  at  the  great  day, 
"  Lord,    I  would  have  repented  of  my  sins,    and 
obeyed  thy  laws,  but  I  wanted  power  to  do  it ;  I 
was  left  destitute  of  the  grace  which  was  necessary 
to  the  performance  and  discharge  of  my  duty  ;  I  did 
earnestly  beg  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  thou  didst  deny 
me."    No  man  shall  have  the  face  to  say  this  to  God 
at  the  great  day  ;  every  man's  conscience  will  then 
acquit  God,  and  lay  all  the  fault  upon  his  own 
folly  and  neglect ;  for  then  "  every  mouth  shall  be 
stopped,  and  God  shall  be  justified  in  his  saying, 
and  overcome  when  we  are  judged." 


SERMON   CCLIII. 

THE    BAD    AND    GOOD    USE    OF     GOD^S    SIGNAL   JUDG 
MENTS    UPON    OTHERS. 

/  tell  you,  Nay :  but  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all 
likewise  perish. — LUKE  xiii.  5. 

THE  occasion  of  these  words  you  have  at  the  begin 
ning  of  the  chapter ;  "  There  were  present,  at  that 
season  (says  the  evangelist),  some  that  told  our  Sa 
viour  of  the  Galileans,  whose  blood  Pilate  had  min 
gled  with  their  sacrifices."  These,  in  all  probability, 
were  some  of  the  faction  of  Judas  Gaulonita,  who 
about  that  time,  as  Josephus  tells  us,  had  stirred  up 
the  Galileans  to  a  sedition  against  the  Roman  govern 
ment,  under  a  pretence  of  asserting  their  liberty, 
by  freeing  themselves  from  the  Roman  tribute  ;  and 
some  of  these,  coming  to  Jerusalem  to  sacrifice,  (as 
the  custom  of  the  Jews  was,  especially  at  the  time 
of  the  passover,)  Pilate  caused  them  to  be  slain  upon 
the  place,  while  they  were  at  this  service,  shedding 
their  blood  with  that  of  the  beasts  which  were  killed 
for  sacrifice.  The  report  of  this  profane  cruelty 
being  brought  to  our  Saviour,  he  (as  his  custom  was 
in  all  his  conversations,  to  raise  some  useful  medita 
tion  from  such  occurrences  that  happened,  and  to 
turn  them  to  a  spiritual  advantage)  takes  occasion, 
from  the  relation  of  this  sad  accident,  to  correct  a 
very  vicious  humour,  which  hath  always  reigned  in 
the  world,  of  censuring  the  faults  of  others,  whilst 
we  overlook  our  own. 
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The  principle  of  self-love  which  was  planted  in 
innocent  nature,  is  by  the  fall  and  corruption  of  man 
degenerated  into  self-flattery  ;  so  that  it  is  now 
almost  become  natural  to  men,  to  supply  the  want 
of  a  good  conscience,  by  a  good  conceit  of  them 
selves.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  men  are  so 
ready  to  take  all  advantages  to  confirm  themselves 
in  that  false  peace  which  they  have  created  to  them 
selves  in  their  own  imaginations  ;  and  so  they  can 
but  maintain  a  comfortable  opinion  of  themselves, 
they  matter  not  how  uncharitable  they  are  to  others; 
and  knowing  no  better  way  to  countenance  this  fond 
conceit  of  themselves,  than  by  fancying  God  to  be 
their  friend  ;  hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  they  are 
so  apt  to  interpret  the  several  providences  of  God 
towards  others  in  favour  of  themselves;  and  to 
abuse  the  judgments  of  God,  which  fall  upon  their 
neighbours,  into  an  argument  of  their  own  com 
parative  innocency. 

And  therefore  our  Saviour,  (who  "knew  what  was 
in  man,"  and  what  kind  of  conclusions  men  are  apt 
to  draw  from  such  occurrences  of  Providence  as  this 
which  was  now  presented)  endeavours  in  the  first 
place  to  prevent  the  bad  use  they  were  likely  to 
make  of  it :  "  Suppose  ye  (says  he)  that  these  Gali 
leans  were  sinners  above  all  the  Galileans,  because 
they  suffered  such  things?  I  tell  you,  Nay,"&c.  To 
this  instance  of  the  Galileans,  he  adds  another  of 
the  same  kind,  well  known  to  all  that  d\velt  in 
Jerusalem  :  and  that  was,  of  the  eighteen  persons 
who  were  slain  by  the  fall  of  a  tower,  which  was  in 
the  Pool  of  Siloam,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sion  (verse 
the  4th) :  "  Or  those  eighteen  on  whom  the  tower  of 
Siloam  fell,  think  ye  that  they  were  sinners  above 
all  that  dwelt  in  Jerusalem?  I  tell  yon,  Nay." 
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And  having  thus  anticipated  their  censuring  of 
others,  our  Saviour  proceeds  to  awaken  them  to  a 
consideration  and  care  of  themselves  :  "  I  tell  yon, 
Nay:  but  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise 
perish." 

The  general  sense  of  which  words  is,  that  im- 
penitency  in  sin  will  certainly  be  the  ruin  of  men 
sooner  or  later  :  it  will  probably  bring  great  mis 
chiefs  and  calamities  upon  men  in  this  world  ;  how 
ever,  it  will  infallibly  plunge  them  into  misery  in 
the  next.  But  besides  the  certain  denunciation  of 
misery  and  ruin  to  all  impenitent  sinners,  which  is 
the  largest  sense  of  the  words,  and  agreeable  to 
many  other  express  texts  of  Scripture,  it  is  probable 
enough,  that  they  may  more  immediately  arid  par 
ticularly  refer  to  those  temporal  calamities  which 
were  to  befal  the  Jews,  and  bespoken  by  our  Sa 
viour  by  way  of  prediction,  foretelling  what  would 
be  the  fate  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  if  they  con 
tinued  impenitent,  iravrtq  o^oiwc  aVoAcifffle,  "  Ye  shall 
all  perish  in  like  manner;"  that  is,  if  ye  do  not  re 
pent,  besides  the  vengeance  of  another  world,  a 
temporal  judgment  as  sad  as  these  I  have  instanced 
in,  and  not  much  unlike  them,  shall  come  upon  this 
whole  nation  :  and  so  indeed  it  came  to  pass  after 
wards.  For  Josephus  tells  us,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  passover,  when  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews 
were  met  together,  as  their  custom  was  at  Jerusalem, 
they  were  all  shut  up  and  besieged  by  the  Romans: 
and  he  tells  us  farther,  that  in  the  time  of  that  siege, 
upon  a  sedition  among  themselves,  a  great  multi 
tude  of  them  were  slain  in  the  temple,  as  they  were 
sacrificing,  and  their  blood  poured  forth,  together 
with  that  of  the  beasts  which  were  to  be  offered,  as 
had  happened  before  to  the  Galileans. 
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From  the  words  thus  explained,  I  shall  observe 
these  two  things  : 

First,  The  wrong  use  which  men  are  apt  to  make 
of  the  extraordinary  and  signal  judgments  of  God 
upon  others.  "  Suppose  ye  that  these  Galileans  were 
sinners  above  all  the  Galileans,  because  they  suf 
fered  such  things?"  intimating,  that  men  are  very 
apt  so  to  conclude,  and  that  the  Jews  did  so. 

Secondly,  The  right  use  that  we  should  make  of 
these  things,  which  is,  to  reflect  upon  our  own  sins, 
and  repent  of  them,  lest  the  like  or  greater  judg 
ments  overtake  us.  "I  tell  you,  Nay:  but  except 
ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish." 

First,  The  wrong  use  which  men  are  apt  to  make 
of  the  extraordinary  and  signal  judgments  of  God 
upon  others  ;  and  that  is,  to  be  uncharitable  and  cen 
sorious  towards  others,  which  is  commonly  conse 
quent  upon  a  gross  and  stupid  neglect  of  ourselves. 
For  men  do  not  usually  entertain  and  cherish  this 
censorious  humour  for  its  own  sake,  but  in  order 
to  some  farther  end  ;  they  are  not  so  uncharitable 
merely  out  of  spite  and  malice  to  others,  but  out  of 
self-flattery  and  a  fond  affection  to  themselves.  This 
makes  them  forward  to  represent  others  to  all  the 
disadvantage  that  may  be,  and  to  render  them  as 
bad  as  they  can,  that  they  themselves  may  appear 
less  evil  in  their  own  eyes,  and  may  have  a  colour 
to  set  off  themselves  by  the  comparison.  It  is  the 
nature  of  guilt  to  flee  from  itself,  and  to  use  all  possi 
ble  art  to  hide  and  lessen  it.  For  guilt  in  the  soul  is 
like  deformity  in  the  body.  Persons  very  deformed 
seldom  arrive  to  that  absurd  conceit  of  themselves, 
as  to  think  themselves  beauties  ;  but  because  they 
cannot  think  so,  they  do  all  they  can  to  comfort  and 
commend  themselves  by  comparison.  Hence  men 
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are  apt  to  censure  and  aggravate  the  faults  and  mis 
carriages  of  their  neighbours,  that  their  own  may 
appear  the  less  ;  for  a  lesser  evil  in  respect  of  a 
greater,  hath  some  face  and  appearance  of  good ; 
and  therefore  men  are  ready  to  take  all  advantages 
to  represent  others  as  bad  as  may  be;  and  because 
there  can  be  no  greater  evidence,  that  a  man  is  a 
great  sinner,  than  if  he  be  declared  to  be  so  from 
heaven ;  hence  it  is,  that  men  are  so  forward  to  in 
terpret  the  remarkable  judgments  of  God  upon  any 
person,  as  an  argument  of  his  being  a  more  notorious 
offender  than  others. 

For  the  farther  explication  and  illustration  of  this 
point,  I  shall  do  these  three  things  : 

I.  I  shall  shew  that  men  are  very  apt  to  make 
this  bad  use  of  the  signal  judgments  of  God  upon 
others. 

II.  I  shall  more  particularly  consider  several  of 
the  rash  conclusions  which  men  are  apt  to  draw  from 
the  judgments  of  God  upon  others:  whether  upon 
public  societies  and  communities  of  men,  or  upon 
particular  persons. 

III.  I  shall  shew  how  unreasonable  it  is  to  draw 
from  hence  any  such  rash  and  uncharitable  conclu 
sions  concerning  others,  and  likewise  how  foolish 
it  is  from  hence  to  draw  comfort  and  encouragement 
to  ourselves. 

I.  That  men  are  very  apt  to  make  this  bad  use 
of  the  signal  judgments  of  God  upon  others.  This 
our  Saviour  plainly  intimates  in  the  text,  "Suppose 
ye  that  these  Galileans  were  sinners  above  all  the 
Galileans,  because  they  suffered  such  things?  or 
those  eighteen  upon  whom  the  tower  of  Siloani  fell, 
think  ye  that  they  were  sinners  above  all  that  dwelt 
in  Jerusalem?"  By  which  manner  of  speaking,  our 
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Saviour  signifies,  that  men  are  very  apt  thus  to  sup 
pose,  that  those  upon  whom  the  extraordinary  judg 
ments  of  God  fall,  are  no  ordinary  sinners,  but  are 
guilty  of  somewhat  above  the  common  rate  of  men. 

Thus  we  find  Job's  friends,  when  they  saw  him 
afflicted  by  the  hand  of  God,  in  so  strange  and 
extraordinary  a  manner,  from  hence  presently  con 
cluded,  he  must  needs  be  a  prodigious  sinner ;  and 
because  they  could  find  no  evidence  of  this  in  his  life 
and  actions,  therefore  they  concluded  that  his  wick 
edness  was  secret,  and  that  it  lay  there  where  they 
could  not  see  it,  in  his  heart  and  thoughts  :  for 
this  they  laid  down  for  a  certain  conclusion,  that 
being  so  remarkable  a  sufferer,  he  must  needs  be  a 
great  sinner;  and  because  they  could  discern  no 
such  thing  in  his  outward  conversation,  they  charged 
him  with  hypocrisy,  and  concluded  all  his  external 
profession  of  piety  and  religion  to  be  false  and  coun 
terfeit. 

So,  likewise,  when  the  man  that  was  born  blind 
was  brought  to  our  Saviour,  (John  ix.  2.)  the  dis 
ciples  presently  asked  him,  "  Master,  who  did  sin, 
this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born  blind?" 
This  was  that  which  lay  uppermost  in  their  minds, 
the  very  first  thing  that  suggested  itself  to  their 
thoughts:  surely  this  judgment  was  inflicted  upon 
this  man  for  some  particular  and  extraordinary  sin, 
which  either  he,  or  (because  this  was  not  so  likely) 
his  parents  had  been  guilty  of. 

And  we  find  in  common  experience,  how  prone 
men  are  to  make  uncharitable  constructions  of  the 
judgments  of  God  upon  others,  and  grievously  to 
censure  those  whom  God  hath  smitten  ;  partly  be 
cause  it  looks  like  a  vindication  of  themselves  from 
the  guilt  of  the  like  crimes,  since  they  are  not  in- 
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volved  in  the  like  sufferings  ;  partly  to  gratify  their 
pride  ami  curiosity,  in  seeming  to  understand  the 
reason  and  end  of  God's  judgments,  as  if  they  had 
been  of  his  council,  and  saw  farther  into  the  reasons 
of  his  providence  than  other  men ;  like  some  prag 
matical  people  in  civil  matters,  who,  though  they 
think  no  more  than  their  neighbours,  yet  will  needs 
seem  to  understand  those  hidden  and  secret  springs 
which  move  public  affairs ;  and,  which  is  yet  worse, 
many  times  to  gratify  their  own  passions  and  foolish 
conceits,  that  God  is  angry  with  those  things  and 
persons  which  displease  them,  and  that  God's  judg 
ments  are  expressions  of  his  particular  dislike   of 
those  whom   they  disaffect,  and    would    certainly 
punish,  if  the  government  of  the  world  were  in  their 
hands:    or,   lastly,   men  think  it  a  piece  of  piety, 
and  affectionate  zeal  for  God,  and  a  taking  of  his 
part,  to  censure  those  heavily,  whom  God  afflicts 
severely  ;  like  some  foolish  parasites,  who,  if  they 
see  a  great  man  be  angry  with  any  one  and  strike 
him,  they  think  themselves  bound  to  fall  upon  him, 
and,  out  of  an  officious  flattery,  will  beat  him  too. 
But  from  whatever  cause  it  proceeds,  it  is  certainly 
a  very  bad  thing,  and  our  Saviour  here  in  the  text 
does  with  great  vehemency  deny,  that  any  such  con 
clusion  can  certainly  be  collected  from  the  judg 
ments  of  God  upon  others;  "  I  tell  you,  Nay."   And 
to  express  this  more  vehemently,  he  repeats  it  again, 
"  I  tell  you,  Nay."     Let  us,  therefore, 

II.  More  particularly  consider  some  of  the  rash 
conclusions  which  men  are  apt  to  draw  from  the 
judgments  of  God  upon  others,  whether  upon  pub 
lic  societies  and  communities  of  men,  or  upon  par 
ticular  persons. 

I.  It  is  rash,  where  there  is  no  Divine  revelation 
L  2 
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in  the  case,  to  be  peremptory  as  to  the  particular 
sin  or  kind  of  it;  so  as  to  say,  that  for  such  a 
sin  God  sent  such  a  judgment  upon  a  particular 
person,  or  upon  a  company  of  men,  unless  the  judg 
ment  be  a  natural  effect  and  consequent  of  such  a 
sin ;  as,  if  a  drunken  man  die  of  a  surfeit,  or  a  lewd 
person  of  a  disease  that  is  the  proper  effect  of 
such  a  vice,  or  if  the  punishment  ordained  by  law 
for  such  a  crime  overtake  the  offender;  in  these  and 
such-like  cases,  it  is  neither  rash  nor  uncharitable  to 
say,  such  a  mischief  befel  a  man  for  such  a  fault; 
because  such  an  evil  is  evidently  the  effect  of  such 
a  sin  :  but  in  other  cases,  peremptorily  to  conclude 
is  great  rashness. 

Thus  the  heathens  of  old  laid  all  those  fearful 
judgments  of  God,  which  fell  upon  the  Roman  em 
pire  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  upon  the 
Christians,  as  if  they  had  been  sent  by  God  on  pur 
pose  to  testify  his  displeasure  against  that  new  sect 
of  religion.  And  thus  every  party  deals  with  those 
that  are  opposite  to  them,  out  of  a  fond  persuasion 
that  God  is  like  themselves,  and  that  he  cannot  but 
hate  those  whom  they  hate,  and  punish  those  whom 
they  would  punish,  if  the  sway  and  government  of 
things  were  permitted  to  them. 

Thus  the  papists,  on  the  one  hand,  attribute  all 
the  judgments  of  God  upon  this  nation,  the  confu 
sion  and  distractions  of  so  many  years,  and  those 
later  judgments  wherewith  God  hath  visited  us  in 
so  dreadful  a  manner,  to  our  schism  and  heresy,  as 
the  proper  cause  of  them  (for  so  they  call  our  Re 
formation  of  ourselves  from  their  errors  and  cor 
ruptions):  but  to  what  cause,  then,  will  they  ascribe 
the  great  felicity  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  long  reign, 
and  the  peace  of  King  James's  reign?  And  then, 
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on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  dissenters  from 
our  church  are  wont  to  ascribe  these  calamities  to  a 
quite  different  cause — that  our  Reformation  hath 
not  gone  far  enough  from  the  church  of  Rome.  It 
is  hard  to  say,  which  of  these  conclusions  is  most 
rash  and  unreasonable ;  I  wish  other  reasons  of 
these  calamities  were  not  too  visible  and  notorious ; 
the  horrible  impiety  and  wickedness  which  abound 
and  reign  amongst  us. 

2.  It  is  rash,  likewise,  for  any  man,  without  reve 
lation,  to  conclude  peremptorily,  that  God  must 
needs  in  his  judgments  only  have  respect  to  some 
late  and  fresh  sins,  which  were  newly  committed ; 
and  that  all  his  arrows  are  only  levelled  against 
those  impieties  of  men  which  are  now  upon  the 
stage,  and  in  present  view.  This  is  rash  and 
groundless ;  and  men  herein  take  a  measure  of  God 
by  themselves,  and  because  they  are  mightily  af 
fected  with  the  present,  and  sensible  of  afresh  pro 
vocation,  and  want  to  revenge  themselves  while  the 
heat  is  upon  them,  therefore  they  think  God  must 
do  so  too.  But  there  is  nothing  occasions  more 
mistakes  in  the  world  about  God  and  his  provi 
dence,  than  to  bring  him  to  our  standard,  and  to 
measure  his  thoughts  by  our  thoughts,  and  the  ways 
and  methods  of  his  providence  by  our  ways.  Jus 
tice  in  God  is  a  wise,  and  calm,  and  steady  princi 
ple,  which,  as  to  the  time  and  circumstances  of  its 
exercise,  is  regulated  by  his  wisdom.  Past  and 
present  are  very  material  differences  to  us,  but  they 
signify  little  to  God,  whose  vast  and  comprehensive 
understanding  takes  in  all  differences  of  time,  and 
looks  upon  them  at  one  view ;  so  that  when  the 
judgments  of  God  follow  the  sins  of  men  at  a  great 
distance,  "  God  is  not  slack,  as  men  count  slack- 
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ness :  for  a  thousand  years  are  in  his  sight  but  as 
one  day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand  years  ;"  as  the 
apostle  reasons  about  this  very  case  I  am  now 
speaking  of.  (2  Pet.  iii.  8.) 

And  to  convince  men  of  their  error  and  mistake 
in  this  particular,  the  Scripture  hath  given  us  many 
instances  to  the  contrary,  that  the  justice  of  God 
hath  many  times  a  great  retrospection,  and  punish- 
eth  the  sins  of  men  a  long  time  after  the  commission 
of  them.  This  he  threatens  in  the  second  com 
mandment  ;  "  To  visit  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth  genera 
tions  of  them  that  hate  him."  Thus  we  find  he  dealt 
with  Ahab;  "  Be  did  not  bring  the  evil  in  his  days, 
but  in  his  son's  days  he  brought  it  upon  his  house," 
(1  Kings  xxi.  29.)  So,  likewise,  we  find  (2  Sam. 
xxi.)  God  brought  three  years  of  famine  upon  Israel, 
in  the  days  of  David,  for  a  national  sin  committed 
in  Saul's  reign  :  namely,  for  the  cruelty  exercised 
upon  the  Gibeonites,  contrary  to  the  public  faith  of 
the  nation  given  to  them.  So,  likewise,  the  extirpa 
tion  of  the  Amorites,  and  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Canaan,  was  not  a  judgment  inflicted  by  God  upon 
them,  only  for  the  sins  of  that  present  age,  but  for 
the  iniquity  which  had  been  many  ages  in  filling  up  ; 
as  may  plainly  be  collected  from  the  expression, 
(Gen.  xv.  16.)  "  The  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  was 
not  yet  full,"  which  was  spoken  four  or  five  gene 
rations  before  they  were  rooted  out.  And  so,  also, 
our  Saviour  tells  us,  that  "  the  blood  of  all  the 
prophets  and  righteous  men  which  had  been  shed 
in  all  ages,  should  come  upon  that  generation/' 

Nay,  if  this  were  not  so,  how  should  God  judge 
the  world  ?  And  if  it  be  consistent  with  the  justice 
of  God  to  respite  the  greatest  part  of  the  punish- 
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inent  of  sinners  to  another  world,  then  certainly  he 
may,  without  any  imputation  of  injustice,  defer  the 
punishment  of  sin  in  this  world. 

3.  It  is  rash  to  conclude  from  little  circumstances 
of  judgments,  or  some  fanciful  parallel  betwixt  the 
sin  and  the  punishment,  what  sinners,  and  what  per 
sons  in  particular,  God  designed  to  punish  by  such 
a  calamity.  There  is  scarce  any  thing  betrays  men 
more  to  rash  and  ungrounded  censures  and  determi 
nations  concerning  the  judgments  of  God,  than  a 
superstitious  observation  of  some  little  circum 
stances  belonging  to  them,  and  a  conceit  of  a  seem 
ing  parallel  between  such  a  sin,  and  such  a  judg 
ment. 

This  was  the  ground  of  Shimei's  rash  determina 
tion  concerning  David,  and  what  particular  sin  of 
his  it  was,  for  which  God  permitted  his  son  Absa 
lom  to  rise  up  in  rebellion  against  him  :  (2  Sam.  xvi. 
8.)  "  The  Lord  hath  returned  upon  thee  (says  he) 
all  the  blood  of  the  house  of  Saul,  in  whose  stead 
thou  hast  reigned,  and  the  Lord  hath  delivered  the 
kingdom  into  the  hand  of  Absalom  thy  son  :  and 
behold,  thou  art  taken  in  thy  own  mischief."  Here 
seemed  to  be  as  handsome  a  parallel  between  this 
misfortune  which  befel  David,  and  his  carriage  to 
wards  the  house  of  Saul,  as  can  easily  happen  in  any 
judgment.  David  had  carried  away  the  kingdom 
from  the  family  of  Saul,  his  father-in-law;  and 
now,  by  the  providence  of  God,  David's  own  son, 
Absalom,  seems  to  be  stirred  up  to  supplant  his 
father,  arid  to  ravish  the  kingdom  out  of  his  hands  : 
the  suitableness  of  the  judgment  to  the  supposed 
sin  of  David,  would  tempt  any  man  that  had  the 
curiosity  to  pry  into  the  judgments  of  God,  and  a 
fancy  apt  to  be  pleased  with  parallels,  to  have 
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looked  upon  this  censure  of  Shimei  as  not  without 
ground  :  for  though  David  was  in  no  fault  as  to 
Saul's  house,  though  in  truth  and  reality  he  had  the 
best  title  to  the  kingdom  that  could  be,  it  being  dis 
posed  to  him  by  God's  appointment ;  yet,  because 
Samuel's  anointing  him  to  be  king  was  a  thing  pri- 
yately  done,  and  so  might  not  either  be  publicly 
known,  or  not  publicly  believed,  there  seems  to  be 
a  very  fair  colour  and  pretence  for  this  censure  of 
Shimei. 

And,  therefore,  (Bethinks  the  consideration  of 
this  one  instance  should  very  much  deter  wise  men 
from  peremptory  conclusions  concerning  the  judg 
ments  of  God,  upon  such  slight  grounds  as  a  sup 
posed  parallel  between  the  sin  and  the  punishment, 
and  yet  we  find  all  sorts  of  men  very  superstitiously 
affected  this  way :  all  parties  are  very  greedy  to 
catch  at  any  shadow  of  a  parellel  between  the 
judgments  which  befal  their  enemies,  and  the  sins 
which  they  suppose  them  to  be  guilty  of,  and  are 
apt  to  cry  up  such  things  as  evident  testimonies 
from  heaven  of  God's  displeasure  against  those 
whom  they  have  a  mind  to  make  odious. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  when  Zu- 
inglius  was  slain  in  a  battle  by  the  papists,  and  his 
body  burnt,  his  heart  was  found  entire  in  the  ashes  ; 
from  whence  (saith  the  historian)  his  enemies  con 
cluded  the  obdurateness  of  his  heart;  but  his 
friends,  the  firmness  and  sincerity  of  it  in  the  true 
religion.  Both  these  censures  seem  to  be  built 
upon  the  same  ground  of  fancy  and  imagination  : 
but  it  is  a  wise  and  well-grounded  observation, 
which  Thuanus,  the  historian,  (who  was  himself  of 
the  Roman  communion)  makes  upon  it — Adeo 
turbatis  octio  aut  amore  animis,  ut  sit  in  religionis 
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dissensionibus,  pro  se  quisque  omnia  superstitiose  in- 
terpretatur :  "Thus  (says  he)  men's  minds  being 
prejudiced  beforehand  by  love  or  hatred  (as  it  com 
monly  falls  out  in  differences  of  religion),  each  party 
superstitiously  interprets  the  little  circumstances  of 
every  event  in  favour  of  itself."  Every  thing  hath 
two  handles  ;  and  a  good  wit  and  a  strong  imagina 
tion  may  find  something  in  every  judgment,  whereby 
he  may,  with  some  appearance  of  reason,  turn  the 
cause  of  the  judgment  upon  his  adversary.  Fancy 
is  an  endless  thing ;  and  if  we  will  go  this  way  to 
work,  then  he  that  hath  the  best  wit  is  like  to  be 
the  best  interpreter  of  God's  judgments. 

I  do  not  deny  (as  I  touched  before),  but  where 
the  sin  is  evident,  and  the  punishment  is  the  genuine 
product  and  natural  effect  of  the  sin,  we  may,  with 
out  uncharitableness,  ascribe  the  punishment  to  the 
sin,  as  the  particular  cause  of  it;  as  sickness  to  in 
temperance,  and  poverty  to  sloth  and  prodigality  : 
or  if  a  judgment  be  remarkably  inflicted  upon  a 
person,  in  the  very  act  of  some  notorious  sin  ;  or  if 
when  a  person  hath  been  guilty  of  a  sin,  which  is 
unquestionably  so,  and  out  of  all  controversy,  if 
afterwards  a  judgment  befal  that  person,  which 
carries  the  very  signature  of  the  sin  upon  it;  as, 
when  the  dogs  licked  Ahab's  blood,  in  the  very 
same  place  where  he  had  shed  the  blood  of  Na- 
both  ;  in  these  and  the  like  cases,  a  man  may,  with 
out  rashness  and  uncharitableness,  fix  the  cause  of 
such  a  judgment  upon  such  a  sin;  but  then,  as  I 
said  before,  the  sin  must  be  very  evident  and  out 
of  dispute,  and  the  punishment  must  carry  so  plain 
a  mark  and  signature  upon  it,  as,  without  straining, 
and  the  help  of  fancy,  is  obvious  to  every  one's  ob 
servation. 
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And  yet  even  in  these  cases,  the  party  himself 
upon  whom  the  judgment  falls  may  better  make  the 
interpretation  than  a  by-stander  ;  and  therefore  the 
Scripture,  as  it  is  in  all  other  things  very  instruc 
tive,  so  particularly  in  this  matter  it  observes  this 
decorum,  not  to  bring  in  others  making  interpreta 
tions  of  the  judgments  of  God,  but  the  persons 
themselves  upon  whom  the  judgments  fall.  Thus 
Adonibezek,  (Judges  i.  6,  7.)  when  the  men  of  Ju- 
dah  had  taken  him,  and  cut  off  his  thumbs  and  his 
great  toes,  the  Scriptures  do  not  bring  in  others 
making  a  censure  and  interpretation  of  this  judg 
ment  of  God  upon  him  ;  but  bring  him  in  making 
this  reflection  upon  himself — "  Threescore  and  ten 
kings,  having  their  thumbs  and  their  great  toes  cut 
off,  gathered  their  meat  under  my  table ;  as  I  have 
done,  so  God  hath  requited  me."  So,  likewise,  Ja 
cob's  sons,  when  they  were  brought  into  trouble  in 
Egypt,  about  their  brother  Benjamin,  they  presently 
reflect  upon  their  sin  against  their  brother  Joseph  : 
(Gen.  xlii.21,22.)  "They  said  one  to  another,  We 
are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that  we 
saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  when  he  besought  us, 
and  we  would  not  hear  :  therefore  is  this  distress 
come  upon  us.  Therefore,  behold,  also  his  blood  is 
required."  They  took  notice  of  the  resemblance 
betwixt  the  sin  and  the  punishment ;  they  had 
sinned  concerning  their  brother,  and  they  were  pu 
nished  in  a  brother. 

4.  It  is  rash,  likewise,  to  determine  any  thing  con 
cerning  the  end  and  consequence  of  God's  judg 
ments.  Commonly  all  parties  that  are  down  are 
apt  to  sooth  and  flatter  themselves,  that  God  in 
tends,  by  such  and  such  judgments  upon  their  ad 
versaries,  to  make  way  for  the  restoration  of  their 
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own  sect,  and  the  restitution  of  those  things  which 
they  desire.  Others,  who  are  more  melancholy  and 
concerned,  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  worst  side  of 
tilings,  and  to  imagine  dreadful  and  dismal  conse 
quences.  But  it  is  a  fond  thing  for  us  to  pretend 
to  know  the  secret  ends  and  designs  of  the  Divine 
Providence  :  for  sometimes  God  makes  one  cala 
mity  the  forerunner  of  another  ;  and  sometimes, 
again,  his  omnipotent  wisdom  forceth  good  out  of 
evil,  and  makes  a  great  judgment  in  the  issue  to 
turn  to  a  mighty  blessing. 

Jacob  thought  the  loss  of  his  son  Joseph  one  of 
the  greatest  calamities  that  could  have  befallen  him, 
when  it  was  the  greatest  mercy  to  his  family  that 
could  be  :  for  in  truth  the  providence  of  God  sent 
him  as  a  harbinger  into  Egypt  to  provide  for  his 
father  and  his  family. 

It  is  observed  by  the  wise  author  of  the  History 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  that  when  Zuinglius  and 
CEcolampadius,  the  two  chief  protestant  ministers 
among  the  Swisses,  died  within  a  few  days  of  one 
another,  the  papists  interpreted  this  to  signify  God's 
design  to  restore  their  former  religion  to  them,  in 
that  he  had  taken  away  at  once  the  two  great  pillars 
and  supports  of  the  protestant  cause;  upon  which 
the  author  makes  this  wise  observation  :  "  Certainly 
(says  he),  it  is  a  pious  thought  to  attribute  the  dis 
posal  of  all  events  to  the  providence  of  God  :  but 
to  determine  to  what  end  these  events  are  directed 
by  that  high  wisdom,  is  not  far  from  presumption. 
Men  are  so  religiously  wedded  to  their  own  opi 
nions,  that  they  are  persuaded,  that  God  loves  and 
favours  them,  as  much  as  they  themselves  do.  But 
(says  he),  the  things  which  happened  afterwards 
did  confute  this  presumption  ;  for  the  prolestant 
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doctrine  made  a  much  speedier  progress  after  their 
death  than  it  had  done  before."  We  think  that  a 
cause  must  needs  sink,  when  some  great  supports 
of  it  are  taken  away:  but  God  stands  in  need  of  no 
mail ;  he  can  raise  up  new  instruments,  or  carry  on 
his  own  designs  by  the  weakest  and  most  unlikely 
means. 

5.  And  lastly,  It  is  rashness  to  determine  that 
those  persons,  or  that  part  of  the  community  upon 
which  the  judgments  of  God  do  particularly  fall, 
are  greater  sinners  than  the  rest,  who  are  untouched 
by  it.  And  this  is  the  very  case  our  Saviour  in- 
stanceth  here  in  the  text:  "  Suppose  ye  that  these 
Galileans  were  sinners  above  all  the  Galileans,  be 
cause  they  suffered  such  things?  I  tell  you,  Nay. 
Or  these  eighteen  upon  whom  the  tower  of  Siloam 
fell,  think  ye  that  they  were  sinners  above  all  men 
that  dwelt  in  Jerusalem?  I  tell  you,  Nay."  And 
this  brings  me  to  the 

III.  Third  particular  I  proposed,  which  was  to 
shew,  how  unreasonable  it  is  for  men  to  draw  any 
such  uncharitable  conclusions  from  the  judg 
ments  of  God  upon  others^  that  they  are  greater 
sinners  than  others  ;  and  likewise,  how  foolish  it  is 
from  hence  to  take  any  comfort  and  encouragement 
to  ourselves,  that  because  we  escape  those  calami 
ties  which  have  befallen  others,  therefore  we  are 
better  than  they.  Our  Saviour  vehemently  denies 
that  either  of  these  conclusions  can  justly  be  made 
from  the  remarkable  judgments  of  God,  which  be- 
fal  others,  and  pass  by  us;  "  I  tell  you,  Nay  :  but 
except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish." 

I.  It  is  very  unreasonable  for  men  to  draw  any 
such  uncharitable  conclusions  concerning  others, 
that  because  the  judgments  of  God  fall  upon  them, 
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that  therefore  they  are  greater  sinners  than  others. 
For, 

1.  What  do  we  know,  but  that  God  may  inflict 
those  evils  upon  those  particular  persons  for  secret 
ends  and  reasons,  only  known  to  his  own  infinite 
wisdom,  and  fit  to  be  concealed  from  us  ?  What  do 
we  know  but  he  may  afflict  such  a  person  in  a  re 
markable  manner,  purely  in  the  use  of  his  sove 
reignty,  without  any  special  respect  to  the  sins  of 
such  a  person,  as  being  greater  than  the  sins  of  other 
men  ;  but  yet  for  some  great  end,  very  worthy  of 
his  wisdom  and  goodness  ?  As  for  the  trial  of  such 
a  man's  faith,  and  of  his  exemplary  patience  and 
submission  to  the  will  of  God,  it  pleaseth  God  to 
set  him  up  for  a  mark,  and  to  suffer  many  and  sharp 
arrows  to  be  shot  at  him,  to  try  whether  his  faith 
and  patience  be  proof;  as  men  set  up  armour,  and 
shoot  at  it  with  a  double  charge,  not  with  a  design 
to  hurt  it,  but  to  prove  and  praise  it. 

We  are  assured  that  the  goodness  of  God  is  such, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  sin,  we  had  never  known 
affliction,  nor  been  exercised  with  it  ;  but  now,  that 
we  have  all  sinned,  and  upon  a  common  account 
are  all  liable  to  the  justice  of  God,  he  may  single 
out  from  this  common  herd  of  sinners  whom  he 
pleaseth  to  smite  with  his  judgments,  and  for  what 
end  he  pleaseth :  and  therefore,  when  God  at  any 
time  lets  fly  an  arrow  at  a  particular  person,  this 
only  signifies  at  the  utmost  that  he  is  a  sinner  in 
general,  but  no  man  can  from  hence  with  any  cer 
tainty  conclude,  that  this  man  is  a  greater  sinner 
than  other  men. 

And  this  is  very  plain  from  those  instances  I  have 
had  occasion  before  to  mention  ;  the  instance  of  Job, 
whom  God  afflicted  in  a  most  terrible  manner,  for 
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the  trial  of  his  faith  and  patience,  and  to  furnish  all 
ages  with  a  standing  and  glorious  example  of  so 
great  and  necessary  a  virtue :  and  from  the  in 
stance  of  the  man  in  the  gospel  that  was  born  blind, 
concerning  whom  our  Saviour  expressly  declares, 
that  this  judgment  did  not  befal  this  man  for  any 
particular  or  remarkable  sin,  which  either  this  man 
or  his  parents  had  been  guilty  of  above  others,  but 
that  the  glorious  power  of  God  might  be  manifested 
in  his  miraculous  cure :  (John  ix.  3.)  "  Neither 
hath  this  man  sinned,  nor  his  parents :  but  that  the 
works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest  in  him." 

2.  What  do  we  know  but  that  God  may  send 
these  calamities  upon  some  particular  persons,  in 
mercy  to  the  generality  ;  and  upon  some  particular 
places  in  a  nation,  out  of  kindness  to  the  whole  ? 
When  wickedness  has  overspread  a  nation,  and  is 
grown  universal,  if,  out  of  this  herd  of  sinners, 
the  justice  of  God  please  to  single  out  some  few 
persons,  and  to  chase  them  and  hunt  them  down 
for  terror  to  the  rest,  that  others  "  may  hear,  and 
fear,  and  take  warning  ;'?  this  doth  not  signify  that 
the  persons  selected  for  ruin  were  in  a  different 
condition  from  the  rest,  or  that  others  had  not  de 
served  the  like  judgments  as  well  as  they;  it  only 
signifies,  that  "  God  remembers  mercy  in  the  midst 
of  judgment,"  and  that  he  was  not  willing  to  destroy 
them  all ;  that  "he  does  not  delight  in  the  death  of 
sinners,  but  rather  that  they  should  turn  from  their 
wickedness  and  live."  He  punisheth  a  few  for  ex 
ample,  that  others  taking  warning  by  it,  he  may 
have  the  opportunity  and  occasion  to  spare  a  great 
many. 

Not  but  that  the  hand  of  God  doth  sometimes  as 
it  were  by  a  finger  point  at  the  sin,  which  it  designs 
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to  punish :  as,  when  remarkable  punishments  follow 
visibly  upon  notorious  sins ;  when  the  sinner  is 
punished,  flagrante  crimine,  in  the  very  act  and  heat 
of  his  sin  ;  when  some  great  and  clamorous  impiety 
calls  clown  some  more  immediate  and  sudden  judg 
ment  from  heaven  ;  when  a  sin  is  punished  in  its  own 
kind,  with  a  judgment  so  plainly  suited  to  it,  and  so 
pat,  that  the  punishment  carries  the  very  mark  and 
signature  of  the  sin  upon  it;  as  in  the  case  of 
Adonibezek,  who  was  forced  to  acknowledge,  that 
as  he  had  done,  so  God  had  requited  him  ;  and  as 
in  the  known  story  of  Bajazet,  who,  having  been  a 
cruel  and  barbarous  tyrant,  was  punished  in  his 
own  kind,  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  Tamerlane, 
who  used  him  with  the  same  insolence  and  cruelty 
which  he  had  exercised  towards  others. 

In  such  cases  as  these,  men  may  without  uncha- 
ritableness  conclude,  that  such  a  judgment  of  God 
was  sent  upon  a  particular  errand  to  chastise  and 
punish  such  a  sin  :  but  then  in  such  cases  as  these, 
we  do  not  from  the  judgments  inflicted  conclude  a 
person  guilty  of  some  great  sin  which  we  do  not 
know  before;  but  by  comparing  the  sin,  which  we 
knew  him  to  be  guilty  of,  with  the  judgment  which 
was  inflicted,  we  do  reasonably  collect,  that  such  a 
judgment  was  probably  sent  for  such  a  sin  ;  but 
generally  speaking,  no  man  can  with  certainty  con 
clude,  from  the  greatness  of  the  judgment  that  falls 
upon  any  one,  that  such  a  man  was  a  more  grievous 
sinner  than  others,  who  have  escaped  the  same  or 
the  like  judgments. 

II.  It  is  foolish  likewise  to  take  any  comfort  and 
encouragement  to  ourselves,  that,  because  we  have 
escaped  those  sore  judgments  which  have  befallen 
others,  therefore  we  are  better  than  they  are ;  for  (as 
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I  have  shewn)  these  judgments  do  not  necessarily 
import,  that  those  upon  whom  they  fall  are  greater 
sinners,  and  that  those  who  escape  them  are  not  so  : 
but  suppose  it  true,  that  they  were  greater  sinners 
than  we  are,  for  any  man  from  hence  to  take  en 
couragement  to  himself  to  continue  in  sin,  is  as  if, 
from  the  severe  punishment  which  is  inflicted  upon 
a  traitor,  a  man  should  encourage  himself  in  felony  ; 
both  these  sorts  of  criminals  are  by  the  law  in  dauger 
of  death,  only  the  circumstances  of  death  are  in  one 
case  more  severe  and  terrible  than  in  the  other  ;  but 
he  that  from  hence  encourageth  himself  in  felony, 
reasons  very  ill,  because  he  argues  against  his  own 
life.  The  only  prudent  inference  that  can  be  made, 
is,  not  to  come  within  the  danger  of  the  law,  which 
punisheth  all  crimes,  though  not  with  equal  severity. 

Thus  I  have  done  with  the  first  thing  I  pro 
pounded  to  speak  to  from  these  words,  viz.  The 
wrong  use  which  too  many  are  apt  to  make  of  the 
signal  and  extraordinary  judgments  of  God  upon 
others.  I  proceed  to  the 

Second  thing  1  observed  in  the  text,  viz.  The  right 
use  we  should  make  of  the  judgments  of  God  upon 
others;  and  that  is,  to  reflect  upon  our  own  sins,  and 
to  repent  of  them,  lest  a  like  or  greater  judgment 
overtake  us,  This  our  Saviour  tells  us  in  the  next 
words,  "But  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise 
perish."  As  if  he  had  said,  There  is  no  reason  at  all, 
why  ye  should  conclude  from  those  terrible  judg 
ments  of  God,  which  have  befallen  those  miserable 
persons,  that  they  were  greater  sinners  than  your 
selves,  who  have  for  the  present  escaped  those 
judgments;  but,  instead  of  censuring  others,  you 
should  look  into  yourselves:  the  most  proper  re 
flection  to  be  made  upon  such  occasions,  is,  that 
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yon  are  liable  to  the  like  judgments,  your  sins  have 
deserved  that  God's  providence  should  have  dealt  so 
with  you,  as  it  hath  done  with  those  Galileans, 
"  whose  blood  Pilate  mingled  with  their  sacrifices  ; " 
or  with  those  eighteen  persons  upon  whom  the  tower 
of  Siloam  fell ;  and  for  what  reasons  soever  these 
judgments  of  God  fell  upon  them,  and  passed  by 
you,  (which  you  are  not  at  all  concerned  to  inquire 
into)  to  be  sure,  if  you  continue  impenitent,  you  have 
reason  to  expect  the  like  or  greater  ruin. 

When  we  see  the  judgments  of  God  abroad  in  the 
world,  and  to  fall  heavily  upon  particular  places  and 
persons,  we  should  argue  thus  with  ourselves  :  For 
what  reason  the  holy  and  wise  providence  of  God 
hath  dealt  so  severely  with  others,  I  know  not ; 
whether  out  of  a  particular  displeasure  against  them, 
for  some  notorious  sin  committed  by  them;  or 
whether  for  a  merciful  warning  to  me  and  others  ; 
or  for  both  :  it  is  not  for  me  to  pry  curiously  into  the 
counsels  of  God,  and  to  wade  into  the  depth  of  his 
judgments ;  but  there  is  one  use  which  I  am  sure  it 
concerns  me  nearly  to  make  of  it,  to  look  into  my 
self,  to  search  and  try  my  ways,  to  repent  of  my  sins, 
and  to  forsali3  them,  lest,  while  I  am  gazing  upon 
others,  I  fall  into  the  like  or  greater  calamities.  It 
may  be,  those  persons  and  places  which  have  been 
so  severely  visited  with  the  judgments  of  God,  were 
no  more  obnoxious  to  him  than  I  am ;  and,  when 
this  hath  been  done  to  others,  in  all  appearance  not 
guilty  of  greater  sins  than  I  am,  what  may  I  not  fear, 
who.  am  in  the  same  condemnation?  It  may  be, 
they  were  not  so  great  sinners  as  I  am  ;  this  should 
awaken  me  so  much  the  more  to  a  consideration  of 
my  own  danger:  nay,  possibly  many  of  those  whom 
the  rod  of  God  hath  smitten,  were  his  own  dear 
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children.  This  should  startle  men  most  of  all :  for 
if  this  have  been  done  to  the  green  tree,  \vhat  shall 
be  done  to  the  dry?  If  this  have  been  the  lot  of 
those  whom  God  loves,  what  shall  be  the  portion  of 
those  whom  he  hates?  If  judgment  begin  at  the 
house  of  God,  where  shall  the  ungodly  and  the  sin 
ner  appear? 

The  judgments  of  God,  which  are  executed  upon 
particular  places  and  persons,  are  designed  by  him 
to  be  so  many  admonitions  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world  to  learn  righteousness.  That  fearful  ruin 
which  befel  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  cities 
about  them,  was  riot  only  intended  for  the  punish 
ment  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  wicked  cities ;  but 
for  a  standing  example,  and  a  lasting  terror,  to  all 
ages  of  the  world.  So  St.  Jude  tells  us,  (ver.  7.)  that 
"  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  cities  about  them, 
are  set  forth  for  an  example,  suffering  the  vengeance 
of  eternal  fire." 

It  is  the  advice  of  the  prophet  Micah,  (vi.  9.)  "  Hear 
ye  the  rod,  and  him  that  hath  appointed  it."  Every 
rod  of  God,  every  affliction  hath  a  voice,  which  doth 
not  only  speak  to  the  sufferers,  but  to  the  spectators 
also  ;  not  only  to  those  who  are  smitten,  but  to 
those  who  stand  by  and  look  on:  and  if,  when  God 
sends  judgments  upon  others,  we  do  not  take  warn 
ing  and  example  by  them  :  if,  instead  of  reflecting 
upon  ourselves,  and  trying  our  own  ways,  we  fall  a 
censuring  of  others  :  if  we  will  pervert  the  meaning 
of  God's  providences,  and  will  not  understand  the 
design  and  intention  of  them  ;  then  we  leave  God  no 
other  way  to  awaken  us,  and  to  bring  us  to  a  con 
sideration  of  our  evil  ways,  but  by  pouring  down  his 
wrath  upon  our  heads,  that  so  he  may  convince  us 
to  be  sinners  by  the  same  argument,  from  whence 
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we  have  concluded  others  to  be  so:  or  if  we  con 
tinue  impenitent,  he  may  ruin  us  as  incorrigible. 

And  thus  I  have  done  with  the  second  observa 
tion  I  propounded,  viz.  The  right  use  we  ought  to 
make  of  the  judgments  of  God  upon  others,  which 
is,  to  reflect  upon  ourselves,  and  to  repent  of  our  evil 
ways,  lest  the  like  or  greater  judgments  overtake  us. 
I  shall  only  draw  an  inference  or  two  from  what  I 
have  already  discoursed  upon  these  two  heads. 

1.  Let  us  adore  the  judgments  of  God,  and  in 
stead  of  searching  into  the  particular  reasons  and 
ends  of  them,  let  us  say  with  St.  Paul,  (Rom.  xi.33.) 
"  How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his 
ways  past  finding  out !"  If  he,  who  was  taken  up  into 
the  third  heaven,  and  had  such  multitudes  of  reve 
lations,  and  was  admitted  so  much  nearer  to  the 
secrets  of  God  than  we  are,  durst  not  search  into 
them,  how  much  less  should  we,  who  only  converse 
here  below  ? 

Let  us  not  then  trouble  ourselves  with  nice  in 
quiries  into  these  things;  nor  one  another  with  mu 
tual  censures  and  uncharitable  reflections  upon  one 
another :  but  let  us  all  agree  in  this,  to  acknowledge 
the  righteousness  of  God  in  all  his  providences  to  us 
and  others,  "to  humble  ourselves  under  his  mighty 
hand,"a(T7ra££<70cura  (Tv/i|3euvovra, "  to  kissall  eventsof  the 
Divine  Providence,"  and  to  believe  that  if  we  begood, 
they  shall  turn  to  our  good.  Let  us,  every  one  of 
us,  comply  with  the  open  and  visible  ends  of  God's 
judgments  upon  ourselves  and  others,  which  is,  to 
search  and  try  our  ways,  and  to  return  unto  the 
Lord  ;  and  for  the  rest,  let  us  believe  that  it  is  best 
for  us,  that  things  are  as  they  are  ;  that  "  his  judg 
ments  are  unsearchable,  and  his  ways  past  finding 
out." 
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2.  Let  us  not  be  rash  in  our  censures  and  deter 
minations  concerning  the  judgments  of  God  upon 
others  ;  let  us  not  wade  beyond  our  depth  into  the 
secrets  of  God  :  for  "  who  hath  known  the  mind  of 
the  Lord,  or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor  ?"  Let 
us  not  be  hasty  and  peremptory  to  pass  sentence 
upon  others,  because  of  any  evil  or  calamity  that 
befals  them.  We  may  be  as  severe  to  ourselves  as 
we  please,  this  is  safe  and  prudent ;  but  "  who  art 
thou  that  judgest  another  man's  servant?"  What 
our  Saviour  said  in  the  case  of  the  woman  accused 
of  adultery,  is  very  applicable  to  those  who  are  so 
forward  to  censure  others,  as  the  causes  of  God's 
judgments  ;  "  He  that  is  without  sin,  let  him  throw 
the  first  stone."  If  there  be  any  man  that  is  not 
conscious  to  himself  that  ever  he  offended  and  pro 
voked  God,  that  man  may  have  leave  to  lay  all  the 
fault  of  God's  judgments  upon  others. 

God  hath  of  late  years  in  his  providence  towards 
this  nation  so  ordered  his  judgments,  and  they  have 
fallen  with  so  great  an  equality  upon  all  sorts  of 
men,  that  we  cannot  without  great  rashness  fix  the 
cause  of  them  upon  any  particulars  ;  but,  however, 
this  does  not  appertain  to  us,  to  pry  into  the  secret 
reasons  of  God's  dispensations  ;  that  which  properly 
belongs  to  us,  is  to  take  off  our  eyes  from  others, 
and  to  look  into  ourselves ;  and  if  we  would  do  this, 
we  should  see  reason  enough  for  God's  judgments, 
and  great  cause  to  admire  his  mercy  and  goodness 
to  us,  that  he  hath  been  pleased  to  spare  us,  when 
he  hath  ruined  so  many  others. 

So  that  the  proper  use  of  all  the  judgments  of 
God  upon  others,  is,  to  bring  us  to  a  consideration 
of  ourselves  and  our  own  ways,  and  to  argue  our 
selves  into  repentance.  We  should  reason  thus : 
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The  judgments  of  God,  which  have  fallen  here  and 
there  upon  others,  were  intended  for  terror  to  us, 
and  if  we  still  continue  impenitent,  if  we  be  unre- 
formed  by  these  providences  of  God,  which  were 
purposely  designed  and  intended  for  our  amend 
ment  :  what  can  we  expect,  but  that  God  should 
also  send  upon  us  the  like  or  greater  calamities, 
and  that  "  except  we  repent,  we  should  all  likewise 
perish  ?" 

I  cannot  apply  these  words  as  our  Saviour  does, 
because,  as  I  told  you,  they  are  probably  a  predic 
tion  of  a  particular  event  to  the  nation  of  the  Jews, 
in  case  they  continued  impenitent ;  which  they  did, 
and  this  prophecy  was  afterward  sadly  fulfilled 
upon  them  in  the  utter  ruin  and  destruction  of  that 
nation:  but  this  we  may  assuredly  say,  from  the 
warrant  of  the  general  tenor  of  Scripture,  that  if, 
notwithstanding  these  great  judgments  of  God 
which  have  been  upon  us,  and  have  made  such  fear 
ful  desolations  among  us,  we  do  not  " search  and 
try  our  ways,  and  turn  to  him  who  have  smitten" 
others  for  a  warning  to  us,  we  have  reason  to  fear, 
that  we  shall  suffer  in  the  same  manner,  or  that 
God  will  bring  some  greater  temporal  judgments 
upon  us,  and  "  be  angry  with  us,  until  he  hath  con 
sumed  us." 

But  whatever  God  may  do,  as  to  temporal  judg 
ments,  this  we  are  as  sure  of,  as  the  word  of  God  can 
make  us,  that  there  is  a  sad  fate  hangs  over  all  im 
penitent  sinners,  which,  however  they  may  escape 
in  this  world,  will  certainly  fall  upon  them  in  the 
next.  "  God  hath  sworn  in  his  wrath,  that  such  shall 
not  enter  into  his  rest."  He  is  immutably  deter 
mined  to  make  such  for  ever  miserable,  as,  by  their 
final  obstinacy  and  impenitency,  refuse  to  be  happy. 
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And  of  this  terrible  doom  the  judgments  herein  the 
text  are  but  an  imperfect  type  and  representation. 
How  glad  would  sinners  then  be,  to  suffer  only  such 
things  as  the  Galileans  did  !  what  a  favour  would 
they  esteem  it,  to  have  no  worse  fate  than  those 
eighteen  men,  upon  whom  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell ! 
and  to  be  crushed  under  the  weight  of  the  heaviest 
rocks  and  mountains,  and  there  to  lie  hid  for  ever, 
"  from  the  face  of  Him  that  sits  upon  the  throne,  and 
from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb  !"  No,  it  is  a  more 
fearful  ruin,  a  destruction  infinitely  more  terrible, 
that  attends  those  in  another  world,  who  will  not 
repent  in  this  life,  even  "everlasting  destruction 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory 
of  his  power."  And  how  great  and  fearful  that  is,  is 
not  to  be  expressed  in  words,  nor  can  we  frame  any 
perfect  idea  of  it  from  any  of  those  pains  and  suffer 
ings  which  we  are  acquainted  with  in  this  world  : 
for  "  who  knows  the  power  of  God's  anger?"  who 
can  conceive  the  utmost  of  what  omnipotent  Justice 
is  able  to  do  to  sinners  ? 

Nor  have  we  any  reason  in  the  mean  time  to  think 
that  God  will  put  a  stop  to  temporal  judgments  ; 
but  that  if  we  be  not  reformed  by  all  those  terrible 
things  which  our  eyes  have  seen,  God  will  "punish 
us  yet  seven  times  more  for  our  sins."  If  we  still 
persist  in  our  atheism  and  profaneness,  in  our  con 
tempt  of  God  and  his  worship,  in  our  abominable 
lusts  and  impieties;  what  can  we  look  for,  but 
greater  judgments,  and  a  more  fiery  indignation  to 
consume  us  and  our  habitations? 

Methinks  nothing  is  a  sadder  presage  of  greater 
calamities,  and  a  more  fearful  ruin  yet  to  befal  us, 
than  that  we  have  hitherto  been  so  little  reformed 
by  those  loud  and  thick  vollies  of  judgments  which 
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have  already  been  thundered  out  upon  us.  This 
was  that  which  at  last  brought  so  terrible  a  destruc 
tion  upon  the  Egyptians,  that  they  were  hardened 
under  ten  plagues.  To  be  impenitent  under  the 
judgments  of  God,  which  are  so  mercifully  designed 
to  reclaim  and  reform  us,  is  to  poison  ourselves  with 
that  which  was  intended  for  our  physic,  and,  by  a 
miraculous  kind  of  obstinacy,  to  "  turn  the  rods  of 
God  into  serpents."  "Oh  that  we  were  wise,  that 
we  understood  this,  and  that  we  would  consider 
our  latter  end !" 


SERMON  CCLIV. 

[Preached   at  the  Morning  Exercise  at  Cripplegate,  in  Septem 
ber,  1661.] 

OF  THE  RULE  OF  EQUITY  TO  BE  OBSERVED  AMONG 

MEN. 

Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  you  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them ;  for  this 
is  the  law  and  the  prophets. — MATT,  vii,  12. 

THESE  words  being  brought  in  by  way  of  inference 
from  something  said  before,  we  must  look  back  a 
little  to  find  out  the  relation  of  them  to  the  former 
verses.  At  the  seventh  verse  Christ  commands  us  to 
ask  of  God  those  things  which  we  want ;  to  encou 
rage  us  to  ask,  he  promises  us  we  should  receive  ;  to 
induce  us  to  believe  this  promise,  he  puts  a  temporal 
case: — Our  earthly  fathers,  who  are  evil,  give  us  good 
things  when  we  ask  them :  how  much  more  easily 
may  we  believe  this  of  a  good  God  of  infinite  good 
ness  ?  Now  as  we  desire  God  should  give  us  those 
things  we  ask,  so  we  should  do  to  others ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  universally  in  all  other  things,  what 
we  would  that  men  should  do  to  us,  that  we  should 
do  to  others.  "  That  men  should  do  unto  you;" 
though  the  persons  be  expressed,  yet  we  may  take 
it  impersonally,  by  an  usual  Hebraism,  as  if  it  had 
been  said,  "  whatever  you  would  should  be  done 
unto  you  ;"  leaving  the  person  to  be  supplied  in  the 
largest  sense  :  thus,  "  whatever  you  would  should 
be  done  unto  you  by  God  or  men  ;  this  is  the  law 
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and  the  prophets,"  i.e.  this  is  the  sum  of  the  Old 
Testament,  so  far  as  concerns  our  duty  to  our  neigh 
bour. 

The  observation  which  ariseth  from  the  words, 
is  this : 

The  great  rule  of  equity  in  all  our  dealings  with 
men  is  this:  to  do  as  we  would  be  done  unto. — This 
rule  hath  been  otherwise  expressed,  but  not  more 
emphatically  in  any  other  form  of  words  than  this 
here  in  the  text :  (Matt.  xxii.  39.)  "  Love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself:"  this  requires,  that  we  should 
bear  the  same  affection  to  our  neighbour,  which  we 
would  have  him  bear  to  us  :  but  the  rule  in  the 
text  expressly  requires,  that  we  should  do  the  same 
offices  to  others,  which  we  would  have  them  do  to 
us.  Severus,  the  emperor,  as  the  historian  Lam- 
pridius  tells  us,  did  learn  this  rule  of  Christians, 
and  did  much  reverence  Christ  and  Christianity  for 
it ;  but  he  expressed  it  negatively,  Quod  tibi  non  vis, 
alteri  nefeceris.  Now  this  forbids  us  to  do  injuries 
to  others,  but  doth  not  so  expressly  command  us  to 
do  kindnesses  and  courtesies. 

In  speaking  to  this  rule,  I  shall  give  you, 

I.  The  explication  of  it. 

II.  The  grounds  of  it. 

III.  The  instances  wherein  we  ought  principally 
to  practise  it. 

I.  For  explication,  the  meaning  of  it  is  this: 
"  Put  thyself  into  the  case  and  circumstances  of 
every  man  with  whom  thou  hast  to  do  ;  that  is, 
suppose  thou  wert  he,  and  as  he  is,  and  he  were 
thyself,  and  as  thou  art :  that,  then,  which  thou 
wouldest  desire  he  should  do  to  thee,  that  do  thou  to 
him  ;  and  that,  which  thou  wouldest  be  unwilling  he 
should  do  to  thee,  do  not  thou  to  him."  Now  this 
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is  an  exact  rule,  for  we  are  very  curious  in  deter 
mining  our  own  privileges,  and  what  duty  others 
owe  to  us :  just  so  much  as  we  take  to  ourselves, 
we  must  allow  to  others;  what  we  expect  from 
others,  when  we  are  in  such  circumstances,  we 
must  do  the  same  to  them  in  the  like.  And  this  is  a 
plain  and  easy  rule.  Many  men  cannot  tell  what  is 
law,  or  justice,  or  right,  in  such  a  case  ;  many  cannot 
deduce  the  laws  of  nature  one  from  another :  but 
there  is  no  man  but  can  tell  what  it  is  that  he  would 
have  another  man  do  to  him:  every  man  can  take 
his  own  actions,  and  put  them  into  the  other  scale, 
and  suppose — If  this,  that  I  do  now  to  another,  were 
to  be  done  to  me,  should  I  like  it?  Should  I  be 
pleased  and  contented  with  it?  And  thus,  by  chang 
ing  the  scale,  his  own  self-love,  and  self-interest,  and 
other  passions,  will  add  nothing  to  the  weight ;  for 
that  self-interest,  which  makes  a  man  covetous,  and 
inclines  him  to  wrrong  another  man  for  his  own  ad 
vantage,  makes  him  likewise  (when  the  scales  are 
changed)  unwilling  that  another  man  should  wrong 
him.  That  self-conceit  which  makes  a  man  proud, 
and  apt  to  scorn  and  despise  others,  makes  him 
unwilling  that  another  should  contemn  him. 

I  question  not  but  by  this  time  you  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  rule ;  but  we  are  not  yet  past  all 
difficulties  about  it.  Three  things  are  to  be  done, 
before  this  rule  will  be  of  use  to  us  : 

1.  We  must  make  it  appear,  that  it  is  reasonable. 

2.  Make  it  certain  ;  for  till  it  be  certain,  it  cannot 
be  a  rule. 

3.  Make  it  practicable. 

1.  We  must  make  it  appear  to  be  reasonable. 
The  difficulty  about  the  reasonableness  of  it  is  this: 
According  to  this  rule  I  shall  be  obliged  to  do  that 
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many  times  which    is    sinful ;    and  to    omit  that 
which  is  a  necessary  duty.     I  will  give  two  or  three 
instances.     Saul  would  have  had  his  armour-bearer 
to  have  killed  him:  might  he  therefore  have  killed 
his  armour-bearer,  if  he  had  been  willing,  and  had 
desired  it?  I  may  not  be  an  instrument  or  furtherer 
of  another  man's  sin,  though  I  were  so  wicked  as  to 
desire,  that  another  would  be  so  to  me.     If  I  were 
a  child,  I  would  not  have  my  father  correct  me;  or 
a  malefactor,  I  \vould  not  have  the  magistrate  cut 
me  off.     Must  there  therefore  be  no  correction  or 
punishment?    Now  because  of  these,  and  the  like 
instances,  which  may  be  given,  the  rule  is  neces 
sarily  to  be  understood  of  things  that  may  be  done 
or  omitted,  i.  e.  which  are  not  unlawful  or  unrea 
sonable.     Saul  might  not  kill  his  armour-bearer ;  I 
may  not  further  another  man's  sin,  in  the  cases  pro 
pounded  ;  because  these  things  may  not  be  done, 
they  are  morally  impossible,  that  is,  unlawful.     A 
parent  or  magistrate  may  not  wholly  omit  correction 
or  punishment,  because  such  omission  would  tend 
to  the  ruin  of  good  manners  and  of  human  society. 
2.  We  must  make  the  rule  certain.  The  difficulty 
about  the  certainty  of  it  is  this :    Everlasting  dis 
putes  will  arise  about  what  is  lawful  and  reasonable, 
and    unlawful  and   unreasonable.     Now    we  must 
reduce  it  to  a  certainty  thus:    Whatever  I  would 
that  another  should  do  to  me,  that  I  should  do  to 
him,  unless  the  thing  be  plainly  and  evidently  un 
lawful  or  unreasonable.     And  this  cuts  off  all  dis 
putes:  for  though  there  may  be  perpetual  disputes 
about   what  is  lawful  and  reasonable,  or  the  con 
trary  ;  yet  there  can  be  no  dispute  about  the  unlaw 
fulness  and  unreasonableness  of  those  things  which 
are   plainly    and   evidently  so;    for  that   which   is 
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plain  and  evident,  is  out  of  all  dispute.  To  confirm 
this,  let  us  consider  another  text,  (Phil.  iv.  8.)  where 
the  apostle  exhorts  Christians  to  follow  whatever 
things  are  true,  and  honest,  and  just,  and  pure  ;  and 
as  a  discovery  of  what  things  are  such,  he  adds, 
whatever  things  are  lovely,  of  good  report,  and 
praiseworthy  ;  that  is,  whatever  things  are  amiable, 
well  spoken  of,  and  praised  by  wise  and  good  men, 
who  are  the  only  competent  judges  of  these  things, 
if  they  be  not  plainly  contrary  to  truth,  or  honesty, 
or  justice,  or  purity,  follow  these  things.  And  if 
this  be  not  the  meaning,  those  words,  lovely,  of  good 
report,  praiseworthy,  are  superfluous,  and  do  not 
at  all  direct  our  conversation,  which  certainly  the 
apostle  intended  to  do  by  them. 

3.  We  must  make  it  practicable.  There  are  two 
things  which  make  the  practice  of  it  difficult : 

1.  A  seeming  contradiction  in  the  rule. 

2.  Partiality  in  judging  of  the  circumstances  of 
other  men's  conditions  and  our  own. 

1.  A  seeming  contradiction  in  the  rule;  which 
you  will  see  in  these  instances.  If  I  desire  a  thing, 
I  would  not  have  another  stand  in  competition  with 
me  for  it.  If  another  desire  a  thing,  I  would  not 
have  him  think  much,  that  I  stand  in  competition 
with  him.  If  I  be  indebted  to  another,  I  would  not 
have  him  arrest  me.  If  another  be  indebted  to  me, 
I  would  not  have  him  think  much,  that  I  arrest  him. 
When  we  sell,  we  care  not  how  dear  ;  when  we  buy, 
we  care  not  how  cheap.  Now  if  this  were  a  real 
contradiction  in  the  rule,  it  were  impossible  it  should 
be  put  in  practice ;  but  it  is  only  a  contradiction  in 
our  wills,  which  must  thus  be  reconciled  to  the  rule : 

(1.)  We  must  consider,  which  of  these  wills  is 
njost  reasonable,  and  the  greater  reason  and  equity 
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must  carry  it;  and  that  which  is  plainly  unrea 
sonable,  in  comparison  of  the  other,  is  not  to  be 
regarded.  If  we  consider  the  two  first  instances, 
this  is  most  reasonable — that  where  men  have  an 
equal  right,  they  should  be  allowed  an  equal  liberty 
to  use  that  right.  Another  man  hath  as  much  right 
to  stand  in  competition  with  me  for  any  thing,  as  I 
to  stand  in  competition  with  him;  and  to  arrest  me 
in  case  of  debt,  as  I  to  arrest  him  :  and  it  is  plainly 
unreasonable,  that  I  should  use  this  right,  and  an 
other  be  debarred  from  it. 

(2.)  If  both  these  contradictory  wills  be  plainly 
unreasonable,  as  in  the  third  instance  of  buying  and 
selling,  they  must  be  accommodated  by  finding  out 
such  a  medium,  as  is  equally  and  mutually  good  for 
all  buyers  and  sellers  ;  that  is,  such  a  proportion  of 
gain  may  be  taken,  and  must  be  allowed  to  be 
taken,  as  will  be  equally  and  mutually  good  for  all 
buyers  and  sellers. 

2.  Another  difficulty  in  the  practice  of  this  rule 
ariseth  from  men's  partiality  in  judging  of  the  cir 
cumstances  of  other  men's  conditions  and  their  own. 
We  are  apt  to  lessen  the  circumstances  of  another 
man's  condition,  and  to  overvalue  our  own.  Another 
man's  concernments  seem  less  to  us  than  they  are, 
and  our  own  greater  than  they  are.  Now  this 
difficulty  will  most  eminently  appear  in  cases  of 
passion  and  interest,  and  those  subordinate  relations, 
which  are  at  the  greatest  distance.  Another  man 
provokes  me;  I  revenge  myself  on  him.  One  asks 
me,  Would  you  be  contented  to  be  thus  dealt 
withal  ?  I  am  ready  to  answer,  Yea,  if  I  should  so 
provoke  another.  I  aggravate  the  fault  of  his  pro 
vocation,  and  lessen  that  of  my  own  revenge  :  here 
is  passion.  I  desire  a  courtesy  of  a  man,  which  he 
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cannot  conveniently  do  for  me;  he  denies  me;  I 
think  much  at  him,  because  I  judge  the  courtesy 
less,  and  his  obligations  to  do  it  greater,  than  indeed 
it  is  :  here  is  interest.  I  think,  if  I  were  a  father,  I 
should  not  carry  myself  so  severely  towards  my 
children;  if  I  were  a  master,  I  should  give  more 
liberty  to  servants,  and  use  them  with  a  greater 
familiarity  ;  if  I  were  a  minister,  I  should  not  gall 
the  consciences  of  people  by  so  free  and  open  a 
reproof  of  sin  ;  if  I  were  a  magistrate,  I  should  make 
other  laws,  or  punish  some  crimes  more  or  less 
severely.  Now  if  men  frequently  thus  mis-judge, 
how  shall  this  rule  be  put  in  practice? 

To  remove  these  difficulties,  as  much  as  may  be, 
and  to  make  the  practice  of  this  rule  more  easy, 
observe  these  rules : 

1.  Labour  to  understand  truly  every  man's  con 
dition,    so   far   as  you  have  opportunity.     This  is 
easily  said  ;  but  how  shall  we  come  to  do  it?  Thus: 
when  you  are  in  any  condition,  observe  diligently 
the  motions  of  your  own  mind,  and  how  your  affec 
tions  then  work,  and  what  apprehensions  you  then 
have  of  things,  and  what  it  is  that,  in  such  a  con 
dition,   you  desire  arid  expect  from  others  ;    and 
labour  to  remember  this,  when  you  are  out  of  that 
condition,  and  to  retain  the  sense  which  you  then 
had  of  things. 

2.  In  cases  wherein  you  are  inexperienced,  and 
which  you  cannot  reasonably  be  presumed  to  un 
derstand,  partly  because  of  your  distance  from  that 
condition,  partly  because  of  the  opposition  of  your 
own  interest,  and  partly  because  of  the  mists  and 
clouds  of  your  own  passion ;  trust  the  concurrent 
experience  of  others,  who  are  in  that  condition,  and 
think,  that  you  ought  not  to  do  that   to  another, 
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which  the  generality  of  mankind  count  grievous ; 
and  that  fit  to  be  done,  which  the  most  and  wisest 
in  such  a  condition  and  relation  do  usually  expect. 
If  men,  when  they  are  under  and  lie  at  the  mercy 
of  others,  generally  desire,  that  clemency  and  mo 
deration  should  be  used  towards  them,  how  just  so 
ever  thou  mayest  think  thy  severity  is,  and  that 
thou  wouldest  be  contented,  that  another  should 
deal  so  with  thee;  yet  do  not  trust  thy  present  ap 
prehensions  of  things,  but  believe,  that  thou  wilt 
have  the  same  sense  of  things,  when  they  lie  heavy 
upon  thee,  with  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  and  when 
thou  art  in  their  circumstances,  thou  wilt  desire 
quarter,  as  they  do.  In  like  manner,  that  respect 
and  obedience,  which  parents,  and  masters,  and 
magistrates  do  generally  expect  (even  the  best  and 
wisest  of  them),  that  do  thou  pay  to  them  ;  and 
though  it  may  have  some  appearance  of  rigour  and 
injustice,  yet  believe,  that  when  thou  eomest  to  be 
in  the  same  relation,  thou  wilt  expect  the  same 
things  as  they  do:  and  that  thou  dost  now  judge 
otherwise,  proceeds  from  thy  inexperience  or  dis 
tance  from  that  condition,  or  from  passion  and  op 
position  of  interest. 

3.  Conclude,  that  in  cases  betwixt  superiors  and 
inferiors,  the  partiality  is  usually  on  the  inferior's 
side  ;  and  it  is  reasonable  thus  to  conclude,  both 
because  inferiors  have  seldom  had  experience  of 
the  other  condition,  as  superiors  usually  have  had; 
(a  child  hath  not  been  a  parent,  or  a  servant  ordi 
narily  a  master,  or  a  subject  a  magistrate  ;  but  all 
parents  have  been  children,  and  most  masters  have 
been  servants,  and  many  magistrates  subjects,  and 
so  they  have  had  experience  of  both  conditions;) 
and  likewise,  because  inferiors  cannot  so  well  see 
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the  condition  and  circumstances  of  those  that  are 
above  them,  as  those  that  are  above  can  of  those 
that  are  below  them  ;  they  have  the  advantage  of 
ground,  and  better  opportunities  of  knowledge. 

4.  In  judging  of  your  present  condition  and  cir 
cumstances,  always  abate  something  for  the  pre 
sence  of  them,  and  for  self-love,  and  self-interest, 
and  other  passions.  He  that  doth  not  consider, 
how  apt  every  man  is  unequally  to  favour  himself, 
doth  not  know  the  littleness  and  narrowness  of  hu 
man  nature.  We  are  near  to  ourselves,  and  our  own 
interest  is  near  to  us,  and  we  see  it  in  its  full  pro 
portions,  and  with  all  possible  advantages.  Other 
men  and  their  interests  are  at  a  distance  from  us,  and 
seem  less  to  us  than  they  are.  Now  we  must  make 
abatements  for  this,  according  to  that  experience 
which  we  have  had  of  our  own  mistakes  ;  which  if 
we  will  observe,  as  we  pass  from  one  condition  into 
another,  wTe  may  easily  be  convinced,  how  great 
many  times  they  are. 

II.  For  the  grounds  of  this :  the  equity  of  this 
rule  stands  upon  these  foundations : 

I.  All  men  are  equal  in  many  things,  and  those 
the  greatest  things.  Now  I  should  deal  equally 
with  him,  whom  I  acknowledge  to  be  mine  equal. 
"  Have  we  not  all  one  Father?  Hath  not  one 
God  created  us  ?"  (Mai.  ii.  10.)  Are  we  not  all  made 
of  the  same  materials?  "  Is  it  not  appointed  for 
all  men  once  to  die  ?"  (Heb.  ix.  27.)  and  after  death 
to  stand  before  the  impartial  judgment  of  God?  We 
have  all  the  same  notions  of  right  and  wrong ;  we 
are  all  obnoxious  to  one  another,  and  may  be  all 
beneficial  one  to  another;  we  all  love  ourselves,  and 
study  the  advancement  of  our  interest  and  happi 
ness.  Thus  far  equal. 
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2.  In  most  of  those  things  wherein  we  are  un 
equal,  the  inequality  is  not  considerable,  so  as  to 
be  a  ground  of  any  unequal  dealing  with  one  an 
other.  As  to  strength  of  body,  whatever  the  differ 
ence  be,  the  inequality  is  not  considerable,  because, 
as  to  the  greatest  effects  of  strength,  there  is  an 
equality.  Every  man  that  will  venture 

-2  !•>  t    i  ,.!  Dominus  est   al- 

his  own  life,  may  take  away   another  tenus  vita  qui- 
inan's,  either  by  open  force  or  by  sur-  cs^econiemi 
prise.     As  to  abilities  of  mind  (which 
we  usually  call  parts)  there  is  originally  a  great 
equality,  especially  if  that  received  opinion  be  true, 
that  souls  are  equal :  and,  as  the  French  philoso 
pher  Des  Cartes  has  ingeniously  observed,  there  is 
this  notable  sign  of  the  equality  of  men's 
understandings  ;    Nulla   res  (saith  he)    jgSS  de 
cequdbilius  inter  homines  distributa  est 
guam  bona  mens,  &c.    "  Nothing  is  more  equally 
divided   among  men,   than  a  good  understanding. 
Men   will  acknowledge   others   to    be   richer  and 
stronger  than   themselves ;    few  will  acknowledge 
others  to  be   wiser,  or   to  have  better  parts  than 
themselves.     Every  man  thinks  himself  to  have  so 
good  a  proportion  of  parts  and  wisdom,  that  even 
those  who  are  most  covetous,  and  have 
the  most  insatiable  desires  as  to  other  ^^^J 
things,  and  whom  nature  could  never 
satisfy  in  any  thing  else,   yet  would  not  desire  to 
have  more  wit  than  they  have,  or  exchange  their 
parts  with  any  man.'*     Now  there  is  no  better  sign 
of  an  equal  distribution  of  things,  than  that  every 
man  is  contented  with  his  share.     Now  because  all 
men  generally  think  thus,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that 
all  are  not  deceived  ;  but  that  there  is  some  real 
equality,  which  is  the  ground  of  this  conceit.     A 
VOL.  x.  N 
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difference  indeed  must  be  granted,  but  which  ariseth 
usually  from  one  of  these  two  causes;  either  an  un 
equal  exercise  of  our  parts,   or  an  unequal  temper 
of  body.      Now  those  who   are  so  happy,  as  to 
exercise  their  understandings  more  than  others,  are 
very  often  rather  conceited,  that  they  are  wiser  than 
others,  than  really  so  ;  for  the  greatest  clerks  are 
not  always  the   wisest  men.     Those  who  are  un 
happy  in  the  temper  of  their  bodies,  are  thereby  in 
clined,  how  weak  soever  they  be,  to  conceit  them 
selves  as  wise  as  others.     So  that  whatever  real  in 
equality  there  be,  conceit  levels  all  again.     So  that 
whether  men  be  really  wise,  or  only  think  them 
selves  so,  it  makes  no  difference  as  to  men's  deal 
ing  one  with  another ;  for  they,  that  think  them 
selves  equal,  will  not  deal  but  upon  equal  terms. 
So  that  Aristotle's  pretty  notion,  that 

Politic,  c.  3.  J  jV'i 

wise  men  are  born  to  govern,  and  fools 
to  obey,  signifies  little  in  this  case;  for  there  are  but 
few  such  fools  in  the  world,  but  would  govern  if 
they  could.  So  that  by  virtue  of  wisdom  or  parts,  no 
man  can  challenge  a  privilege  or  prerogative  to  him 
self  above  others,  which  another  will  not  pretend  to 
as  well  as  he. 

3.  In  all  those  things  wherein  men  are  unequal, 
the  inequality  is  not  fixed  and  constant,  but  muta 
ble  and  by  turns.  All  things  that  belong  to  us,  are 
either  the  endowments  of  the  mind,  the  accidents 
of  the  body,  or  the  circumstances  of  our  outward 
estate.  Now  those  that  are  most  unequal  in  any 
of  these,  may  be  equal;  for  the  inequality  may  turn, 
and  be  as  much  on  the  other  side.  A  disease  may 
ruin  the  most  happy  and  excellent  memory,  and 
make  a  man  forget  his  own  name ;  a  little  knock 
on  any  side  of  the  head  may  level  the  highest  no- 
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derstanding  with  the  meanest ;  beauty,  health,  and 
strength,  may  be  blasted  by  a  disease,  or  a  thousand 
other  accidents ;  riches,  and  honour,  and  reputa 
tion,  are  the  most  slippery  and  brittle  things  that 
belong  to  us  ;  and,  when  these  are  gone,  friends 
will  fall  off  like  leaves  in  autumn.  Now  why  should 
I  despise  another  man,  when  I  may  be  as  silly  as 
he  ?  or  bear  down  another  by  my  strength,  when  I 
may  be  as  weak  as  he  ?  or  insult  over  another's 
poor  and  low  condition,  when  a  day  may  level  me 
with  his  meanness,  and  raise  him  to  be  as  great  and 
rich  as  I  am  ? 

4.  Another  ground  is,  the  mutual  and  universal 
equity  and  advantage   of  this  rule.     Upon   those 
terms  I  and  all  men  shall  be   equally  dealt  with: 
it  will  be  well  with  me,  and  well  with  all  men.     The 
observation  of  this  rule  would  secure  peace  to  the 
world  :  and,  if  it  were  generally  practised,  those 
few  that  should  offend  against  it,  would  be  looked 
upon  as  the  pests  and  troublers  of  human  society. 
As  by  the  violation  of  this  rule  every  man  becomes 
a  wolf  and  beast  of  prey  to  another,   so  by  the  ob 
servation  of  it  every  man  would  be  a  god  to  another; 
men  would  be  full  of  mutual  goodness,  and  pity, 
and  compassion;  they  would  be  mutual  benefactors 
one  to  another.     All  men  would  be  as  happy,  as  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  be  in  this  world,  and  no  man 
could  be  miserable,  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  his 
neighbour  to  help  him. 

5.  The  last  ground  I  shall  mention  is,  the  absurd 
ity  and  inconvenience  of  the  contrarjr. 

And  this  is  the  most  proper  way  of  proving  this  ; 
for,  as  Aristotle  tells  us,  first  principles,  which  are 
evident  by  their  own  light,  cannot  be  proved  by 
way  of  demonstration,  but  of  conviction.  As  thus  : 

N  2 
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contradictions  cannot  be  true  at  once  :  this  cannot 
be  demonstrated  a  priori,  because  there  is  nothing 
true  before   it,  to  prove  it  by :  therefore  whoever 
shall  deny  it,  must  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it, 
by  shewing*  the  absurdities  of  the  contrary.     In  like 
manner  this  being  one  of  the  first  principles  of  hu 
man  society,  that  we  should  use  no  more  liberty  to 
wards  other  men,   than  we   would  allow  them  to 
use  towards  us  ;  the  best  way  to  convince  any  man 
of  the  reasonableness  and  equity  of  it,  will  be  to 
shew    him    the    inconveniences    of  the    contrary. 
Wherever  this  principle  is  violated,  men  will  think 
themselves  injured  ;  where  men  are  injured,   they 
will  be  apt  to  vindicate  themselves.     Hence  come 
contention  and  wars,  which  loose  the  bands  of  hu 
man  society ;  or,  if  a  man  can  pardon  an  injury, 
that  hath  received  one,  yet  he  that  hath  done  it 
cannot  believe  so,  but  he  will  fear  revenge;  and 
fear  of  being  oppressed  makes  a  man  seek  to  anti 
cipate  and  prevent  another:  so  that  every  injury  en 
dangers  the  peace  and  security  of  mankind,  and 
lays  the  foundation  of  perpetual  mischief;  for,  by  the 
same  reason,  that  I  injure  any  man,  I  am  obliged  to 
ruin  him. 

He  that  breaks  this  rule,  doth  what  he  can  to 
break  human  society  ;  that  is,  to  spoil  himself  of  all 
common  protection,  and  to  leave  himself  to  stand 
upon  his  guard  against  all  the  world  ;  in  which 
state  no  man  can  hope  to  continue,  that  is  not  wiser 
"H^wa  and  stronger  than  all  the  world.  Aristo- 

Sioj.  POL  c.  2.  tie  tells  us,  "  He  that  desires  to  be  alone, 
must  either  be  a  god,  or  a  wild  beast ;"  that  is,  he 
must  either  be  self-sufficient,  and  stand  in  need  of 
nothing  ;  or  else  be  wild  and  savage,  and  delight  in 
cruelty  and  mischief. 
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III.  The  instances  wherein   we  ought  chiefly  to 
practise  this  rule,  are  these  : 

I.  In  matters  of  civil  respect  and  conversation,  I 
must  treat  every  man  with  that  fair  respect  I  would 
have  another  to  shew  me.     We  must  accommodate 
ourselves  to  men's  particular  tempers,  and  not  be 
froward,  or  intractable,  or  tenacious  of  our  own  hu 
mour,  especially  when  it  lies  in  another  man's  way  : 
but  we  must  be  apt  to  recede  and  give  way,  that 
there  may  be  room  for  other  men's  tempers  and  hu 
mours,  as  well  as  ours  :  our  humour  must  not  take 
up  all  the  world.     Those  who  want  this  complai 
sance,  are  in  society  (as  one  ingeniously  compares 
them)  like  irregular  stones  in  a  building,  which  are 
full  of  roughness  and  corners  ;  they  take  up  more 
room  than  they  fill  ;  till  they  be  polished  and  made 
even,  others  cannot  lie  near  them  :  so  men  of  sharp 
and  perverse  humours  are  unsociable,  till  the  rug- 
gedness  and  asperities  of  their  nature  be  taken  off. 
We  must  not  carry  ourselves  insolently,  or  super 
ciliously,    or  contemptuously,  towards  others  ;  we 
must  not  be  contumelious  ;  nor,  by  deed  or  word, 
countenance  or  gesture,  declare  hatred  or  contempt 
of  others.     We  must  not  upbraid  one  another  with 
any  imperfection,  or  weakness,  or  deformity;  we 
must  not  peremptorily  contradict  others ;  we  must 
not  use  to  talk  things  displeasing  to  others,  wherein 
their  credit,  or  relations,  or  especially  their  religion, 
is  concerned.     Josephus  saith,  this  was      Antiquit.  jud. 
one  of  Moses'  laws  (it  was  a  good  one,      lib- iv- 
whosever  it  was)  (We  a\\ai  TroXac  VO^OVGI  0£oi)c,  /«i8«c 
{3Xeu7<j>Ttyt£irw  ;    "  Let  no  man  blaspheme  that,  which 
other  nations  count  a  God,"  or  make  their  religion. 
Not  but  that  every  man  may  confute  a  false  re 
ligion,  and  endeavour  by  all  fair  ways  to  convince 
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a  Jew,  or  Turk,  or  heathen ;  but  we  may  not  re 
proach  another  man's  religion,  or  provoke  any  man 
in  ordinary  conversation  by  unseasonable  and  un 
civil  reflections  upon  it :  for  we  are  with  meekness 
to  convince  gainsayers,  to   reprove  men  for  their 
sins,  but  not  to  upbraid  them  with  them.    We  must 
give  no  offence  to  the  Jew,  or  to  the  gentile,  remem 
bering  always,  that  "  the  wrath  of  man  doth  not 
work  the  righteousness  of  God  ;"  and  that  Michael, 
the  archangel,  when  he  contended  with  the  devil, 
did  not  "  bring  a  railing  accusation  against  him ;" 
he  did  not  revile  him  ;  no,  not  in  the  heat  of  dispute. 
And  there  is  great  reason,  why  we  should  thus 
carry  ourselves  towards   others,  because  we  our 
selves  would  riot  be  contemned  or  despised ;   we 
would  not  have  any  man  jeer  us,  or  insult  over  us, 
or  upbraid  us,  or  peevishly  contradict  us,  or  affront 
us  by  speaking  unhandsomely  of  us,  or  of  our  re 
lations,  or  our  religion.      Now  if  we  would  have 
others  to  consider  us,  we  must  not  neglect  them : 
if  we  would  be  taken  notice  of  for  somebody,  we 
must  not  overlook  others  with  contempt.     Every 
thing  thinks  itself  considerable ;  and  there  is  no 
thing  comes  sooner  to  us,  or  continues  longer  with 
us,  than  a  sense  of  our  own  worth ;  and  we  judge 
ill  of  human  nature,  if  we  think  another  man  is  not 
as  impatient  of  rude  and  uncivil  usage  as  we  are. 
Nothing  would  be  despised  ;  a  worm  would  not  be 
trod  upon  ;  nay,  men  do  usually  overvalue  them 
selves,  and  are  apt  to  think,  that  they  are  owners 
of  that  singular  worth,  which  may  command  respect 
from  all  men ;  and  that  every  one,  that  passeth  by, 
ought  to  fall  down,  and  do  obeisance  to  them.  They 
have  Joseph's  dream  waking,  they  think  all  men's 
sheaves  bow  to  their  sheaves;  they  think  every  man 
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takes  notice  of  them,  and  observes  their  carriage  and 
actions,  when  probably  not  one  of  a  thousand  ever 
took  them  into  consideration,  or  asked  who  they 
were.  Now  we  must  consider,  that  it  is  a  hundred 
to  one  but  there  is  a  little  of  this  vanity  in  us  also, 
and  that  we  do  usually  look  for  more  respect  than 
is  due.  Therefore  it  will  not  be  amiss,  in  our  re 
spects  towards  others,  largiri  aliquid,  to  give  men 
something  above  what  we  think  they  deserve ;  and 
the  rather,  because  civil  respect  is  cheap,  and 
costs  us  nothing,  and  we  expect  from  others  full 
as  much  as  comes  to  our  share  ;  for  it  is  a  mistake 
to  think  that  we  do  but  righteously  esteem  ourselves, 
and  that  we  have  no  more  than  a  just  value  of  our 
own  worth. 

2.  In    matters   of  kindness    and    courtesies,   we 
must  be  useful  to  one  another.     I  would  have  no 
man  churlish  to  me,  but  ready  to  gratify  me,  and 
do  me  a  kindness.     Do  I  think  much  to  be  denied 
a  reasonable  favour,  and  doth  not  another  so  too  ? 
We  would  have  all  men  love  us,  that  is,   bear  such 
an  affection  to  us,  that,  when  it  falls  in  their  way, 
they  should  be  ready  to  do  us  a  courtesy.     We 
would  not  have  courtesies  done  in  a  discourteous 
manner,  extorted  by  importunity,  or  upbraided  to 
us  afterwards.     Let  us  likewise  dispense  favours 
with  a  liberal  hand  and  a  cheerful  countenance,  that 
men  may  see,  that  they  come  from  a  kind  heart,  and 
a  real  good  will. 

3.  In  matters  of  charity  and  compassion  :  if  any 
man  be  in  misery,  pity  him,  and  help  him  to  your 
power  ;  if  any  be  in  necessity  and  want,  contribute 
to  his  relief,  without  too  scrupulous  inquiries  about 
him ;  for  we  would   be  thus  dealt  with  ourselves, 
we  would  not  have  others   to  harden   their  hearts, 
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or  shut  up  their  bowels  of  compassion  against  us. 
Is  any  man  cas)  down?  do  not  insult  over  him,  and 
trample  upon  him;  do  not  look  upon  him  with 
scorn,  and  rejoice  over  him  in  the  day  of  distress. 
JResest  sacra  miser ;  "  Persons  in  misery  are  sacred, 
and  not  to  be  violated."  When  you  see  any  man 
in  calamity,  think  ye  hear  him  say  to  you  with  Job, 
"  I  also  could  speak  as  you  do,  if  your  soul  were  in 
my  soul's  stead  :  I  could  heap  up  words  against 
you,  and  shake  mine  head  at  you  ;  but  I  would 
strengthen  you  with  my  mouth,  and  the  moving  of 
my  lips  should  assuage  your  grief."  (Job  xvi.  4,  5.) 
4.  In  matters  of  forbearance  and  forgiveness.  We 
stand  in  need  of  forbearance  and  pardon  from  others, 
from  God  and  men  ;  we  should  be  loath  God  should 
take  advantage  against  us  upon  every  provocation, 
and  let  fly  at  us  with  a  thunderbolt  every  time  we 
offend  him.  We  would  not  have  men  storm  and 
fall  into  passion  with  us  upon  every  slight  occa-r 
sion.  I  would  have  great  allowances  given  to  me; 
1  would  have  my  ignorance,  and  inadvertency,  and 
mistakes,  and  present  temper,  and  all  occasions 
and  provocations,  and  every  thing  considered.  And 
when  I  have  done  amiss,  upon  acknowledgment  of 
my  fault,  I  would  be  forgiven  and  received  to  favour. 
Now  if  we  would  be  thus  dealt  with,  we  must  bear 
with  others:  the  best  men  need  some  grains  of  al 
lowance;  nulliim  unquam  ingenium  plqcuil  sine  venia; 
no  man  was  ever  so  perfect,  so  accomplished,  so 
unexceptionable,  but  there  was  something  or  other 
in  his  carriage  that  needed  pardon.  Every  man 
hath  a  particular  humour;  we  must  give  some  al 
lowance  for  that:  every  man  is  subject  to  mistake, 
we  must  allow  for  that  too;  and  if  a  man  have  com- 
jiiitted  a  fault,  we  must  accept  of  an  ingenuous  ac- 
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knowledgment,  and  be  ready  to  grant  him  peace. 
There  is  a  shame  and  disdain  in  human  nature  of 
too  vile  a  submission  ;  therefore  we  must  not  bring 
a  man  too  low,  when  we  have  him  at  advantage. 

5.  In  matter  of  report,  and  representation  of  other 
men  and   their  actions.     We  must  not  take  up  a 
rash  prejudice,  or  entertain  a  sinister  apprehension 
of  any  upon  slight  grounds.     Do  not  represent  any 
man,  his  words  or  actions,  at  a  disadvantage  ;  make 
the  best  of  every  thing.    A  man's  good  name  is  like  a 
looking-glass,  nothing  is  sooner  cracked,  and  every 
breath  can  sully  it.     Handle  every  man's  reputation 
with  the  same  tenderness  thou  wouldesthave  every 
man  use  towards  thine.     Do  not  slander  or  defame 
any  man,  or  rejoice  to  hear  other  men's  miscarriages 
ripped  open  ;  do  not  account  it  an  entertainment  to 
censure  and  backbite  all  the  world. 

6.  In  matters  of  trust  and   fidelity.      Where   I 
place  a  confidence,  and  repose  a  trust,  I  would  not 
be  deceived;  I  must  not  deceive  another,  nor  let 
any  man  fall,  that  leans  upon  me.     If  a  man  trust 
me  with  the  management  of  his  business,  or  lodge 
a  secret  with  me,  or  put  his  life  into  my  power,  or 
commit  the  care  of  his  estate  or  children  to  me  after 
his  death;  these  are  ingenuous  trusts,  and  must  be 
discharged  with  the  same  faithfulness  we  expect 
from  others. 

7.  In  matter  of  duty  and  obedience.     We  must 
give  that  honour  to  our  parents,   which  we  would 
expect  from  our  children  ;  and  pay  that  reverence  to 
masters,  which  we  would  exact  from  our  servants. 
We  must  rise  up  before  the  grey  head,  and  give  re 
spect  to  old  age;  for  let  us  not  think,  but  that  the 
change  of  relation  and  of  age,  will  have  the  same 
effect  upon  us,  which  it  hath  upon  the  rest  of  the 
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world.  It  is  a  folly  to  talk,  that  when  we  are  old, 
we  shall  be  pleased  with  the  insolencies  of  youth  ; 
when  we  are  masters,  we  shall  not  be  at  all  offended 
with  the  contemptuous  carriage  of  our  servants ; 
that  it  will  not  touch  our  hearts  to  have  our  chil 
dren  undutiful  and  void  of  respect,  to  see  the  fruit 
of  our  body  unnatural  and  unkind  to  us. 

8.  In  matters  of  freedom  and  liberty,  which  are 
not  determined  by  any  natural  or  positive  law.  We 
must  permit  as  much  to  others  as  we  assume  to 
ourselves ;  and  this  is  a  sign  of  an  equal  and  tem 
perate  person,  and  one  that  justly  values  his  own 
understanding  and  power.  But  there  is  nothing 
wherein  men  usually  deal  more  unequally  with  one 
another,  than  in  indifferent  opinions  and  practices 
of  religion.  I  account  that  an  indifferent  opinion, 
which  good  men  differ  about;  not  that  such  an 
opinion  is  indifferent  as  to  truth  or  error,  but  as  to 
salvation  or  damnation  it  is  not  of  necessary  belief. 
By  an  indifferent  practice  in  religion,  I  mean  that 
which  is  in  its  own  nature  neither  a  duty  nor  a  sin 
to  do  or  omit.  Where  I  am  left  free,  I  would  not 
have  any  man  to  rob  me  of  my  liberty,  or  intrench 
upon  my  freedom  ;  and  because  he  is  satisfied  such 
a  thing  is  lawful  and  fit  to  be  done,  expect  1  should 
do  it,  who  think  it  otherwise  ;  or  because  he  is  con 
fident  such  an  opinion  is  true,  be  angry  with  me, 
because  I  cannot  believe  as  fast  as  he.  Now  if  an 
other  do  ill  in  doing  thus  to  me,  I  cannot  do  well  in 
doing  so  to  another.  And  do  not  say,  that  thou  art 
sure  thou  art  in  the  right,  and  he,  that  differs  from 
thee,  in  the  wrong ;  and  therefore  thou  mayest  im 
pose  upon  him,  though  he  may  not  upon  thee.  Hath 
not  every  man  this  confidence  of  his  own  opinion 
and  practice?  And  usually  the  weakest  cause  bears 
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up  with  the  greatest  confidence.  Now  if  thou 
wouldest  not  have  another,  who  is  confident  he  is  in 
the  right,  impose  upon  thee,  do  not  thou  impose 
upon  another  for  all  thy  confidence.  We  should  ra 
ther  be  modest,  and  say  every  one  to  ourselves, 
"  How  came  I  to  be  so  much  wiser  than  other  men? 
Which  way  came  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  from  so 
many  wise  and  pious  men  to  speak  unto  me?  is  it 
a  peculiar  privilege  granted  to  me,  that  I  cannot  be 
mistaken  ?  or  are  not  they  most  of  all  mistaken,  who 
think  they  cannot  mistake?  If  then  I  be  but  like 
other  men,  why  should  I  take  so  much  upon  me, 
as  if  my  understanding  were  to  be  a  rule,  and  my 
apprehensions  a  standard  to  the  whole  world  ?  as 
if  when  another  man  differs  from  me,  I  did  not  differ 
as  much  from  him.  Why  may  not  another  man  un 
derstand  the  thing  better  than  I  do,  or  what  crime 
is  it,  if  he  understand  it  not  so  well  ?  were  all  men's 
understandings  cast  in  the  same  mould?  is  it  pre 
sumption  for  any  man  to  know  more  than  I  do,  or 
a  sin  to  know  less?"  Job  doth  well  reprove  this 
self-conceit.  (Job  xii.  2,  3.)  His  friends  would 
needs  bear  him  down,  and  were  very  angry  with 
him,  that  he  was  not  of  their  rnind,  and  would  not 
acknowledge  all  to  be  true  of  himself,  which  they 
said  against  him.  He  takes  them  up  sharply  :  "  No 
doubt  ye  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  shall  die  with 
you ;  but  I  have  understanding  as  well  as  you, 
and  I  am  not  inferior  to  you. — Who  knoweth  not 
such  things  as  these?"  Let  not  any  man  think,  that 
he  hath  engrossed  all  the  knowledge  of  the  world 
to  himself,  but  others  know  the  same  things  which 
he  doth,  and  many  things  better  than  he. 

9.  In  matters  of  commerce,  and  contracts  which 
arise  from  thence.     Now  a  contract  is   a  mutual 
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transferring  of  right.  When  I  buy  any  thing  of 
another,  he  makes  over  the  right  of  such  a  commo 
dity  to  me  for  so  much  money,  or  other  valuable 
thing,  the  right  whereof  I  make  over  to  him.  Now 
in  this  kind  of  intercourse,  we  are  to  be  governed 
by  this  great  rule.  In  making  of  contracts  we  must 
agere  bona  fide>  deal  honestly  and  truly :  in  per 
forming  of  contracts  we  must  liberarefidem,  satisfy 
the  engagement  we  have  made ;  for  thus  we  our 
selves  would  be  dealt  withal. 

Now  if  any  shall  desire  to  be  more  particularly 
satisfied,  what  that  exact  righteousness  is,  which 
in  matter  of  contracts  ought  to  be  observed  be 
twixt  man  and  man?  I  must  confess  this  is  a  dif 
ficult  question,  and  to  be  handled  very  modestly 
by  such,  as  acknowledge  themselves  unacquainted 
with  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  the  necessities  of 
things,  and  the  particular  and  hidden  reasons  of 
some  kind  of  dealings ;  for  he,  who  is  ignorant  of 
these,  may  easily  give  rules,  which  will  not  comply 
with  the  affairs  of  the  world.  He  may  complain  of 
that  which  cannot  be  otherwise,  and  blame  some 
kind  of  dealings,  which  are  justifiable  from  particu 
lar  reasons,  riot  obvious  to  any  man,  who  is  unseen 
in  the  way  of  trade.  Besides,  there  are  many  cases 
fall  under  this  question,  which  are  very  nice,  but  of 
great  consequence ;  and  the  greater  caution  and  ten 
derness  ought  to  be  used  in  the  resolution  of  them, 
because  they  are  matters  of  constant  practice,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  mankind  are  concerned  in  them. 
Now  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  mistake  in  those 
things,  in  which  many  persons  are  interested,  espe 
cially  if  they  be  things  of  such  a  vast  difference,  as 
good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong  are :  for  if  that  be 
determined  to  be  lawful,  which  is  unlawful,  men  are 
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led  into  sin;  if  that  be  determined  to  be  unlawful 
which  is  lawful,  men  are  led  into  a  snare:  for  if 
this  determination  be  to  the  prejudice  of  men  in 
their  callings,  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  but  common 
example  and  private  interest  will  make  many  con 
tinue  in  that  practice  ;  and  then  the  mischief  is  this — 
though  men  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  yet 
they  are  staggered  by  the  authority  and  confidence  of 
him,  who  hath  determined  it  unlawful ;  and  so  have 
some  reluctancy  in  their  consciences  in  the  doing  of 
it;  and  this,  by  accident,  becomes  a  great  sin  to 
them.  And  when  upon  a  sick-bed,  or  any  other 
occasion,  they  come  to  be  touched  with  the  sense  of 
sin,  this  will  be  matter  of  greater  horror  and  affright- 
ment  to  them,  than  a  real  sin,  which  they  committed 
ignorantly,  and  were  afterwards  convinced  of.  Upon 
all  these  considerations,  I  ought  to  proceed  with 
great  wariness  in  the  answering  of  this  question. 
Therefore  I  shall  content  myself  with  speaking  those 
things  which  are  clear  and  evident,  though  they  be 
but  general,  rather  than  venture  out  of  my  depth, 
by  descending  into  particulars,  and  such  things  as 
are  out  of  my  notice. 
I  shall,  therefore, 

I.  Lay  down  the  general  rule. 

II.  Some  propositions,  which  may  tend  to  the  ex 
plication  of  it. 

III.  Some  special  rules  for  the  directing  of  our 
commerce  and  intercourse. 

I.  The  general  rule  is  this  :  That  which  it  is  not 
unreasonable  for  me  to  desire  to  gain  by  another, 
when  I  am  to  sell,  that  I  should  allow  another  to 
gain  by  me,  when  I  am  to  buy;  and  that  which  is 
not  unreasonable  another  should  gain  by  me,  when 
I  am  to  buy,  that,  and  no  more,  I  may  gain  by  an 
other,  when  I  am  to  sell. 
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II.  The  propositions,  which  I  shall  lay  down  for 
the  further  explication  of  this  rule,  are  these: 

1.  In  buying  and  selling,    such  a  proportion  of 
gain  may  be  taken,  and  ought  to  be  allowed,  as  is 
mutually  and  universally  best.    And  this  every  man 
is  presumed  to  desire,  because  this  will  be  certainly 
good  for  every  one;  whereas,  if  it  be  not  universally 
good,  it  may  be  bad  for  any  one ;  if  it  be  not  mutu 
ally  so,  it  will  be  bad  for  me  by  turns. 

2.  That  proportion  of  gain,  which  allows  a  rea 
sonable  compensation  for  our  time,  and  pains,  and 
hazard,  is  universally  and  mutually  best.     If  the 
compensation  be  unreasonably  great,  it  will  be  bad 
for  the  buyer ;  if  unreasonably  little,  it  will  be  bad 
for  the  seller ;  if  equal  and  reasonable,  it  will  be 
good  for  all. 

3.  That  proportion  of  gain,  which,  in  common 
intercourse  and  use  of  bargaining  among  those  who 
understand  what  they  buy  and  sell,  is  generally  al 
lowed,  ought  to  be  esteemed  a  reasonable  compensa 
tion.     This  is  evident,  because  the  common  reason 
of  mankind  doth  best  determine  what  is  reasonable. 
Therefore,  those  who  speak  of  commutative  justice, 
and  place  it  in  the  equality  of  things  contracted  for, 
need  explaining;  for  value  is  not  a  thing  absolute 
and  certain,  but  relative  and  mutable.     Now  to  fix 
the  value  of  things,  as  much  as  may  be,  this  rule  is 
commonly  given — Tanti  unumquodque  valet,  quanti 
vendi potest ;  "Everything  is  worth  so  much  as  it  may 
be  sold  for:"  which  must  not  be  understood  too  par 
ticularly,  as  if  the  present  and  particular  appetite  of 
the  contractor  were  to  be  the  rule ;  for  every  thing  is 
not  worth  so  much  as  any  body  will  give  for  it ;  but 
so  much  as,  in  common  intercourse  among  knowing 
persons,  it  will  give.     For  this  I  take  for  a  truth, 
that,  in  the  ordinary  plenty  of  commodities,  there  is 
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an  ordinary  and  usual  price  of  them  known  to  the 
understanding  persons  of  every  profession.  If  I  be 
out  in  this,  the  matter  of  gain  will  be  more  uncer 
tain  than  I  thought  of. 

4.  A  reasonable  compensation  doth  not  consist  in 
an   indivisible   point,  but  hath  a  certain   latitude, 
which  likewise  is  to  be  determined  by  the  common 
intercourse  and  practice  of  men.  Suppose  ten  in  the 
hundred  be  the  usual  gain  made  of  such  a  commo 
dity,  eleven  the  highest,  nine  the  lowest ;  the  lati 
tude  is  betwixt  nine  and  eleven. 

5.  Every  man  engaged  in  a  way  of  commerce,  is 
presumed  to  understand,  unless  the  contrary  be  evi 
dent.      So  that,  keeping  within  the  latitude  of  a 
lawful  gain,  I  may  use  my  skill  against  another  man 
in  driving  a  bargain  ;  but  if  his  want  of  skill  be  evi 
dent,  that  is,  sufficiently  known  to  me,  I  must  use 
him  as  I  would  do  a  child,  or  other  unskilful  person; 
that  is,  fairly. 

6.  Where  the  price  of  things  alters  (as  it  often  doth 
almost  in  all  things),  no  other  rule  can  be  given  but 
the  common  and  market-price.  There  are  some  things 
which  are  fixedly  certain,  as  coin.   There  I  have  no 
latitude  at  all ;  I  may  not  put  off  a  piece  of  money 
for  more  than  its  value,  though  a  person,  out  of  ig 
norance,  would  take  it  for  more.    There  are  some 
commodities,  which,  in  ordinary  plenty,   being  of 
ordinary  goodness,  have  an  usual  price.  Here  I  have 
but  little  latitude,  viz.  that  of  the  market.     In  the 
rising  and  falling  of  commodities,  I  have  a  greater 
latitude;  but  usually,   in  these  cases,  the  market 
sets  some  kind  of  price,  unless  I  be  the  sole  master 
of  a  commodity  ;  and  here  the  latitude  is  the  great 
est,  and  my  own  reason  and  moderation  must  limit 
me.     And  if  any  ask,  why  I  make  the  market  the 
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rule,  seeing  this  seems  to  be  as  if  I  should  say,  Let 
every  man  get  as  much  as  he  can,  for  so  men  in  the 
market  do;  I  answer,  The  market  is  usually  more 
reasonable  than  the  particular  appetites  of  men  ;  and 
though  every  man  be  apt  to  get  as  much  as  he  can, 
yet  men  generally  have  an  appetite  to  sell,  as  well  as 
to  sell  dear,  and  that  checks  this ;  and  men  are 
brought  to  moderation,  because  they  are  unwilling 
to  lose  custom  :  so  that  he  who  governs  himself  by 
the  market  prices,  not  catching  at  particular  advan 
tages,  seems  to  me  to  follow  the  safest  rule. 

7.  There  are  some  things  allowed  in  common  in 
tercourse,  which  are  so  rigorous,  that  they  are  hardly 
just,  which  are  rather  tolerable  than  commendable- 
I  will  give  one  instance  instead  of  many :    A  man 
hath  a  small  piece  of  ground  lying  within  another 
man's  estate ;  he  is  willing  to  sell,  but  requires,  pos 
sibly,  forty  or  sixty  years'  purchase,  or  more,  ac 
cording  to  the  particular  appetite  of  the  purchaser. 
This  seems  not  to  be  so  agreeable  to  this  great  rule 
of  equity.     I  doubt  not  but  some  advantage  may  be 
made  in  this  case,  and  I  will  not  set  any  peremptory 
limits  :  I  shall  only  say  this  in  general,  we  should  set 
a  moderate  value  upon  another  man's  appetite  and 
convenience. 

8.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  something  very  like  un 
righteousness  is  woven  into  the  mysteries  of  most 
trades;    and,    like   Phidias's   image   in    Minerva's 
shield,  cannot  be  defaced  without  the  ruin  of  it.     I 
think  this  is  not  a  groundless  jealousy,  but  the  con 
fession  and  complaint  of  the  most  knowing  and  un 
derstanding  persons  in  most  human  affairs.     I  shall 
instance  only  in  the  slightness  of  work,  the  imbasing 
of  commodities,  and  setting  them  off  by  indirect 
advantages.     I  can  only  bewail  this  ;  for  unless  the 
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world  could  generally  be  convinced  of  this,  it  is  not 
like  to  be  amended.  Perfection  is  not  to  be  looked 
for  in  this  imperfect  state ;  we  must  be  content  if 
things  are  passable. 

9.  Nevertheless,  we  ought  to  aspire  after  as  great  a 
degree  of  righteousness  and  equity,  as  the  condition 
of  human  affairs  will  admit.    We  should  bend  all  our 
endeavours  to  the  bettering  of  the  world,  and  not 
only  avoid  all  unrighteousness,  but  draw  back,  as 
much  as  in  us  lies,  from  the  indirect  practices  of  the 
world,  and  from  all  appearance  of  unrighteousness. 
III.  The  more  particular  rules  are  these: 
1.  Impose  upon  no  man's  ignorance  or  unskilful- 
ness.    Thou  mayest  set  a  just  value  upon  thine  own 
commodity,  but  not  a  price  upon  another  man's  head. 
I  mean,  thou  mayest  not  rate  a  man's  want  of  un 
derstanding,  or  set  a  tax  upon  his  ignorance;  there 
fore,  take  no  advantage  of  children,  or  any  other 
incompetent  persons  ;  and  do  not  only  use  them  with 
justice,  but  with  ingenuity,  as  those  that  repose  a 
trust  in  you,  and  cast  themselves  upon  your  equity. 
And  here  are  some  questions  to  be  resolved. 

Quest.  1.  If  a  man  be  otherwise  skilful  in  his  call 
ing,  may  not  1  take  advantage  of  his  ignorance  of  a 
particular  circumstance,  wherein  the  contract  is 
concerned  ? 

Ans.  I  will  tell  you  how  Tully  resolves  this  in 
a  particular  case  :  "  A  man  (says  he) 

,     .  i  •          /.  f  A  i  j    •  De  Officiis,  1.  3. 

brings  a  ship  of  corn  from  Alexandria  to 
Rhodes,  in  a  time  of  great  famine ;  he  may  have  what 
price  he  will ;  he  knows  of  a  great  many  more  ships, 
that  will  be  there  next  day  :  may  he  conceal  this 
from  the  Rhodians?"  He  determines  peremptorily 
he  may  not.  If  we  will  be  worse  than  heathens — I 
say  no  more. 

VOL.  x.  o 
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Quest.  2.  But  may  we  not  take  advantage  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  seller,  though  not  of  the  buyer? 
The  difference  is,  he  that  offers  to  sell  any  thing,  at 
such  a  price,  is  willing  so  to  part  with  it ;  now  there 
is  no  wrong  to  him  that  is  willing. 

I  answer,  A  man  is  so  far  willing,  as  he  is  know 
ing  :  Aristotle  tells  us,  that  ignorance  is  a  sort  of  un 
willingness.  If  a  man,  out  of  forgetfulness,  or  want 
of  consideration,  or  sufficient  understanding  of  his 
own  calling,  mistake  himself,  I  may  not  make  a 
prize  of  this  man's  weakness  :  for  he  is  only  willing 
to  sell  it  so  upon  supposition  he  remembers  right, 
and  understands  himself  aright ;  but  the  thing  being 
really  worth  more,  he  is  absolutely  unwilling,  and 
I  am  injurious  to  him  in  taking  advantage. 

Quest.  3.  May  I  not  sell  secret  faults  and  vices  in 
a  commodity  1 

Ans.  If  the  faults  be  such  as  men  take  for  granted 
do  often  happen,  and  notwithstanding  them  they  do 
not  account  any  man  to  have  deceived  them,  then 
they  are  faults  pardoned  by  common  consent ;  but 
if  they  be  such,  as  I  am  grieved  at,  and  think  my 
self  not  fairly  dealt  withal,  when  they  happen,  then 
some  think  it  is  enough  to  allow  for  them  in  the 
price.  But  I  think  Tully  hath  determined  it  better  : 
Ne  quid  omnino  quod  venditor  novit, 

Offic.  lib.  3.  * 

emptor  tgnoret,  "  I  hat  the  buyer  should, 
not  be  left  ignorant  of  any  thing  that  the  seller 
knows."  And  this  seems  reasonable,  for  I  know 
not  but  another  man  may  value  those  faults  higher 
than  I  do  ;  however,  it  is  not  so  fair  for  me  to  make 
another  man's  bargain. 

2.  Impose  upon  no  man's  necessity.  If  a  man 
must  needs  buy  now,  or  of  thee,  because  none  else 
is  near,  make  no  advantage  of  this. 
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3.  When   God's   providence  hath    put  into   thy 
hands  some  great  opportunity  and  advantage  (as  by 
the  intervention  of  some  unexpected  law,  by  a  sud 
den  war  or  peace  betwixt  nations,  or  by  some  other 
casualty)  do  not  stretch  it  to  the  utmost.    Fortunam 
r  ever  enter  Itabe ;  "  Use  this  providential  advantage 
modestly  ; '  considering  that  He,  whose  blessing  gave 
thee  this   opportunity,   can  blast  thee  a  thousand 
ways. 

4.  Use  plainness  in  all  your  dealings.     This  the 
Roman  laws  called,  bona  fide  agere.     Do  not  dis 
parage  another  man's  commodity,  or  raise  your  own 
besides  truth  ;  this  is  sinful.     Do  not  insinuate  a 
commendation  or  disparagement  indirectly,  thereby 
to  lead  a  man  into  an  error,  that  you  may  draw  on 
a  bargain  the  more  easily.     Do  not  (as  your  phrase 
is)  ask  or  bid  much  out  of  the  way ;   for  if  this  be 
not  simply  unlawful,  yet  it  doth  not  become  an  ho 
nest  man.    We  commend  the  quakers,  because  they 
are  at  a  word  in  all  their  dealings  :  we  would  be 
Joath  not  to  be  counted  as  good  Christians  as  they 
are.     Let  us  then  do  as  good  things  as  they  do,  es 
pecially  when  we  account  those  things  praisewor 
thy  ;  and  I  am   sure  this  is  no  ways  contrary  to 
justice,  and  honesty,  and  truth.     I  know  nothing 
that  gives  so  real  a   reputation  to  that  sect  as  this 
practice :  and  would  it  not  adorn  those,  who  account 
themselves  the  more  sober  Christians?    If  we  praise 
this  in  others,  let  us  practise  it  in  ourselves.     We 
are  apt  to   value  ourselves  much  by  our  orthodox 
judgments;  but  let  us  take  heed  that  sectaries  do 
not  confute  us  by  their  orthodox  lives.    For  the  sake 
of  religion,  next  to  your  consciences,  in  all  your 
dealings  tender  your  reputation  :    for  quod  conscien- 
tia  est  apud  Deum,  idfama  est  apud  homines:  "that 
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which  conscience  is  in  reference  to  God,  that  our  re 
putation  is  in  respect  of  men." 

5.  In   matters   of  vanity   and  fancy,  and  things 
which  have  no  certain  estimation,  use  moderation  ; 
and  so  much  the  rather,  because  in  these  thou  art 
left  to  be  thy  own  judge. 

6.  Do  not  go  to    the  utmost  of    things  lawful. 
He  that  will  always  walk  upon  the  brink,  is  in  great 
danger  of  falling  down  :    he  that  will  do  the  ut 
most  of  what  he  may,  will  sometime  or  other  be 
tempted  to  what  he  should  not ;  for  it  is  a  short  and 
easy  passage  from  the  utmost  limits  of  what  is  law 
ful,  to  what  is  evil  and  unlawful.    Therefore,  in  that 
latitude,   which  you  have  of  gain,   use  favour  to 
wards  the  poor  and  necessitous,  ingenuity  towards 
the  ignorant  and  unskilful,  and  moderation  towards 
all  men. 

7.  Where  you   have  any  doubt  about  the  equity 
of  dealings,   choose  you  the  safest  part,   and  that 
which  will  certainly  bring  you  peace.     For  not  only 
a  good  conscience,  but  a  quiet  conscience  is  to  be 
valued  above  gain.     Therefore  in  matters  of  duty 
do  the  most;  in  matters  of  privilege  and  divisions 
of  right,  and  proportions  of  gain,  where  there  is  any 
doubt,  choose  the  least,  for  this  is  always  safe. 

Thus  I  have  laid  down  the  rule  and  explained  it, 
and  have  given  as  particular  directions,  as  I  could 
safely  adventure  to  do.  I  must  now  leave  it  to  every 
man  to  apply  it  more  particularly  to  himself,  and  to 
deal  faithfully  with  his  own  conscience  in  the  use  of 
it.  Circumstances,  which  vary  cases,  are  infrnite  ; 
therefore,  when  all  is  done,  much  must  be  left  to 
the  equity  and  chancery  of  our  own  breasts.  I  have 
not  told  you  how  much  in  the  pound  you  may  gain, 
and  no  more  ;  nor  can  I.  A  man  may  make  a  greater 
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gain  at  one  time  than  another  of  the  same  thing  ; 
he  may  take  those  advantages,  which  the  change  of 
things  and  the  providence  of  God  gives  him,  using 
them  moderately.  A  man  may  take  more  of  some 
persons  than  of  others  ;  provided  a  man  use  all  men 
righteously,  he  may  use  some  favourably.  But  I 
have  on  purpose  forborne  to  descend  to  too  many 
particularities  :  among  other  reasons,  for  the  sake  of 
Sir  Thomas  More's  observation  concerning  the  ca 
suists  of  his  time,  who,  he  saith,  by  their  too  parti 
cular  resolutions  of  cases,  did  not  teach  men  non 
peccare,  "  not  to  sin,"  but  did  shew  them,  qitamprope 
ad  peccatum  liceat  accedere  sine  peccato  ;  "  how  near 
men  might  come  to  sin,  and  yet  not  sin." 

The  uses  I  shall  make  of  all  this  are  these  two  : 

1.  Let  us  not    revenge  ourselves.     The   rule  is 
not,  we  should  do  to  others  as  they  do  to  us  ;  but 
as  we  would  have  them  to  do  to  us  ;  as  if  it  were  on 
purpose  to  prevent  revenge.     St.  Luke  forbids   re 
venge  from  this  rule:  (Luke  vi.  31,  32.)  "  For  if  you 
love  them  that  love  you,"  &c.  but  love  your  enemies. 
Revenge  is  the  greatest  offence  against  this  rule ; 
for  he  that  revengeth  an  injury,  hath  received  one; 
he  that  has  received  one,  knows  best  what  that  is, 
which  he  would  not  have  another  to  do  to  him. 
The  nature  of  evil  and  injury  is  better  known  to  the 
patient  than  to  the  agent.     Men  know  better  what 
they  suffer,  than  what  they  do;  he  that  is  injured, 
feels  it,  and  knows  how  grievous  it  is ;  and  will  he 
do  that  to  another  ? 

2.  Let  me  press  this  rule  upon  you:  live  by  it; 
in  all  your  carriage  and  dealings  with  men,  let  it  be 
present  to  you.      Ask  yourselves   upon  every  oc 
casion,  "  would  I,   that  another  should   deal   thus 
with  me,  and  carry  himself  thus  towards  me?"  But 
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Lampridius.          .    .  .  T     .          .  . 

righteousness  in  our  commerce.  It  is  said, 
that  Severus  the  emperor  caused  this  rule  to  be  writ 
ten  upon  his  palace,  and  in  all  public  places.  Let  it 
be  written  upon  our  houses,  and  shops,  and  ex 
changes.  This  exhortation  is  not  altogether  impro 
per  for  this  auditory.  You,  that  frequent  these  ex 
ercises,  seem  to  have  a  good  sense  of  thai  part  of 
religion,  which  is  contained  in  the  first  table.  Do 
not,  by  your  violations  of  the  second,  mar  your  obe 
dience  to  the  first:  do  not  prove  yourselves  hypo 
crites  in  the  first  table,  by  being  wicked  in  the  second. 
Give  not  the  world  just  cause  to  say,  that  you  are 
ungodly,  because  they  find  you  to  be  unrighteous  ; 
but  manifest  your  love  to  God,  "  whom  you  have 
not  seen,"  by  your  love  to  your  brother  "  whom  you 
have  seen  :"  and  if  any  man  wrong  his  brother,  he 
cannot  love  him.  Do  not  rejector  despise  this  ex 
hortation,  under  the  contemptuous  name  of  morality. 
Our  Saviour  tells  us,  this  is  a  chief  part  of  that, 
which  hath  ever  been  accounted  religion  in  the 
world.  "  It  is  the  law  and  the  prophets  ;"  and  he, 
by  enjoining  it,  hath  adopted  it  into  Christianity, 
and  made  it  gospel.  We  should  have  an  especial 
love  to  this  precept,  not  only  as  it  is  the  dictate  of 
nature,  and  the  law  of  Moses ;  not  only  as  it  is  a 
Jewish  and  gentile  principle,  but  as  it  is  of  the 
"  household  of  faith."  When  the  young  man  told 
Christ,  that  he  had  kept  the  commandments  from 
his  youth,  it  is  said,  "  Jesus  loved  him."  (Mark  x. 
20,21.)  Wherever  we  have  learnt  to  despise  mo 
rality,  Jesus  loved  it.  When  I  read  the  heathen 
writers,  especially  Tully  and  Seneca,  and  take  no 
tice,  what  precepts  of  morality  and  laws  of  kindness 
are  every  wherein  their  writings,  I  am  ready  to  fall 
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in  love  with  them.  How  should  it  make  our  blood 
rise  in  many  of  our  faces,  who  are  Christians,  to>hear 
with  what  strictness  Tully  determines 
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cases  of  conscience,  and  how  generously 
he  speaks  of  equity  and  justice  towards  all  men  ?  So- 
cietatis  arctissimum  vinculum  est  magis  arbitrari  esse 
contra  naturam,  hominem  Jiomini  detrahere  sui  commo* 
di  causa,  quam  omnia  incommoda  subire: "  This  is  the 
strongest  bond  of  society,  to  account  it  to  be  more 
against  nature  for  any  man  to  wrong  another  for  his 
own  advantage,  than  to  undergo  the  greatest  incon 
veniences."  And  again  ;  Non  enim  mild  est  vita  mea 
utilior,  quam  animi  talis  qffectus,  neminem  ut  violent 
commodi  mei  gratia:  "  Nor  is  my  life  more  dear  and 
profitable  to  me,  than  such  a  temper  and  disposition 
of  mind,  as  that  I  would  not  wrong  any  man  for  my 
own  advantage."  Again,  Tollendum  est  in  rebus  con- 
trahendis  omne  mendacium :  "  No  kind  of  lying  must 
be  used  in  bargaining."  And  to  mention  no  more ; 
Nee  ut  emat  melius,  nee  ut  vendat  quicquam,  simulabit 
aut  dissimulabit  vir  bonus:  "  A  good  man  will  not 
counterfeit  or  conceal  any  thing,  that  he  may  buy 
the  cheaper,  or  sell  the  dearer."  And  yet  further  to 
check  our  proneness  to  despise  moral  righteousness, 

I  cannot  but  mention  an  excellent  pas- 
Mr.  Hales. 

sage  to  this  purpose,  which  1  have  met 
with  in  a  learned  man  of  our  nation  :  "  Two  things," 
saith  he,  "  make  up  a  Christian — a  true  faith,  and  an 
honest  conversation  ;  and,  though  the  former  usually 
gives  us  the  title,  the  latter  is  the  surer :  for  true 
profession,  without  an  honest  conversation,  not  only 
saves  not,  but  increaseth  our  weight  of  punishment; 
but  a  good  life,  without  true  profession,  though  it 
brings  us  not  to  heaven,  yet  it  lessens  the  measure 
of  our  judgment:  so  that  a  moral  man  so  called,  is 
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a  Christian  by  the  surer  side."  And  afterwards;  "I 
confess,'1  saith  he,   "  1  have  not  yet  made  that  pro 
ficiency  in  the  schools  of  our  age,  as  that  I  could 
see,  why  the  second  table,  and  the  acts  of  it,  are  not 
as  properly  the  parts  of  religion  and  Christianity,  as 
the  acts  and  observation  of  the  first.     If  I  mistake, 
then  it  is  St.  James  that  hath  abused  me ;  for  he, 
describing  religion  by  its  proper  acts,  tells  us,  that 
'  pure  religion,  and  undefined   before  God  and  the 
Father  is  this,  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in 
their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from 
the  world  :'  so  that  that  thing,  which,  in  an  especial 
refined  dialect  of  the  new  Christian  language,  signi 
fies  nothing  but  morality  and  civility,  that  in  the 
language  of  the  Holy  Ghost  imports  true  religion." 
(Mark   xii.  33,  34.)    When  the  scribe  told  Christ, 
that  to   love   God    with  all  the  heart,  &c.  and  our 
neighbour    as    ourselves,    was   more    than  whole 
burnt-offerings    and  sacrifices  ;  it  is  said,   "  when 
Jesus    saw   that  he   answered   discreetly,  he  said 
unto  him,  Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
God."     They  that  would  have  a  religion  without 
moral  righteousness,  talk  indiscreetly,  and  are  far 
ther  from  the  kingdom  of  God  than  a  mere  moral 
man.     If  we  neglect  this  part  of  religion,  we  dis 
parage  the  gospel,  and  abuse  our  profession  ;  we  are 
but  pretenders  to  Christianity.      Plutarch  speaks 
somewhere  to  this  purpose: — He  had  rather  pos 
terity  should  say,   there  was  never  such   a  man  as 
Plutarch,  than   that  he  was  a  vicious,  or  cruel,  or 
unjust  man.     I  had  rather  a  man  should  not  call 
himself  a  Christian,  that  he  should  renounce  his  title, 
than  that  by  his  life  and  actions  he  should  represent 
Christians  to  the  world  as  oppressors,  as  unjust  and 
treacherous  dealers.     If  men  will  only  use  religion 
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to  cover  their  unrighteousness,  I  had  rather  they 
would  put  off  their  cloaks,  and  be  knaves  inquerpo, 
that  every  body  may  know  then),  than  that  they 
should  go  like  highwaymen  in  vizards  and  dis 
guises,  only  that  they  may  rob  honest  men  the  more 
securely. 

And,  to  move  you  to  the  practice  of  this  rule,  I 
shall  only  offer  to  you  one  consideration,  but  which 
hath  so  much  weight  in  it,  that  it  may  be  instead  of 
many  : — As  you  deal  with  others,  so  ye  shall  be 
dealt  with.  With  what  measure  you  mete  to  others, 
it  shall  be  measured  to  you,  is  a  proverbial  speech 
often  used  by  our  Saviour,  and  which,  one  time  or 
other,  you  will  find  to  be  very  significant.  God  doth 
many  times  by  his  providence  order  things  so,  that 
in  this  life  men's  unrighteousness  returns  upon  their 
own  heads,  and  their  violent  dealing  upon  their  own 
pates.  There  is  a  divine  Nemesis,  which  brings 
our  iniquities  upon  ourselves.  No  man  hath  any 
vice  or  humour  alone,  but  it  may  be  matched  in  the 
world,  either  in  its  own  kind,  or  in  another.  If  a 
man  be  cruel  and  insolent,  a  Bajazet  shall  meet 
with  a  Tamerlane  :  if  a  man  delight  to  jeer  and 
abuse  others,  no  man  hath  so  good  a  wit,  but  an 
other  hath  as  good  a  memory  ;  he  will  remember 
it  to  revenge  it.  He  that  makes  a  trade  of  deceiv 
ing  and  cozening  others,  doth  but  teach  others  to 
cozen  him  ;  and  there  are  but  few  masters  in  any 
kind,  but  are  outdone  by  some  of  their  scholars. 
But  however  we  may  escape  the  hands  of  men,  how 
shall  we  escape  our  own  consciences,  either  trouble 
of  conscience  in  this  life,  or  the  worm  of  conscience 
in  the  next?  How  shall  we  escape  the  hands  of  the 
living  God?  How  shall  we  escape  the  damnation  of 
hell?  (1  Thess.  iv.  G.)  "  Let  no  man  go  beyond,  or 
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defraud  his  brother  in  any  matter,  for  God  is  the 
avenger  of  all  such."  He  will  take  their  cause  into 
his  own  hands,  and  render  to  us  according  to  our 
cruel  and  fraudulent  dealing  with  others  :  (Matt, 
xviii.  25.)  "  So  likewise  shall  my  heavenly  Father  do 
also  unto  you,"  &c.  What  our  Saviour  saith,  (Matt. 
xix.  29.)  that  there  is  no  man,  that  denies  himself  in 
houses  or  lands,  &c.  for  Christ's  sake  and  the  gos 
pel's,  but  shall  receive  in  this  life  a  hundred-fold, 
and  in  the  world  to  come  everlasting  life;  is  true 
also  here.  There  is  no  man,  that  is  injurious  to  his 
brother,  in  houses,  or  lands,  or  good  name,  or  any 
other  thing,  but  shall  probably  receive  in  this  world 
a  hundred-fold  ;  however,  without  repentance,  in  the 
world  to  come  everlasting  misery.  In  the  next 
world  men  will  find,  that  they  have  but  impoverished 
themselves  by  their  ill-gotten  wealth,  and  heaped 
up  for  themselves  treasures  of  wrath.  Read  those 
words,  and  tremble  at  them,  (Jam.  v.  1 — 5.)  "  Go 
to  now,  ye  rich  men,  weep  and  howl,  for  your  misery 
shall  come  upon  yon,"  &c. 

Let  us  then  be  persuaded,  as  we  love  God,  whom 
we  "  have  not  seen,"  as  we  love  the  gospel,  which 
we  read  and  hear  every  day,  and  would  preserve 
the  reputation  of  it ;  as  we  would  better  the  world, 
and  the  condition  of  mankind  ;  as  we  love  ourselves, 
and  our  own  peace  and  happiness  ;  to  deal  justly 
and  equally  with  all  men.  Till  we  come  to  live  by 
this  rule  of  equity,  we  can  never  hope  to  see  the 
world  a  quiet  habitation.  But  if  this  were  practised 
among  us,  then  glory  would  dwell  in 

FsaUxxxv.     Qur  |ancj .   niercv  anc|  truth  would  meet 

together;  righteousness  and  peace  would 
kiss  each  other  :  truth  would  spring  out  of  the 
earth,  and  righteousness  would  look  down  from 
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heaven  :  yea,  the  Lord  would  give  that  which  is 
good,  and  our  land  would  yield  her  increase ;  righte 
ousness  would  go  before  him,  and  set  us  in  the  way 
of  his  steps. 


TO 


THE    READER. 

You  have  here  an  end  of  this  great  work,  and  I  can  now  assure 
you,  that  I  have  faithfully  discharged  what  at  first  I  promised, 
which  was,  to  give  you  these  Sermons  truly  transcribed  from  the 
originals.  I  have  sometimes  put  two  Sermons  into  one,  or  three 
into  two  (as  the  Author  used  to  do  in  those  he  printed),  and  if  on 
that  account  I  have  left  out  repetitions,  or  shortened  some  things 
which  have  been  before  printed,  yet  I  never  altered  either  the 
words  or  sense  otherwise  than  was  necessary  for  the  connexion ; 
and  as  I  did  this  purely  to  make  the  work  more  perfect,  I  hope  I 
have  rather  obliged  the  public,  than  deserved  the  censure  of  any. 

By  these  Sermons  you  have  seen  how  good  and  useful  a  preacher 
the  Author  was  ;  and  though  the  publishing  of  them  was  all  I  had 
to  do,  yet  that  the  world  may  see  that  he  was  devout  as  well  as 
eloquent,  I  have  ventured  to  annex  some  of  his  Prayers,  with  a 
short  Discourse  to  his  Servants  before  the  receiving  of  the  Sacra, 
ment,  all  written  by  his  own  hand.  These  are  no  great  addition 
to  the  work ;  and  will,  I  hope,  be  valued  by  some,  or  at  the  worst 
can  only  be  blamed  as  the  indiscreet  zeal,  rather  than  any  interest 
or  design  of  the  publisher. 

R.  BARKER. 

Brasted,  Kent. 
Dec.  3, 1703. 


PRAYERS, 

COMPOSED   BY 

ARCHBISHOP  TILLOTSON. 

TO    WHICH    IS    ADDED, 

A  SHORT  DISCOURSE  TO  HIS  SERVANTS  BEFORE  THE 
SACRAMENT. 


A  Prayer  before  the  Sermon. 

GREAT  and  glorious  Lord  God !  the  High  and 
Holy  One,  who  in  habit est  eternity,  and  dwellest  in 
that  light  which  is  not  to  be  approached  :  we  pray 
thee  to  look  down  from  heaven,  the  habitation  of 
thy  holiness  and  thy  glory,  upon  us  vile  and  sinful 
creatures.  Have  mercy  upon  us,  O  Lord  !  and,  ac 
cording  to  the  multitude  of  thy  tender  mercies,  blot 
out  all  our  transgressions :  and  do  thou  keep  it  for 
ever  in  the  purpose  and  resolution  of  our  hearts,  to 
serve  and  fear  thee  for  the  future,  and  to  keep  all 
thy  commandments  always,  that  it  may  be  well 
with  us,  and  with  our  children  after  us.  We  pray 
thee,  to  this  end,  to  write  thy  law  in  our  hearts,  and 
to  put  thy  fear  into  our  inward  parts,  that  we  may 
never  depart  from  thee. 

Grant  us  the  grace  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  become 
every  day  better ;  to  reform  and  amend  whatever  is 
amiss  in  the  frame  and  temper  of  our  minds,  or  in 
the  course  and  actions  of  our  lives  ;  to  enable  us  to 
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mortify  our  lusts,  to  govern  our  passions,  and  to 
order  our  whole  conversation  aright ;  to  assist  us 
to  all  that  is  good,  and  to  keep  us  from  all  evil,  and 
to  preserve  us  to  thy  heavenly  kingdom. 

We  pray  thee  to  instruct  us  in  all  the  particulars 
of  our  duty,  which  we  owe  to  thee  and  men  ;  that 
we  may  herein  exercise  ourselves  always  to  have 
consciences  void  of  offence  both  towards  God  and 
towards  men  ;  that  we  may  love  thee  the  Lord  our 
God  with  all  our  hearts,  and  with  all  our  souls,  and 
with  all  our  strength,  and  may  love  our  neighbour 
as  ourselves  ;  and  whatever  we  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  us,  that  we  may  do  likewise  unto 
them,  And  let  the  grace  of  God,  which  hath  ap 
peared  to  all  men,  and  brings  salvation,  teach  us, 
that,  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we 
may  live  soberly  and  righteously  and  godly  in  this 
present  world  ;  waiting  for  the  blessed  hope  and 
glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might 
redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  to  himself  a 
peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works. 

And  we  pray  thee  to  make  us  sensible  of  our 
own  frailty,  of  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  this 
life,  and  of  the  eternity  of  the  next ;  to  make  us 
careful  so  to  live,  as  we  shall  wish  we  had  done 
when  we  come  to  die :  let  our  loins  always  be  girded 
about,  and  our  lamps  burning,  arid  we  ourselves 
like  unto  men  that  wait  for  their  Lord. 

We  pray  thee  with  us  to  extend  thy  goodness  to 
the  whole  world.  Let  thy  way  be  known  upon 
earth,  and  thy  saving  health  among  all  nations.  Pity 
and  relieve  the  miseries  and  afflictions  of  men  ; 
especially  those  in  our  neighbour  nations,  who  suffer 
for  thy  truth  arid  righteousness'  sake.  Support  them, 
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O  Lord !  under  their  sufferings;  and  in  thy  due 
time  deliver  them  out  of  them.  Bless  thy  church  ; 
reform  whatsoever  thou  seest  to  be  amiss  in  the  be 
lief  and  lives  of  Christians,  and  grant  that  all  those 
who  profess  thy  name,  and  the  holy  religion  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  may  live  as  it  becomes  the  gospel, 
and  may  depart  from  all  iniquity. 

In  a  particular  manner  we  pray  thee  to  be  gra 
cious  to  these  sinful  nations  to  which  we  are  re 
lated  ;  to  pardon  our  great  and  crying  sins  ;  to  pre 
vent  those  judgments  which  our  sins  have  justly 
deserved,  and  to  spare  us  according  to  thy  great 
mercy.  In  a  more  especial  manner,  we  pray  thee 
to  pour  down  thy  blessings  upon  thy  servant  and 
our  sovereign, ,  by  thy  grace  King  of  Eng 
land,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the 
faith,  and  in  all  causes  and  over  all  persons  in  these 
his  dominions  supreme  governor.  Preserve  him  in 
his  person ;  make  his  government  a  public  blessing 
to  these  nations ;  let  religion  and  righteousness 
flourish  under  the  influences  of  it,  and  let  there  be 
abundance  of  peace  in  his  days.  Bless  him  in  his 
royal  relations,  —  and  all  the  royal  family. 

And  thou,  who  art  the  wise  God,  and  governest  all 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  be  pleased  so  to  bless  and 
direct  all  public  counsels  and  affairs  amongst  us,  as 
that  they  may  tend  to  the  advancement  of  thy  glory, 
the  preservation  of  religion,  and  the  peace  and  hap 
piness  of  these  kingdoms.  Bless,  we  pray  thee,  all 
ranks  and  orders  of  men  amongst  us,  and  make 
them  all  in  their  several  places  and  stations  useful 
and  serviceable  to  thy  glory  and  to  the  public  good. 
Bless  those  to  whom  thou  hast  committed  the  care 
of  instructing  and  governing  thy  church,  by  what 
titles  soever  they  are  distinguished,  archbishops, 
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bishops,  and  all  others  that  minister  in  holy  things, 
We  pray  thee  to  make  them  faithful  to  that  trust 
which  thou  hast  committed  unto  them,  and  to  grant 
that,  by  their  diligent  labours,  and  prudent  carnage, 
and  holy  and  exemplary  lives,  they  may  gain  many 
unto  righteousness.  Bless  the  two  universities  of 
this  land  ;  grant  that  they  may  answer  the  ends  of 
their  institution,  that  religion,  and  learning,  and 
virtue,  may  be  the  glory  of  those  places. 

We  pray  thee  to  bless  us,  thine  unworthy  servants, 
who  at  this  time  are  assembled  and  met  together  in 
thy  name ;  to  be  present  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  to 
assist  us  in  the  work  and  service  which  we  are 
about ;  and  to  grant  that  those  truths  which  shall 
be  delivered  to  us  out  of  thy  word,  may  have  a  due 
effect  and  influence  upon  our  hearts  and  lives  :  all 
which  we  humbly  beg  of  thee  for  the  sake  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  whose  holy  name  and  words, 
&c.  &c. 


A  Prayer^   which  (it  is  conjectured)  he  used  before 
composing  his  Sermons. 

O  LOUD  God  of  truth,  I  humbly  beseech  thee  to 
enlighten  my  mind  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  I  may 
discern  the  true  way  to  eternal  salvation  :  and  to 
free  me  from  all  prejudice  and  passion,  from  every 
corrupt  affection  and  interest  that  may  either  blind 
or  seduce  me  in  my  search  after  it. 

Make  me  impartial  in  my  inquiry  after  truth, 
and  ready,  whenever  it  is  discovered  to  me,  to  re 
ceive  it  in  the  love  of  it,  to  obey  it  from  the  heart, 
and  to  practise  it  in  my  life,  and  to  continue  stead 
fast  in  the  profession  of  it  to  the  end  of  my  days. 
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I  perfectly  resign  myself,  O  Lord,  to  thy  conduct 
and  direction,  in  confidence  that  thy  rnercy  and 
goodness  is  such,  that  thou  wilt  not  suffer  those 
who  sincerely  desire  to  know  the  truth,  and  rely 
upon  thy  guidance,  finally  to  miscarry. 

And  if  in  any  thing  which  concerns  the  true  wor 
ship  and  service  of  thee,  my  God,  and  the  everlast 
ing  happiness  of  my  soul,  I  am  in  any  error  and 
mistake,  I  earnestly  beg  of  thee  to  convince  me  of 
it,  and  to  lead  me  into  the  way  of  truth  ;  and  to 
confirm  and  establish  me  in  it  daily  more  and  more. 

And  I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  always  to  preserve 
in  me  a  great  compassion  and  sincere  charity  to 
wards  those  that  are  in  error,  and  ignorance  of  thy 
truth ;  beseeching  thee  to  take  pity  on  them,  and 
to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  that  they  may 
be  saved. 

And  because  our  blessed  Saviour  hath  promised, 
that  all  that  do  his  will  shall  know  his  doctrine: 
grant,  O  Lord,  that  I  may  never  knowingly  offend 
thee  in  any  thing,  or  neglect  to  do  what  I  know  to 
be  thy  will  and  my  duty. 

Grant,  O  heavenly  Father,  these  my  humble  and 
hearty  requests  for  his  sake,  who  is  the  \vay,  the 
truth,  and  the  life,  my  blessed  Saviour  and  Re 
deemer,  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


Prayers  used  by  him  the  Day  before  his  Consecration. 

MAY  30,  1691,  the  day  before  my  consecration  to 
the  archbishopric,  which  was  on  Whitsunday,  at  St. 
Mary  le-bow,  when,  on  Whitsunday  eve,  I  retired  to 
Edmonton,  to  spend  that  day  in  fasting  and  prayer, 
to  implore  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  upon  that 
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action,  and  the  assistance  of  his  grace  and  Holy 
Spirit  to  be  vouchsafed  to  his  sinful  and  unworthy 
servant,  whom  his  wise  providence,  and  the  impor 
tunate  desire  of  their  majesties,  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary,  the  best  of  princes,  (whom  God,  in 
great  mercy  to  a  most  sinful  and  perverse  people, 
hath  by   a  most  signal   providence   set  upon  the 
throne  of  these  kingdoms,  and  sent,  I  trust,  to  be 
our  deliverers  and  benefactors  for  many  generations 
yet  to  come*)  have  called  to  the  government  and  con 
duct  of  this  miserable  distracted  church  in  a  very 
difficult  and  dangerous  time. 

I  began  with  a  short  prayer  to  Almighty  God  to 
prepare  my  heart  for  the  duty  of  this  day,  and  to 
assist  me  in  the  discharge  of  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
might  be  acceptable  in  his  sight,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  my  blessed  Saviour  and  Redeemer. 

I  proceeded  next  to  a  thanksgiving  to  Almighty 
God  for  his  mercy  and  goodness  to  me  in  the  con 
duct  of  my  whole  life,  from  my  first  entrance  into  the 
world  to  this  day,  which  was  to  this  effect : — 

Almighty  and  eternal  Lord  God,  and  most  mer 
ciful  Father,  I  prostrate  myself  before  tbee  this  day, 
in  a  most  humble  arid  thankful  acknowledgment 
of  thy  great  mercy  and  goodness  vouchsafed  to  me 
a  sinful  creature,  and  thy  most  unprofitable  servant, 
(not  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son)  in  the  conduct  of 
my  whole  life,  from  my  first  coming  into  the  world 
to  this  present  day* 

And  in  the  first  place,  I  desire  to  bless  thy  great 
and  glorious  name,  that  I  was  born  of  honest  and 
religious  parents,  though  of  a  low  and  obscure 
condition.  "  Who  am  I,  O  Lord  God,  ±  chron.  xvii. 
or  what  is  my  house,  that  thou  hast  16»  17« 
brought  me  hitherto  ?  and  hast  regarded  me  ac- 
VOL.  x.  fc 
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cording  to  the  estate  of  a  man  of  high  degree,  O 
Lord  God  !" 

I  bless  thee  likewise  for  all  the  happy  circum 
stances  of  my  birth  and  education  ;  that  I  was  born 
in  a  time  and  place  wherein  thy  true  religion  was 
preached  and  professed.  I  bless  thee  for  the  great 
care  of  my  good  parents  to  bring  me  up  in  the 
knowledge  and  fear  of  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and 
of  him  whom  thou  hast  sent,  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
to  know  is  eternal  life ;  and  I  bless  thee,  my  Lord, 
for  him  in  whom  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  are 
blessed,  whom,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  thou  wast 
pleased  to  send  into  the  world  to  be  the  Saviour  and 
Redeemer  of  mankind. 

I  bless  thee  that  thou  wast  pleased  to  give  my 
ever-honoured  and  good  father  the  heart  to  give  me, 
out  of  the  small  estate  thou  gavest  him,  so  liberal 
an  education,  whereby  I  was  put  into  a  capacity  to 
serve  thee.  Forgive,  I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  that  I 
have  made  no  better  use  of  the  talents  and  opportu 
nities  wherewith  thou  hast  entrusted  me,  and  ac 
cept  of  that  little  which  by  thy  grace  I  have  been 
enabled  sincerely  to  do  for  thee.  I  bless  thee,  O 
Lord,  for  the  continual  and  bountiful  support  of  thy 
Providence,  whereby  thou  hast  also  enabled  me  to 
return  to  my  parents  and  their  children  the  kindness 
I  received  from  them,  and  to  be  still  as  a  father  to 
them.  I  bless  thee  that  thou  hast  so  mercifully 
and  so  many  times  preserved  me  from  the  great 
dangers  to  which  my  life  was  exposed  ;  and  from 
temptations  which  would  have  been  too  hard  for 
me,  if  thy  grace  had  not  prevented  them,  and  kept 
me  from  falling  into  them:  this,  O  Lord,  I  ac 
knowledge  as  one  of  the  great  blessings  of  my 
life,  for  which  I  desire  continually  to  magnify  thy 
great  and  glorious  name. 
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I  bless  thee,  likewise,  O  Lord,  for  that  measure 
of  health  which  I  have  enjoyed,  and  for  my  reco 
very  from  a  great  and  dangerous  sickness  ;  for  any 
happy  endowments  of  mind;  for  that  degree  of 
understanding  which  thou  hast  given  me  ;  and  for 
preserving  it  to  me,  when  my  dear  mother,  for 
so  many  years  of  her  life,  lost  the  use  and  enjoy 
ment  of  it,  and  might  have  derived  that  unhappiness 
to  me  her  child,  if  thy  merciful  goodness  had  not 
prevented  it.  Forgive  me,  O  Lord,  that  I  have 
made  no  better  use  of  the  faculties  which  thou  hast 
endowed  me  withal,  for  thy  glory,  and  the  benefit 
and  advantage  of  others. 

Blessed  be  thy  name,  likewise,  that  thou  hast  any 
time  of  my  life,  and  in  any  measure,  rendered  me 
useful  to  any  good  purpose.  I  acknowledge  it  to 
be  all  from  thee;  and  I  desire  to  return  the  praise 
of  all  to  thee,  my  great  and  constant  Benefactor. 

Blessed  be  God  for  the  favour  thou  hast  given  me 
with  men  both  of  low  and  high  condition  ;  and  the 
friends  which  thou  hast  raised  up  for  me,  to  pre 
serve  me  from  the  malice  of  mine  enemies,  and 
those  who  hate  me  without  a  cause,  and  not  for 
any  fault  of  mine  towards  them.  O  Lord,  thou 
knowest. 

More  especially  I  bless  thee,  for  that  great  and 
undeserved  favour  which  I  have  found  in  the  eyes 
of  our  excellent  King  and  Queen.  Give  me,  O  Lord, 
the  heart,  and,  if  it  be  thy  will,  the  opportunity  to 
serve  them  in  some  measure  to  answer  their  favours 
to  me,  and  the  good  opinion  they  have  conceived  of 
me,  by  rendering  me  useful  and  instrumental  for  the 
public  good  of  this  distracted  kingdom  and  church, 
in  endeavouring  to  heal  and  reconcile  our  unhappy 
differences,  and  to  reform  the  disorders  that  are  in 
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thy  church,  and  the  lives  and  manners  both  of  the 
ministers  and  people. 

Finally,  I  bless  thee  for  all  the  favours  and  bless 
ings  of  my  life  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  so  plen 
tifully  bestowed  upon  me ;  and  above  all,  for  a  sin 
cere  desire  to  serve  and  please  thee,  my  most 
gracious  and  merciful  God,  and  to  do  good  to  men 
made  after  thine  image. 

Accept,  O  Lord,  this  my  hearty  sacrifice  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  which  I  offer  up  to  thy 
Divine  Majesty,  through  the  merits  and  mediation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  my  blessed  Saviour  and  Redeemer. 
Amen,  Amen. — 

Next  I  made  this  humble  and  penitent  confession 
of  my  sins,  and  earnest  supplication  for  the  pardon 
and  forgiveness  of  them  : 

I  bow  myself  before  thee,  most  holy  and  gracious 
Lord  God,  in  a  deep  sense  of  mine  own  vileness  and 
sinfulness,  which  render  me  altogether  unworthy  of 
the  least  of  those  many  favours  and  blessings  where 
with  thou  hast  been  pleased  to  follow  me  all  the 
days  of  my  life.  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord,  and 
not  worthy  to  lift  up  mine  eyes  to  thee?  my  God. 
My  whole  life  hath  been  little  else  but  a  continued 
course  of  disobedience,  of  unthankfulness,  and  un 
worthy  returns  to  thee  for  all  thy  benefits.  I  have 
gone  astray  from  the  womb,  and  have  grievously 
transgressed  thy  holy  laws  and  commandments,  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed. 

I  desire  now  to  confess  my  sins  to  thee,  and  with 
great  shame  and  contrition  to  bewail  and  lament 
them  in  thy  presence.  "  Father,  1  have  sinned 
against  heaven  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more 
worthy  to  be  called  thy  son  ;"  so  that  "  if  thou  be 
strict  to  mark  iniquity,  O  Lord,  who  can  stand? 
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Lord,  I  am  vile,  what  shall  I  answer  thee  ?  I  abhor 
myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes." 

I  confess  the  folly  of  my  childhood,  and  the  great 
sins  and  vanities  of  my  youth,  and  the  many  great 
provocations,  which,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  I  have 
been  often,  too  often  guilty  of;  the  impurities  of  my 
heart,  and  the  many  evil  actions  of  my  life,  which 
thou,  O  Lord,  kno west  altogether ;  and  for  which 
I  desire  to  take  shame  to  myself,  and  to  be  con 
founded  before  thee  at  the  remembrance  of  them. 
Lord,  they  are  all  in  thy  sight,  and  the  most  secret 
sins  of  my  life  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance.  I  am 
ashamed,  O  my  God,  and  blush  to  lift  up  mine  eyes 
to  thee,  my  God. 

I  confess  likewise  before  thee,  that  I  have  most 
grievously  omitted  and  neglected  my  duty  to  thee, 
in  not  making  better  use  of  the  talents  and  opportu 
nities  of  doing  good,  which  thou  hast  entrusted 
me  withal.  I  have  offended  grievously,  and  been 
wanting  to  my  duty  in  a  great  part  of  my  life  ;  to 
wards  those  whom  thou  hast  committed  to  my 
charge,  in  not  instructing  them,  and  watching  over 
them  as  I  ought,  to  inform  them  in  the  good  know 
ledge  of  God  ;  and  to  improve  in  other  knowledge, 
as  was  my  duty  to  have  done,  Lord,  forgive  this 
great  and  heinous  sin. 

I  have  offended  against  thee  by  anger  and  impa 
tience  upon  many  occasions ;  by  neglecting  to  culti 
vate  my  mind,  and  to  govern  my  passions ;  by  un- 
charitableness  and  evil  speaking ;  and  especially 
by  mispending  my  precious  time,  which  might  have 
been  employed  to  excellent  purposes.  Lord,  what 
can  I  say  unto  thee  for  these  and  innumerable  other 
provocations  of  my  life?  "  But  there  is  forgiveness 
with  thee,  that  thou  mayest  be  feared."  Lord,  let 
thy  goodness,  which  I  have  had  such  plentiful  ex- 
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perience  of,  lead  me  to  repentance  not  to  be  re 
pented  of. 

Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  Lord,  and,  according  to 
the  multitude  of  thy  tender  mercies,  blot  out  all  my 
transgressions,  for  thy  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
thou  hast  set  forth  to  be  propitious  by  his  blood  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 

I  do  now,  O  Lord,  in  a  deep  sense  of  my  sinful- 
ness,  and  a  hearty  contrition  for  all  my  faults  of 
omission  and  commission  which  I  have  been  guilty 
of,  humble  myself  before  thee,  and  earnestly  im 
plore  thy  mercy  and  forgiveness.  I  do  not  only  re 
pent  of  all  the  evils  of  my  past  life,  but  am  now 
fully  resolved  by  thy  grace  utterly  to  forsake  them, 
and  break  off  the  practice  of  them ;  and  do  most 
heartily  beg  the  assistance  of  thy  grace  to  make 
good  this  holy  resolution  for  the  remaining  part  of 
my  life.  "  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and 
renew  a  right  spirit  within  me  ;"  and  do  thou  keep  it 
for  ever  in  the  purpose  and  resolution  of  my  heart, 
to  make  good  what  I  have  now  so  solemnly  pro 
mised  to  thee ;  suffer  me  not  to  return  again  to  sin 
and  folly;  but  let  thy  grace  continually  preserve 
me,  and  enable  me  to  do  better;  and  "  let  not  sin 
have  any  more  dominion  over  me,  that  I  should 
serve  it  in  the  lust  of  it." 

Grant  this,  O  merciful  Father,  for  the  sake  of  my 
blessed  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  who  "  died  for  our 
sins,  and  rose  again  for  our  justification,"  and  now 
sitteth  at  thy  right  hand  to  make  intercession  for 
sinners  :  in  his  name  and  mediation  I  offer  up  this 
act  of  repentance,  and  these  my  humble  supplica 
tions  for  pardon  and  forgiveness,  for  thy  grace  and 
assistance,  concluding  all  in  his  comprehensive 
prayer:  "  Our  Father,1'  &c. — 

Next,  a  prayer  for  God's  blessing  upon  me,  and 
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his  ;  and  his  Holy  Spirit  to  be  conferred  upon  me 
in  the  solemn  dedication  of  me  the  day  following 
to  this  high  and  holy  office : 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Lord  God,  "  the 
giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,"  and  "  the 
Father  of  lights,"  who  hast  promised,  that  "  if  any 
man  lack  wisdom,"  he  shall  "  ask  it  of  thee,  who 
givest  to  all  liberally,  and  upbraidest  not,  and  it 
shall  be  given  him ;"  I  most  humbly  beseech  thee  in 
the  solemn  action  of  the  day  following,  wherein  I 
thy  servant  am  to  be  dedicated  and  set  apart  to  the 
service  of  thee,  and  thy  church,  in  so  high  and  holy 
an  office,  to  shed  forth  upon  me,  thy  most  unworthy 
servant,  the  gifts  and  graces  of  thy  Holy  Spirit  in  a 
plentiful  measure. 

And  since,  by  thine  own  wise  and  good  provi 
dence,  and  the  importunate  desire  of  those  whom 
thou  hast  set  in  authority  over  us,  I  am  called  to 
the  government  and  conduct  of  this  miserably  dis 
tracted  and  divided  church,  in  so  very  difficult  and 
dangerous  a  time,  be  pleased,  of  thine  infinite  mercy 
and  goodness  to  thy  sinful  and  most  unworthy  ser 
vant,  to  afford  him  the  grace  and  assistance  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  to  enable  him  so  to  discharge  the  office 
which  thou  hast  called  him  to,  that  thy  name  may 
be  glorified,  and  this  church,  which  thou  hast  com 
mitted  to  his  charge,  may  be  edified  in  faith  and 
holiness,  in  love,  peace,  and  union,  by  his  diligent 
and  faithful  care  and  endeavours;  grant  to  him  such 
a  degree  of  health,  such  a  vigour  of  mind,  and  such 
a  measure  of  heavenly  grace  and  wisdom,  as  may 
fit  him  to  be  an  useful  pastor  of  thy  church*  Give 
me,  O  Lord,  a  mind  after  thine  own  heart,  that  I 
may  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  my  God,  and  let  thy 
law  be  written  in  my  heart.  Give  me  courage  and 
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resolution  to  do  my  duty,  and  a  heart  to  spend  my 
self,  and  to  be  spent  in  thy  service,  and  in  doing  all 
the  good  that  possibly  I  can  the  few  remaining  days 
of  my  pilgrimage  here  on  earth, 

I  have  had  great  experience  of  thy  great  mercy 
Psai.  xxvii.g.ii;  anc^  goodness  to  help  me  all  my  days; 
«xviii.  15, 16.  «  Hide  not  thy  face  from  me  in  this 
needful  time,  Thou  hast  been  my  help ;  leave  me  not, 
nor  forsake  me,  O  God  of  my  salvation  ;  teach  me 
thy  way,  O  Lord,  and  lead  me  in  a  plain  path, 
because  of  mine  enemies.  In  thee,  O  Lord,  do  I 
hope ;  thou  wilt  hear,  O  Lord  my  God ;  hear  me, 
lest  otherwise  mine  enemies  should  rejoice  over  rne, 
and  when  my  foot  slippeth,  they  should  magnify 
themselves  against  me.  Deliver  me,  O  my  God, 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  wicked,  out  of  the  hands  of 
unrighteous  and  cruel  men  :  for  thou  art  my  hope, 
O  Lord  God,  thou  hast  been  my  trust  from  my 
youth,  by  thee  have  I  been  holden  up  from  the 
womb;  my  praise  shall  be  continually  of  thee.  I 
am  as  a  wonder  unto  many  ;  but  thou  art  my  strong 
refuge.  Cast  me  not  off  in  the  time  of  old  age,  for 
sake  me  not,  when  my  strength  faileth.  O  God, 
thou  hast  taught  me  from  my  youth,  and  hitherto 
have  J  declared  thy  wondrous  works:  now  also 
when  I  am  old  and  grey-headed,  forsake  me  not, 
until  I  have  shewed  thy  strength  unto  this  genera 
tion,  and  thy  power  to  them  that  are  to  come." 
Hear  me,  O  Lord,  for  thy  mercy's  sake  in  Jesus 
Christ,my  blessed  Saviour  and  Redeemer.  Amen. — • 

Then  I  read  the  prayers  in  the  consecration-office, 
J  concluded  with  a  prayer  for  the  King  and  Queen, 
and  a  short  ejaculation  : 

O  Lord  and  heavenly  Father,  high  and  mighty, 
of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  the  only  ruler  of 
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princes,  who  dost  from  thy  throne  behold  all  the 
dwellers  upon  earth,  most  heartily  I  beseech  thee 
with  thy  favour  to  behold  our  most  gracious  sove 
reign  lord  and  lady,  King  William  and  Queen  Mary; 
endue  them  with  all  those  graces  and  virtues  which 
may  tit  them  for  that  high  station  wherein  thou  hast 
placed  them ;  give  them  wisdom  and  understand 
ing  to  go  in  and  out  before  this  great  people,  and  a 
heart  to  seek  their  good  all  the  days  of  their  lives: 
and  make  them  great  examples  of  piety  and  virtue 
to  an  evil  and  degenerate  age.  Preserve  them  in 
their  persons,  govern  their  counsels,  and  prosper 
their  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  make  them  victo 
rious  over  their  enemies.  Be  pleased  to  take  the 
person  of  the  King  into  thy  particular  providence. 
M  Give  thy  angels  charge  over  him  to  keep  him  in 
all  his  ways;  cover  his  head  in  the  day  of  battle," 
and  crown  him  with  victory  and  good  success. 
Give  courage  and  resolution  to  him,  and  to  his  ar 
mies  and  fleets,  and  take  away  the  hearts  of  his 
enemies.  "  Scatter  the  people  that  delight  in  war; 
shew  thyself,  thou  Judge  of  the  earth,  and  render  a 
reward  to  the  proud."  Let  not  iniquity  always  tri 
umph  in  the  oppression  of  thy  people.  "  Let  the 
wickedness  of  the  wicked  come  to  an  end ;  but  do 
thou  establish  the  just." 

I  beseech  thee  to  bless  and  strengthen  the  Queen,  to 
whom  thou  hast  now  committed  the  care  and  govern 
ment  of  these  nations.  Give  her  wisdom  and  resolu 
tion  for  such  a  time  as  this.  Discover  and  defeat  all 
the  designs  of  wicked  and  unreasonable  men  against 
the  persons  of  their  Majesties,  and  against  our  peace 
and  religion,  and  "  turn  their  counsels  into  foolish 
ness."  Strike  through  the  loins  of  those  that  rise 
up  against  that  happy  government  which  thy  signal 
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providence  hath  established  among  us.  O  Lord, 
bless  them  both  (if  it  be  thy  blessed  will)  with  a 
hopeful  issue  to  sit  upon  the  throne  after  them,  and 
to  be  a  blessing*  to  these  nations  for  many  genera 
tions.  This,  O  Lord,  is  not  impossible  with  thee. 
Have  a  gracious  regard,  I  beseech  thee,  to  the  hum 
ble  condition  of  the  Queen  thy  servant,  and  make 
"  her  that  was  barren  to  sing,  and  to  become  a  joy 
ful  mother  of  children/'  Hear  my  prayer,  O  Lord, 
in  this  behalf,  for  thy  mercy's  sake  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen. 

And  now,  O  Lord,  I  humbly  beseech  thee  to  ac 
cept  of  these  my  praises  and  thanksgivings,  which  I 
have  humbly  offered  to  thy  Divine  Majesty,  of  my 
humiliation  and  repentance  for  all  the  sins  of  my 
life,  and  of  my  resolution  of  a  better  obedience  for 
the  future,  and  to  enable  me  by  thy  grace  to  make 
them  good.  Hear  likewise  my  prayers  and  suppli 
cations  for  thy  blessing  upon  the  solemn  action  of 
the  day  following,  arid  upon  thine  unworthy  servant 
who  is  to  be  dedicated  to  thy  service ;  and  for  them 
whom  thou  hast  set  over  us :  and  for  these  sinful 
nations ;  and  all  for  the  sake  of  "  thy  dearly  be 
loved  Son,  in  whom  thou  art  well  pleased,  even 
Jesus  Christ  the  righteous :" 

In  whose  name  and  words  I  conclude  my  prayers  : 

"  Our  Father,"  &c. 


A  Discourse  to  his  Servants,  concerning  receiving 
the  Sacrament. 

Now  that  I  have  mentioned  the  sacrament,  I  have 
a  great  desire,  that  as  many  of  you  as  can  should 
receive  it  at  Easter,  and  that  you  should  carefully 
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prepare  yourselves  for  it  against  that  time.  It  is 
the  most  solemn  institution  of  our  religion,  and  as 
we  are  Christians,  we  are  obliged  to  the  frequent 
receiving  of  it,  and  we  cannot  neglect  it  without  a 
great  contempt  of  our  blessed  Saviour  and  his  re 
ligion.  He  hath  appointed  it  for  a  solemn  remem 
brance  of  his  great  love  to  us,  in  laying  down  his 
life  for  us,  and  therefore  he  commands  us  to  do  it 
in  remembrance  of  him  ;  and  St.  Paul  tells  us,  that 
"  as  often  as  we  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup, 
we  do  shew  forth  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come." 

Both  the  comfort  and  the  benefit  of  it  are  great. 
The  comfort  of  it ;  because  it  does  not  only  repre 
sent  to  us  the  exceeding  love  of  our  Saviour,  in 
giving  his  body  to  be  broken,  and  his  blood  to  be 
shed  for  us ;  but  it  likewise  seals  to  us  all  those 
blessings  and  benefits  which  are  purchased  and  pro 
cured  for  us  by  his  death  and  passion ;  the  pardon 
of  sins;  and  power  against  sin. 

The  benefit  of  it  is  also  great ;  because  hereby  we 
are  confirmed  in  goodness,  and  our  resolutions  of 
better  obedience  are  strengthened ;  and  the  grace 
of  God's  Holy  Spirit  to  enable  us  to  do  his  will  is 
hereby  conveyed  to  us. 

And  the  best  preparation  for  it  is  by  a  sincere  re 
pentance  for  all  our  sins  and  miscarriages,  which  we 
remember  ourselves  to  be  at  any  time  guilty  of;  by 
daily  prayer  to  God  that  he  would  give  us  a  sincere 
repentance  for  all  our  sins,  and  mercifully  forgive 
them  to  us;  and  by  a  sincere  and  firm  resolution 
to  forsake  our  sins,  and  to  do  better  for  the  future ; 
to  be  more  careful  of  all  our  actions,  and  more  con 
stant  in  prayer  to  God  for  his  grace  to  enable  us  to 
keep  his  commandments,  by  being  in  chanty  with 
all  men ;  and  by  forgiving  those  who  have  injured 
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us  by  word  or  deed,  as  \ve  hope  for  forgiveness  from 
God. 

And  let  none  of  us  say,  that  we  are  not  fitted  and 
prepared  for  it.  It  is  our  duty  to  be  so  :  and  if  we 
be  not  prepared  to  receive  the  sacrament,  we  are  not 
qualified  for  the  mercy  of  God,  and  for  his  forgive 
ness  ;  we  are  not  prepared  for  the  happiness  of 
heaven,  and  can  have  no  hopes  to  come  thither;  but 
if  we  prepare  ourselves  as  well  as  we  can  by  repent 
ance,  and  resolutions  of  being  better,  and  by  praying 
heartily  and  earnestly  to  God  for  his  grace,  he  will 
accept  of  this  preparation,  and  will  give  us  the  com 
fort  of  this  holy  sacrament. 


FORM  OF  PRAYERS, 

USED  BY  HIS  LATE  MAJESTY  KING  WILLIAM  III.  WHEN  HE  RE- 
CE1VED  THE  HOLY  SACRAMENT,  AND  ON  OTHER  OCCASIONS. 


I  must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me,  while  it  is  day ; 
the  night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work." — JOHN  ix.  4. 

Whatsoever  ye  do  in  words,  or  in  deed,  do  all  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks  to  God  and  the  Father  by 
him." — COLOS.  iii.  17. 


A  Prayer  to  God,  that  he  ivould  be  pleased  to  assist 
and  accept  my  Preparation  to  receive  the  blessed 
Sacrament. 

I  PROSTRATE  myself  before  thee,  my  most  gracious 
God  and  merciful  Father,  in  an  humble  acknow 
ledgment  of  my  unworthiness  and  insufficiency  of 
myself,  for  any  thing  that  is  good.  I  am  sensible 
that  without  thee  I  can  do  nothing ;  and  therefore 
do  humbly  implore  thy  gracious  assistance,  and  ac 
ceptance  of  my  endeavour  to  prepare  myself  for  the 
worthy  receiving  of  the  blessed  sacrament  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  thy  dear  Son. 

Stir  up,  I  beseech  thee,  such  pious  affections  and 
dispositions  in  my  soul,  and  fill  my  mind  with  such 
holy  meditations,  as  are  suitable  to  this  occasion. 
Grant  me  such  a  sense  of  my  sins,  and  of  the  suf 
ferings  of  my  blessed  Saviour  for  them,  as  may  af 
fect  my  heart  with  a  deep  sorrow  for  my  sins, 
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an  eternal  hatred  and  displeasure  against  them,  and 
may  effectually  engage  me  to  love  and  live  to  him 
who  died  for  me,  Jesus  Christ,  my  blessed  Saviour 
and  Redeemer.  Amen. 


A  penitent  Confession  of  Sins,  ivith  an  humble  suppli 
cation  for  mercy  and  forgiveness. 

MOST  gracious  and  merciful  God,  who  art  of  purer 
eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity,  I  desire  to  humble 
my  soul  before  thee,  in  a  deep  sense  of  my  own  vile- 
ness  and  unworthiness,  by  reason  of  the  many  sins 
and  provocations  which  I  have  been  guilty  of  against 
thy  Divine  Majesty;  by  thought,  word,  and  deed. 
Forgive,  O  Lord,  all  the  sins  and  follies  of  my  life, 
which  have  been  many  and  great ;  and  which  I  do 
now  with  shame  and  sorrow  confess  and  bewail  be 
fore  thee,  for  thy  mercies'  sake  in  Jesus  Christ.  Par 
don,  O  my  God,  my  manifold  neglects  and  omissions, 
and  slight  and  careless  performance  of  the  duties  of 
religion,  without  due  affection  and  attention  of  mind ; 
that  I  have  not  served  thee  with  that  purity  of  inten 
tion,  with  that  sincerity  of  heart,  with  that  fervency 
of  spirit,  with  that  zeal  for  thy  glory,  with  that  care, 
and  diligence,  and  constancy,  that  I  ought. 

Forgive,  O  Lord,  my  sins  of  ignorance  and  infir 
mity,  which  are  more  than  can  be  numbered ;  but 
especially  all  my  wilful  transgressions  of  thy  holy 
and  righteous  laws,  the  impurity  of  my  heart  and 
thoughts,  all  irregular  appetites  and  passions,  and 
every  sinful  and  wicked  practice,  of  what  nature  or 
kind  soever.  More  particularly,  I  do,  with  great 
shame  and  confusion  of  face,  confess  and  lament  be 
fore  thee,  from  whom  nothing  is  hid,  that  I  have 
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grievously  offended.    *  These  my  trans-   *Herehewas 
oressions,  with  many  more,  which  I  can-  used  to  mention 

i  J  i  1      c          ^  particulars. 

not  remember  and  reckon  up  before  thee, 
are  all  in  thy  sight,  O  Lord,  and  my  most  secret  sins 
in  the  light  of  thy  countenance.  When  1  look  back 
upon  the  errors  and  miscarriages  of  my  past  life,  and 
consider  with  myself  what  I  have  done,  and  what  I 
deserve  at  thy  hands,  my  flesh  trembleth  for  fear  of 
thee,  and  1  am  afraid  of  thy  judgments.  I  am 
ashamed,  O  my  God,  and  blush  to  lift  up  mine  eyes 
to  thee,  my  God.  Lord,  I  am  vile,  what  shall  I 
answer  thee?  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust 
and  ashes. 

Make  me  deeply  sensible  of  the  great  evil  of  my 
sins,  and  work  in  me  a  hearty  contrition  for  them; 
and  let  the  sense  of  them  be  more  grievous  to  me 
than  of  any  other  evil  whatsoever.  Have  mercy  upon 
me,  O  Lord,  and  according  to  thy  tender  mercies 
forgive  all  my  transgressions,  for  the  sake  of  my 
blessed  Saviour  and  Redeemer.  Amen. 


A  Prayer  for  the  grace  and  assistance  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit,  to  enable  me  to  resolve  and  to  do  better  for 
the  future. 

AND  now,  O  Lord,  in  confidence  of  thy  great  mercy 
and  goodness  to  all  that  are  truly  penitent,  and  sin 
cerely  resolve  to  do  better,  I  most  humbly  implore 
the  grace  and  assistance  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  en 
able  me  to  become  every  day  better,  and  to  reform 
whatever  has  been  amiss  in  the  temper  and  disposi 
tion  of  my  mind,  or  in  any  of  the  actions  of  my  life. 
Grant  me  the  wisdom  and  understanding  to  know  my 
duty,  and  the  heart  and  will  to  do  it.  Vouchsafe  to 
me  the  continual  presence  and  direction,  the  assist- 
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ance  and  comforts,  of  thy  Holy  Spirit;  whereby  I 
may  be  disposed  and  enabled  to  do  thy  will  with 
delight  and  cheerfulness,  and  with  patience  and  con- 
tentedness  to  submit  to  it  in  all  things.  Endue  me, 
O  Lord,  with  the  true  fear  and  love  of  thee,  and  with 
a  prudent  zeal  for  thy  glory.  Increase  in  me  more 
and  more  the  graces  of  charity  and  meekness,  of 
truth,  and  justice,  and  fidelity;  give  me  humility  and 
patience,  and  a  firmness  of  spirit  to  bear  every  con 
dition  with  constancy  and  equality  of  mind. 

Enable  me,  O  Lord,  by  thy  grace,  to  govern  all  my 
appetites,  and  every  inordinate  lust  arid  passion,  by 
temperance  and  purity,  and  meekness  of  wisdom; 
setting  thee  always  before  me,  that  I  may  not  sin 
against  thee.  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God, 
and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me;  purify  my  soul 
from  all  evil  thoughts  and  inclinations,  from  all  bad 
intentions  and  designs.  Deliver  me,  O  Lord,  from 
pride  and  vanity,  from  immoderate  self-love,  and  ob 
stinate  self-will,  and  from  all  malice,  and  envy,  arid 
ill-will,  towards  any. 

Make  me  to  love  thee  as  I  ought,  above  all  things; 
and  let  the  interest  of  thy  honour  and  glory  be  ever 
dearer  to  me  than  my  own  will  or  reputation,  or  any 
temporal  advantage  whatsoever. 

Subdue  in  me  the  evil  spirit  of  wrath  and  revenge, 
and  dispose  my  heart  patiently  to  bear  reproaches 
and  wrongs,  and  to  be  ready  not  only  to  forgive,  but 
to  return  good  for  evil. 

Assist  me,  O  Lord,  more  especially  in  the  faithful 
and  conscientious  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that 
high  station  in  which  thou  hast  placed  me  :  and  grant 
that  I  may  employ  all  that  power  and  authority 
which  thou  hast  invested  me  with,  for  thy  glory  and 
the  public  good;  that  I  may  rule  over  men  in  thy 
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fear,  with  justice  and  equity,  ever  studying  and  en 
deavouring  the  good  of  the  people  committed  to  my 
charge,  and  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  the  peace  and 
prosperity,  the  welfare  and  happiness,  of  mankind. 
Confirm  me,  O  my  God,  in  all  these  holy  resolu 
tions  ;  and  do  thou  keep  it  forever  in  the  purpose  of 
my  heart,  to  perform  them  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power:  all  which  I  humbly  beg  for  thy  mercies*  sake 
in  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


An  humble  Intercession  ivith  God  for  all  mankind; 
for  the  tvhole  Christian  church^  and  more  particu 
larly  for  that  part  of  it  which  is  planted  in  these 
kingdoms ;  for  the  Queen,  and  for  all  under  our 
government ;  for  my  relations  and  friends ;  for  my 
native  country,  and  for  my  allies,  fyc. 

I  THINE  unworthy  servant  desire  likewise  humbly  to 
intercede  with  thee,  the  God  and  Father  of  all,  for 
all  mankind  ;  that  thou  wouldest  be  pleased  to  have 
compassion  upon  their  blindness  and  ignorance, 
their  gross  errors  and  their  wicked  practices.  Send 
forth,  I  beseech  thee,  thy  light  and  thy  truth,  to  scat 
ter  that  thick  darkness  which  covers  the  nations, 
and  overspreads  so  great  a  part  of  the  world  ;  that 
thy  way  may  be  known  upon  earth,  and  thy  saving 
health  among  all  nations. 

Bless  and  preserve  thy  church  dispersed  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  restore  to  it  unity  and  concord,  in 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  truth,  and  the  practice  of 
righteousness  and  goodness.  Remove  out  of  it  all 
errors  and  corruptions,  all  offences  and  scandals,  all 
divisions  and  dissensions,  all  tyranny  and  usurpation 
over  the  minds  and  consciences  of  men,  that  they 
who  profess  the  same  faith,  may  no  longer  perse- 
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cute  and  destroy  one  another,  but  may  be  kind  and 
tender-hearted  one  towards  another,  as  it  becomes 
brethren,  and  those  that  are  heirs  of  the  same  com 
mon  salvation. 

1  beseech  thee  more  especially,  to  be  merciful  to 
that  part  of  thy  church,  which  thou  hast  planted  in 
these  kingdoms.  Pity  the  distractions,  and  heal  the 
breaches  of  it.  Purge  out  of  it  all  impiety  and  pro- 
faneness.  Take  away  those  mistakes,  and  mutual 
exasperations,  which  cause  so  much  distemper  and 
disturbance ;  and  restore  to  it  piety  and  virtue,  peace 
and  charity.  Endue  the  pastors  and  governors  of  it 
with  the  spirit  of  true  religion  and  goodness,  and 
make  them  zealous  and  diligent  to  promote  it  in 
those  who  are  under  their  instruction  and  care. 
Give  them  wisdom  to  discern  the  best  and  most 
proper  means  of  composing  the  differences  of  this 
miserably  divided  church,  the  heart  to  endeavour  it, 
and  by  thy  blessing  upon  their  endeavours  the  hap 
piness  to  effect  it. 

And  I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  of  thy  great  good 
ness,  to  bless  all  my  relations  and  friends ;  particu 
larly  my  dearest  consort,  the  Queen.  I  acknowledge 
thy  special  providence  in  bringing  us  together,  and 
thereby  giving  me  the  opportunity  and  means  of 
being  instrumental  in  rescuing  these  nations  from 
misery  and  ruin.  And  as  thou  hast  been  pleased  to 
unite  us  in  the  nearest  relation ;  so  I  beseech  thee 
to  preserve  and  continue  that  entire  love  and  affec 
tion  between  us,  which  becomes  that  relation.  And 
if  it  be  thy  blessed  will,  and  thou  seest  it  best  for  us, 
bless  us  with  children,  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  these 
kingdoms,  and  to  be  a  blessing  to  them  for  many 
generations. 

Be  merciful,  also,  O  God,  to  my  native  country  5 
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let  true  religion  and  righteousness  be  established 
among  them,  as  the  surest  foundation  of  their  peace 
and  prosperity. 

Bless  all  my  allies :  O  righteous  Lord,  that  lovest 
righteousness,  and  hatest  falsehood  and  wrong,  do 
thou  stand  by  us  in  the  maintenance  of  that  just 
cause  in  which  we  are  engaged  ;  arid  bless  us  with 
union  and  good  success. 

And  in  thy  good  time,  O  Lord,  restore  peace  to 
Christendom  ;  put  an  end  to  those  bloody  wars  and 
desolations,  wherewith  it  hath  been  so  long  and  so 
miserably  harassed:  and,  when  thou  seest  it  best 
and  fittest,  manifest  thy  glorious  justice  in  giving 
check  to  that  ambition  and  cruelty,  which  hath  been 
the  cause  of  so  great  calamities,  to  so  great  a  part  of 
the  world.  "  O  God,  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth; 
O  God,  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth,  shew  thyself; 
lift  up  thyself,  thou  judge  of  the  earth,  and  render  a 
reward  to  the  proud  :  scatter  the  people  that  delight 
in  war :  let  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  come  to  an 
end,  but  do  thou  establish  the  just." 

Be  merciful,  O  God,  to  all  that  are  in  affliction  or 
distress,  that  labour  under  poverty,  or  persecution, 
or  captivity  :  under  bodily  pains  and  diseases,  or 
under  temptation  and  trouble  of  mind  :  be  pleased 
to  support  and  comfort  them,  and  in  thy  due  time  to 
deliver  them  according  to  thy  great  mercy. 

Forgive,  I  beseech  thee,  most  merciful  Father,  to 
all  mine  enemies,  all  their  malice  and  ill-will  towards 
me:  and  give  them  repentance  and  better  minds: 
which  I  heartily  beg  of  thee  for  them,  as  I  myself 
hope  for  mercy  and  forgiveness  at  thy  hands, 
through  the  merits  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
my  most  merciful  God  and  Saviour. 

Q2 
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A  thankful  Acknowledgment  of  the  mercies  of  God 
both  temporal  and  spiritual ;  and  above  all  for  the 
redemption  of  mankind  by  the  humiliation  and 
sufferings  of  his  Son  in  our  nature. 

BLESSED  and  glorious  Lord  God,  the  great  Creator, 
and  Preserver,  and  Governor  of  all  things  ;  my  Sa 
viour  and  deliverer,  and  continual  benefactor;  I  ac 
knowledge,  I  admire,  I  adore  thy  infinite  excel 
lences  and  perfections  :  and  let  all  the  creatures  in 
heaven  and  earth  say,  Amen. 

I  RENDER  thanks  to  thee,  most  gracious  God,  for 
innumerable  favours  conferred  upon  me  thy  poor 
creature,  and  most  unworthy  ;  for  my  being,  for  my 
reason,  and  for  all  other  endowments  and  faculties 
of  soul  and  body ;  for  thy  continual  care  and  watch 
ful  providence  over  me  from  the  beginning  of  my 
life,  and  through  the  whole  course  of  it:  for  all  the 
happy  circumstances  of  my  birth  and  education  :  for 
the  pious  care  of  my  dear  and  ever-honoured  mother, 
and  grandmother,  and  of  all  others  who  had  the 
charge  of  me  in  my  tender  years:  for  thy  unwearied 
patience  towards  me,  after  so  many  and  so  great 
provocations:  and  for  thy  merciful  and  wonderful 
preservation  of  me  from  innumerable  dangers  and 
deaths,  to  which  I  have  been  exposed  all  my  life. 
1  will  still  hope  in  thy  goodness,  O  Lord,  who  hast 
been  my  trust  from  my  youth;  by  thee  have  I  been 
holden  up  from  the  womb,  my  praise  shall  be  con 
tinually  of  thee.  Above  all  I  adore  thy  tender 
mercy  and  compassion  to  me  and  all  mankind,  in 
sending  thy  only  Son  into  the  world  to  redeem  us 
from  sin  and  misery,  and  by  suffering  in  our  nature, 
and  dying  in  our  stead,  to  purchase  for  us  eternal 
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life.  I  bless  thee  for  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel, 
for  the  knowledge  and  sense  of  my  duty  towards 
thee;  for  delivering  me  from  temptations  too  hard 
for  me,  and  supporting  me  under  many :  for  the  di 
rection,  and  assistance,  and  comforts  of  thy  Holy 
Spirit:  for  restraining  me  by  thy  grace,  and  reclaim 
ing  me  from  the  ways  of  sin  and  vanity ;  and  for  all 
the  gracious  communications  of  thy  goodness,  where 
by  thou  hast  inclined  my  heart  to  love  and  fear  thee, 
and  enabled  me  in  any  measure  to  do  thy  will. 

For  these  and  all  other  thy  blessings  and  favours 
to  me,  which  are  more  than  can  be  numbered,  I 
render  unto  thee,  most  gracious  God,  all  possible 
praise  and  thanks  by  Jesus  Christ,  my  blessed  Lord 
and  Saviour.  Amen. 


A  Prayer  to  God,  to  prepare  my  heart  for  the  ivorthy 
receiving  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and  to  make  me 
partaker  of  the  blessings  and  benefits  of  it. 

I  COME  to  thee,  O  my  Lord  God,  from  whom  are 
the  preparation  of  the  heart  and  the  good  disposi 
tion  of  our  minds  for  thy  worship  and  service.  Fit 
me,  O  Lord,  by  hearty  contrition  for  my  sins,  and  a 
sincere  resolution  of  a  better  course,  to  approach  thy 
altar.  Accept  of  the  expiation  which  thy  Son  hath 
made  of  all  my  transgressions  by  the  sacrifice  of 
himself,  as  of  a  lamb  without  spot  and  blemish.  Let 
the  remembrance  of  my  sins,  and  of  his  bitter  suf 
ferings  for  them,  pierce  my  very  heart,  and  engage 
me  for  ever  to  love  and  serve  him,  who  laid  down 
his  life  for  me.  Cleanse  me,  O  Lord,  from  all 
filthiness  of  flesh  and  spirit,  that  I  may  be  a  meet 
guest  for  thy  holy  table,  and  a  real  partaker  of  those 
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blessings  and  benefits  which  are  represented  in  the 
sacrament  of  Christ's  body  and  blood.  Strengthen, 
O  God,  all  good  resolutions  in  me;  enable  me,  by 
thy  grace,  faithfully  to  perform  the  conditions  of 
that  covenant  which  I  made  in  baptism,  and  intend 
to  renew  in  the  holy  sacrament,  by  dedicating  my 
self  entirely  and  for  ever  to  the  service  of  my  blessed 
Redeemer,  who  hath  loved  me,  and  washed  me  from 
my  sins  in  his  own  blood.  To  him  be  all  honour 
and  glory,  thanksgiving  and  praise,  love  and  obe 
dience,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 


Short  Meditations  and  Ejaculations  at  the  Communion, 

Before  the  minister  begins  the  service. 

I  LIFT  up  my  soul  to  thee,  my  God,  humbly  im 
ploring  thy  blessing  upon  me,  and  gracious  assistance 
of  me,  in  the  holy  action  I  am  now  about.  Forgive 
my  want  of  due  preparation,  and  accept  of  my  sin 
cere  desire  to  perform  an  acceptable  service  to  thee, 
through  Jesus  Christ. 

Before  the  receiving  of  the  bread. 

LORD,  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  crumbs  which  fall 
from  thy  table. 

After  the  receiving  of  it. 

GREATER  love  than  this  hath  no  man,  that  a  man 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend. 

Herein  hath  God  commended  his  love  to  us, 
that  whilst  we  were  enemies,  he  gave  his  Son  to  die 
for  us. 


Before  the  receiving  of  the  cup. 

WHAT  shall  I  render  to  the  Lord  for  all  his  bene 
fits  ?  I  will  take  the  cup  of  salvation,  and  I  will  bless 
the  name  of  the  Lord. 

After  the  receiving  of  it. 

BLESSED  be  God  for  his  unspeakable  gift,  his  dearly 
beloved  Son  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  we  have  redemp 
tion  through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  ivhole  action. 

BLESS  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  all  that  is  within 
me  bless  his  holy  name !  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my 
soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits!  who  forgiveth 
all  thine  iniquities,  and  healeth  all  thy  diseases !  who 
redeemeth  thy  life  from  destruction,  and  crowneth 
thee  with  loving-kindness  and  tender  mercies  !  who 
satisfieth  thy  mouth  with  good  things !  Bless  the 
Lord,  O  my  soul ! 

A  Prayer  to  be  used  in  private  afterwards. 

I  praise  and  magnify  thy  great  and  glorious  name, 

0  Lord  my  God,  for  the  blessed  opportunity  afforded 
to  me  this  day,  of  commemorating  thy  infinite  good 
ness  and  mercy  to  me  and  all  mankind,  in  sending 
thy  only  Son  into  the  world  to  take  our  nature  upon 
him,  to  submit  to  the  infirmities  and  miseries  of  it, 
to  live  amongst  us,  and  to  die  for  us :  and  to  pre 
serve  the  memory  of  this  great  love  and  goodness  of 
thine  to  us  for  ever  in  our  hearts,   that  thou  hast 
been  pleased  to  appoint  the  blessed  sacrament,  for 
a  solemn  remembrance  of  it.     Grant,  O  Lord,  that 

1  may  faithfully  keep  and  perform  that  holy  covenant 
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which  I  have  this  day  so  solemnly  renewed  and 
confirmed  in  thy  presence,  and  at  thy  table.  Let 
it  be  an  eternal  obligation  upon  me  of  perpetual  love 
and  obedience  to  thee.  Let  nothing  seem  hard  for  me 
to  do,  or  grievous  for  me  to  suffer,  for  thy  sake,  who, 
whilst  I  was  a  sinner,  and  an  enemy  to  thee,  lovedst 
me  at  such  a  rate  as  never  any  man  did  his  friend. 

Grant  that  by  this  sacrament  there  may  be  con 
veyed  to  my  soul  new  spiritual  life  and  strength,  and 
such  a  measure  of  thy  grace  and  assistance,  as  may 
enable  me  to  a  greater  care  of  my  duty  for  the  fu 
ture;  that  I  may  henceforth  live  as  becomes  the  re 
deemed  of  the  Lord  ;  even  to  him  who  died  for  my 
sins,  and  rose  again  for  my  justification,  and  is  now 
sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God,  to 
make  intercession  for  me:  in  his  holy  name  and 
words  I  conclude  my  imperfect  prayers  : 

"OuR  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy 
name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  in 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread.  And  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  for 
give  them  that  have  trespassed  against  us.  And 
lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil : 
for  thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory, 
for  ever  and  ever.  Amen." 


THE 

RULE    OF    FAITH, 

OR, 

AN  ANSWER 

TO   TUB 

TREATISE  OF  MR.  J.  S. 

ENTITLED 

SURE-FOOTING,   &c. 


TO   MY 

HONOURED  AND  LEARNED  FRIEND, 

DR.    STILLING  FLEET. 


SIR, 

I  HAVE,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  satisfac 
tion,  read  over  your  book,  which  I  find  in  every 
part  answerable  to  its  title,  viz.  "  A  Rational  Ac 
count  of  the  Grounds  of  the  Protestant  Religion." 
And  now  I  thank  you  for  it,  not  only  as  a  private 
favour,  but  a  public  benefit.  No  sooner  had  I  pe 
rused  it,  butl  met  with  a  discourse  entitled,  "Sure- 
footing  in  Christianity."  And  although  I  have  no 
small  prejudice  against  books  with  conceited  titles, 
yet  1  was  tempted  to  look  into  this,  because  it  pre 
tended  to  contain  animadversions  on  some  passages 
in  your  book,  which  I  had  so  lately  read  over. 
Upon  perusal  of  which  animadversions,  I  found 
that  the  author  of  them  had  attacked  (and,  in  his 
own  opinion,  confuted)  a  page  or  two  in  your  book. 
This  drew  me  on  to  take  a  view  of  his  main  dis 
courses  :  which,  because  they  are  in  great  vogue 
among  some  of  his  own  party,  and  do,  with  an  un 
usual  kind  of  confidence  and  ostentation,  pretend 
to  the  newest  and  most  exact  fashion  of  writing 
controversy,  as  being  all  along  demonstrative,  and 
built  upon  self-evident  principles  :  therefore,  I  re 
solved  thoroughly  to  examine  them,  that  I  might 
discover  (if  I  could)  upon  what  so  firm  and  solid 
foundations  this  high  and  mighty  confidence  was 
built. 
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But  before  I  had  entered  upon  this  undertaking, 
I  met  with  a  letter  from  the  author  of  "  Sure-footing" 
to  his  answerer,  directing  him  how  he  ought  to 
demean  himself  in  his  answer.  In  which  letter, 
though  there  be  many  things  liable  to  great  excep 
tion,  yet,  because  I  am  unwilling  to  be  diverted  from 
the  main  question,  I  shall  not  argue  with  him  about 
any  of  those  matters ;  only  take  leave  to  use  the 
same  liberty  in  managing  my  answer,  which  he  hath 
assumed  to  himself  in  prescribing  laws  to  me  about 
it:  therefore,  without  taking  any  further  notice  of 
his  letter,  I  address  myself  to  his  book. 


THE 

RULE  OF  FAITH 

M^MHMMMMIMMMWMMMiH 

PART  I. 

The  Explication  and  State  of  the  Question. 

SECT.  I. 

The  explication  §'.1'  THE    question   he  propounds    to 
of  the  terms  of  himself  to  debate,  is,  "  What  is  the  rule 
of  faith?"    In  order   to  the   resolution 
whereof  he  endeavours, 

First,,  To  fix  the  true  notion  of  these  two  terms, 
rule  and  faith  :  which  way  of  proceeding  I  can 
not  but  allow  to  be  very  proper  and  reasonable, 
but  I  can  by  no  means  think  his  explication  of 
those  terms  to  be  sufficient.  He  tells  us,  that  "a 
rule  is  that  which  is  able  to  regulate  or  guide  him 
that  useth  it :"  in  which  description,  as  in  many 
other  passages  of  his  book,  he  is  plainly  guilty  of 
that  which  he  taxeth  in  Mr.  *Whitby, 
that  is,  the  confounding  of  a  rule  and  a 
guide,  by  making  regulating  and  guiding  to  be  equi 
valent  words.  But  for  this  I  am  no  further  concerned 
than  to  take  notice  of  it  by  the  way  :  the  fault  which 
I  find  in  this  definition,  is,  that  it  doth  not  make  the 
thing  plainer  than  it  was  before  ;  so  that  no  man  is 
the  wiser  for  it,  nor  one  jot  nearer  knowing  what  a 
rule  is.  He  pretends  to  tell  Englishmen  what  a 
rule  is,  and  for  their  clearer  understanding  of  this 
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word,  he  explains  it  by  a  word  less  removed  from 
the  Latin,  "  a  rule  is  that  which  is  able  to  regulate 
him  that  useth  it;"  just  as  if  a  man  should  go  about 
to  explain  what  a  lawgiver  is,  by  saying,  He  is  one 
that  hath  the  power  of  legislation.  Of  the  two  he 
had  much  better  have  said,  that  a  rule  is  a  thing 
that  is  able  to  rule  him  that  useth  it,  though  this  be 
nothing  but  an  explication  of  the  same  word  by 
itself. 

§.  2.  Not  much  better  is  his  explication  of  the 
term  faith,  which  he  tells  us,  "  in  the  common 
sense  of  mankind,  is  the  same  with  believing." 
*He  declared  indeed  beforehand,  that 
he  did  not  "  intend  to  give  rigorous 
school-definitions  of  either  this  or  the  former  word  ;" 
and  (to  do  him  right)  he  hath  not  in  the  least 
swerved  from  his  intention.  It  were  to  be  wished 
he  had  prefaced  some  such  thing  to  his  demon 
strations,  for  the  reader  will  find  that  they  are  not 
a  whit  more  rigorous  than  his  definitions  ;  the  latter 
of  which  doth  very  much  resemble  the  country 
man's  way  of  defining,  who,  being  asked  by  his 
neighbour,  what  an  invasion  was,  after  some  study 
told  him  very  gravely,  that  "  an  invasion  was  as  if  he 
should  say  an  invasion."  In  like  manner  Mr.  S.  tells 
us,  that  "  faith  (or,  which  is  all  one,  belief)  is  the 
same  with  believing;"  which,  in  my  apprehension,  is 
but  a  country  definition,  unless  the  interposing  of 
those  solemn  words  "  in  the  common  sense  of  man 
kind"  may  be  thought  to  mend  the  matter.  This 
puts  me  in  mind  of  what  Mr.  S.  says  in  his 
t  "  Transition"  (as  he  calls,  it)  where  he 
gives  the  reader  an  account  what  feats 
he  hath  done  in  his  book  :  "  He  will  see  (says  he)  I 
take  my  rise  at  the  meaning  of  the  words  rule  and 
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faith ;  this  known,  I  establish  my  first  principles  in 
this  present  matter  to  be  these,  viz.  a  rule  is  a  rule, 
faith  is  faith.1'  This  is  the  right  self-evident  method 
he  talks  so  much  of,  and  his  principles  agree  admi 
rably  well  with  his  definitions.  If  he  had  but  pro 
ceeded  in  the  same  method,  and  added,  that  a 
rule  of  faith  is  a  rule  of  faith,  that  oral  tradition  is 
oral  tradition ;  and  that  to  say,  oral  tradition  is  the 
rule  of  faith,  is  as  much  as  to  say  oral  tradition  is 
the  rule  of  faith,  the  whole  business  had  been 
concluded  without  any  more  ado,  and  I  think  no 
body  would  have  gone  about  to  confute  him. 

§.  3.  Rejecting  then  his  wray  of  definition  as 
inept  and  frivolous,  and  no  ways  tending  to  give  a 
man  a  clearer  notion  of  things  ;  I  shall  endeavour 
to  explain  a  little  better  (if  I  can)  the  meaning  of 
these  terms. 

A  rule  (when  we  speak  of  a  rule  of  faith)  is  a 
metaphorical  word,  which,  in  its  first  and  proper 
sense,  being  applied  to  material  and  sensible  things, 
is  the  measure  according  to  which  we  judge  of  the 
straightness  and  crookedness  of  things;  and  from 
hence  it  is  transferred  by  analogy  to  things  moral 
or  intellectual.  A  moral  rule  is  the  measure  ac 
cording  to  which  we  judge  whether  a  thing  be  good 
or  evil  ;  and  this  kind  of  rule  is  that  which  is  com 
monly  called  a  law,  and  the  agreement  or  disagree 
ment  of  our  actions  to  this  rule,  is,  suitably  to  the 
metaphor,  called  rectitude  or  obliquity.  An  intel 
lectual  rule  is  the  measure  according  to  which  we 
judge  whether  a  thing  be  true  or  false  ;  and  this  is 
either  general  or  more  particular.  Common  notions, 
and  the  acknowledged  principles  of  reason,  are  that 
general  rule,  according  to  which  we  judge  whether 
a  thing  be  true  or  false.  The  particular  principles 
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of  every  science  are  the  more  particular  rules,  ac 
cording  to  which  we  judge  whether  things  in  that 
science  be  true  or  false.  So  that  the  general  notion 
of  a  rule  is,  That  it  is  a  measure,  by  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  to  which  we  judge  of  all  things  of 
that  kind  to  which  it  belongs. 

§.  4.  Faith,  though  both  among  sacred  and  pro 
fane  writers  it  be  used  many  times  more  generally 
for  a  persuasion  or  assent  of  the  mind  to  any  thing 
wrought  in  us  by  any  kind  of  argument;  yet,  as  it 
is  a  term  of  art  used  by  divines,  it  signifies  that 
particular  kind  of  assent  which  is  wrought  in  us  by 
testimony  or  authority  :  so  that  Divine  faith,  which 
we  are  now  speaking  of,  is  an  assent  to  a  thing  upon 
the  testimony  or  authority  of  God  ;  or,  which  is  all 
one,  an  assent  to  a  truth  upon  Divine  revelation. 

^.  5.  A  rule  of  faith  is  the  measure  according  to 
which  we  judge  what  matters  we  are  to  assent  to, 
as  revealed  to  us  by  God,  and  what  not.  And 
more  particularly,  the  rule  of  Christian  faith  is  the 
measure,  according  to  which  we  are  to  judge  what 
we  ought  to  assent  to  as  the  doctrine  revealed  by 
Christ  to  the  world,  and  what  not. 

§.  6.  So  that  this  question,  What  is  the  rule  of 
Christian  faith  ?  supposeth  a  doctrine  revealed  by 
Christ  to  the  world  ;  and  that  that  doctrine  was 
intelligibly  and  entirely  delivered  by  Christ  to  his 
apostles,  and  sufficient  confirmation  given  to  it ; 
that  this  doctrine  was  in  the  same  manner  published 
to  the  world  by  the  apostles,  who  likewise  gave 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  of  it.  All  this  is 
necessarily  supposed  in  the  question  :  for  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  inquire  whether  this  or  that  be  the 
rule  of  Christian  faith,  if  such  a  thing  as  the  Christ 
ian  faith  were  not  first  supposed.  When  therefore 
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we  inquire,  What  is  the  rule  of  Christian  faith?  the 
meaning  of  that  inquiry  is,  by  what  way  and  means 
the  knowledge  of  Christ's  doctrine  is  conveyed  cer 
tainly  down  to  us,  who  live  at  the  distance  of  so 
many  ages  from  the  time  of  its  first  delivery :  for 
this  being  known,  we  have  the  rule  of  faith  ;  that 
is,  a  measure  by  which  we  may  judge  what  we  are 
to  assent  to,  as  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  what  not. 
So  that  when  any  question  ariseth  about  any  par 
ticular  proposition,  whether  this  be  part  of  Christ's 
doctrine,  we  may  be  able,  by  this  rule,  to  resolve  it. 


SECT.   II. 

§.  1.  THE  next  thing  to  be  considered  is, 
Mn  s.'s  rule  of  his  reso]utjon  of  tn|s  question  ;  by  which 

we  shall  know  what  his  opinion  is  con 
cerning  the  rule  of  faith ;  for  that  being  known, 
the  controversy  between  us  will  easily  be  stated. 

His  opinion  in  general  is,  that  oral  or  practical 
tradition  (in  opposition  to  writing,  or  any  other  way 
that  can  be  assigned)  is  the  rule  of  faith.    By  oral 
or  practical  tradition,  he  means*  "  a  de 
livery    down    from   hand    to    hand    (by 
words,  and  a  constant  course  of  frequent  and  Visible 
actions,  conformable  to  those  words)  of  the  sense 
and  faith  of  forefathers." 

§.  2.  Now,  that  I  may  bring  the  controversy  be 
tween  us  to  a  clear  state,  I  am  first  to  take  a  more 
particular  view  of  his  opinion  concerning  the  rule 
of  faith,  that  so  I  may  the  better  understand  how 
much  he  attributes  to  oral  tradition,  and  what  to  the 
Scriptures,  or  written  tradition.  And  then  I  am  to 
lay  down  the  protestant  rule  of  faith,  that  so  it 
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may  appear  how  far  we  agree,  and  how  far  \ve  differ. 
The  sum  of  what  he  attributes  to  oral  tradition,  so 
far  as  can  be  collected  out  of  so  obscure  and  con 
fused  a  discourse,  may  be  reduced  to  these  five  heads : 

§.  3.  First,  That  the  doctrine  of  Christian  religion, 
was  delivered  by  Christ  to  the  apostles,  and  by 
them  published  to  the  world  ;  and  that  the  age 
which  first  received  it  from  the  apostles,  delivered 
it  as  they  received  it,  without  any  change  or  cor 
ruption  to  their  children,  and  they  to  theirs,  and  so 
it  went  on  solely  by  this  way  of  oral  tradition.  This 
is  the  sum  of  his  explication  of  tradition,  Disc.  5th. 

§.  4.  Secondly,  That  this  way  alone  is  not  only 
sufficient  to  convey  this  doctrine  down  to  all  ages 
certainly,  and  without  any  alteration;  but  it  is  the 
only  possible  way  that  can  be  imagined  of  convey 
ing  down  a  doctrine  securely  from  one  age  to  an 
other.  And  this  is  the  natural  result  of  his  discourse 
about  the  properties  of  a  rule  of  faith :  for  if  the 
true  properties  of  a  rule  of  faith  do  belong  to  oral 
tradition,  then  it  is  a  sufficient  means;  and  if  those 
properties  do  solely  and  essentially  appertain  to  it, 
and  are  incompatible  to  any  thing  else,  (as  he  endea 
vours  to  prove)  then  it  is  impossible  there  should  be 
any  other  way. 

§.  5.  Thirdly,  That  it  is  impossible  this  means 
should  fail  or  miss  of  its  end  ;  that  is,  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  being  once  put  into  this  way  of  conveyance, 
it  can  neither  cease  to  descend,  nor  be  at  any  time 
corrupted  or  changed  in  its  descent.  This  is  that 
which  his  demonstrations  pretend  to  prove. 

§.  6.  Fourthly,  That  the  infallibility  of  oral  tra 
dition,  or  the  impossibility  of  its  failing,  is  a  first 
and  self-evident  principle.  This  he  frequently  asserts 
throughout  his  book. 

VOL.  x.  K 
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§.  7.  Fifthly,  That  this  way  of  oral  tradition  hath 
de  facto  in  all  ages  been  acknowledged  by  Christ 
ians  as  the  only  way  and  means  whereby  the  doc 
trine  of  Christianity  hath  been  conveyed  down  to 
them.  And  this  is  that  which  he  attempts  to  prove 
from  the  consent  of  authority. 

§.  8.  As  for  the  Scriptures,  he  grants  them  in 
deed  to  have  been  written  by  men  divinely  inspired, 
and  to  contain  a  Divine  doctrine,  even  the  same 
which  is  delivered  by  oral  tradition ;  so  he  tells 
us,*  "it  is  certain  the  apostles  taught  the 
same  doctrine  they  writ:'*  but  then  he 
denies  it  to  be  of  any  use  without  oral  tradition,  be 
cause  neither  the  letter  nor  sense  of  it  can  without 
that  be  ascertained  :  so  he  saith  in  his  Letter  to  Dr. 
Casaubonrj*  "  As  for  the  Scriptures, 
(ascertaining  their  letter  and  sense, 
which  is  done  by  tradition)  it  is  clear  they  are  of 
incomparable  value,  not  only  for  the  Divine  doc 
trine  contained  in  them,  but  also  for  many  particu 
lar  passages,  whose  source  or  first  attestation,  not 
being  universal,  nor  their  nature  much  practical, 
might  possibly  have  been  lost  in  their  conveyance 
down  by  tradition."  Where,  though  he  gives  the 
Scriptures  very  good  words,  it  is  to  be  understood, 
provided  they  will  be  subordinate,  and  acknow 
ledge  that  they  owe  their  sense,  and  their  being 
intelligible  and  useful,  to  oral  tradition :  for  if  any 
man  shall  presume  to  say,  that  this  book  hath  any 
certain  sense  without  oral  tradition,  or  that  God 
can  write  plainly  and  intelligibly,  and  that  this  book 
which  he  hath  indited  is  so  written,  and  doth  not 
depend  upon  tradition  for  its  sense  and  interpreta 
tion  ;  then  the  most  scurrilous  language  is  not  bad 
enough  for  the  Scriptures :  then,  what  are  those 
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sacred  writings,*  but  "  ink  variously  # 
figured  in  a  book,f  unsensed  characters,  p.sJT  ' 
waxen-natured  words,  not  yet  sensed, 
nor  having  any  certain  interpreter,  but  fit  to  be 
played  upon  diversely  by  quirks  of  wit?  that  is,  apt 
to  blunder  and  confound,  but  to  clear  little  or  no 
thing."  These,  with  many  other  disgraceful  terms, 
he  very  liberally  bestows  upon  the  Divine  oracles ; 
the  consideration  whereof,  did  it  not  minister  too 
much  horror,  would  afford  some  comfort ;  for,  by 
this  kind  of  rude  usage  so  familiar  with  him  towards 
his  adversaries,  one  may  reasonably  conjecture,  that 
he  doth  not  reckon  the  Scriptures  among  his  friends. 
§.  9.  And  whereas  he  saith,  that  "  the  Scriptures 
have  preserved  many  particular  passages,  which,  be 
cause  their  source  or  first  attestation  was  not  uni 
versal,  nor  their  nature  much  practical,  might  pos 
sibly  have  been  lost  in  their  conveyance  down  by 
tradition  ;"  this  is  impossible  according  to  his  hy 
pothesis  ;  for  if  neither  the  Scripture  letter,  nor  the 
certain  sense  of  it  as  to  the  main  body  of  Christian 
doctrine,  could  have  been  secured  without  oral  tra 
dition  ;  that  is,  if  we  could  not  have  known  that 
those  passages  which  contain  the  main  points  of 
Christ's  doctrine,  either  had  been  written  by  men 
divinely  inspired,  or  what  the  sense  of  them  was, 
but  from  the  consonancy  and  agreement  of  those 
passages  with  the  doctrine  which  was  orally  preached 
by  the  apostles;  how  can  we  be  certain  either  of 
the  letter  or  sense  of  other  particular  passages  which 
must  necessarily  want  this  confirmation  from  oral 
tradition,  because  "  their  first  attestation  was  not 
universal,  nor  their  nature  much  practical  ?"  Nay, 
his  discourse  plainly  implies  that  we  can  have  no 
security  at  all,  either  of  the  letter  or  sense  of  any 
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other  parts  of  Scripture,  but  only  those  which  are 
coincident  with  the  main  body  of   Christian  doc 
trine  :  as  is  evident  from  these  words  :t 

*P.  116. 

"Tradition  established,  the  church  is 
provided  of  a  certain  and  infallible  rule  to  preserve 
a  copy  of  the  Scripture-letter  truly  significative 
of  Christ's  sense,  as  far  as  it  is  coincident  with  the 
main  body  of  Christian  doctrine  preached  at  first ;" 
because  "  sense  writ  in  men's  hearts  by  tradition, 
can  easily  guide  them  to  correct  the  alteration  of 
the  outward  letter."  This  I  perceive  plainly  is  the 
thing  they  would  be  at ;  they  would  correct  the 
"  outward  letter  of  Scripture"  by  "  sense  written  in 
their  hearts;''  and  then,  instead  of  leaving  out  the 
second  commandment,  they  would  change  it  into  a 
precept  of  "  giving  due  worship  to  images,"  accord 
ing  to  the  council  of  Trent;  and  a  thousand  other 
alterations  they  must  make  in  the  Bible,  to  make  it 
truly  significative  of  the  sense  of  their  church.  But 
surely  the  outward  letter  of  other  passages  of  Scrip 
ture,  which  were  not  intended  to  signify  points  of 
faith,  is  equally  liable  to  alterations  :  and  yet  the 
church  is  not  by  tradition  provided  of  any  way  to 
correct  these  alterations  when  they  happen  ;  be 
cause  tradition  doth,  as  this  corollary  implies,  only 
furnish  the  church  with  a  certain  and  infallible  rule 
of  preserving  a  copy  of  the  Scripture-letter,  so  far 
as  it  is  coincident  with  the  main  body  of  Christian 
doctrine. 

§.  10.  Again  he  tells  them,f  "Tra 
dition  established,  the  church  is  pro 
vided  of  a  certain  and  infallible  rule  to  interpret 
Scripture-letter  by,  so  as  to  arrive  certainly  at 
Christ's  sense,  as  far  as  the  letter  concerns  the  body 
of  Christian  doctrine  preached  at  first,  or  points  re- 
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quisite  to  salvation."  So  that  whatever  he  may  attri 
bute  to  Scripture  for  fashion's  sake,  and  to  "  avoid 
calumny  with  the  vulgar,"  as  he  says  very  ingeni 
ously  in  his  explication  of  the  15th  corollary;  never 
theless  it  is  plain,  that,  according  to  his  own  hypo 
thesis,  he  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  perfectly  useless 
and  pernicious.  That  it  is  altogether  useless  accord 
ing  to  his  hypothesis  is  plain,  for  the  main  body  of 
Christian  doctrine  is  securely  conveyed  to  us  with 
out  it,  and  it  can  give  no  kind  of  confirmation  to  it 
because  it  receives  all  its  confirmation  from  it ;  only 
the  church  is  ever  and  anon  put  to  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  correct  the  alteration  of  the  outward  let 
ter,  by  tradition  and  sense  written  in  their  hearts. 
And  as  for  all  other  parts  of  Scripture  which  are 
not  coincident  with  the  main  body  of  Christian  doc 
trine,  we  can  have  no  certainty  that  the  outward 
letter  is  true,  nor,  if  we  could,  can  we  possibly 
arrive  at  any  certain  sense  of  them.  And  that  it  is 
intolerably  pernicious,  according  to  his  hypothesis, 
is  plain,  because*  "  every  silly  and  up 
start  heresy  fathers  itself  upon  it;"  and 
when  men  leave  tradition,  (as  hesupposeth  all  here 
tics  do)  the  Scripture  is  the  most  dangerous  engine 
that  could  have  been  invented,  being  to  such  per 
sons  only  t"  waxen-natured  words,  not 

1  i         .  ,    .          '  t  P.  63. 

sensed,  nor  having  any  certain  inter 
preter,  but  fit  to  be  played  upon  diversely  by  quirks 
of  wit :  that  is,  apt  to  blunder  and  confound,  but  to 
clear  little  or  nothing."  And,  indeed,  if  his  hypo 
thesis  were  true,  the  Scriptures  might  well  de 
serve  all  the  contemptuous  language  which  he  useth 
against  them  ;  and  JMr  White's  compa 
rison  of  them  with  Lilly's  almanack, 
would  not  only. be  pardonable  but  pro- 
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per;  and  (unless  he  added  it  out  of  prudence,  and 
for  the  people's  sake,  whom  he  may  think  too  super- 
stitiously  conceited  of  those  books)  he  might  have 
spared  that  cold  excuse  which  he  makes  for  using 
this  similitude,  that  "  it  was  agreeable  rather  to  the 
impertinency  of  the  objection  than  the  dignity  of  the 
subject."  Certain  it  is,  if  these  men  are  true  to  their 
own  principles,  that  notwithstanding  the  high  reve 
rence  and  esteem  pretended  to  be  borne  by  them  and 
their  church  to  the  Scriptures,  they  must  heartily 
despise  them,  and  wish  them  out  of  the  way  :  and 
even  look  upon  it  as  a  great  oversight  of  the  Divine 
Providence  to  trouble  his  church  with  a  book, 
which,  if  their  discourses  be  of  any  consequence, 
can  stand  catholics  in  no  stead  at  all,  and  is  so 
dangerous  and  mischievous  a  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  heretics. 


SECT,  HI. 

§•  l'  HAVING  thus  taken  a  view  of  his 
ing  the  rule  of  opinion,  and  considered  how  much  he 

attributes  to  oral  tradition,  and  how 
little  to  the  Scriptures;  before  I  assail  his  hypo 
thesis,  I  shall  lay  down  the  protestant  rule  of 
faith ;  not  that  so  much  is  necessary  for  the  answer 
ing  of  his  book,  but  that  he  may  have  no  colour  of 
objection  that  I  proceed  altogether  in  the  destructive 
way.  and  overthrow  his  principle,  as  he  calls  it, 
without  substituting  another  in  his  room.  The 
opinion  then  of  the  protestants  concerning  the  rule 
of  faith,  is  this,  in  general :  That  those  books  which 
we  call  the  Holy  Scriptures,  are  the  means  whereby 
the  Christian  doctrine  hath  been  brought  down  to 
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us.  And  that  he  may  now  clearly  understand  this, 
together  with  the  grounds  of  it,  (which  in  reason  he 
ought  to  have  done  before  he  had  forsaken  us)  I 
shall  declare  more  particularly  in  these  following 
propositions, 

$.  2.  First,  That  the  doctrine  of  Christian  religion 
was  by  Christ  delivered  to  the  apostles,  and  by 
them  first  preached  to  the  world,  and  afterwards  by 
them   committed   to    writing;    which   writings,   or 
books,  have  been  transmitted  from  one  age  to  an 
other  down  to  us :  so  far  I  take  to  be  granted  by  our 
present  adversaries.     That  the   Christian  doctrine 
was  by  Christ  delivered  to  the  apostles,  and  by  them 
published  to  the  world,  is  part  of  their  own  hypo 
thesis  :    that  this  doctrine  was  afterwards  by  the 
apostles  committed  to  writing,  he  also  grants,  corol. 
29.*  "  It  is  certain  the  apostles  taught  the 
same  doctrine  they  writ ;"  and  if  so,  it 
must  be  as  certain  that  they  writ  the  same  doctrine 
which  they  taught.     I  know  it  is  the  general  tenet 
of  the  papists,   that  the  Scriptures  do  not  contain 
the   entire  body   of  Christian   doctrine,   but  that 
besides  the  doctrines  contained  in  Scripture,  there 
are  also  others  brought  down  to    us    by  oral    or 
unwritten  tradition.     But  Mr.  S.  who  supposeth 
the  whole  doctrine  of  Christian  religion  to  be  cer 
tainly  conveyed  down  to  us  solely  by  oral  tradition, 
doth  not  any  where,  that  I  remember,  deny  that  all 
the  same  doctrine  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures; 
only  he  denies  the  Scriptures  to  be  a  means  suffi 
cient  to  convey  this  doctrine  to  us  with  certainty,  so 
that  we  can  by  them  be  infallibly  assured  what  is 
Christ's  doctrine,  and  what  not     Nay,  he  seems  in 
that  passage  I  last  cited  to  grant  this,  in  saying  that 
the  apostles  did  both  teach   and  write   the   same 
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doctrine.  I  am  sure  Mr.  White  (whom  he  follows  very 
closely  through  his  whole  book)  does  not  deny  this 
in  his  "  Apology  for  Tradition,"*  where 
he  saith,  that  "  it  is  not  the  catholic  posi 
tion,  that  all  its  doctrines  are  not  contained  in  the 
Scriptures."  And  that  those  writings  or  books  which 
we  call  the  Holy  Scriptures,  have  been  transmitted 
down   to  us,  is  unquestionable   matter  of  fact,  and 
granted  universally  by  the  papists,  as  to  all  those 
books  which  are  owned  by  protestants  for  canonical. 
§.  3.  Secondly,  That  the  way  of  writing  is  a  suffi 
cient  means  to  convey  a  doctrine  to  the  knowledge 
of  those  who  live  in  times  very  remote  from  the  age 
of  its  first  delivery.     According  to  his  hypothesis, 
there  is  no  possible  way  of  conveying  a  doctrine 
with  certainty  and  security   besides  that   of  oral 
tradition;  the  falsehood  of  which  will  sufficiently 
appear,    when   I    shall  have  shewn,  that  the  true 
properties  of  a  rule  of  faith  do  agree  to  the  Scrip 
tures,  and  not  to  oral  tradition.     In  the  mean  time  I 
shall  only  offer  this  to  his  consideration — that  what 
ever  can  be  orally  delivered  in  plain  and  intelligible 
words,  may  be  written  in  the  same  words  ;  and  that 
a  writing  or  book  which  is  public,  and   in  every 
one's  hand,  may  be  conveyed  down  with  at  least  as 
much    certainty    and    security,    and    with   as  little 
danger  of  alteration,  as  an  oral  tradition.     And  if 
so,  I  understand  not  what  can  render  it  impossible 
for  a  book  to  convey  down  a  doctrine  to  the  know 
ledge  of  after  ages.     Besides,  if  he  had  looked  well 
about    him,  he  could   not   but  have   apprehended 
some  little  inconvenience  in  making  that  an  essential 
part   of  his  hypothesis,  which  is  contradicted  by 
plain  and  constant  experience:  for  that  any  kind 
of  doctrine  may  In1  sufficiently  conveyed,  by  hooks, 
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to  the  knowledge  of  after  ages,  provided  those  books 
be  but  written  intelligibly,  and  preserved  from 
change  and  corruption  in  the  conveyance,  (both 
which  I  shall  be  so  bold  as  to  suppose  possible)  is 
as  little  doubted  by  the  generality  of  mankind  as 
that  there  are  books.  And  surely  we  Christians 
cannot  think  it  impossible  to  convey  a  doctrine  to 
posterity  by  books,  when  we  consider  that  God 
himself  pitched  upon  this  way  for  conveyance  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Jewish  religion  to  after  ages ; 
because  it  is  not  likely  that  so  wise  an  agent  should 
pitch  upon  a  means  whereby  it  was  impossible  he 
should  attain  his  end. 

§.  4.  Thirdly,  That  the  books  of  Scripture  are 
sufficiently  plain,  as  to  all  things  necessary  to  be 
believed  and  practised.  He  that  denies  this,  ought 
in  reason  to  instance  in  some  necessary  point  of 
faith,  or  matter  of  practice,  which  is  not  in  some 
place  of  Scripture  or  other  plainly  delivered.  For 
it  is  not  a  sufficient  objection  to  say,*  That 
the  greatest  wits  among  the  protestants 
differ  about  the  sense  of  those  texts,  wherein  the 
generality  of  them  suppose  the  divinity  of  Christ  to 
be  plainly  and  clearly  expressed  ;  because  if  nothing 
were  to  be  accounted  sufficiently  plain,  but  what  it 
is  impossible  a  great  wit  should  be  able  to  wrest  to 
any  other  sense,  not  only  the  Scriptures,  but  all 
other  books,  and  (which  is  worst  of  all  to  him  that 
makes  this  objection)  all  oral  tradition,  would  fall 
into  uncertainty.  Doth  the  traditionary  church 
pretend  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity  is  con 
veyed  down  to  her  by  oral  tradition  more  plainly 
than  it  is  expressed  in  Scripture?  1  would  fain  know 
what  plainer  words  she  ever  used  to  express  this 
point  of  faith  by,  than  what  the  Scripture  useth, 
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which  expressly  calls  him  "  God,  the  true  God, 
God  over  all,  blessed  for  evermore."  If  it  be  said, 
that  those  who  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ  have 
been  able  to  evade  these  and  all  other  texts  of 
Scripture,  but  they  could  never  elude  the  defi 
nitions  of  the  church  in  that  matter ;  it  is  easily 
answered,  that  the  same  arts  would  equally  have 
eluded  both;  but  there  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  trouble  themselves  so  much  about  the  latter ; 
for  why  should  they  be  solicitous  to  wrest  the 
definitions  of  councils,  and  conform  them  to  their 
own  opinion,  who  had  no  regard  to  the  church's 
authority?  If  those  great  wits  (as  he  calls  them) 
had  believed  the  sayings  of  Scripture  to  be  of  no 
greater  authority  than  the  definitions  of  councils  ; 
they  would  have  answered  texts  of  Scripture,  as 
they  have  done  the  definitions  of  councils;  not  by 
endeavouring  to  interpret  them  to  another  sense, 
but  by  downright  denying  their  authority.  So  that 
it  seems  that  oral  tradition  is  liable  to  the  same 
inconvenience  with  the  written,  as  to  this  particular. 
§.  5.  And  of  this  I  shall  give  him  a  plain  instance 
in  two  great  wits  of  their  church,  the  present  pope 
arid  Mr.  White ;  the  one  the  head  of  the  traditionary 
church,  as  Mr.  S.  calls  it;  the  other  the  great 
master  of  the  traditionary  doctrine.  These  two 
great  wits,  the  pope  and  Mr.  White,  notwithstanding 
the  plainness  of  oral  tradition,  and  the  impossibility 
of  being  ignorant  of  it,  or  mistaking  it,  have  yet  been 
so  unhappy  as  to  differ  about  several  points  of  faith  ; 
insomuch  that  Mr.  White  is  unkindly  censured  for 
it  at  Rome,  and  perhaps  here  in  England  the  pope 
speeds  no  better  ;  however,  the  difference  continues 
still  so  wide,  that  Mr.  White  hath  thought  fit  to 
disobey  the  summons  of  his  chief  pastor,  and,  like  a 
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prudent  man,  rather  to  write  against  him  here  out  of 
harm's  way,  than  to  venture  the  infallibility  of  plain 
oral  tradition  for  the  doctrines  he  maintains,  against 
a  practical  tradition,  which  they  have  at  Rome,  of 
killing  heretics. 

Methinks  Mr.  S.  might  have  spared  his  brags,  that 
he  "hath  evinced  from  clear  reason,* 
that  it  is  far  more  impossible  to  make  a 
man  not  to  be,  than  not  to  know  what  is  riveted  into 
his  soul  by  so  oft-repeated  sensations  (as  the  Christ 
ian  faith  is  by  oral  and  practical  tradition);  and  that 
it  exceeds  all  the  power  of  nature  (abstracting  from 
the  cases  of  madness  and  violent  disease)  to  blot 
knowledge,  thus  fixed,  out  of  the  soul  of  one  single 
believer  ;"  insomuch,  "that  sooner  may  all  mankind 
perish,  than  the  regulative  virtue  of  tradition  mis 
carry  ;  nay,  sooner  may  the  sinews  of  entire  nature, 
by  overstraining,  crack,  and  she  lose  all  her  activity 
and  motion,  (that  is,  herself)  than  one  single  part 
of  that  innumerable  multitude  which  integrate  the 
vast  testification,  which  we  call  tradition,  can  possi 
bly  be  violated :"  when,  after  he  hath  told 

t  p  1 1 6 

us  f  that  the  city  of  Rome  was  blessed 
with  "  more  vigorous  causes  to  imprint  Christ's 
doctrine  at  first,  and  recommend  it  to  the  next  age, 
than  were  found  any  where  else;"  and  consequently, 
"  that  the  stream  of  tradition,  in  its  source  and  first 
putting  into  motion,  was  more  particularly  vigor 
ous  there,  than  in  any  other  see  ;  and  that  the  chief 
pastor  of  that  see  hath  a  particular  title  to  infallibi 
lity  built  upon  tradition,  above  any  other  pastor 
whatsoever;  not  to  dilate  on  the  particular  assist 
ances  to  that  bishop,  springing  out  of  his  divinely- 
constituted  office  :"  when,  I  say,  after  all  this  quaint 
reasoning,  and  rumbling  rhetoric,  about  the  infalli- 
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bility  of  oral  tradition,  and  the  particular  infalli 
bility  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  built  on  tradition,  we 
cannot  but  remember  that  this  great  oracle  of  oral 
tradition,  the  pope,  and  this  great  master  of  it, 
Mr.  White,  who  is  so  peculiarly  skilled  in  the  rule 
of  faith,  have  so  manifestly  declared  themselves 
to  differ  in  points  of  faith.  For  that  the  pope,  and 
his  congregation  general,  at  Rome,  have  condemned 
t  Mr.  wh.Exe-  a^  n^s  books  for  this  reason,  because f 
tasis,  p.  9.  "  they  contain  several  propositions  mani 
festly  heretical,"  is  a  sign  that  these  two  great  wits 
do  not  very  well  hit  it  in  matters  of  faith  ;  and  either 
that  they  do  not  both  agree  in  the  same  rule  of  faith, 
or  that  one  of  them  does  not  rightly  understand  it, 
or  not  follow  it.  And  now,  why  ciiay  not  that 
which  Mr.  S.  unjustly  says  concerning  the  use  of 
Scripture,  be  upon  this  account  justly  applied  to 
the  business  of  oral  tradition  ?f  If  we 
see  two  such  eminent  wits  among  the 
papists  (the  pope  and  Mr.  White)  making  use  of  the 
self-same,  and,  as  they  conceive,  the  best  advantages 
their  rule  of  faith  gives  them  ;  and  availing  them 
selves  the  best  they  can  by  acquired  skill,  yet  differ 
about  matters  of  faith  ;  what  certainty  can  we  under- 
takingly  promise  to  weaker  heads,  that  is,  to  the  ge 
nerality  of  the  papists,  in  whom  the  governors  of  the 
church  do  professedly  cherish  ignorance,  for  the  in 
creasing  of  their  devotion  ? 

§.  6*.  Fourthly,  We  have  sufficient  assurance  that 
the  books  of  Scripture  are  conveyed  down  to  us 
without  any  material  corruption  or  alteration.  And 
he  that  denies  this,  must  either  reject  the  authority 
of  all  books,  because  we  cannot  be  certain  whether 
they  be  the  same  now  that  they  were  at  first ;  or  else, 
give  some  probable  reason  why  these  should  be  more 
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liable  to  corruption  than  others.  But  any  man  that 
considers  things,  will  easily  find,  that  it  is  much 
more  improbable  that  these  books  should  have  been 
either  wilfully  or  involuntarily  corrupted,  in  any 
thing  material  to  faith  or  a  good  life,  than  any  other 
books  in  the  world  ;  whether  we  consider  the  pecu 
liar  providence  of  God  engaged  for  the  preservation 
of  them,  or  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  these 
books.  If  they  were  written  by  men  divinely  in 
spired,  and  are  of  use  to  Christians,  as  is  acknow 
ledged  (at  least  in  words)  on  all  hands,  nothing  is 
more  credible,  than  that  the  same  Divine  Provi 
dence  which  took  care  for  the  publishing  of  them, 
would  likewise  be  concerned  to  preserve  them  entire. 
And,  if  we  consider  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
these  books,  we  shall  find  it  morally  impossible  that 
theyshould  have  been  materially  corrupted,  because, 
being  of  universal  and  mighty  concernment,  and  at 
first  diffused  into  many  hands,  and  soon  after  trans 
lated  into  most  languages,  and  most  passages  in  them 
cited  in  books  now  extant,  and  all  these  now  agree 
ing  in  all  matters  of  importance,  we  have  as  great  as 
surance  as  can  be  had  concerning  any  tiling  of  this 
nature,  that  they  have  not  suffered  any  material  alter 
ation,  and  far  greater  than  any  man  can  have  con 
cerning  the  incorruption  of  their  oral  tradition,  as  I 
shall  shew,  when  1  come  to  answer  the  thing  which 
he  calls  demonstration. 

§.  7.  Fifthly,  That  de facto  the  Scripture  hath  been 
acknowledged  by  all  Christians,  in  former  ages,  to  be 
the  means  whereby  the  doctrine  of  Christ  hath  with 
greatest  certainty  been  conveyed  to  them.  One  good 
evidence  of  this  is,  that  the  primitive  adversaries 
of  Christian  religion  did  always  look  upon  the 
Scripture  as  the  standard  and  measure  of  the  Christ- 
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ian  doctrine,  and  in  all  their  writings  against  Christ 
ianity,  took  that  for  granted  to    be  the  Christian 
faith   which  was  contained  in   those  books ;  there 
having  not  as  yet  any  philosopher  risen  up  who  had 
demonstrated  to  the  world,  that  a  doctrine  could 
not,  with  sufficient  certainty  and  clearness,  be  con 
veyed  by  writing,  from  one  age  to  another.   But  how 
absurd  had  this  method  of  confuting  Christian  re 
ligion  been,  if  it  had  been  then  the  public  profes 
sion  of  Christians,  that  the  Scriptures  were  not  the 
rule  of  their  faith  ?    Plow  easy  had  it  been  for  the 
fathers,  who  apologized  for,  and  defended  Christ 
ian  religion,  to  havet  old  them,  they  took  a  wrong 
measure  of  their  doctrine ;  for  it  \vas  not  the  princi 
ple  of  Christians,  that  their  faith  was  conveyed  to 
them  by  the  Scriptures,  and  therefore  it  was  a  fond 
undertaking  to  attack  their  religion  that  way  ;  but  if 
they  would  effectually  argue  against  it,  they  ought 
to  inquire  what  that  doctrine  was  which  was  orally 
delivered   from  father  to  son,  without   which   the 
Scriptures  could  signify  no  more  to  them  than  an  un 
known  cipher  without  a  key  ;  being  of  themselves, 
without  the  light  of  oral  tradition,  only  a  heap  of 
unintelligible  words,  "  unsensed  characters,  and  ink 
variously  figured  in  a  book;"  and,  therefore,  it  was 
a  gross  mistake  in  them  to  think  they  could  under 
stand  the  Christian  religion  (like  their  own  philoso 
phy)  by  reading  of  those  books,  or  confute  it  by  im 
pugning  them.  Thus  the  fathers  might  have  defended 
their  religion  ;  nay,  they  ought  in  all  reason  to  have 
taken  this  course,  and  to  have  appealed  from  those 
dead  senseless  books  to  the  "true  rule  of  faith,  the 
living  voice  of  the  church  essential."  But  doth  Mr.  S. 
find  any  thing  to  this  purpose  in  the  apologies  of  the 
fathers?   If  he  hath  discovered  any  such  matter,  he 
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might  do  well  to  acquaint  the  world  with  it,  and 
make  them  wiser;  in  the  mean  time,  I  shall  inform 
him  what  I  have  found,  that  the  fathers  never  except 
against  that  method,  but  appeal  frequently  from  the 
slanderous  reports  and  misrepresentations  which 
were  made  of  their  doctrine,  to  the  books  of  Scrip 
ture,  as  the  true  standard  of  it. 

$.  8.  Another  evidence  that  Christians  in  all  ages 
since  the  apostles'  times,  have  owned  the  Scriptures 
for  the  rule  of  their  faith,  is,  that  the  fathers,  in 
their  homilies,  did  use  constantly  to  declare  to  the 
people,  what  they  were  to  believe,  and  what  they 
were  to  practise,  out  of  the  Scriptures  ;  which  had 
been  most  absurd  and  senseless,  had  they  believed 
not  the  Scriptures,  but  something  else,  to  have  been 
the  rule  of  faith  and  manners.  For  what  could  tend 
more  to  the  seducing  of  the  people  from  Mr.  S.'s 
supposed  rule  of  faith,  oral  tradition,  than  to  make 
a  daily  practice  of  declaring  and  confirming  the  doc 
trines  of  the  Christian  faith  from  the  Scriptures? 
Had  the  ancient  fathers  been  right  for  Mr.  S.'s  way, 
they  would  not  have  built  their  doctrine  upon  Scrip 
ture  ;  perhaps  not  have  mentioned  it,  for  fear  of  giv 
ing  the  people  an  occasion  to  grow  familiar  with  so 
dangerous  a  book,  but  rather,  as  their  more  prudent 
posterity  have  done,  would  have  locked  it  up  from 
the  people  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  have  set  open 
the  stores  of  good  wholesome  traditions,  and  instead 
of  telling  them,  as  they  do  most  frequently,  "  Thus 
saith  the  Scripture,"  would  only  have  told  them,  This 
is  "the  voice  of  the  essential  church,  thus  it  hath 
been  delivered  down  by  hand  to  us  from  our  fore 
fathers." 

§.  9.  I  might  add,  for  a  third  evidence,  the  great 
malice  of  the  enemies  and  persecutors  of  Christianity 
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against  this  book,  and  their  cruel  endeavours  to  ex 
tort  it  out  of  the  hands  of  Christians,  and  destroy 
it  out  of  the  world,  that,  by  this  means,  they  might 
extirpate  Christianity  :    for  it  seems   they  thought 
that  the  abolishing  of  this  book  would  have  been  the 
ruin  of  that  religion.     But,  according  to  Mr.  S.'s 
opinion,  their  malice  wanted  wit ;  for  had  all  the 
Bibles  in  the  world  been  burned,  Christian  religion 
would   nevertheless  have  been   entirely   preserved, 
and  safely  transmitted  down  to  us,  "by  sense  written 
in  men's  hearts,"  with  the  good  help  of  Mr.  S.'s  de 
monstration.     Nay,  their  church  would  have  been  a 
great  gainer  by  it ;  for  this  occasion   and  parent  of 
all  heresy,  the  Scripture,  being  once  out  of  the  way, 
she  might  have  had  all  in  her  own  hands,  and  by 
leading  the  people  in  the  safe  paths  of  tradition,  and 
consequently   of  science,  might   have   made   them 
wise  enough  to  obey.     Well,  but  suppose  the  per 
secutors  of  Christianity  mistook  themselves  in  their 
design,  how  came  the  Christians  in  those  days  to  be 
so  tenacious  of  this  book,  that  rather  than  deliver 
it,  they  would  yield  up  themselves  to  torments  and 
death  ?    And  why  did  they  look  upon  those  who, 
out  of  fear,  delivered  up  their  books,  as  apostates 
and  renouncers  of  Christianity  ?   And  if  they  had 
not  thought  this  book  to  be  the  great  instrument  of 
their  faith  and  salvation,  and  if  it  had  really  been  of 
no  greater  consideration  than  Mr.  W.  and  Mr.  S. 
would  make  it;  why  should  they  be  so  loath  to  part 
with  a  few  "  unsensed  characters,  waxen-natured 
words,  fit  to  be  played  upon  diversely  by  quirks  of 
wit,  that  is,  apt  to  blunder  and  confound,  but  to 
clear  little  or  nothing?"    Why  should  they  value 
their  lives  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  as  to  throw  them  away 
for  a  few  insignificant  scrawls,  and  to  shed  their 
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blood  for  "  a  little  ink  variously  figured  in  a  book  .?" 
Did  they  not  know,  that  the  safety  of  Christianity 
did  not  depend  upon  this  book  ?  Did  no  Christian 
then  understand  that,  which  (according  to  Mr.  S.) 
no  Christian  can  be  ignorant  of,  viz.  that  not  the 
Scripture,  "  but  unmistakable  and  indefectible  oral 
tradition"  was  the  rule  of  faith  ?  Why  did  they  not 
consider,  that  though  this  letter-rule  of  heretics 
had  been  consumed  to  ashes,  yet  their  faith  would 
have  lain  safe,  and  a  been  preserved  entire"  in  its 
* "  spiritual  causes,  men's  minds,  the 
noblest  pieces  in  nature  ?"  Some  of  them, 
indeed,  did  deliver  up  their  books,  and  were  called 
Traditores  ;  and  I  have  some  ground  to  believe,  that 
these  were  the  only  traditionary  Christians  of  that 
time,  and  that  the  rest  were  confessors  and  martyrs 
for  the  letter-rule.  And  if  this  be  not  evidence 
enough,  that  the  Scriptures  have  always  been  ac 
knowledged  by  Christians  for  the  rule  of  faith,  I 
shall,  when  I  come  to  examine  his  testimonies  for 
tradition,  (with  the  good  leave  of  his  distinction  be 
tween  speculators  and  testifiers)  prove,  by  most  ex 
press  testimony,  that  it  was  the  general  opinion  of 
the  fathers,  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  rule  of 
Christian  faith  ;  and  then,  if  his  demonstration  of 
the  infallibility  of  tradition  will  enforce,  that  as 
testifiers  they  must  needs  have  spoken  otherwise, 
who  can  help  it? 

SECT.  IV. 

§•.  1.  HAVING  thus  laid  down  the  pro-   HOW  much  Pro- 
testant  rule  of  faith,  with  the  grounds  of 
it,  all  that  now  remains  for  me  to  do  to- 
VOL.  x.  s 
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wards  the  clear  and  full  stating  of  the  controversy 
between  us,  is  to  take  notice  briefly,  and  with  due 
limitations, 

First,  How  much  the  protestants  do  allow  to  oral 
tradition. 

Secondly,  What  those  things  are  which  Mr.  S. 
thinks  fit  to  attribute  to  his  rule  of  faith,  which  we 
see  no  cause  to  attribute  to  ours  :  and  when  this 
is  done,  any  one  may  easily  discern  how  far  we 
differ. 

§.  2.  First,  How  much  protestants  do  allow  to 
oral  tradition. 

1.  We  grant  that  oral  tradition,  in  some  circum 
stances,  may  be  a  sufficient  way  of  conveying  a 
doctrine;  but  withal  we  deny,  that  such  circum 
stances  are  now  in  being.  In  the  first  ages  of  the 
world,  when  the  credenda,  or  articles  of  religion, 
and  the  agenda,  or  precepts  of  it,  were  but  few,  and 
such  as  had  the  evidence  of  natural  light;  when  the 
world  was  contracted  into  a  few  families  in  com 
parison,  and  the  age  of  men  ordinarily  extended  to 
six  or  seven  hundred  years ;  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
how  such  a  doctrine,  in  such  circumstances,  might 
have  been  propagated  by  oral  tradition,  without  any 
great  change  or  alterations.  Adam  lived  till  Me 
thuselah  was  above  two  hundred  years  old,  Methu 
selah  lived  till  Shern  was  near  a  hundred,  and  Shem 
outlived  Abraham :  so  that  this  tradition  need  not 
pass  through  more  than  two  hands  betwixt  Adam 
and  Abraham.  But  though  this  way  was  sufficient 
to  have  preserved  religion  in  the  world,  if  men  had 
not  been  wanting  to  themselves  ;  yet  we  find  it  did 
not  prove  effectual:  for,  through  the  corruption  and 
negligence  of  men  after  the  flood  (if  not  before), 
when  the  world  began  to  multiply,  and  the  age  of 
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mail  was  shortened,  the  knowledge  and  worship  of 
the  one  true  God  was  generally  lost  in  the  world. 
And  so  far  as  appears  by  Scripture  history  (the  only 
record  we  have  of  those  times)  when  God  called  out 
Abraham  from  Ui;  of  the  Chaldees,  the  whole  world 
was  lapsed  into  polytheism  and  idolatry.  There 
fore,  for  the  greater  security  of  religion  afterwards, 
when  the  posterity  of  Abraham  was  multiplied  into 
a  great  nation,  the  wisdom  of  God  did  not  think  fit 
to  entrust  the  doctrine  of  religion  any  longer  to  the 
fallible  and  uncertain  way  of  tradition,  but  com 
mitted  it  to  writing.  Now  that  God  pitched  upon 
this  way,  after  the  world  had  sadly  experienced  the 
unsuccessfulness  of  the  other,  seems  to  be  a  very  good 
evidence  that  this  was  the  better  and  more  secure 
way ;  it  being  the  usual  method  of  the  Divine  dis 
pensations  not  to  go  backward,  but  to  move  to 
wards  perfection,  and  to  proceed  from  that  which 
is  less  perfect  to  that  which  is  more.  And  the 
apostle's*  reasoning  concerning  the  two 

,.       .  ,   •-  ,  *  Heb.  viii.  7. 

covenants,  is  very  applicable  to  these 
two  methods  of  conveying  the  doctrine  of  religion  ; 
"  if  the  first  had  been  faultless,  then  should  no  place 
have  been  sought  for  a  second." 

§.  3.  So,  likewise,  when  Christ  revealed  his  doc 
trine  to  the  world,  it  was  not  in  his  life-time  com 
mitted  to  writing,  because  it  was  entertained  but  by 
a  few,  who  were  his  disciples  and  followers,  and 
who,  so  long  as  he  continued  with  them,  had  a 
living  oracle  to  teach  them.  After  his  death,  the 
apostles,  who  were  to  publish  this  doctrine  to  the 
world,  were  assisted  by  an  infallible  Spirit,  so  as 
they  were  secured  from  error  and  mistake  in  the  de 
livery  of  it.  But  when  this  extraordinary  assistance 
failed,  there  was  need  of  some  other  means  to  con- 

s  2 
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Tey  it  to  posterity,  that  so  it  might  be  a  fixed  and 
standing  rale  of  faith  and  manners  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  To  this  end  the  providence  of  God  took 
care  to  have  it  committed  to  writing.  And  that 
Mr.  S.  may  see  this  is  not  a  conjecture  of  protest- 
ants,  but  the  sense  of  former  times,  I  shall  refer 
him  to  St.  Chrysostom  (Homil.  1.  in  Matt.)  who 
tells  us,  "  That  Christ  left  nothing  in  writing  to  his 
apostles,  but  instead  thereof  did  promise  to  bestow 
upon  them  the  grace  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  saying, 
(John  xiv.)  '  He  shall  bring  all  things  to  your  re 
membrance,'  &c.  But  because  in  progress  of  time 
there  were  many  grievous  miscarriages,  both  in  mat 
ters  of  opinion,  and  also  of  life  and  manners;  there 
fore  it  was  requisite,  that  the  memory  of  this  doc 
trine  should  be  preserved  by  writing.'3  So  long  then 
as  the  apostles  lived,  who  were  thus  infallibly  as 
sisted,  the  way  of  oral  tradition  was  secure,  but  no 
longer;  nor  even  then,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
but  from  that  extraordinary  and  supernatural  assist 
ance  which  accompanied  the  deliverers. 

§.  4.  And  therefore  it  is  no  good  way  of  argument 
against  the  way  of  tradition  by  writing,  which  he 
#  lays  so  much  weight  upon,  *  "  That  the 

apostles  and  their  successors  went  not 
with  books  in  their  hands  to  preach  and  deliver 
Christ's  doctrine,  but  words  in  their  mouths ;  and 
that  primitive  antiquity  learned  their  faith  by  an 
other  method,  a  long  time  before  many  of  those 
books  were  universally  spread  among  the  vulgar." 
For  what  if  there  was  no  need  of  writing  this  doc 
trine,  whilst  those  living  oracles  the  apostles  were 
present  with  the  church;  doth  it  therefore  follow 
that  there  was  no  need  of  it  afterwards  when  the 
apostles  were  dead,  and  that  extraordinary  and  su- 
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pernatural  assistance  was  ceased  ?  If  the  preachers 
now-a-days  could  give  us  any  such  assurance,  and 
confirm  all  they  preach  by  such  frequent,  and  pub 
lic,  and  unquestionable  miracles,  as  the  apostles 
did  ;  then  we  need  not  examine  the  doctrines  they 
taught  by  any  other  rule,  but  ought  to  regulate  our 
belief  by  what  they  delivered  to  us :  but  seeing  this 
is  not  the  case,  that  ought  in  all  reason  to  be  the 
rule  of  our  faith,  which  hath  brought  down  to  us 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  with  the  greatest  certainty ; 
and  this  I  shall  prove  the  Scriptures  to  have  done. 

§.  5.  So  that  in  those  circumstances  I  have  men 
tioned,  we  allow  oral  tradition  to  have  been  a  suf 
ficient  way  of  conveying  a  doctrine;  but  now  con 
sidering  the  great  increase  of  mankind,  and  the 
shortness  of  man's  life  in  these  latter  ages  of  the 
world,  and  the  long  tract  of  time  from  the  apostle's 
age  down  to  us,  and  the  innumerable  accidents 
whereby  in  the  space  of  one  thousand  five  hundred 
years,  oral  tradition  might  receive  insensible  altera 
tions,  so  as  at  last  to  become  quite  another  thing 
from  what  it  was  at  first,  by  passing  through  many 
hands ;  in  which  passage  all  the  mistakes  and  cor 
ruptions  which  (in  the  several  ages  through  which 
it  was  transmitted)  did  happen,  either  through  ig 
norance,  or  forgetfulness,  or  out  of  interest  and  de 
sign,  are  necessarily  derived  into  the  last ;  so  that 
the  farther  it  goes,  the  more  alteration  it  is  liable 
to ;  because  as  it  passeth  along,  more  errors  and 
corruptions  are  infused  into  it :  I  say,  considering 
all  this,  we  deny,  that  the  doctrine  of  Christian  re 
ligion  could,  with  any  probable  security  and  cer 
tainty,  have  been  conveyed  down  to  us  by  the  way 
of  oral  tradition  ;  and  therefore  do  reasonably  be- 
Sieve,  that  God,  foreseeing  this,  did  in  his  wisdom  so 
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order  things,  that  those  persons  who  were  assiste4 
by  an  infallible  Spirit  in  the  delivery  of  this  doctrine 
should,  before  they  left  the  world,  commit  it  to 
writing ;  which  was  accordingly  done  :  and  by  this 
instrument  the  doctrine  of  faith  hath  been  conveyed 
down  to  us. 

§.  6,  Secondly,  We  allow,  that  tradition,  oral  and 
written,  do  give  us  sufficient  assurance  that  the 
books  of  Scripture  which  we  now  have,  are  the  very 
books  which  were  written  by  the  apostles  and  evan 
gelists  :  nay,  farther,  that  oral  tradition  alone  is  a 
competent  evidence  in  this  case;  but  withal  we 
deny,  that  oral  tradition  is  therefore  to  be  accounted 
the  rule  of  faith. 

The  general  assurance  that  we  have  concerning 
books  written  long  ago,  that  they  are  so  ancient, 
and  \vere  \vritten  by  those  whose  names  they  bear, 
is  a  constant  and  uncontrolled  tradition  of  this, 
transmitted  from  one  age  to  another,  partly  orally, 
and  partly  by  the  testimony  of  other  books.  Thus 
much  is  common  to  Scripture  with  other  books. 
But  then  the  Scriptures  have  this  peculiar  advan 
tage  above  other  books — that,  being  of  a  greater  and 
more  universal  concernment,  they  have  been  more 
common  and  in  every  body's  hands,  more  read  and 
studied  than  any  other  books  in  the  world  whatso 
ever  ;  and,  consequently,  they  have  a  more  uni 
versal  and  better-grounded  attestation.  Moreover, 
they  have  not  only  been  owned  universally  in  all 
ages  by  Christians  (except  three  or  four  books  of 
them,  which  for  some  time  were  questioned  by  some 
churches,  but  have  since  been  generally  received), 
but  the  greatest  enemies  of  our  religion,  the  Jews 
and  heathens,  never  questioned  the  antiquity  of 
them,  but  have  always  taken  it  for  granted,  that 
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they  were  the  very  books  which  the  apostles  wrote. 
And  this  is  as  great  an  assurance  as  we  can  have 
concerning  any  ancient  book,  without  a  particular 
and  immediate  revelation. 

§.  7.  And  this  concession  doth  not,  as  Mr.  S.  sup- 
poseth,  make  oral  tradition  to  be  finally  the  rule 
of  faith  ;  for  the  meaning  of  this  question  (What  is 
the  rule  of  faith  ?)  is,  What  is  the  next  and  imme 
diate  means  whereby  the  knowledge  of  Christ's  doc 
trine  is  conveyed  to  us  ?  So  that  although  oral  tra 
dition  be  the  means  whereby  we  come  to  know  that 
these  are  the  books  of  Scripture,  yet  these  books 
are  the  next  and  immediate  means  whereby  we  come 
to  know  what  is  Christ's  doctrine,  and  consequently 
what  we  are  to  believe. 

§.  8.  Nor  doth  this  concession  make  oral  tradi 
tion  to  be  the  rule  of  faith  by  a  parity  of  reason  ; 
as  if,  because  we  acknowledge  that  oral  tradition 
alone  can  with  competent  certainty  transmit  a  book 
to  after  ages,  we  must  therefore  grant  that  it  can 
with  as  much  certainty  convey  a  doctrine  consisting 
of  several  articles  of  faith  (nay,  very  many,  as  Mr. 
White  acknowledges*)  and  many  laws  * RUSIIW. Diau. 
and  precepts  of  life:  so  because  oral  scct*9' 
tradition  sufficiently  assures  us  that  this  is  magna 
charta,  and  that  the  statute-book,  in  which  are  con 
tained  "  those  laws  which  it  concerns  every  man  to 
be  skilful  in  ;"  therefore,  by  like  parity  of  reason,  it 
must  follow,  that  tradition  itself  is  better  than  a 
book,  even  "  the  best  way  imaginable  to  convey 
down  such  laws  to  us."  Mr.  S.  saithf 
expressly  it  is  ;  but  how  truly,  I  appeal 
to  experience,  and  the  wisdom  of  all  lawgivers,  who 
seem  to  think  otherwise.  Tradition  is  already  de 
fined  to  us,  u  a  delivery  down  from  hand  to  hand 
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of  the  sense  and  faith  of  forefathers,"  i.  e.  of  the  gos 
pel  or  message  of  Christ.  Now  suppose  any  oral 
message,  consisting  of  a  hundred  particularities, 
were  to  be  delivered  to  a  hundred  several  persons 
of  different  degrees  of  understanding  and  memory, 
by  them  to  be  conveyed  to  a  hundred  more,  who 
were  to  convey  it  to  others,  and  so  onwards  to  a 
hundred  descents  ;  is  it  probable  this  message,  with 
all  the  particularities  of  it,  would  be  as  truly  con 
veyed  through  so  many  mouths,  as  if  it  were  written 
down  in  so  many  letters,  concerning  which  every 
bearer  should  need  to  say  no  more  than  this,  that 
it  was  delivered  to  him  as  a  letter  written  by  him 
whose  name  was  subscribed  to  it  ?  I  think  it  not 
probable,  though  the  men's  lives  were  concerned 
every  one  for  the  faithful  delivery  of  his  errand  or 
letter :  for  the  letter  is  a  message  which  no  man  can 
mistake  in,  unless  he  will ;  but  the  errand,  so  diffi 
cult,  and  perplexed  with  its  multitude  of  particu 
lars,  that  it  is  an  equal  wager  against  every  one  of 
the  messengers,  that  he  either  forgets,  or  mistakes 
something  in  it ;  it  is  ten  thousand  to  one,  that  the 
first  hundred  do  not  all  agree  in  it ;  it  is  a  million  to 
one,  that  the  next  succession  do  not  all  deliver  it 
truly  ;  for  if  any  one  of  the  first  hundred  mistook 
or  forgot  any  thing,  it  is  then  impossible  that  he 
that  received  it  from  him  should  deliver  it  right; 
and  so  the  farther  it  goes  the  greater  changes  it  is 
liable  to.  Yet,  after  all  this,  I  do  not  say  but  it 
may  be  demonstrated,  in  Mr.  S.'s  way,  to  have  more 
of  certainty  in  it  than  the  original  letter. 

§.  9.  Thirdly,  We  allow,  that  the  doctrine  of 
Christian  religion  hath  in  all  ages  been  preached 
to  the  people  by  the  pastors  of  the  church,  and 
taught  by  Christian  parents  to  their  children  ;  but 
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with  great  difference,  by  some  more  plainly,  and 
truly,  and  perfectly  ;  by  others  with  less  care  and 
exactness,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of 
ability  and  integrity  in  pastors  or  parents ;  and  like 
wise  with  very  different  success,  according  to  the 
different  capacities  and  dispositions  of  the  learners. 
We  allow,  likewise,  that  there  hath  been  a  constant 
course  of  visible  actions,  conformable,  in  some  mea 
sure,  to  the  principles  of  Christianity;  but  then  we 
say,  that  those  outward  acts  and  circumstances  of 
religion  may  have  undergone  great  variations,  and 
received  great  change,  by  the  addition  to  them,  and 
defalcation  from  them,  in  several  ages.  That  this 
not  only  is  possible,  but  hath  actually  happened,  I 
shall  shew  when  I  come  to  answer  his  demonstra 
tion.  Now,  that  several  of  the  main  doctrines  of 
faith  contained  in  the  Scripture,  and  actions  therein 
commanded,  have  been  taught  and  practised  by 
Christians  in  all  ages  (as  the  articles  summed  up  in 
the  apostles'  creed,  the  use  of  the  two  sacraments) 
is  a  good  evidence  so  far,  that  the  Scriptures  con 
tain  the  doctrine  of  Christian  religion.  But  then,  if 
we  consider  how  we  come  to  know  that  such  points 
of  faith  have  been  taught,  and  such  external  actions 
practised,  in  all  ages,  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  there 
is  a  present  multitude  of  Christians  that  profess  to 
have  received  such  doctrines  as  ever  believed  and 
practised,  and  from  hence  to  infer  that  they  were 
so ;  the  inconsequence  of  which  argument  I  shall 
have  a  better  occasion  to  shew  afterwards  :  but  he 
that  will  prove  this  to  any  man's  satisfaction,  must 
make  it  evident  from  the  best  monuments  and  re 
cords  of  several  ages,  that  is,  from  the  most  authentic 
books  of  those  times,  that  such  doctrines  have  in  all 
those  ages  been  constantly  and  universally  taught 
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and  practised.  But  then,  if,  from  those  records  of 
former  times,  it  appear  that  other  doctrines,  not 
contained  in  the  Scriptures,  were  not  taught  and 
practised  universally  in  all  ages,  but  have  crept  in 
by  degrees,  some  in  one  age,  and  some  in  another, 
according  as  ignorance  and  superstition  in  the 
people,  ambition  and  interest  in  the  chief  pastors  of 
the  church,  have  ministered  occasion  and  opportu 
nity  ;  and  that  the  innovators  of  these  doctrines 
and  practices,  have  all  along  pretended  to  confirm 
them  out  of  Scripture  as  the  acknowledged  rule  of 
faith;  and  have  likewise  acknowledged  the  books 
of  Scripture  to  have  descended  without  any  mate 
rial  corruption  or  alteration  (all  which  will  suffi 
ciently  appear  in  the  process  of  my  discourse) ; 
then  cannot  the  oral  and  practical  tradition  of  the 
present  church,  concerning  any  doctrine,  as  ever 
believed  and  practised,  which  hath  no  real  founda 
tion  in  Scripture,  be  any  argument  against  these 
books,  as  if  they  did  not  fully  and  clearly  contain 
the  Christian  doctrine.  And  to  say  the  Scripture 
is  to  be  interpreted  by  oral  and  practical  tradition, 
is  no  more  reasonable  than  it  would  be  to  interpret 
the  ancient  books  of  the  law  by  the  present  prac 
tice  of  it;  which  every  one,  that  compares  things 
fairly  together,  must  acknowledge  to  be  full  of  de 
viations  from  the  ancient  law. 


SECT.  V. 


HOW  much  Mr.  s.  §•    L  SECONDLY,  How  much  more  he 
attributes  to  his    attributes  to  his  rule  of  faith,  than  we 

rule  of  faith  more         . 

than protestants to  think  fit  to  attribute  to  ours. 

1 .  We  do  not  say,  that  it  is  impossible, 
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in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  this  rule  should  fail, 
that  is,  either  that  these  books  should  cease  to  de 
scend,  or  should  be  corrupted.  This  we  do  not  at 
tribute  to  them,  because  there  is  no  need  we  should. 
We  believe  the  providence  of  God  will  take  care  of 
them,  and  secure  them  from  being  either  lost  or 
materially  corrupted  ;  yet  we  think  it  very  possible 
that  all  the  books  in  the  world  may  be  burned  or 
otherwise  destroyed  :  all  that  we  affirm  concerning 
our  rule  of  faith,  is,  that  it  is  abundantly  sufficient 
(if  men  be  not  wanting  to  themselves)  to  convey  the 
Christian  doctrine  to  all  successive  ages ;  and  we 
think  him  very  unreasonable  that  expects  that  God 
should  do  more  than  what  is  abundantly  enough, 
for  the  perpetuating  of  Christian  religion  in  the 
world. 

§.  2.  Secondly,  Nor  do  we  say,  that  that  certainty 
and  assurance  which  we  have,  that  these  books  are 
the  same  that  were  written  by  the  apostles,  is  a  first 
and  self-evident  principle  :  but  only  that  it  is  a  truth 
capable  of  evidence  sufficient,  and  as  much  as  we 
can  have  for  a  thing  of  that  nature.  Mr.  S.  may,  if 
he  please,  say  that  tradition's  certainty  is  a  first  and 
self-evident  principle  ;  but  then  he  that  says  this, 
should  take  heed  how  he  takes  upon  him  to  demon 
strate  it.  Aristotle  was  so  wise  as  never  to  demon 
strate  first  principles,  for  which  he  gives  this  very 
good  reason — because  they  cannot  be  demonstrated. 
And  most  prudent  men  are  of  opinion,  that  a  self- 
evident  principle,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  should 
not  be  demonstrated,  because  it  needs  not :  for  to 
what  purpose  should  a  man  write  a  book  to  prove 
that  which  every  man  must  assent  to  without  any 
proof,  so  soon  as  it  is  propounded  to  him?  1  have 
always  taken  a  self-evident  principle  to  be  such  a 
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proposition,  as  having  in  itself  sufficient  evidence 
of  its  own  truth,  and  not  needing  to  be  made  evi 
dent  by  any  thing  else.  If  I  be  herein  mistaken,  I 
desire  Mr.  S.  to  inform  me  better. 

<§.  3.  So  that  the  true  state  of  the  controversy  be 
tween  us,  is,  whether  oral  and  practical  tradition,  in 
opposition  to  writing  and  books,  be  the  only  way 
and  means  whereby  the  doctrine  of  Christ  can  with 
certainty  and  security  be  conveyed  down  to  us,  who 
live  at  this  distance  from  the  age  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  :  this  he  affirms,  and  the  protestants  deny, 
not  only  that  it  is  the  'sole  means,  but  that  it  is  suf 
ficient  for  the  certain  conveyance  of  this  doctrine  ; 
and  withal  affirm,  that  this  doctrine  hath  been  con 
veyed  down  to  us  by  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture, 
as  the  proper  measure  and  standard  of  our  religion  : 
but  then  they  do  not  exclude  oral  tradition  from 
being  one  means  of  conveying  to  us  the  certain 
knowledge  of  these  books  ;  nor  do  they  exclude  the 
authentic  records  of -former  ages,  nor  the  constant 
teaching  and  practice  of  this  doctrine,  from  being 
subordinate  means  and  helps  of  conveying  it  from 
one  age  to  another ;  nay,  so  far  are  they  from  ex 
cluding  these  concurrent  means,  that  they  suppose 
them  always  to  have  been  used,  and  to  have  been  of 
great  advantage  for  the  propagating  and  explaining 
of  this  doctrine,  so  far  as  they  have  been  truly  sub 
ordinate  to,  and  regulated  by,  these  sacred  oracles, 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  which,  they  say,  do  truly  and 
fully  contain  that  doctrine  which  Christ  delivered 
to  his  apostles,  and  they  preached  to  the  world.  To 
illustrate  this  by  an  instance  :  Suppose  there  were  a 
controversy  now  on  foot,  how  men  might  come  to 
know  what  was  the  true  art  of  logic  which  Ari 
stotle  taught  his  scholars;  and  some  should  be  of 
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opinion,  that  the  only  way  to  know  this  would  be 
by  oral  tradition  from  his  scholars ;  which  we  might 
easily  understand  by  consulting  those  of  the  present 
age,  who  learned  it  from  those  who  received  it  from 
them,  who  at  last  had  it  from  Aristotle  himself: 
but  others  should  think  it  the  surest  way  to  study 
his  Organon,  a  book  acknowledged  by  all  his 
scholars  to  have  been  written  by  himself,  and  to 
contain  that  doctrine  which  he  taught  them.  They 
who  take  this  latter  course,  suppose  the  authority 
of  oral  tradition  for  the  conveying  to  them  the  know 
ledge  of  this  book  ;  and  do  suppose  this  doctrine 
to  have  been  taught  and  practised  in  all  ages,  and  a 
great  many  books  to  have  been  written  by  way  of 
comment  and  explication  of  this  doctrine  ;  and  that 
these  have  been  good  helps  of  promoting  the  know 
ledge  of  it.  And  they  may  well  enough  suppose 
all  this,  and  yet  be  of  opinion  that  the  truest  measure 
and  standard  of  Aristotle's  doctrine  is  his  own 
book  ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  fond  thing  in  any  man, 
by  forcing  an  interpretation  upon  his  book,  either 
contrary ,uto,  or  very  foreign  and  remote  from,  the 
obvious  sense  of  his  words,  to  go  about  to  reconcile 
this  book  with  that  method  of  disputing  which  is 
used  by  the  professed  Aristotelians  of  the  present 
age,  and  with  all  that  scholastic  jargon  which 
Mr.  S.  learned  at  Lisbon,  and  has  made  him  so  great 
a  man  in  the  science  of  all  controversy,  as  even  to 
enable  him  to  demonstrate  first  and  self-evident 
principles,  a  trick  not  to  be  learned  out  of  Aristotle's 
Organon.  The  application  is  so  easy  that  I  need 
not  make  it. 


PART    II. 

Concerning  the  Properties  of  the  Rule  of  Faith  ;  and 
ichether  they  agree  solely  to  Oral  Tradition. 


SECT.  I. 

§.  1.  HAVING  thus  endeavoured  to  bring  the  contro 
versy  between  us  to  its  clear  and  true  state,  that  so 
we  might  not  quarrel  in  the  dark,  and  dispute  about 
we  know  not  what ;  I  come  now  to  grapple  more 
closely  with  his  book.  And  the  main  foundations 
of  his  discourse  may  be  reduced  to  these  three 
heads : 

First,  That  the  essential  properties  of  such  a 
way  and  means  as  can  with  certainty  and  security 
convey  down  to  us  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  belong 
solely  to  oral  tradition.  This  he  endeavours  to 
prove  in  his  five  first  discourses. 

Secondly,  That  it  is  impossible  that  this  way  of 
oral  tradition  should  fail.  And  this  he  pretends  to 
prove  in  his  four  last  discourses. 

Thirdly,  That  oral  tradition  hath  been  generally 
reputed  by  Christians  in  all  ages,  the  sole  way  and 
means  of  conveying  down  to  them  the  doctrine  of 
Christ.  And  this  he  attempts  to  shew  in  his  last 
chapter,  which  he  calls,  "  The  consent  of  authority 
to  the  substance  of  his  foregoing  discourses."  If  he 
make  good  these  three  things,  he  hath  acquitted 
himself  well  in  his  undertaking;  but  whether  he 
hath  made  them  good  or  not,  is  now  to  be  exa 
mined. 
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§.  2.  First,  Whether  the  essential  properties  of 
such  a  way  and  means  as  can  with  certainty  and 
security  convey  down  to  us  the  knowledge  of 
Christ's  doctrine,  belong  solely  to  oral  tradition  ? 

The  true  way  to  measure  the  essential  properties 
of  this  or  that  means,  is,  by  considering  its  suffi 
ciency  for  its  end :  for  whatsoever  is  necessary  to 
make  any  means  sufficient  for  the  obtaining  of  its 
end,  is  to  be  reputed  an  essential  property  of  that 
means,  and  nothing  else.  Now,  because  the  end 
we  are  speaking  of  is  the  conveyance  of  the  know 
ledge  of  Christ's  doctrine  to  all  those  who  are  con 
cerned  to  know  it,  in  such  a  manner  as  they  may 
be  sufficiently  certain  and  secure  that  it  hath  re 
ceived  no  change  or  corruption  from  what  it  was 
when  it  was  first  delivered  :  from  hence  it  appears, 
that  the  means  to  this  end  must  have  these  two  pro 
perties  :  First,  It  must  be  sufficiently  plain  and  in 
telligible.  2dly,  It  must  be  sufficiently  certain  to  us, 
that  is,  such  as  we  may  be  fully  satisfied  concerning 
it,  that  it  hath  received  no  corruption  or  alteration. 
If  it  have  these  two  conditions,  it  is  sufficient  for  its 
end  ;  but  if  it  want  either  of  them,  it  must  necessa 
rily  fall  short  of  its  end  :  for  if  it  be  not  plain  and 
intelligible,  it  cannot  convey  this  doctrine  to  our 
knowledge;  if  it  be  not  certain,  we  cannot  be  as 
sured,  that  that  doctrine  which  it  brings  down  to 
us  for  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  is  really  such. 

§.  3.  I  know  he  assigns  more  properties  of  this 
means,  which  he  calls  the  rule  of  faith  ;  but  upon 
examination,  it  will  appear  that  they  either  fall,  in 
with  these  two,  or  do  not  at  all  belong  to  it :  as, 

First,  That*  "  it  must  be  plain  and       #p  ^ 
self-evident  to  all,  as  to  its  existence." 
Nothing  can  be  more  frivolous  than  to  make  this  a 
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property  of  any  thing  ;  because  whosoever  inquires 
into  the  properties  of  a  thing,  is  supposed  to  be  al 
ready  satisfied  that  the  thing  is. 

*  P.  11.  Secondly,  That  it  be*  "  evidenceable 

as  to  its  ruling  power ;"  that  is,  as  he 
explains  himself,  f  <:  that  men  be  capable 
of  knowing  that  it  deserves  to  be  relied  on  as  a  rule." 
By  which  he  must  either  understand  the  certainty 
of  it ;  (and  then  it  falls  in  with  the  second  property  I 
mentioned,  and  is  the  same  with  the  sixth  which  he 
lays  down  ;)  or  else  he  means,  more  generally,  that  it 
is  the  property  of  a  rule,  that  men  be  capable  of 
knowing  that  it  hath  the  properties  of  a  rule  :  for  I 
understand  not  how  a  man  can  know  that  any  thing- 
deserves  to  be  relied  on  as  a  rule,  otherwise  than 
by  knowing  that  it  hath  the  properties  of  a  rule; 
that  is,  that  it  is  sufficient  for  its  end.  But  at  this 
rate  a  man  may  multiply  the  properties  of  things 
\vithout  end,  if  the  evidence  of  a  thing,  as  to  its  ex 
istence,  be  one  property  ;  and  then,  that  we  be  ca 
pable  of  knowing  that  it  is  such  a  thing,  be  another. 
§.  4.  Thirdly,  That  it  be  J  "  apt  to 
settle  and  justify  undoubting  persons." 
What  he  means  here  by  "  settling  undoubting  per 
sons,"  I  am  not  able,  on  a  sudden,  to  comprehend, 
because  I  understand  not  what  unsettles  a  man  be 
sides  doubting;  for  if  a  man  be  but  so  well  satisfied 
about  any  thing  as  to  have  no  doubt  concerning  it, 
I  do  not  easily  apprehend  how  he  can  be  settled 
better,  that  is,  how  his  mind  can  be  more  at  rest, 
than  not  to  doubt.  But  if  by  undoubting  persons 
he  means  those  who  do  not  doubt  for  the  present, 
but  afterwards  may  doubt,  then  I  perceive  what  he 
means  by  "  apt  to  settle  undoubting  persons,"  viz. 
apt  to  settle  persons  when  they  do  doubt,  that 
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is,  when  they  are  not  undoubtin'g  persons.  As  for 
"  justifying  undoubting  persons,"  if  he  means  that 
whosoever  securely  relies  on  this  rule  ought  of  right 
to  be  acquitted,  as  acting  rationally  in  so  doing;  this 
is  plainly  consequent  upon  the  two  properties  I  have 
laid  down :  for  if  the  means  of  conveying  Christ's 
doctrine  be  sufficiently  plain  and  certain,  every  man 
that  relies  upon  it  is  justified  in  so  doing,  because 
he  trusts  a  means  which  is  sufficient  for  its  end. 

§.  5.  Fourthly,  That*  it  be  "  apt  to  sa 
tisfy  fully  the  most  sceptical  dissenters 
and  rational  doubters."  For  its  aptitude  to  satisfy 
rational  doubters,  that  plainly  follows  from  the  suf 
ficient  certainty  of  it ;  but  why  it  should  be  a  ne 
cessary  property  of  a  rule  of  faith,  to  be  apt  to 
satisfy  the  most  sceptical  dissenter,  I  can  no  more 
divine,  than  I  can,  why  he  should  call  a  dissenter 
sceptical,  which  are  repugnant  terms :  for  a  scep 
tic  is  one  who  neither  assents  to  any  thing,  nor 
dissents  :  but  is  in  a  perpetual  suspense,  because  he 
looks  upon  every  opinion  as  balanced  by  a  contrary 
opinion  of  equal  probability,  without  any  inclina 
tion  of  the  scales  either  way.  But  if  by  "  the  most 
sceptical  dissenter"  he  means  only  a  sceptic,  one 
that  doth  not  believe  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  nor  any 
thing  else;  then  I  would  fain  know,  what  that  is 
which  in  reason  is  apt  fully  to  satisfy  such  a  per 
son.  If  any  thing  will,  sure  a  demonstration  will; 
but  there  is  no  aptitude  at  all  in  a  demonstration, 
to  satisfy  him  who  doubts  whether  there  be  any 
such  thing  as  a  demonstration,  and  likewise  ques 
tions  the  certainty  of  all  those  principles  from 
whence  any  conclusion  can  be  demonstrated.  And 
those  who  are  most  sceptical,  profess  to  doubt  of 
all  this. 

VOL.  x.  T 
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*  P.  12.  §.  G.  Fifthly,  That  it  *  be  "apt  to  con 
vince  the  most  obstinate  and  acute  adversary."  If 
the  rule  be  plain  and  certain,  the  most  acute  ad 
versary  may  be  convinced  by  it  if  he  will,  that  is,  if  he 
be  not  obstinate  ;  but  if  he  be  obstinate,  that  is,  such 
an  one  as  will  not  be  convinced,  but  will  persist  in  his 
error  in  despite  of  all  evidence  that  can  be  offered 
him,  then  I  must  profess  that  I  do  not  know  any 
kind  of  evidence  that  is  apt  to  convince  that  man 
who  will  not  be  convinced  by  any  reason  that  can  be 
propounded  to  him.  And  that  he  ought  not  to  have 
expected  this  from  any  rule  of  faith,  though  never 
so  self-evident,  he  might  have  learned  from  the  same 
author,  in  whom  he  may  find  his  chief  properties  of 
the  rule  of  faith,  if  he  had  but  had  the  patience  to 
have  considered  his  explication  of  them  ;  I  mean  Dr. 
t  Anaiys.  Fid.  Holden,  j"  who  lays  down  the  second  pro- 

1.1  c.  s.  perty  of  the  rule  of  faith  (or,  as  he  calls 
it,  "the  means  whereby  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
revealed  truth")  in  these  words :  "Another(viz.  condi 
tion  of  this  means,  &c.)  is,  That  it  be  apt  of  its  own 
nature  to  afford  the  greatest  true  and  rational  cer 
tainty,  to  all  men  without  exception,  to  whom  the 
knowledge  of  it  shall  come :  provided  they  be  fur 
nished  with  the  faculty  of  reason,  and  have  their 
minds  purified  from  all  passion  and  lust,  which  do 
(as  he  tells  us,  cap.  6.)  often  hinder  the  most  saga 
cious  persons  from  understanding  the  most  evident 
and  manifest  truth."  Now  I  suppose  obstinacy  to 
be  the  effects  of  passion  and  lust. 

If  Mr.  S.  mean,  that  the  rule  of  faith  must  be  apt 
to  conquer  obstinacy,  and  make  men  lay  it  aside,  I 
cannot  understand  this  neither  ;  unless  he  mean  that 
the  rule  of  faith  must  be  a  cudgel,  which  the  tradi 
tionary  church  have  been  good  at,  and  may  use  it 
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again  when  occasion  serves  ;  for  none  but  they  have 
a  title  to  it,  upon  a  church  account,  as  Mr.  S.  tells 
us,  corol.  10.  But  setting  aside  this,  I  do  not  know 
any  thing  else  that  is  apt  to  conquer  obstinacy :  not 
the  clearest  reason,  or  the  strongest  demonstration, 
for  that  I  am  sure  is  no  ways  fitted  to  combat  a  wil 
ful  and  unreasonable  humour  with  any  probability 
of  success.  And  if  any  one  doubt  of  this,  if  he  will 
but  make  trial,  he  may  easily  be  convinced  by  ex 
perience  how  unapt  obstinate  persons  are  to  be  con 
vinced  by  reason.  I  do  not  know  any  thing  that 
ever  carried  greater  evidence  than  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  preached  by  himself  and  his  apostles  to  the 
obstinate  Jews,  and  confirmed  by  multitudes  of  un 
questionable  miracles  ;  and  yet  we  do  not  find  by 
the  success  of  it,  that  it  was  so  very  apt  to  convince 
those  that  were  obstinate.  And  no  man  can  judge 
of  the  aptitude  of  a  means  to  an  end,  otherwise  than 
by  the  usual  and  frequent  success  of  it  when  it  is 
applied.  Nor  do  I  think  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
gospel  was  ever  intended  for  that  purpose.  God 
hath  provided  no  remedy  for  the  wilful  and  perverse, 
but  he  hath  done  that  which  is  sufficient  for  the 
satisfying  and  winning  over  of  those  who  are  teach 
able  and  willing  to  learn  :  and  such  a  disposition, 
supposeth  a  man  to  have  laid  asside  both  scepticism 
and  obstinacy. 

§.  7.  Sixthly,  That  *  it  be  u  certain  in 
itself." 

Seventhly,   Thatf  it  be  "  absolutely 
ascertainable  to  us." 

These  two  are  comprehended  in  the  second  pro 
perty  I  laid  down;  so  that  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  them,  but  that  the  last  looks  very  like  a  con 
tradiction,  "absolutely  ascertainable  to  us;"  which 
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is  to  say,  with  respect  to  us,  without  respect  to  us, 
for  absolutely  seems  to  exclude  respect,  and  to  us 
implies  it. 

Having  thus  shewn,  that  the  seven  properties  he 
mentions  are  either  coincident  with  those  two  I 
have  laid  down,  or  consequent  upon  them,  or  absurd 
and  impertinent;  it  remains,  that  the  true  properties 
of  a  rule  of  faith  are  those  two  which  I  first  named, 
and  no  more. 

SECT.  II. 

That  the  proper-  &      J      LET  us  no  w  see  no w  ne  eildeaVOUTS 

ties  of  a  rule  of   J 

faith  belong  to  to  shew,  that  these  properties  agree 
solely  to  oral  tradition.  He  tells  us 
there  are  but  two  pretenders  to  this  title  of  being  the 
rule  of  faith,  Scripture  and  oral  tradition ;  these 
properties  do  not  belong  to  Scripture,  and  they  do 
to  oral  tradition,  therefore  solely  to  it.  A  very 
good  argument,  if  he  can  prove  these  two  things — 
that  these  two  properties  do  not  belong  to  Scrip 
ture,  and  that  they  do  to  oral  tradition. 

§.  2.  In  order  to  the  proving  of  the  first,  that  these 
properties  do  not  belong  to  Scripture,  he  premiseth 
this  note,  *  that  "  we  cannot  by  the  Scrip 
tures  mean  the  sense  of  them,  but  the 
book,"  that  is,  such  or  such  characters  not  yet  sensed 
or  interpreted.     But  why  can  we  not,  by  the  Scrip 
tures,  mean  the  sense  of  them?  He  gives  this  clear  and 
admirable  reason,  Because  the  sense  of  the  Scrip 
ture  is,  "  the  things  to  be  known,  and  these  we  con 
fess  are  the  very  points  of  faith,  of  which  the  rule 
of  faith  is  to  ascertain  us."     Which  is  just  as  if  a 
man  should  reason  thus  :  Those  who  say  the  statute- 
book  can  convey   to  them   the  knowledge  of  the 
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statute-law,  cannot  by  the  statute-book   mean  the 
sense  of  it,  but  the  book  ;  that  is,  such  or  such  cha 
racters  not  yet  sensed  or  interpreted  ;  because  the 
sense  of  the  statute-book  is,  the  things  to  be  known, 
and  these  are  the  very  laws,  the  knowledge  whereof 
is  to  be  conveyed  to  them  by  this  book;   which  is  to 
say,  that  a  book  connot  convey  to  a  man  the  know 
ledge  of  any  matter,  because,  if  it  did,  it  would  con 
vey  to  him  the  thing  to  be  known.     But,  that  he  may 
further  see  what  excellent  reasoning  this  is,  I  shall 
apply  this  paragraph  to  oral  tradition,  for  the  argu 
ment  holds  every  whit  as  well  concerning  that.    To 
speak  to  them  then  in  their  own  language,  who  say 
that  oral  tradition  is  their  rule,  we  must  premise 
this  note — that  they  cannot  mean  by  oral  tradition 
the  sense  of  it,  that  is,  the  things  to  be  known  ;  for 
those,  they  confess,  are  the  very  points  of  faith,  of 
which  the  rule  of  faith  is  to  ascertain  us.     When 
they  say,   then,  that  oral  tradition   is  the   rule    of 
faith,    they  can  only    mean  by  oral  tradition  the 
words  wherein  it  is  delivered,  not  yet  sensed  or  in 
terpreted,  but  as  yet  to  be  sensed  ;  that  is,  such  or 
such  sounds,  with  their  aptness  to  signify  to  them 
assuredly  God's  mind,  or  ascertain  them   of  their 
faith ;  for  abstracting  from  the  sense  and  actual  sig 
nification  of  these  words,  there  is  nothing  imaginable 
left  but  those  sounds,  with  their  aptness  to  signify  it. 
When  he  hath  answered  this  argument,  he  will  have 
answered  his  own.     In  the  mean    while,  this  dis 
course,  that  he  who  holds  the  Scripture  to  be  the 
rule  of  faith,  must  needs  by  the  Scriptures  mean  a 
book  void  of  sense,  &c.  because  otherwise  if  by  Scrip 
ture  he  should  understand  a  book  that  hath  a  certain, 
sense  in  it,  that  sense  must  be  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
which  is  the  very  thing  that  this  book  is  to  convey 
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to  us ;  I  say,  this-discourse  tends  only  to  prove  it  an 
absurd  thing  for  any  man,  that  holds  Scripture  the 
means  of  conveying  Christ's  doctrine,  to  understand 
by  the  Scripture,  a  book  that  conveys  Christ's  doc 
trine.  This  being  his  own  reason,  put  into  plain 
English,  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge  whether  it  be 
not  something  short  of  perfect  science  and  demon 
stration.  Nay,  if  it  were  thoroughly  examined,  I 
doubt  whether  it  would  not  fall  short  of  that  low 
pitch  of  science  which  he  speaks  of  in  his  preface, 
where  he  tells  us,  that  "  the  way  of  science  is  to  pro 
ceed  from  one  piece  of  sense  to  another. " 

§.  3.  Having  premised  this,  that  by  the  Scriptures 
we  must  mean  only  dead  characters  that  have  no 
sense  under  them,  he  proceeds  to  shew  that  these 
dead  characters  have  not  the  properties  of  a  rule 
of  faith  belonging  to  them  :  which,  although  it  be 
nothing  to  the  purpose  when  he  hath  shewn  it,  yet 
it  is  very  pleasant  to  observe  by  what  cross  and  un 
toward  arguments  he  goes  about  it;  of  which  I  will 
give  the  reader  a  taste  by  one  or  two  instances. 

In  the  first  place  he  shews  that  it  cannot  be  evi 
dent  to  us  that  these  books  were  written  by  men  di 
vinely  inspired, because* "  till  theseeming 
contradictions  in  those  books  are  solved, 
which  to  do,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  in  the 
world,  they  cannot  be  concluded  to  be  of  God's  in 
diting."   Now  how  is  this  an  argument  against  those 
who  by  the  Scriptures  must  mean  unsensed  letters  and 
characters?  I  had  always  thought  contradictions  had 
been  in  the  sense  of  words,  not  in  the  letters  and  cha 
racters  ;  but  I  perceive  he  hath  a  peculiar  opinion,  that 
the  four  and  twenty  letters  do  contradict  one  another. 
The  other  instance    shall  be   in  his  last   argu- 
t  P.  ir.      ment,  t  which  is  this :  that  the  Scripture 
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are  to  be  ruled  and  guided  by  the  Scripture's  let 
ter  to  faith,  cannot  be  certain  of  the  true  sense 
of  it;  which  is  to  say,  thatunsensed  letters  and  cha 
racters  cannot  be  the  rule  of  faith,  because  the 
rule  of  faith  must  have  a  certain  sense,  that  is,  must 
not  be  uusensed  letters  and  characters ;  which  in  plain 
English  amounts  to  thus  much — unsensed  letters  and 
characters  cannot  be  the  rule  of  faith,  that  they 
cannot. 

§.  4.  And  thus  I  might  trace  him  through  all  his 
properties  of  the  rule  of  faith,  and  let  the  reader 
see  how  incomparably  he  demonstrates  the  falsehood 
of  this  protestant  tenet  (as  he  calls  it),  that  a  sense 
less  book  may  be  a  rule  of  faith.  But  I  am  weary 
of  pursuing  him  in  these  airy  and  fantastical  com 
bats,  and  shall  leave  him  to  fight  with  his  own  fan 
cies,  and  batter  down  the  castles  which  himself 
hath  built.  Only  I  think  fit  here  to  acquaint  him, 
once  for  all,  with  a  great  secret  of  the  protestant  doc 
trine,  which  it  seems  he  hath  hitherto  been  ignorant 
of  (for  I  am  still  more  confirmed  in  my  opinion,  that 
he  forsook  our  religion  before  he  understood  it),  that 
when  they  say  the  Scriptures  are  the  rule  of  faith, 
or  the  means  whereby  Christ's  doctrine  is  conveyed 
down  to  them,  they  mean,  by  the  Scriptures,  books 
written  in  such  words  as  do  sufficiently  express  the 
sense  and  meaning  of  Christ's  doctrine. 

§.  5.  And  to  satisfy  him  that  we  are  not  absurd  and 
unreasonable  in  supposing  the  Scriptures  to  be  such 
a  book,  I  would  beg  the  favour  of  him  to  grant  me 
these  four  things,  or  shew  reason  to  the  contrary: 

First,  That  whatever  can  be  spoken  in  plain  and 
intelligible  words,  and  such  as  have  a  certain  sense, 
may  be  written  in  the  same  words. 
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Secondly,  That  the  same  words  are  as  intelligible 
when  they  are  written  as  when  they  are  spoken. 

Thirdly,  That  God,  if  he  please,  can  indite  a  book 
in  as  plain  words  as  any  of  his  creatures. 

Fourthly,  That  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
God  affects  obscurity,  and  envies  that  men  should 
understand  him  in  those  things  which  are  necessary 
for  them  to  know,  and  which  must  have  been 
written  to  no  purpose  if  we  cannot  understand  them. 
St.  Luke  *  tells  Theophilus,  that  he 

*  Luke  i.  3,  4.  . 

wrote  the  history  of  Christ  to  him,  on 
purpose  to  give  him  a  certain  knowledge  of  those 
things  which  he  writ.  But  how  a  book  which 
hath  no  certain  sense,  should  give  a  man  certain 
knowledge  of  things,  is  beyond  my  capacity.  St. 

Johnt  saith,    that   he  purposely   com- 

t  John  xx.  31.  '  '  f-     1        .     * 

mitted  several   of  Christ  s   miracles  to 
writing,  that  men  might  believe  on  him.     But  now, 
had  Mr.  S.  been  at  his  elbow,  he  would  have  ad 
vised   him   to   spare  his   labour,  and  would  have 
given  him  this  good  reason  for  it ;  because,  when  he 
had  written  his  book,  nobody  would  be  able  to  find 
the  certain  sense  of  it  without  oral  tradition,  and 
that  alone  would  securely  and  intelligibly  convey 
both  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  the  certain  know 
ledge  of  those  miracles  which  he  wrought  for  the 
confirmation   of  it.     If  these  four  things   be   but 
granted,  I  see  not  why,  when  we  say  that  the  Scrip 
tures  are   the  means  of  conveying  to  us  Christ's 
doctrine,  we  may  not  be  allowed  to  understand  by 
the  Scriptures,  a  book  which  doth  in  plain  and  intel 
ligible  words  express  to  us  this  doctrine. 


SECT.  III. 

4.1.  AND  now,  although  this  might  have      Mr.  s/s  ex- 

_*    .  .   .  .  ceptions  against 

been  a  sufficient  answer  to  his  exceptions  scripture  exa- 
agaiust  the  Scriptures,  as  being  inca 
pable  of  the  properties  of  a  rule  of  faith;  because 
all  of  them  suppose  that  which  is  apparently  false 
and  absurd,  as  granted  by  protestants,  viz.  that  the 
Scriptures  are  only  a  heap  of  dead  letters  and  insig 
nificant  characters,  without  any  sense  under  them  ; 
and  that  oral  tradition  is  that  only  which  gives  them 
life  and  sense :  yet,  because  several  of  his  excep 
tions  pretend  to  shew,  that  the  true  properties  of  a 
rule  of  faith  do  not  at  all  appertain  to  the  Scrip 
tures ;  therefore  I  shall  give  particular  answers  to 
them,  and,  as  I  go  along,  shew  that  tradition  is 
liable  to  all  or  most  of  those  exceptions,  and  to  far 
greater  than  those. 

§.  2.  Whereas  he  says,  *  it  cannot  be 
evident  to  protestants,   from  their  prin 
ciples,  that  the  books  of  Scripture  were  originally 
written  by  men  divinely  inspired  :  I  will  shew  him 
that  it  may,  and  then  answer  the  reasons  of  this 
exception. 

It  is  evident,  from  an  universal,  constant,  and 
uncontrolled  tradition  among  Christians,  not  only 
oral,  but  written,  and  from  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  greatest  adversaries  of  our  religion,  that  these 
books  were  originally  written  by  the  apostles  and 
evangelists.  And  this  is  not  only  a  protestant  prin 
ciple,  but  the  principle  of  all  mankind,  "  That  an 
undoubted  tradition  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
•intiquity  and  author  of  a  book,"  and  all  the  extrin- 
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sical  arguments  that  can  ordinarily  be  had  of  a  book 
written  long  ago. 

Next,  it  is  evident  that  the  apostles  were  men 
divinely  inspired,  that  is,  secured  from  error  and 
mistake  in  the  writing  of  this  doctrine,  from  the 
miracles  that  were  wrought  for  the  confirmation  of 
it;  because  it  is  unreasonable  to  imagine,  that  the 
Divine  power  should  so  remarkably  interpose  for 
the  confirmation  of  a  doctrine,  and  give  so  eminent 
an  attestation  to  the  apostles  to  convince  the  world 
that  they  were  immediately  appointed  and  com 
missioned  by  God,  and  yet  not  secure  them  from 
error  in  the  delivery  of  it.  And  that  such  miracles 
were  wrought,  is  evident  from  as  credible  histories 
as  we  have  for  any  of  those  things  which  we  do 
most  firmly  believe.  And  this  is  better  evidence 
that  the  apostles  were  men  divinely  inspired,  than 
bare  oral  tradition  can  furnish  us  withal :  for  setting 
aside  the  authentic  relation  of  these  matters  in 
books,  it  is  most  probable,  that  oral  tradition  of 
itself,  and  without  books,  would  scarce  have  pre 
served  the  memory  of  any  of  those  particular  mira 
cles  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  which  are 
recorded  in  Scripture.  And  for  the  probability  of 
this,  I  offer  these  two  things  to  his  consideration  : 

First,  No  man  can  deny  that  memorable  persons 
have  lived,  and  actions  been  done,  in  the  world, 
innumerable,  whereof  no  history  now  extant  makes 
any  mention. 

Secondly,  He  himself  will  grant,  that  our  Saviour 
wrought  innumerable  more  miracles  than  are  re 
corded  in  Scripture.  And  now  I  challenge  him  to 
shew  the  single  virtue  of  oral  tradition,  by  giving 
an  account  of  any  of  those  persons,  or  their  actions, 
who  lived  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  years 
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or  to  give  a  catalogue  but  of  ten  of  those  innu 
merable  miracles  wrought  by  our  Saviour,  which 
are  riot  recorded  by  the  evangelists,  with  circum 
stances  as  punctual  and  particular  as  those  are 
clothed  withal:  if  he  can  do  this,  it  will  be  a  good 
evidence  that  oral  tradition  singly,  and  by  itself,  can 
do  something;  but  if  he  cannot,  it  is  as  plain  an 
evidence  on  the  contrary,  that  if  those  actions  of 
former  times,  and  those  miracles  of  our  Saviour  and 
his  apostles  which  are  recorded  in  books,  had  never 
been  written,  but  entrusted  solely  to  oral  tradition, 
we  should  have  heard  as  little  of  them  at  this  day, 
as  we  do  of  those  that  were  never  written. 

§.  3.  Now  to  examine  his  reasons  for  this  excep 
tion  : 

First,  He  saith,  *  it  is  most  manifest  *  p.  13. 
that  this  cannot  be  made  evident  to  the 
vulgar,  that  Scripture  was  written  by  men  divinely 
inspired.  This  reason  is  as  easily  answered,  by 
saying,  it  is  most  manifest  that  it  can  :  but  besides 
saying  so,  I  have  shewed  how  it  may  be  made  as 
evident  to  the  vulgar,  as  other  things  which  they  do 
most  firmly,  and  upon  good  grounds,  believe.  Even 
the  rudest  of  the  vulgar,  and  those  who  cannot  read, 
do  believe  upon  very  good  grounds  that  there  was 
such  a  king  as  William  the  Conqueror ;  and  the 
miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  are  capable  of 
as  good  evidence  as  we  have  for  this. 

Secondly,  He  says,  f  this  cannot  be    tr.  is,  14. 
evident  to  the  "  curious  and  most  specu 
lative  searchers,  but  by  so  deep  an  inspection  into 
the  sense  of  Scripture,  as  shall  discover  such  secrets, 
that  philosophy  and  human  industry  could  never 
have  arrived  to."     As  if  we  could  not  be  assured 
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that  any  thing  were  written  by  men  divinely  in 
spired,  unless  it  were  above  the  reach  of  human 
understanding;  and  as  if  no  man  could  know  that 
this  was  our  Saviour's  doctrine,  "  Whatever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  that  do  ye 
likewise  unto  them,"  because  every  one  can  under 
stand  it.  But  if  there  were  more  mysteries  in  the 
Scriptures  than  there  are,  I  hope  a  man  might  be 
satisfied  that  they  were  written  by  men  divinely 
inspired,  without  a  clear  comprehension  of  all  those 
mysteries.  The  evidence  of  the  inspiration  of  any 
person  doth  not  depend  upon  the  plainness  and 
sublimity  of  the  things  revealed  to  him,  but  upon 
the  goodness  of  the  arguments  which  tend  to  per 
suade  us  that  the  person  is  so  inspired ;  and  the 
argument  that  is  most  fit  to  satisfy  us  of  that,  is,  if 
he  work  miracles.  Now  I  would  gladly  know,  why 
a  learned  man  cannot  be  assured  of  a  miracle,  that 
is,  a  plain  sensible  matter  of  fact  done  long  ago,  but. 
"  by  so  deep  an  inspection  into  the  sense  of  Scrip 
ture,  as  shall  discover  such  secrets,  that  philosophy 
and  human  industry  could  never  have  arrived  to." 

§.  3.  Thirdly,  Because  *  "  all  the 
seeming  contradictions  of  Scripture 
must  be  solved,  before  we  can  out  of  the  bare  letter 
conclude  the  Scripture  to  be  of  God's  inditing;  to 
solve  which  literally,  plainly,  arid  satisfactorily,  (he 
tells  us)  the  memory  of  so  many  particulars,  which 
made  them  clearer  to  those  of  the  age  in  which  they 
were  written,  and  the  matter  known,  must  needs  be 
so  worn  out  by  tract  of  time,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  tasks  in  the  world."  As  if  we  could 
not  believe  a  book  to  be  of  God's  inditing,  because 
there  seem  now  to  be  some  contradictions  in  it, 
which  we  have  reason  to  believe  could  easily  have 
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been  solved  by  those  who  lived  in  the  age  in  which 
it  was  written.  Or,  as  if  oral  tradition  could  help 
a  man  to  solve  these  contradictions,  when  the  me 
mory  of  particulars  necessary  for  the  clear  solution 
of  them,  is  (as  himself  confesses)  worn  out  by  tract 
of  time.  If  Mr.  S.  can,  in  order  to  the  solution  of 
the  seeming  contradictions  of  Scripture,  demon 
strate,  that  oral  tradition  hath  to  this  day  preserved 
the  memory  of  those  particulars  (necessary  for  that 
purpose),  the  memory  of  which  must  needs  be  long 
since  worn  out  by  tract  of  time,  then  I  will  readily 
yield,  that  his  rule  of  faith  hath  in  this  particular 
the  advantage  of  ours.  But  if  he  cannot  do  this,  why 
doth  he  make  that  an  argument  against  our  rule, 
which  is  as  strong  against  his  own  ?  This  is  just  like 
Captain  Everard's  friend's  way  of  arguing  against 
the  protestants,  viz.  That  they  cannot  rely  upon 
Scripture,  because  it  is  full  of  plain  contradictions 
impossible  to  be  reconciled ;  and  therefore  they  ought 
in  all  reason  to  submit  to  the  infallibility  of  the 
church.  And  for  an  instance  of  such  a  contradic 
tion,  he  pitch eth  upon  the  three  fourteen  genera 
tions  mentioned  in  the  first  of  St.  Matthew  ;  because 
the  third  series  of  generations,  if  they  be  counted, 
will  be  found  to  be  but  thirteen.  Not  to  mention 
now,  how  this  difficulty  hath  been  sufficiently  sa 
tisfied  both  by  protestant  and  popish  commentators, 
without  any  recourse  to  oral  tradition;  that  which 
I  take  notice  of,  is,  the  unreasonableness  of  making 
this  an  exception  against  the  protestants,  when  it 
comes  with  every  whit  as  much  force  upon  them 
selves.  Suppose  this  contradiction  not  capable  of 
any  solution  by  protestants  (as  he  affirms),  and  I 
should  submit  to  the  infallibility  of  the  church  ;  can 
he  assure  me  that  infallibility  can  make  thirteen 
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fourteen  ?   If  it  cannot,  how  am  I  nearer  satisfaction 
in  this  point,  by  acknowledging  the  infallibility  of 
the  church  ?    The  case  is  the  very  same  as  to   Mr. 
S.'s  exception  ;  if  I  owned  oral  tradition,  I  should  be 
never  the  nearer  solving  the  seeming  contradictions 
of  Scripture,  and  consequently  I  could  not  "  in  rea 
son  conclude  it  to   be  of  God's  inditing."     So  that, 
in  truth,  these  exceptions,  if  they  were  true,  would 
not  strike  at  protestancy,  but  at  Christian  religion  ; 
which  is  the  general  unhappiness  of  most  of  the  po 
pish  arguments;  than  which,  there  is  no  greater  evi 
dence,  that  the  church  of  Rome  is   not  the  true 
mother,  because  she  had  rather  Christianity  should 
be  destroyed,  than  it  should  appear  that  any  other 
church  hath  a  claim  to  it.     It  was  a  work  very  pro 
per  for  the  heretic  Marcion  to  assault    religion  this 
*  L.  i.  contra    waY  i  who,  as  TerttilHan  *  tells  us,  wrote 
Marcion.         a  whole  book,  which  he  called  Antithe 
ses,  wherein  he  reckoned  up  all  the  contradictions, 
(as  he  thought)  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa 
ment  :  but  methinks  it  is  very  improper  for  the  pa 
pists,  who  pretend  to  be  the  only  true  Christians  in 
the  world,  to  strain  their  wits  to  discover  as  many 
contradictions  as  they  can  in  the  Scripture,  and  to 
prove  that  there  is  no  way  of  reconciling  them  ;  the 
natural  consequence  of  which   is,  the  exposing  of 
this   sacred    instrument  of  our  religion,  arid   even 
Christianity  itself,  to  the  scorn  of  atheists.     There 
fore,  to  be  very  plain  with  Mr.  S.  and  Captain  Ever- 
ard,  I  am  heartily  sorry  to  see,  that  one  of  the  chief 
fruits  of  their  conversion  is  to  abuse  the  Bible. 

§.  5.  Secondly,  He  says,  f  that  protest- 
ants  cannot  know  how  many  the  books 
of  Scripture  "  ought  to  be,   and  which  of  the  many 
controverted  ones  may  be  securely  put  in  that  cata- 
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logue,  which  not."  This  he  proves  by  saying,  «  Tis 
most  palpable,  that  few,  or  at  least  the  rude  vulgar, 
can  never  be  assured  of  it."     And  if  this  be  a  good 
argument,  this  again  is  a  good  answer,   to  say  it  is 
not  most  palpable.     But  I  shall  deal  more  liberally, 
and  tell  him,  that  we  know,  that  just  so  many  ought 
to  be  received  as  uncontroverted  books,  concerning 
which  it  cannot  be  shewn  there  was  ever  any  con 
troversy  ;  and  so  many  as  controverted,  concerning 
which  it  appears  that  question  hath  been  made: 
and  if  those  which  have  been  controverted    have 
been  since  received  by  those  churches  which  once 
doubted  of  them,  there  is  now  no  farther  doubt  con 
cerning  them,  because  the  controversy  about  them 
is  at  an  end.      And   now  I  would  fain  know  what 
greater  certainty  oral  tradition  can  give  us  of  the 
true  catalogue  of  the  books  of  Scripture :  for  it 
must  either  acknowledge  some  books  have  been 
controverted,  or  not ;  if  not,  why  doth  he  make  a 
supposition  of  controverted  books?  If  oral  tradition 
acknowledge  some  to  have  been  controverted,  then 
it  cannot  assure  us  that  they  have  not  been  con 
troverted,  nor  consequently  that  they  ought  to  be 
received  as  never  having  been  controverted  ;  but  only 
as  such,  concerning  which  those  churches  who  did 
once  raise  a  controversy  about  them,   have  been 
since  satisfied  that  they  are  canonical.     The  tradi 
tionary  church   now  receive  the  Epistle  to  the  He 
brews  as  canonical.     I  ask,  do  they  receive  it  as 
ever  delivered  for  such  ?    That  they  must,  if  they  re 
ceive  it  from  oral  tradition,  which  conveys  things  to 
them  under  this  notion,  as  ever  delivered  ;  and  yet 
St.  Jerome   (speaking  not  as  a   speculator,   but  a 
testifier)  saith  expressly  of  it,  |  "  that  the   t  com.  in  Esai. 
custom  of  the  Latin  church  dotli  not  re-   c-6 -etc-8- 
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ceive  it  among-  the  canonical  Scriptures."  What 
saith  Mr.  S.  to  this  ?  It  is  clear  from  this  testimony, 
that  the  Roman  church,  in  St.  Jerome's  time,  did 
not  acknowledge  this  Epistle  for  canonical ;  and  it 
is  as  plain,  that  the  present  Roman  church  doth  re 
ceive  it  for  canonical.  Where  is  then  the  infalli 
bility  of  oral  tradition?  How  does  the  living  voice 
of  the  present  church  assure  us,  that  what  books  are 
now  received  by  her  were  ever  received  by  her? 
And  if  it  cannot  do  this,  but  the  matter  must  come 
to  be  tried  by  the  best  records  of  former  ages  (which 
the  protestants  are  willing  to  have  the  catalogue 
tried  by),  then  it  seems  the  protestants  have  a  bet 
ter  way  to  know  what  books  are  canonical,  than  is 
the  infallible  way  of  oral  tradition  ;  and  so  long  as 
it  is  better,  no  matter,  though  it  be  not  called  in 
fallible. 

*  p  15  $'  ®'  Thirdly,  He  says  *  the  protest 

ants  cannot  know,  "  that  the  very  ori 
ginal,  or  a  perfectly  true  copy  of  these  books,  hath 
been  preserved."  It  is  not  necessary  that  they 
should  know  either  of  these;  it  is  sufficient  that  they 
know  that  those  copies  which  they  have,  are  not 
materially  corrupted  in  any  matter  of  faith  or  prac 
tice;  and  that  they  have  sufficient  assurance  of  this, 
I  have  already  shewn.  And  how  cloth  he  prove 
the  contrary?  By  his  usual  argument,  with  saying, 
"it  is  manifestly  impossible!"  But  how  do  the  church 
of  Rome  know  that  they  have  perfectly  true  copies 
of  the  Scripture  in  the  original  languages?  They  do 
not  pretend  to  know  this;  the  learned  men  of  that 
church  acknowledge  the  various  readings  as  well  as 
we,  and  do  not  pretend  to  know  otherwise  than  by 
probable  conjecture  (as  we  also  may  do)  which  of 
those  readings  is  the  true  one.  And  why  should  it 
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be  more  necessary  for  us  to  know  this,  than  for  them? 
If  they  think  it  reasonable  to  content  tnemselves 
with  knowing,  that  no  material  corruptions  have 
crept  into  those  books,  so  may  we.  And  that  there 
have  not,  we  know  by  better  arguments  than  oral 
tradition,  even  by  the  assurance  we  have  of  God's 
vigilant  providence,  and  from  a  moral  impossibility 
that  the  things  in  a  book  so  universally  dispersed, 
and  translated  into  so  many  languages,  and  con 
stantly  read  in  the  assemblies  of  Christians,  should 
have  been  materially  corrupted,  so  as  that  all  those 
copies  and  translations  should  have  agreed  in  those 
corruptions.  And  this  reason  St.  Aus 
tin  *  gives,  of  the  preservation  of  the 
Scriptures  entire  rather  than  any  other  book ;  if 
Mr.  S.  likes  it  not,  he  may  call  St.  Austin  to  ac 
count  for  it. 

§.  7.  Fourthly,  He  says,  fthe  protest- 
ants,  "  at  least  the  rudest  vulgar,"  can 
have  no  assurance  "  that  those  books  are  rightly 
translated, "because they  cannot  be  assured  either  of 
the  ability  or  integrity  of  translators. 

Fifthly,  "  Nor  can  they  (says  he  f) 
be  assured,  that  the  transcribers,  and 
printers,  and  correctors"  of  the  press,  have  carefully 
and  faithfully  done  their  part,  in  transcribing  and 
printing  the  several  copies  and  translations  of  Scrip 
ture  aright ;  because  "  they  only  can  have  evidence 
of  the  right  letter  of  Scripture,  who  stood  at  their 
elbows  attentively  watching  they  should  not  err  in 
making  it  perfectly  like  a  former  copy ;  and  even 
then,  why  might  they  not  mistrust  their  own  eyes 
and  aptness  to  oversee  ?"  I  put  these  two  exceptions 
together,  because  the  same  answer  will  serve  them 
both.  The  grounds  of  these  exceptions,  if  they  have 

VOL.  x.  u 
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any,  are  these  :  That  no  man  is  to  be  trusted  either 
for  his  skill  or  honesty  ;  and  that  it  is  dangerous 
for  men  to  trust  their  own  eyes.  Unless  both  these 
be  true,  these  exceptions  are  of  no  force  :  for  if  we 
can  be  assured  that  other  men  have  sufficient  skill 
in  any  thing  which  we  ourselves  do  not  sufficiently 
understand,  we  may  be  assured  that  those  who  trans 
lated  the  Bible  had  skill  in  the  original  languages  ; 
because  very  credible  persons  tell  us  so,  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  their  testimony  in  this  particular, 
more  thanin  any  other  matter.  So  that  if  we  can  have 
sufficient  assurance  of  men's  integrity  in  any  thing, 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  of  the  skill  of  transla 
tors,  transcribers,  or  printers  ;  and  if  we  can  have  no 
assurance  of  men's  integrity  in  any  thing,  then  no 
man  can  be  assured  that  there  was  such  a  man  as 
Henry  the  Eighth ;  and  yet  I  hope  the  church  of 
Rome  makes  no  doubt  of  it :  nor  can  any  man  be  as 
sured  there  is  such  a  city  as  Rome,  who  hath  not 
seen  it ;  nay,  if  he  have,  *  "  why  may  he 
not  mistrust  his  own  eyes  ?"  And,  which 
is  the  saddest  inconvenience  of  all,  if  nobody  be  to 
be  trusted,  nor  men's  own  eyes,  (and  for  the  same 
reason,  sure,  nor  their  ears)  what  becomes  of  the  in 
fallibility  of  oral  and  practical  tradition?  which  ne 
cessarily  supposeth  a  competent  understanding,  a 
faithful  memory,  and  honest  mind,  in  the  generality 
of  those  who  delivered  Christ's  doctrine  down  to  us: 
and  by  what  means  soever  a  man  can  be  assured  of 
these,  by  the  same  he  may  much  more  easily  be  as 
sured  of  the  ability  and  integrity  of  translators,  tran 
scribers,  and  printers.  But  above  all,  it  supposeth 
that  men's  ears  and  eyes  cannot  deceive  them  in 
those  things  which  they  are  taught  and  see  prac 
tised. 
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Is  it  not  very  pretty  to  see  what  pitiful  shifts  men 
that  serve  an  hypothesis  are  put  to,  when,  to  main 
tain  infallibility,  they  are  forced  to  run  to  the  extre 
mities  of  scepticism  !  and,  to  defend  the  certainty  of 
oral  tradition,  (which  depends  upon  the  certainty  of 
men's  senses,  and  an  assurance  of  the  ability  and  in 
tegrity  of  those  who  were  dead  fifteen  hundred  years 
before  we  were  born)  are  glad  to  take  refuge  in  prin 
ciples  quite  contrary!  such  as  these — that  we  can 
have  no  assurance,  but  that  whole  professions  of 
men*  "  mis;ht  hap  to  be  knaves  :"  that  we 

.  *P  16 

can  have  no  sufficient  evidence  that  any 

man  made  his  "  copy  perfectly  like  the  former,"  un- 

lesst  "  we  stood  at  his  elbow  attentively 

.  i  -      I.-      »>  j  •/-       j-j  tlbid- 

watching  him :    nay,  and  if  we  did  so,  we 

have  still  reason  to  distrust  our  senses.  In  short, 
all  human  faith  supposeth  honesty  among  men  ;  and 
that  for  matters  of  fact  and  plain  objects  of  sense, 
the  general  and  uncontrolled  testimony  of  mankind 
is  to  be  credited  ;  and  for  matters  of  peculiar  skill 
and  knowledge,  that  the  generality  of  those  who  are 
accounted  skilful  in  that  kind  are  to  be  relied  upon : 
for,  as  Aristotle  well  observes,  there  is  no  greater  sign 
of  an  undisciplined  wit,  (or,  to  use  one  of  Mr.  S.'s 
fine  phrases,  J  of  a  man  "  not  acquainted 
with  the  paths  of  science")  than  to  expect 
greater  evidence  for  things  than  they  are  capable  of. 
Every  man  hath  reason  to  be  assured  of  a  thing 
which  is  capable  of  sufficient  evidence,  when  he 
hath  as  much  evidence  for  it  as  the  nature  of  that 
thing  will  bear,  and  as  the  capacity  he  is  in  will 
permit  him  to  have;  and,  as  Mr.  White  says  well, 
"  ^Satisfaction  is  to  be  ^ivento  every  one, 

T  .  ,  .  T  .     .  J;    .  *Answer  to  the 

according  to  his  capacity  ;  it  is  sufficient  Lord 
for  a  child  to  believe  his  parents,  for  a  p*  33 
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clown  to  believe  his  preacher."  And  this  is  univer 
sally  true  in  all  cases  where  we  have  not  better  or 
equal  evidence  to  the  contrary.  But  such  is  the  un~ 
happiness  of  the  popish  doctrines,  that  if  people 
were  permitted  the  free  use  of  the  Scripture,  they 
would  easily  discern  them  to  have  no  probable  found 
ation  in  it,  and  to  be  plainly  contrary  to  it ;  so  that 
it  cannot  be  safe  for  their  preachers  to  tell  the 
people  that  the  Scripture  is  the  only  rule  of  faith, 
lest  they  should  find  cause  not  to  believe  them 
when  they  teach  doctrines  so  plainly  contrary  to 
that  rule. 

§.  8.  Lastly,  He  says,  fthe  protestants 
cannot  be  "  certain  of  the  true  sense  of 
Scripture."  Does  he  mean  of  plain  texts,  or  obscure 
ones?  of  the  true  sense  of  plain  texts  I  hope  every 
one  may  be  certain ;  and  for  obscure  ones,  it  is  not 
necessary  every  one  should.  But  it  may  be  there 
are  no  plain  texts  in  the  Scriptures  :  then  the  reason 
of  it  must  be,  (till  Mr.  S.  can  shew  a  better)  either 
because  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  write  plainly, 
or  because  God  cannot  write  so  plainly  as  men ;  or 
because  we  have  good  reason  to  think  that  he  would 
not  write  things  necessary  for  every  one  to  believe, 
so  as  men  might  clearly  understand  him. 

But  he  tells  us,t "  the  numerous  com- 

t  P.  17. 

ments  upon  Scripture"  are  an  evidence 
that  no  man  can  be  certain  of  the  true  sense  of  it.  I 
hope  not ;  for  if  those  numerous  commentators  do 
generally  agree  in  the  sense  of  plain  texts,  (as  it  is 
certain  they  do)  then  this  argument  signifies  nothing 
as  to  such  texts;  and  as  for  those  which  are  obscure, 
let  commentators  differ  about  them  as  much  as  they 
please,  so  long  as  all  necessary  points  of  faith  and 
matters  of  practice  are  delivered  in  plain  texts.  He 
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adds,*  "There  are  infinite  disputes  about 
the  sense  of  Scripture,  even  in  the  most 
concerning  points,  as  in  that  of  Christ's  Divinity." 
But  are  not  commentators,  both  protestant  and 
popish,  generally  agreed  about  the  sense  of  Scrip 
ture  in  that  point?  and  what  if  some  out  of  prejudice 
mistake,  or  out  of  perverseness  do  wrest,  the  plainest 
texts  of  Scripture  for  the  Divinity  of  Christ  to  an 
other  sense?  is  this  any  argument  that  those  texts  are 
not  sufficiently  plain  ?  can  any  thing  be  spoken  or 
written  in  words  so  clear  from  ambiguity,  which  a 
perverse  or  prejudiced  mind  shall  not  be  able  to  vex 
and  force  to  another  meaning?  God  did  not  write  the 
Scriptures  for  the  froward  and  the  captious,  but  for 
those  who  will  read  them  with  a  free  and  unpreju 
diced  mind,  and  are  willing  to  come  to  the  know 
ledge  of  the  truth.  If  Mr.  S.  had  been  conversant 
in  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  he  could  not  but  have 
taken  notice  with  what  confidence  they  attempted  to 
prove  the  Divinity  of  Christ  out  of  Scripture,  as  if 
that  did  afford  convincing  arguments  for  this  pur 
pose.  St.  Chrysostom  fprofesses  to  de-  t  Hora<  32-  de 
monstrateout  of  Scripture,  "  that  the  Son  Consultant. 
is  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father;"  and  relies 
upon  Scripture  alone  for  this,  without  mentioning 
any  other  kind  of  argument:  so  that  it  seems  St. 
Chrysostom  was  not  acquainted  with  the  insuffi 
ciency  of  Scripture  for  the  conviction  of  heretics 
in  this  point ;  and  that  he  was  either  ignorant  of  the 
(infallible)  way  of  demonstrating  this  point  from 
oral  tradition,  or  had  no  great  opinion  of  it.  The 
same  father,  elsewhere,  f  arguing  against  tHom.  r.  de 
heretics  abouttheDivinity  of  Christ,says,  s™ctoPhoca. 
that  "  they  pervert  the  Scriptures,  to  strengthen 
their  heresy  from  thence."  But  then  he  does  not 
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(with  Mr.  S.)  blame  the  Scripture,  and  say  that 
this  doctrine  is  riot  there  delivered  with  sufficient 
clearness;  but  contrariwise,  he  says,  that  the  Scrip 
ture  is  clear  enough,  but  the  corrupt  minds  of  here 
tics  will  not  see  what  is  there  contained.  Had  St. 
Chrysostom  been  a  true  son  of  the  traditionary 
church,  he  would  have  laid  hold  of  this  occasion  to 
vilify  the  Scriptures,  and  to  shew  the  necessity  of 
regulating  our  faith  not  by  such  uncertain  records, 
but  by  the  infallible  reports  of  oral  tradition. 

§.  9.  But  because  Mr.  S.  lays  great  weight  (in  se 
veral  parts  of  his  book)  upon  this  exception  against 
Scripture,  viz.  that  protestants  cannot  be  certain 
of  the  true  sense  of  it ;  therefore  I  shall  not  content 
myself,  only  to  have  shewn  that  we  may  be  suffi 
ciently  certain  of  the  sense  of  Scripture,  so  far  as  to 
understand  all  necessary  matters  of  faith  and  prac 
tice,  and  that  more  than  this  is  not  necessary ;  but 
shall  likewise  return  this  exception  upon  him,  by  in 
quiring  into  these  two  things : 

1.  How  the  traditionary  church  can  be  more  cer 
tain  of  the  true  sense  of  Scripture  than  the  pro 
testants? 

2.  How  they  can  be  more   certain  of  the  true 
sense  of  tradition,  than  protestants  of  the  true  sense 
of  Scripture? 

].  How  the  traditionary  church  can  be  more  cer 
tain  of  the  true  sense  of  Scripture  than  protestants? 
They  pretend  to  have  an  oral  tradition  of  the  true 
sense  of  it,  delivered  down  from  father  to  son.  But 
this  only  reached  to  those  texts  which  are  coincident 
with  the  main  body  of  Christian  doctrine ;  as  for  all 
other  parts  of  Scripture,  they  are  as  useless  to  pa 
pists,  as  they  suppose  they  are  to  us ;  because, 
wanting  the  help  of  oral  tradition,  they  cannot  be 
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certain  of  one  tittle  of  them.    And  as  for  those  texts, 
the  sense  whereof  is  conveyed  down  by  oral  tradi 
tion;  this  sense  is,  I  hope,  delivered  in  some  words 
or  other :  and  have  all  preachers,  and  fathers,  and 
mothers,  and  nurses,  the  faculty  of  delivering  this 
sense  in  words  so  plain  as  cannot  possibly  be  mis 
taken  or  wrested  to  another  sense?  I  am  sorry  that 
when  every  one  hath  this   faculty  of  speaking  his 
thoughts  plainly,  the  Holy  Ghost  should  be  repre 
sented  as  not  able  to  convey  his  mind  to  men  in  in 
telligible  words.      And  does  not  his  own  objection 
rebound  upon  himself?  If  the  church  have  a  certain 
sense  of  Scripture  orally  delivered,  whence  are  the 
numerous  comments  of  the  fathers  upon  it,  and  of 
later  writers  of  their  church,  and  the  infinite  disputes 
about  the  sense  of  it,  in  the  most  concerning  points? 
viz.  the  efficacy  of  God's  grace,  the  supremacy  of 
St.  Peter,  the  infallibility  of  a  pope  and  council  by 
immediate  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost?    What 
a  stir  is  made  about  the  sense  of  Dabo  tibi  Claves, 
Tu  es  Petrus,  et  super  hanc  Petram,  fyc.  Pasce  oves? 
Do  not  they  differ  about  the  meaning  of  these  texts 
among  themselves,  as  much  as  they  do  from  the  fa 
thers,  and  from  the  protestants?  Some  understanding 
them  of  St.  Peter's  supremacy  only,  others  of  his  in 
fallibility,  others  of  his  infallibility  only  in  and  with 
a  general  council;  which  yet  others  do  not  allow  to 
pope  or  council  from  any  immediate  assistance,  but 
only  from  the  rational  force  of  tradition,  supposing 
that  the  pope  and  council  hold  to  it.     If  oral  tradi 
tion  have  brought  down  a  certain  sense  of  these 
texts,  why  do  they  not  produce  it,  and  agree  in  it? 
If  it  have  not  (to  use  a  hot  phrase  of  his 
own  |),  "  it  is  perfect  frenzy  to  say  they 
can  be  certain  of  the  true  sense  of  Scripture." 
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If  he  say,  they  are  by  tradition  made  certain  of 
the  true  sense   of  Scripture,  so  far  as  it  concerns 
the  main  body  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  do  all 
agree  in  it,  and  that  is  sufficient ;  then  I  ask  him, 
What  are  those  points  of  faith  which  make  up  the 
body  of  Christian  doctrine?    He  will  tell  me,  they 
are  those  which  all  catholics   agree   to  have  de 
scended  to  them  from  the  apostles  by  a  constant 
and  uninterrupted  tradition.     I  inquire  further,  how 
I  shall  know  what  is  the  certain  sense  of  Scripture 
so  far  as  it  concerns  these  points?  He  must  answer 
as  before,  that  that  is  the  true  sense  which  all  ca 
tholics  agree  to  have  descended  to  them  by  tradi 
tion.     Which  amounts  to  this  :  that  all  catholics  do 
agree  in  the  sense  of  Scripture  so  far  as  they  do  all 
agree  in  it.     It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  protestants 
(how  much  soever  at  present  they  differ  about  the 
^jense  of  Scripture)  may  in  time  come  to  as  good  an 
agreement  as  this.     This  brings  to  my  remembrance 
a  passage  or  two  of  Mr.  Cressy ;  the  one  in  his  Ap 
pendix,  *  where  he  tells  us,  that  "  as  it 
sd  Sit  ol554     *s  ^possible  that  heretics  should  agree 
in  any  other  way  than  in  faction ;  so  it 
is  impossible  that  catholics  should  differ  in  points 
of  faith."    Why  so?     Were  not  those  catholics  first, 
who  afterwards  became  heretics  ?  and  when  they 
became  so,  did  they  not  differ  in  points  of  belief? 
Yes,  but  here  lies  the  conceit,  when  they  began  to 
differ,  then  they  ceased   to   be  catholics ;  therefore 
catholics  can  never  differ  in  points  of  faith.     The 
other  passage  is  where  he  says,  f    that 
^  "  hath  forsaken  a  church  where  unity 
was  impossible,  &c.  and  betaken  himself 
to  a  church  where  schism  is  impossible."     This  last 
clause,  "  that  schism  is  impossible"  in  their  church, 
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cannot  possibly  be  true  but  in  the  same  absurd  and 
ludicrous  sense,  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  catho 
lics  to  differ  in  points  of  belief.  For  he  cannot 
deny  but  that  it  is  possible  for  men  to  break  off 
from  the  communion  of  their  church,  which  in  his 
sense  is  schism.  But  here  is  the  subtilty  of  it:  No 
schismatic  is  of  their  church,  because  so  soon  as  he 
is  a  schismatic  he  is  out  of  it ;  therefore  schism  is 
impossible  in  their  church.  And  is  it  notas  impossible 
in  the  church  of  England?  where  Mr.  Cressy  might 
have  done  well  to  have  continued,  till  he  could  have 
given  a  wiser  reason  for  forsaking  her. 

§.  10.  But  to  return  to  our  purpose.  Mr. 
Rushworth  *  acknowledged],  that  the  *  Dial  2 
Scripture  is  of  itself  sufficiently  plain  as  sect-  12- 
to  matters  of  practice  ;  for  he  asks,  "  Who  is  so 
blind  as  not  to  see  that  these  things  are  to  be  found 
in  Scripture  by  a  sensible,  common,  and  discreet 
reading  of  it ;  though  perhaps  by  a  rigorous  and 
exact  balancing  of  every  particular  word  and  syl 
lable,  any  of  these  things  would  vanish  away  we 
know  not  how?"  So  that,  for  the  direction  of  our 
lives  and  actions,  he  confesseth  the  Scripture  to  be 
sufficiently  plain,  if  men  will  but  read  it  sensibly  and 
discreetly ;  and  (he  says)  that  he  is  blind  that  does 
not  see  this.  But  who  so  blind  as  he  that  will  not 
see,  that  the  sense  of  Scripture  is  as  plain  in  all 
necessary  points  of  faith?  I  am  sure  St.  Austin 
makes  no  difference,  when  he  tells  us, 
t  that  "  in  those  things  which  are  plain-  tDe  Doctr' 

,  •«••*'••  Christ.  1.  2. 

Jy  set  down  in  Scripture,  we  may  find 
all  those  things  which  in  faith  and  manners  of  life 
are   comprehended."     And  why  cannot  men,  in  re 
ference  to  matters  of  faith  as  well  as  of  practice, 
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read  the  Scriptures  sensibly  and  discreetly,  without 
such  a  rigorous  balancing  of  every  word  and  syl 
lable,  as  will  make  the  sense  vanish  away  we  know 
not  how?  If  the  Scripture  be  but  sufficiently  plain 
to  such  as  will  use  it  sensibly  and  discreetly,  I  do 
not  understand  what  greater  plainness  can  be  de 
sired  in  a  rule;  nor  can  I  imagine  what  kind  of 
rule  it  must  be  that  can  be  unexceptionably  plain 
to  captious  cavillers,  and  such  as  are  bent  to  play 
the  fool  with  it. 

Well,  suppose  the  Scriptures  be  not  sufficiently 
clear  as  to  matters  of  faith,  and  hereupon  I  have 
recourse  to  the  church  for  the  true  sense  of  Scrip 
ture;  must  I  believe  the  church's  sense  to  be  the  true 
sense  of  such  a  text,  though  I  see  it  to  be  plainly  con 
trary  to  the  genuine  sense  of  the  words?  Yes,  that 
I  must,  or  else  I  make  myself,  and  not  the  church, 
judge  of  the  sense  of  Scripture,  which  is  the  grand 
heresy  of  the  protestants.  But  then  I  must  not 
suppose,  much  less  believe,  that  the  church's  sense 
of  such  a  text  is  contrary  to  the  genuine  meaning  of 
it;  no,  although  I  plainly  see  it  to  be  so:  this  is 
hard  again  on  the  other  hand  ;  especially  if  that  be 
true  which  is  acknowledged  both  by  Dr.  Holden 
and  Mr.  Cressy,  viz.  that  though  general  councils 
cannot  mistake  in  their  points  of  faith  which  they 
decree,  yet  they  may  mistake  in  the  confirmation  of 
them  from  texts  of  Scripture;  that  is,  they  may  be 
mistaken  about  the  sense  of  those  texts.  And  if 
Mr.  S.  think  his  brethren  have  granted  too  much, 
he  may  see  this  exemplified  in  the  second  council 
of  Nice  (to  mention  no  other),  which,  to  establish 
their  doctrine  of  image  worship,  does  so  palpably 
abuse  and  wrest  texts  of  Scripture,  that  I  can 
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hardly  believe  that  any  papist  in  the  world  hath 
the  forehead  to  own  that  for  the  true  sense  of  those 
texts  which  is  there  given  by  those  fathers. 

§.11.  Secondly,  How  the  traditionary  church 
can  be  more  certain  of  the  true  sense  of  their  tradi 
tional  doctrines,  than  the  protestants  can  be  of 
the  true  sense  of  Scripture  ?  And  this  is  worthy  of 
onr  inquiry,  because,  if  the  business  be  searched  to 
the  bottom,  it  will  appear  (besides  all  other  incon 
veniences,  which  oral  tradition  is  much  more  liable 
to  than  Scripture),  that  tiie  certain  sense  and  mean 
ing  of  traditional  doctrine  is  as  hard  to  come  at  as 
the  sense  of  Scripture.  And  this  I  will  make  ap* 
pear  by  necessary  consequence  from  their  own  con 
cessions.  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  S.  say,  that  the  great 
security  of  tradition  is  this  :  that  it  is  not  tied  to  cer 
tain  phrases  and  set  forms  of  expression,  but  the 
same  sense  is  conveyed  and  settled  in  men's  hearts 
by  various  expressions.  But,  according  to  Mr. 
Rushworth,  this  renders  tradition's  sense  uncer 
tain  ;  for  he  says,  *  "  "Tis  impossible  to  *  Dia,  2 
put  fully,  and  beyond  all  quarrel,  the  sect.  6. 
same  sense  in  divers  words."  So  that  if  men  do 
not  receive  tradition  in  a  sensible,  common,  discreet 
way  (as  Mr.  Rushworth  speaks  concerning  reading 
the  Scriptures),  but  will  come  to  a  rigorous  and 
exact  balancing  of  every  particular  phrase,  word 
and  syllable,  the  sense  of  tradition  will  be  in  the 
very  same  danger  of  uncertainty,  and  be  liable  to 
vanish  we  know  not  how.  Dr.  Hol- 

i        j_  •  ^  Analys. 

deny  Jays  down  these  two  principles  :      Fidei,i.  i. 
"  First,  That  no  truth  can  be  conveyed 
down  from  man  to  man  but  by  speech ;  and  speech 
cannot  be  but  by  words;  and  all  words  are  either 
equivocal  in  themselves,  or  liable  to   be  differently 
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understood  by  several  persons.  Secondly,  That 
such  is  the  frame  of  man's  mind,  that  the  same  truths 
may  be  differently  apprehended  and  understood  by 
different  persons:"  and  if  this  be  true,  then  tradi 
tional  doctrines,  if  they  be  delivered  by  speech  and 
words,  will  be  liable  to  uncertainties  and  ambigui 
ties,  as  to  their  sense,  as  well  as  Scripture.  Mr. 
Cressy*  tells  us,  "That  reason  and 

'Append,  c.  6.  *  .1  i-/r 

experience  shew,  that  differences  will 
arise  even  about  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and  any 
thing  but  the  testimony  of  the  present  church."  If 
this  be  true,  tradition  wholly  falls  into  uncertainty: 
for  if  difference  will  arise  about  the  writings  of  the 
fathers,  how  they  are  to  be  interpreted,  I  sup 
pose  the  writings  of  councils  will  be  liable  to 
the  same  inconvenience :  and  if  the  whole  present 
church  cannot  declare  her  sense  of  any  traditional 
doctrine  otherwise  than  by  a  council,  (unless  with 
the  Jesuits  they  will  epitomize  the  church  into  the 
pope)  and  the  decrees  of  a  council  cannot  be  univer 
sally  dispersed  (or  at  least  never  use  to  be)  but  by 
writing:  and  if  differences  will  arise  about  the  in 
terpretation  of  that  writing,  as  well  as  any  other ; 
then,  this  present  infallible  authority  (which  Mr. 
Cressy  magnifies  so  much  for  ending  of  differences) 
leaves  all  controversies  arising  about  the  sense  of 
tradition  as  indeterminable  as  ever;  and  they  must 
for  ever  remain  so,  till  general  councils  have  got 
the  knack  of  penning  their  decrees  in  words  which 
will  so  infallibly  express  their  meaning  to  the  most 
captious  caviller,  that  no  difference  can  possibly 
arise  about  the  interpretation  of  them ;  or  else  (which 
will  be  more  suitable  to  this  wise  hypothesis)  till 
general  councils  (being  convinced  by  Mr.  S.'s  de 
monstrations)  shall  come  to  understand  themselves 
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so  well,  as  not  to  entrust  their  decrees  any  more  to 
the  uncertain  way  of  writing;  but  for  the  future  to 
communicate  them  to  the  world  by  the  infallible 
way  of  oral  tradition.  And,  to  mention  no  more,  Mr. 
Knott*  (who  agrees  with  the  other  thus  *  Answer  to 

_  _.  .  Chillinetworlli, 

far,  that  the  certain  sense  of  Scripture  is  c.  2.  sect.  6. 
only  to  be  had  from  the  church)  speaks  to  this  pur 
pose:  That  before  we  can  be  certain  that  this  is  the 
true  sense  of  such  a  text,  we  must  either  be  certain 
that  this  text  is  capable  of  no  other  sense  ;  as  figura 
tive,  mystical,  or  moral ;  or,  if  it  be,  we  must  have 
some  certain  and  infallible  means  to  know  in  which  of 
them  it  is  taken,  which  can  be  known  only  by  reve 
lation.  If  this  be  true,  then,  by  a  fair  parity  of 
reason,  before  I  can  be  certain  that  this  is  the  sense 
of  a  doctrinal  tradition  delivered  down  to  me,  I 
must  either  be  certain  that  the  words  in  which  this 
tradition  was  expressed  when  it  was  delivered  to 
me,  are  capable  of  no  other  sense  (as  figurative, 
mystical,  or  moral)  besides  that  in  which  I  under 
stood  them ;  or,  if  they  be  (as  certainly  they  will 
be)  capable  of  any  of  these  other  senses,  then  must 
I  have  some  certain  and  infallible  means  whereby 
to  know  in  which  of  these  they  are  taken  :  and  this 
can  no  more  be  known  without  a  revelation,  than 
which  is  the  true  sense  of  such  a  text  of  Scripture. 
If  it  be  said,  that  the  sense  of  a  traditionary  doc 
trine  may  by  different  expressions  be  still  further 
and  further  explained  to  me  till  I  come  certainly  to 
understand  the  sense  of  it ;  this  will  not  help  the 
matter:  for  if  these  kinds  of  cavils  be  good,  that  a 
man  cannot  be  certain  of  the  meaning  of  any  words 
till  he  can  by  an  infallible  argument  demonstrate 
either  that  they  cannot  be  taken,  or  that  they 
are  not  taken,  in  any  other  sense  ;  I  say,  if  this 
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cavil  will  hold,  then  every  new  expression,  where 
by  any  one  shall  endeavour  to  explain  any  tradi 
tional  doctrine,  is  liable  to  the  same  inconvenience 
which  those  words  in  which  it  was  first  delivered 
to  me  were  liable  to.  From  all  which  it  is  evident, 
that  the  traditionary  church  can  be  no  more  certain 
of  the  sense  of  their  traditional  doctrines,  than  pro- 
testants  may  be  of  the  sense  of  Scripture. 

§.  12.  These  are  his  exceptions  contained  in  his 
second  discourse;  and  of  what  force  they  are  hath 
been  examined.  But  because  he  foresaw  that  it 
might  be  replied,  that  these  defects  might  in  part 
be  provided  against  by  history,  by  the  providence 
of  God,  by  testimonies  of  councils  and  fathers,  and 
by  the  sufficient  clearness  of  Scripture  as  to  the 
fundamentals;  he  endeavours  to  shew,  that  these 
signify  little  to  this  purpose. 

*  P.  17,18.  First,  Not  "  history,*  because  few  are 
skilled  in  history  ;  and  they  that  are  not 
cannot  safely  rely  upon  those  that  are  skilled,  un 
less  they  knew  certainly  that  the  historians  whom 
they  rely  on  had  secure  grounds,  and  not  bare  hear 
say  fbr  what  they  wrote,  and  that  they  were  not  con 
tradicted  by  others  either  extant  or  perished."  How 
much  credit  is  to  be  given  to  uncontrolled  history 
by  the  learned,  and  how  much  by  the  vulgar  to 
men  of  skill,  I  have  already  shewn.  I  shall  only 
add  now,  that  if  this  reasoning  be  true,  it  is  impos 
sible  for  any  man  to  be  certain  by  history  of  any 
ancient  matter  of  fact,  as  namely,  that  there  were 
such  persons  as  Julius  Caesar  and  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  that  they  invaded  and  conquered 
England,  because  (according  to  him)  we  cannot 
know  certainly  that  the  historians  who  relate  these 
things,  and  upon  whose  authority  we  rely,  had  se- 
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cure  grounds,  and  not  bare  hearsay,  for  what  they 
wrote:  and  that  they  were  not  contradicted  by  others 
either  extant  or  perished,  is,  I  am  sure,  impossible 
for  any  man  to  know  :  for  who  can  tell  now  what 
was  contained  in  those  books  which  are  perished? 
So  that  if  this  be  requisite  to  make  every  histo 
rical  relation  credible,  to  know  certainly  that  it  was 
not  contradicted  by  any  of  those  books  which  we 
do  not  know  what  they  were,  nor  what  was  in  them, 
we  can  have  no  certainty  of  any  ancient  fact  or 
history :  for  who  knows  certainly  that  some  books 
that  are  perished  did  not  contradict  whatever  is 
written  in  books  that  are  extant?  Nay,  if  this 
reasoning  hold,  we  can  have  no  certainty  of  any 
thing  conveyed  by  oral  tradition  :  for  what  though 
the  priest  tell  me  this  was  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
delivered  to  him  ;  unless  I  know  that  all  others 
agree  with  him  in  this  tradition,  I  cannot  rely  upon 
his  testimony  :  nor  then  neither,  in  Mr.  *  Answ.  to  Chil_ 
Knott's*  opinion,  because  "the  testimo-  ^ns-  c-  *•  sect- 
ny  of  preachers  or  pastors  is  human  and 
fallible,"  unless  (according  to  his  jargon)  a  conclu 
sion,  deduced  from  premises,  one  of  which  is  only 
probable,  and  may  be  sufficient  to  bring  our  under 
standing  to  an  infallible  act  of  faith,  viz.  if  such  a 
conclusion  betaken  specificative ;  whereas  if  it  may 
be  taken  reduplicative,  as  it  is  a  conclusion,  it  can 
only  beget  a  probable  assent;  which  is  to  say,  that, 
considered  barely  as  a  conclusion,  and  so  far  as  in 
reason  it  can  deserve  assent,  it  is  only  probable ; 
but,  considered  as  it  serves  an  hypothesis,  and  is 
convenient  to  be  believed  with  reason  or  without, 
so  it  is  infallible.  But  to  carry  the  supposition 
further  :  put  the  case,  that  the  whole  present  age, 
assembled  in  a  general  council,  should  declare  that 
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such  a  point  was  delivered  to  them;  yet  (according 
to  Mr.  S.)  we  cannot  safely  rely  upon  this,  unless 
we  knew  certainly,  that  those  whom  they  relied  on 
had  secure  grounds,  and  not  bare  hearsay,  for  what 
they  delivered  ;  and  that  they  were  not  contradicted 
within  the  space  of  fifteen  hundred  years  by  any 
of  those  that  are  dead  ;  which  is  impossible  for  any 
one  now  to  know. 

But  to  shew  how  inconsistent  he  is  with  himself 
in  these  matters,  I  will  present  the  reader  with  a 
passage  or  two  in  another  part  of  his  book,  where 
he  endeavours  to  prove  that  men  may  safely  rely  on 
a  general  and  uncontrolled  tradition.  He  tells  us, 
*P49  4<  *  That  the  common  course  of  human 
conversation  makes  it  madness  not  to 
believe  great  multitudes  of  knowers,  if  no  possible 
considerations  can  awaken  in  our  reason  a  doubt 
that  they  conspire  to  deceive  us."  And  a  little 
after,  f"  ]\or  can  any,  unless  their  brains 
rove  wildly,  or  be  unsettled  even  to  the 
degree  of  madness,  suspect  deceit,  where  such  mul 
titudes  agree  unanimously  in  a  matter  of  fact."  Now 
if  men  be  but  supposed  to  write,  as  well  as  to  speak, 
what  they  know,  and  to  agree  in  their  writings 
about  matter  of  fact;  then  it  will  be  the  same 
"madness  not  to  believe  multitudes  of  historians, 
where  no  possible  consideration  can  awaken  in  our 
reason  a  doubt  that  they  have  conspired  to  deceive 
us  ;  and  men's  brains  must  rove  wildly,  and  be  un 
settled  even  to  the  degree  of  frenzy,  who  suspect 
deceit  where  such  multitudes  unanimously  agree  in 
a  matter  of  fact."  And  this  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
great  unhappiness  of  Mr.  S.'s  demonstrations,  that 
they  proceed  upon  contradictory  principles,  so  that 
in  order  to  the  demonstrating  of  the  uncertainty  of 
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hooks  and  writings,  he  must  suppose  all  those  prin 
ciples  to  be  uncertain,  which  he  takes  to  be  self- 
evident  and  unquestionable,  when  he  is  to  demon 
strate  the  infallibility  of  oral  tradition. 

§.  13.  Secondly,  He  tells  us,  *  the 
providence  of  God  is  no  security  against 
those  contingencies  the  Scriptures  are  subject  to ;  be 
cause  we  cannot  be  certain  of  Divine  providence  or 
assistance  to  his  church,  but  by  letter  of  Scripture  ; 
therefore,  that  must  first  be  proved  certain,  before 
we  mention  the  church,  or  God's  assistance  to  her. 
As  if  we  pretended  there  was  any  promise  in  Scrip 
ture  that  God  would  preserve  the  letter  of  it  entire 
and  uncorrupted,  or  as  if  we  could  not  otherwise 
be  assured  of  it ;  as  if  the  light  of  natural  reasou 
could  not  assure  us  of  God's  providence  in  general, 
and  of  his  more  especial  care  of  those  things  which 
are  of  greatest  concernment  to  us,  such  as  this  is, 
that  a  book  containing  the  method  and  the  terms  of 
salvation  should  be  preserved  from  any  material  cor 
ruption  !  He  might  as  well  have  said,  that  without 
the  letter  of  Scripture  we  cannot  know  that  there  is 
a  God. 

§.  14.  Thirdly,  Nor  (says  hef)  can 
testimonies  of  councils  and  fathers  be 
sufficient  interpreters  of  Scripture.  We  do  not  say 
they  are.  Our  principle  is,  that  the  Scripture  doth 
sufficiently  interpret  itself,  that  is,  is  plain  to  all 
capacities,  in  things  necessary  to  be  believed  and 
practised.  And  the  general  consent  of  fathers  in 
this  doctrine  of  the  sufficient  plainness  of  Scripture, 
(which  I  shall  afterwards  shew)  is  a  good  evidence 
against  them.  As  for  obscure  and  more  doubtful 
texts,  we  acknowledge  the  comments  of  the  fathers 
to  be  a  good  help,  but  no  certain  rule  of  interpreta- 
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tion.  And  that  the  papists  think  so,  as  well  as  we^ 
is  plain  :  inasmuch  as  they  acknowledge  the  fathers 
to  differ  among  themselves  in  the  interpretation  of 
several  texts :  and  nothing  is  more  familiar  in  all 
popish  commentators,  than  to  differ  from  the  ancient 
fathers  about  the  sense  of  Scripture.  And  as  for 
councils,  Dr.  H olden --and  Mr.  Cressy  (as  I  said  be 
fore)  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  believe  that  always 
to  be  the  true  sense  of  texts  which  councils  give  of 
them,  when  they  bring  them  to  confirm  points  of 
faith.  Nay,  if  any  controversy  arise  about  the  sense 
of  any  text  of  Scripture,  it  is  impossible  (according 
to  Mr.  Rushworth's  principles)  for  a  council  to 
decide  either  that,  or  any  other  controversy  :  for 
he*  makes  it  his  business  to  prove, 

*  Dial,  2.  sect.  8.  .  11-111 

that  controversies  cannot  be  decided  by 
words  ;  and  if  this  be  so,  then  they  cannot  be 
decided  at  all,  unless  he  can  prove  that  they  may 
be  decided  without  words,  and  consequently  that 
councils  may  do  their  work  best  in  the  quakers* 
way,  by  silent  meetings. 

§.  15.  Fourthly,  "Nor  can  (says  he  *) 
the  clearness  of  Scripture  as  to  funda 
mentals  be  any  help  against  these  defects."     Why 
not? 

First,  Because  "  a  certain  catalogue  of  fundamen 
tals  was  never  given  and  agreed  to  by  sufficient  au 
thority,  and  yet  without  this  all  goes  to  wreck."  I 
hope  not,  so  long  as  we  are  sure  that  God  would 
make  nothing  necessary  to  be  believed  but  what  he 
hath  made  plain  ;  and  so  long  as  men  do  believe  all 
things  that  are  plainly  revealed,  (which  is  every  one's 
fault  if  he  do  not)  men  may  do  well  enough  without 
a  precise  catalogue.  But  suppose  we  say,  that  the 
articles  of  the  apostles'  creed  contain  all  necessary 
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matters  of  simple  belief;  what  hath  Mr.  S.  to  say 
against  this  ?  I  am  sure  the  Roman  catechism  set 
forth  by  the  decree  of  the  council  of 

...  *  Prsefat. 

Trent,  says  *  as  much  as  this  comes  to  ; 
viz.  "  That  the  apostles  having  received  a  command 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  thought  fit 
to  compose  a  form  of  Christian  faith;  namely,  to 
this  end,  that  they  might  all  think  and  speak  the 
same  things,  and  that  there  might  be  no  schisms 
among  those  whom  they  had  called  to  the  unity  of 
faith,  but  that  they  might  all  be  perfect  in  the  same 
sense  and  the  same  opinion  :  and  this  profession 
of  the  Christian  faith  and  hope,  so  framed  by  them, 
the  apostles  called  the  symbol,  or  creed."  Now 
how  this  end  of  bringing  men  to  unity  of  faith,  and 
making  them  perfectly  of  the  same  sense  and  opi 
nion,  could  probably  be  attained  by  means  of  the 
creed,  if  it  did  not  contain  all  necessary  points  of 
simple  belief,  I  can  by  no  means  understand.  Be 
sides,  a  certain  catalogue  of  fundamentals  is  as  ne 
cessary  for  them  as  for  us ;  and  when  Mr.  S.  gives 
in  his,  ours  is  ready.  Mr.  Chillingworth  had  a 
great  desire  to  have  seen  Mr.  Knott's  catalogue  of 
fundamentals,  and  challenged  him  to  produce  it, 
and  offered  him  very  fairly,  that  whenever  he  might 
with  one  hand  receive  his,  he  would  with  the  other 
deliver  his  own:  but  Mr.  Knott,  though  he  still  per 
sisted  in  the  same  demand,  could  never  be  pre 
vailed  with  to  bring  forth  his  own,  but  kept  it  for 
a  secret  to  his  dying  day.  But,  to  put  a  final  stop 
to  this  a  canting  demand  of  a  catalogue  of  funda 
mentals"  (which  yet  I  perceive  I  never  shall  be  able 
to  do,  because  it  is  one  of  those  expletive  topics 
which  popish  writers,  especially  those  of  the  lowest 
form,  do  generally  make  use  of  to  help  out  a  book); 
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however,  to  do  what  I  can  towards  the  stopping  of 
it,  I  desire  Mr.  S.  to  answer  the  reasons  whereby 
*  Analysed.  ^s  f"60^  ^r-  Holden  *  shews  the  un- 
1. 1.  c.  4.  reasonableness  of  this  demand,  and  like 

wise  endeavours  to  prove,  that  such  a  catalogue 
would  not  only  be  useless  and  pernicious  if  it  could 
be  given,  but  that  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  give 
such  a  precise  catalogue. 

Secondly,  He  asks,  f  "  Is  it  a  funda 
mental  that  Christ  is- God?"  If  so,  "Whe 
ther  this  be  clearer  in  Scripture,  than  that  God  hath 
hands,  feet,"  &c.  To  which  I  answer  by  another 
question,  Is  it  clear  that  there  are  figures  in  Scrip 
ture,  and  that  many  things  are  spoken  after  the 
manner  of  men,  and  by  way  of  condescension  and 
accommodation  to  our  capacities ;  and  that  custom 
and  common  sense  teach  men  to  distinguish  between 
things  figuratively  and  properly  spoken?  If  so,  why 
cannot  every  one  easily  understand,  that  when 
the  Scripture  saith  God  hath  hands  and  feet,  and 
that  Christ  is  the  viae  and  the  door,  these  are  not  to 
be  taken  properly,  as  we  take  this  proposition,  that 
Christ  is  God,  in  which  no  man  hath  any  reason  to 
suspect  a  figure?  When  Mr.  S.  tells  us,  that  he 
"  percheth  upon  the  specifical  nature  of  things,"" 
would  it  not  offend  him,  if  any  one  should  be  so  silly 
as  to  conclude  from  hence  that  Mr.  S.  believed  himself 
to  be  a  bird,  and  nature  a  perch?  And  yet  not  only 
the  Scriptures,  but  all  sober  writers,  are  free  from 
such  forced  and  fantastical  metaphors.  I  remem 
ber  that  Origen  J  taxeth  Celsus's  wilful 
ignorance  in  finding  fault  with  the  Scrip 
tures,  for  attributing  to  God  human  affections,  as 
anger,  &c.  and  tells  him,  "  That  any  one  who  had 
a  mind  to  understand  the  Scriptures,  might  easily 
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see,  that  such  expressions  were  accommodated  to 
us,  and  accordingly  to  be  understood  ;  and  that  no 
man,  that  will  but  compare  these  expressions  with 
other  passages  of  Scripture,  need  to  fail  of  the  true 
sense  of  them."  But,  (according  to  Mr.  S.)  Origen 
was  to  blame  to  find  fault  with  Celsus  for  thinking 
that  the  Scriptures  did  really  attribute  human  af 
fections  to  God  ;  for  how  could  he  think  otherwise, 
when  the  most  fundamental  point  is  not  clearer  ia 
Scripture,  than  that  God  hath  hands,  feet,  &c.  ? 
How  could  Origen  in  reason  expect  from  Celsus 
(though  never  so  great  a  philosopher),  that  he  should 
be  able,  without  the  help  of  oral  tradition,  to  dis 
tinguish  between  what  is  spoken  literally,  arid  what 
by  a  certain  scheme  of  speech  ?  Theo-  *  Hseret> 
doret  *  tells  us  of  one  Audaeus,  who  Fabui.i.4. 
held  that  God  had  a  human  shape,  and  bodily  mem 
bers  ;  but  he  does  not  say  that  the  reason  of  this 
error  was  because  he  made  Scripture  the  rule  of 
his  faith,  but  expressly  because  "  he  was  a  fool,  and 
did  foolishly  understand  those  things  which  the  Di 
vine  Scriptures  speak  by  way  of  condescension." 
So  that,  although  Mr.  S.  is  pleased  to  make  this 
wise  objection,  yet  it  seems  (according  to  Theodo- 
ret)  that  men  do  not  mistake  such  texts  either  for 
want  of  oral  tradition,  or  of  sufficient  clearness  in 
the  Scriptures,  but  for  want  of  common  reason  and 
sense.  And  if  Mr.  S.  know  of  any  rule  of  faith  that 
is  secure  from  all  possibility  of  being  mistaken  by 
foolish  and  perverse  men,  I  would  be  glad  to  be  ac 
quainted  with  it,  and  with  him  for  its  sake. 
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SECT.  IV. 


is  §•  1-  I*  his  next  discourse  he  endea- 
to  the  unlearn-     vours  to  shew,  that  unlearned  persons 

ed,  and  to  the  .  .  •  n 

mostrationai  cannot  be  justified  as  acting  rationally 
in  receiving  the  Scripture  for  the  word 
of  God,  and  relying  upon  it  as  a  certain  rule;  be 
cause  they  are  not  capable  of  satisfaction  concern 
ing  these  matters.  But  I  have  already  shewn  that 
they  are,  and  shall  not  repeat  the  same  over  again. 
*  p.  24.  And  whereas  he  says,  *  that  "  several 
professions  all  pretend  to  Scripture,  and 
yet  differ,  and  damn,  and  persecute  one  another" 
about  these  differences  ;  the  answer  is  easy  :  that 
they  all  pretend  to  Scripture,  is  an  argument  that 
they  all  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  word  of  God, 
and  the  rule  of  faith  ;  and  that  they  are  generally 
agreed  about  the  sense  of  those  plain  texts  which 
contain  the  fundamental  points  of  faith,  is  evident, 
in  that  those  several  professions  acknowledge  the 
articles  contained  in  the  apostles'  creed  to  be  suffi 
ciently  delivered  in  Scripture  :  and  if  any  profes 
sions  differ  about  the  meaning  of  plain  texts,  that  is 
not  an  argument  that  plain  texts  are  obscure,  but 
that  some  men  are  perverse.  And  if  those  pro 
fessions  damn  and  persecute  one  another  about  the 
meaning  of  obscure  texts,  the  Scripture  is  not  in 
fault,  but  those  that  do  so. 

§.  2.  And  whereas  he  pretends,  f  that 

the  Scripture  is  not  "  able  to  satisfy 

sceptical  dissenters  and  rational  doubters,  because 

nothing   under  a  demonstration   can   satisfy  such 

persons  so  well  concerning  the  incorruptedness  of 
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-originals,  the  faithfulness  of  translations,  &c.  but 
that  searching  and  sincere  wits  may  still  maintain 
their  ground  of  suspense,  with  a — Might  it  not  be 
otherwise  ?"  This  hath  been  answered  already, 
partly  by  shewing  that  the  Scripture  was  not  in 
tended  to  satisfy  sceptics,  and  that  a  demonstration 
is  not  sufficient  to  give  satisfaction  to  them ;  and 
partly  by  shewing  that  rational  doubters  may  have 
as  much  satisfaction  concerning  those  matters,  as 
the  nature  of  the  thing  will  bear;  and  he  is  .not  a 
rational  doubter  that  desires  more. 

But,  that  he  may  see  the  unreasonableness  of  this 
discourse,  I  shall  briefly  shew  him,  that  all  man 
kind  do,  in  matters  of  this  nature,  accept  of  such 
evidence  as  falls  short  of  demonstration ;  and  that 
his  great  friends  and  masters,  from  whom  he  hath 
taken  the  main  grounds  of  his  book,  (though  he 
manageth  them  to  less  advantage)  do  frequently  ac 
knowledge,  that  it  is  reasonable  for  men  to  acquiesce 
in  such  assurance  as  falls  short  of  infallibility,  and 
such  evidence  as  is  less  than  demonstration.  Do 
not  mankind  think  themselves  sufficiently  assured 
of  the  antiquity  and  authors  of  several  books,  for 
which  they  have  not  demonstrative  evidence?  Doth 
not  Aristotle  say,  that  things  of  a  moral  and  civil 
nature,  and  matters  of  fact  done  long  ago,  are  in 
capable  of  demonstration ;  and  that  it  is  madness 
to  expect  it  for  things  of  this  nature  ?  Are  there 
no  passages  in  books  so  plain,  that  a  man  may  be 
sufficiently  satisfied  that  this  and  no  other  is  the 
certain  sense  of  them  ?  If  there  be  none,  can  any 
thing  be  spoken  in  plainer  words  than  it  may  be 
written?  If  it  cannot,,  how  can  we  be  satisfied  of 
the  certain  sense  of  any  doctrine  orally  delivered? 
And  if  we  cannot  be  so  satisfied,  where  is  the  cer- 
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tainty  of  oral  tradition  ?  But  if  books  may  be  writ 
ten  so  plainly  as  that  we  may  be  abundantly  satis 
fied  that  this  is  the  certain  sense  of  such  and  such 
passages,  then  we  may  reasonably  rest  satisfied  in 
evidence  for  these  matters  short  of  demonstration. 
For  was  ever  the  sense  of  any  words  so  plain  as 
that  there  did  not  remain  this  ground  of  suspense, 
that  those  words  might  be  capable  of  another  sense? 
*  Dial.  2.  Mr.  Rushworth  *  says,  that  "  dispnta- 
sect.  7.  tive  scholars  do  find  means  daily  to  ex 

plicate  the  plainest  words  of  an  author  to  a  quite 
different  sense :"  and,  that  the  world  might  be  fur 
nished  with  an  advantageous  instance  of  the  pos- 
t  De  bonis  et  sibUity  of  this,  Raynaudus  t  (a  writer  of 
mails.  Libris.  their  own)  hath  made  a  wanton  experi 
ment  upon  the  apostles'  creed,  and  by  a  sinister  (but 
possible)  interpretation,  hath  made  every  article  of 
it  heresy  and  blasphemy,  on  purpose  to  shew  that 
the  plainest  words  are  not  free  from  ambiguity.  But 
may  be  Mr.  S.  can  outdo  the  apostles,  and  can  de 
liver  the  Christian  doctrine  so  clearly,  that  he  can 
demonstrate  it  impossible  for  any  nan  to  put  any 
other  sense  upon  any  of  his  words  than  that  which 
he  intended.  I  do  not  know  what  may  be  done  ; 
but  if  Mr.  S.  doth  this,  he  must  both  amend  his. 
style  and  his  way  of  demonstration. 

Is  Mr.  S.  sufficiently  assured  that  there  is  such  a 
part  of  the  world  as  America  ?  and  can  he  demon 
strate  this  to  any  man  without  carrying  him  thither? 
Can  he  shew,  by  any  necessary  argument,  that  it  is 
naturally  impossible  that  all  the  relations  concerning 
that  place  should  be  false?  When  his  demonstra 
tions  have  done  their  utmost,  cannott 

t  P  27 

"a  searching  and  sincere  wit  at  least 
maintain  his  ground  of  suspense,  with  a — Might  it  not 
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be  otherwise  ?"  Ariel,  with  an — Is  it  not  possible  that 
all  men  may  be  liars,  or  that  a  company  of  travel 
lers  may  have  more  use  of  their  privilege  to  abuse 
the  world  by  false  reports,  and  to  put  a  trick  upon 
mankind  ?  or  that  all  those  who  pretend  to  go  thi 
ther,  and  bring  their  commodities  from  thence,  may 
go  to  some  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  taking 
pleasure  in  abusing  others  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  have  been  imposed  upon  themselves,  may  say 
they  have  been  at  America?    Who  can  tell  but  all 
this  may  be  so  ?  And  yet,  I  suppose,  notwithstand 
ing  the  possibility  of  this,  no  man  in  his  wits  is  now 
possessed  with  so  incredible  a  folly  as  to  doubt  whe 
ther  there  be  such  a  place.     The  case  is  the  very 
same  as  to  the  certainty  of  an  ancient  book,  and  of 
the  sense  of  plain  expressions  :  we  have  no  demon 
stration  for  these  things,  and  we  expect  none,  be 
cause  we  know  the  things  are  not  capable  of  it.  We 
are  not  infallibly  certain  that  any  book  is  so  ancient 
as  it  pretends  to  be,   or  that  it  was  written  by  him 
whose  name  it  bears,  or  that  this  is  the  sense  of  such 
and  such  passages  in  it ;  it  is  possible  all  this  may 
be  otherwise,  that  is,  it  implies  no  contradiction : 
but  we  are  very  well  assured  that  it  is  not;  nor  hath 
any  prudent  man  any  just  cause  to  make  the  least 
doubt  of  it.   For  a  bare  possibility  that  a  thing  may 
be,  or  not  be,  is  no  just  cause  of  doubting  whether 
a  thing  be  or  not.     It  is  possible  all  the  people  of 
France  may  die  this  night ;  but  I  hope  the  possibi 
lity  of  this  doth  not  incline  any  man  in  the  least  to 
think  it  will  be  so  :   it  is  possible  that  the  sun  may 
not  rise  to-morrow  morning ;  and  yet,  for  all  this,  I 
suppose  that  no  man  hath  the  least  doubt  but  that 
it  will. 

§.  3.  But  because  this  principle,  viz.  "  That  in 
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matters  of  religion,  a  man  cannot  be  reasonably  sa 
tisfied  with  any  thing  less  than  that  infallible  assur 
ance  which  is  wrought  by  demonstration,"  is  the 
main  pillar  of  Mr.  S.'s  book  ;  therefore,  beside  what 
hath  been  already  said  to  shew  the  unreasonable 
ness  of  this  principle,  I  shall  take  a  little  pains  to 
manifest  to  him  how  much  he  is  contradicted  in  this, 
by  the  chief  of  his  brethren  of  the  tradition  :   viz. 
Mr.  Rushworth,  Dr.  Holden,  Mr.  Cressy,  and  Mr. 
White,  who,  besides  Mr.  S.  and  one  J.  B.  are,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  all  the  public  patrons  that  ever 
this  hypothesis  of  oral   tradition  hath   had  in  the 
world;  and  if  Mr.  White,  as  1  have  reason  to  be 
lieve,  was  the  author  of  those  Dialogues  which  pass 
under  Rushworth 's  name,  the  number  of  them  is 
yet  less.     Now  if  I  can  shew  that  this  principle,  es 
teemed  by  Mr.  S.  so  fundamental  to  this  hypothesis, 
is  plainly  contradicted  by  the  principal  assertors  of 
oral  tradition,  I  shall  hereby  gain  one  of  these  two 
things — either  that  these  great  patrons  of  oral  tradi 
tion   were  ignorant  of  the  true  foundation  of  their 
own  hypothesis,  or  that  this  principle  is  not  neces 
sary  for  the  support  of  it.     Not  that  I  would  be  so 
understood,  as  if  I  did  deny  that  these  very  persons 
do  sometimes  speak  very  big  words  of  the  necessity 
of  infallibility:  but  if  it  be  their  pleasure  to  contra 
dict  themselves,  as  I  have  no  reason  to  be  displeased, 
so  neither  to  be  concerned  for  it;  but  shall  leave  it 
to  Mr.  S.  to  reconcile  them  first  to  themselves,  and 
then,  if  he  pleases,  afterwards  to  himself. 

§.  4.  I  begin  with  Mr.  Rushworth,  of  immortal 
memory,  for  that  noble  attempt  of  his  to  persuade 
the  world,  that,  notwithstanding  he  was  the  first  in 
ventor  of  this  hypothesis  of  oral  tradition,  yet  he 
could  prove  that  the  church  had,  in  all  ages,  owned 
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it,  and  proceeded  upon  it,  as  her  only  rule  of  faith. 
He,  in  his  Third  Dialogue,*  when  his 
nephew  objects  to  him,  that  "  perhaps  a 
protestant  would  say  that  all  his  foregoing  discourse 
was  but  probability  and  likelihood  ;  and,  therefore, 
to  hazard  a  man's  estate  upon  perad ventures,  were 
something  hard,  and  not  very  rationally  done :" 
replies  thus  to  him,  "  What  security  do  your  mer 
chants,  your  statesmen,  your  soldiers,  those  that 
go  to  law,  nay,  even  those  that  till  your  grounds, 
and  work  for  their  livings  ;  what  security,  I  say,  do 
all  these  go  upon?  Is  it  greater  than  the  security 
which  these  grounds  afford  ?  Surely,  no ;  and  yet 
no  man  esteems  them  foolish.  All  human  affairs 
are  hazardous,  and  have  some  adventure  in  them  : 
and,  therefore,  he  who  requires  evident  certainty 
only  in  matters  of  religion,  discovers  in  himself  a 
Jess  mind  to  the  goods  promised  in  the  next  life, 
than  to  these  which  he  seeks  here  in  this  world,  upon 
weaker  assurance.  Howsoever,  the  greatest  evi 
dence  that  can  be  to  him  that  is  not  capable  of  con 
vincing  demonstrations,  (which  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind  fall  short  of)  is  but  conjectural."  So  that, 
according  to  Mr.  Rushworth,  it  is  not  reason  and 
discretion,  but  want  of  love  to  God  and  religion, 
which  makes  men  require  greater  evidence  for  mat 
ters  of  religion,  than  for  human  affairs,  which  yet, 
he  tells  us,  are  "  hazardous,  and  have  some  adven 
ture  in  them,"  and,  consequently,  are  not  capable 
of  demonstration.  Besides,  if  demonstrative  evi 
dence  be  an  essential  property  of  the  rule  of  faith, 
as  Mr.  S.  affirms,  then  this  rule  cannot,  according 
to  Mr.  Rushworth,  be  of  any  use  to  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind,  because  they  are  "  not  capable  of 
convincing  demonstrations."  Again,  "  Do  but  con- 
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sider  (says  he*)  how  unequal  and  un- 
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just  a  condition  it  is,  that  the  claim  of 
the  present  church  shall  not  be  heard,  unless  she 
can  confute  all  the  peradventures  that  wit  may  in 
vent,  and  solve  all  the  arguments  which  the  infinite 
variety  of  time,  place,  and  occasions,  may  have 
given  way  unto  ;  and  then  you  will  see  how  unrea 
sonable  an  adversary  he  is,  who  will  not  be  content 
with  any  satisfaction,  but  such  as  man's  nature 
scarcely  affords."  And  is  it  not  equally  unjust  in 
Mr.  S.  not  to  let  Scripture's  "claim  be  heard,  un 
less  we  can  confute  every  peradventure  (and — Might 
it  not  be  otherwise)  that  wit  may  invent?"  See,  then, 
how  unreasonable  an  adversary  Mr.  S.  is,  "  who 
will  not  be  content  with  any  satisfaction,  but  such  as 
(according  to  Mr.  Rushworth)  man's  nature  scarcely 
affords." 

Dr.  Holden,  I  confess,  states  the  matter  some 
what  cautiously,  when  he  tells  us,  f 
"That  it  shall  suffice,  for  the  present,  to 
determine,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  hath  af 
forded  us  such  an  assurance,  especially  of  truths 
necessary  to  salvation,  as  is  suitable  to  our  nature, 
and  best  fitted  for  the  safe  conduct  of  our  lives  in 
moral  and  religious  affairs."  But  if  we  interpret 
these  general  expressions  by  the  passages  I  before 
cited  out  of  Mr.  Rushworth,  (as  in  reason  we  may, 
since  the  Doctor  is  beholden  to  him  for  the  best  part 
of  his  book)  then  nothing  can  make  more  against 
Mr.  S.'s  principle. 

§.5.  Mr.  Cressy,  in  his  Exomologesis, J 
says,  "That  such  teachers  as  approached 
nearest  to  the  fountain  of  truth,  Christ  and  his  apo 
stles,  had  means  of  informing  themselves  in  aposto 
lical  tradition,  incomparably  beyond  us."     Mr.  S. 
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may  do  well  to  shew  what  those  means  were  which 
are  so  incomparably  beyond  his  infallibility  and  de 
monstration.  The  same  author  *  does 
very  much  applaud  Stapleton's  determi 
nation  of  the  question  concerning  the  church's  infal 
libility,  which  is  as  follows :  "  That  the  church 
does  not  expect  to  be  taught  by  God  immediately 
by  new  revelations,  but  makes  use  of  several  means, 
&c.  as  being  governed  not  by  apostles,  &c.  but  by 
ordinary  pastors  and  teachers.  That  these  pastors, 
in  making  use  of  these  several  means  of  decision, 
proceed  not  as  the  apostles  did,  with  a  peculiar  in 
fallible  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  with  a 
prudential  collection  not  always  necessary.  That 
to  the  apostles,  who  were  the  first  masters  of  evan 
gelical  faith,  and  founders  of  the  church,  such  an 
infallible  certitude  of  means  was  necessary;  not  so 
now  to  the  church,"  &c.  Jf  this  be  true,  "  that  an 
infallible  certitude  of  means  is  not  now  necessary 
to  the  church;"  and  that  her  pastors  do  now,  in  de 
ciding  matters  of  faith,  proceed  only  with  a  pru 
dent  collection  not  always  necessary;  then  it  should 
seem  that  "  a  searching  wit  may  maintain  his  ground 
and  suspense,"  even  against  the  church  also,  with 
a  "  Might  it  not  be  otherwise?"  Again,  Mr.  Cres- 
sy  f  tells  us,  "  That  truth,  and  our  ob 
ligation  to  believe  it,  is  in  a  higher 
degree  in  Scripture,  than  in  the  decisions  of  the 
church,"  as  Bellarmine  acknowledges  ;  which  is  to 
say,  that  we  may  have  greater  assurance  of  the  truth 
of  doctrines  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  than  we  can 
have  of  any  doctrine  from  the  determination  of  the 
church.  But  if  we  have  the  greatest  assurance  that 
can  be  of  truths  delivered  to  us  by  the  church,  as 
Mr.  S.  affirms,  then  I  would  fain  learn  of  him  what 
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that  higher  degree  of  assurance  is  which  Bellarmine 
speaks  of,  and  whether  it  be  greater  than  the  great 
est  ?  Not  to  insist  upon  that,  (which  yet  I  cannot  but 
by  the  way  take  notice  of)  that  Mr.  Cressy,  by  his 
approbation  of  this  determination  of  Bellarmine's, 
doth  advance  the  Scripture  above  the  church,  as  to 
one  of  the  most  essential  properties  of  the  rule  of 
faith,  viz.  the  certainty  of  it. 

But  the  most  eminent  testimony  to  my  purpose 
*  c.  40.  sect.  s.  i"  Mr.  Cressy,  is  that  famous  passage,* 
&c-  (which  hath  given  so  much  offence  to 

several  of  his  own  church)  wherein  he  acknow 
ledges  the  unfortunateness  (to  him)  of  the  word  in 
fallibility^  and  tells  us, — That  he  could  find  no  such 
word  in  any  council ;  that  no  necessity  appeared  to 
him,  that  either  he  or  any  other  protestant  should 
ever  have  heard  that  word  named,  and  much  less 
pressed,  with  so  much  earnestness  as  of  late  it  has 
generally  been,  in  disputations  and  books  of  contro 
versy  ;  and  that  Mr.  Chillingworth  combats  this 
word  with  too  great  success,  insomuch,  that  if  this 
word  were  once  forgotten,  or  but  laid  by,  Mr.  Chil- 
lingworth's  arguments  would  lose  the  greatest  part 
of  their  strength  ;  and,  that  if  this  word  were  con 
fined  to  the  schools  where  it  was  bred,  there  would 
be  still  no  inconvenience  :  and,  that  since  by  mani 
fest  experience  the  English  protestants  think  them 
selves  so  secure,  when  they  have  leave  to  stand  or 
fall  by  that  word,  and  in  very  deed  have  so  much 
to  say  for  themselves  when  they  are  pressed  unne 
cessarily  with  it:  since  likewise  it  is  a  word  capable 
of  so  high  a  sense  that  we  cannot  devise  one  more 
full  and  proper  to  attribute  to  God  himself,  &c. 
since  all  this  is  so,  he  thinks  he  cannot  be  blamed, 
if  such  reasons  move  him  to  wish  that  the  protest- 
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ants  may  never  be  invited  to  combat  the  authority 
of  the  church  under  that  notion. — A  very  ingenuous 
acknowledgment!  and  as  cross  to  Mr.  S.'s  principle 
as  any  thing  can  be.  But  the  word  infallibility  was 
not  so  unfortunate  to  Mr.  Cressy,  as  his  untoward 
explication  of  the  forecited  passage  in  his  Appendix, 
which  he  afterwards  published  chiefly  by  way  of 
vindication  of  himself  against  the  learned  author  of 
the  preface  to  my  Lord  Falkland's  discourse  of  Infal 
libly.  There  he*  tells  us,  That  there  *  Append  S€Ct 
are  "  several  degrees  of  infallibility."  2.  and  3. 
And  that  we  may  know  what  degrees  of  infallibility 
he  thinks  necessary  to  be  attributed  to  the  church, 
this  following  passage  will  inform  us :  "  Methinks  (he 
says)  if  God  have  furnished  his  Divine  and  superna 
tural  truth  with  evidence  equal  to  this,  the  sun  will 
shine  to-morrow,  or  that  there  will  be  a  spring  and 
harvest  next  year,  we  are  infinitely  obliged  to  bless 
his  providence,  and  justly  condemned,  if  we  refuse 
to  believe  the  least  of  such  truths,  as  shewing  less 
affection  to  save  our  souls,  than  the  dull  ploughmen 
to  sow  their  corn,  who  certainly  have  far  less  evi 
dence  for  their  harvest  than  catholics  for  their  faith; 
and  yet  they  insist  not  peevishly  upon  every  capri 
cious  objection,  nor  exact  an  infallible  security  of 
a  plentiful  reaping  next  summer;  but,  notwithstand 
ing  all  difficulties  and  contingencies,  proceed  cheer 
fully  in  their  painful  husbandry."  So  that,  accord 
ing  to  this  discourse,  whatever  degree  of  assurance 
the  church  hath,  or  can  give  to  those  who  rely  upon 
her,  it  is  plain  that  no  further  degree  is  necessary, 
than  what  the  husbandman,  when  he  sows,  hath  of 
a  plentiful  harvest,  and  that  men  are  justly  con 
demned  if  they  refuse  to  believe  the  least  truth  upon 
such  security,  which  yet  ^by  his  own  acknowledg- 
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mentj  is  liable  to  contingencies :  way,  further,  that 
men  are  not  reasonable,  but  peevish,  in  exacting  in 
fallible  security,  and  insisting  upon  every  capricious 
objection,  such  as  is  Mr.  S.'s  "  Might  it  not  be  other 
wise  ?''  Now  as  to  this  degree  of  assurance,  (or,  as  he 
calls  it,  infallibility,)  I  cannot  but  grant  what  he  says 
of  it  to  be  most  true,  viz.  that  in  a  severe  accepta 
tion  of  the  word  it  is  not  rigorously  infallible,  that 
is,  (as  he  explains)  it  is  not  absolutely  impossible, 
nor  does  it  imply  a  flat  contradiction,  that  the  thing 
whereof  we  are  so  assured  may  be  otherwise  :  but 
then  I  utterly  deny,  that,  according  to  any  true  ac 
ceptation  of  this  word,  such  a  degree  of  assurance  as 
he  speaks  of  can  be  called  infallibility  ;  and  withal  I 
affirm,  that  none  of  those  several  degrees  of  infallibi 
lity  which  he  mentions,  excepting  that  only  which 
imports  an  absolute  impossibility,  can,  with  any 
tolerable  propriety  of  speech,  or  regard  to  the  true 
meaning  and  use  of  the  word,  have  the  name  of  in 
fallibility  given  to  them.  For  infallibility  can  sig 
nify  nothing  else  but  an  utter  impossibility  that  one 
should  be  deceived  in  that  matter  as  to  which  he  is 
supposed  to  be  infallible;  and  to  say,  such  a  thing 
is  impossible,  is  to  say,  that  the  existence  of  it  im 
plies  a  flat  contradiction  :  so  that  whosoever  asserts 
degrees  of  infallibility,  is  obliged  to  shew  that  there 
are  degrees  of  absolute  impossibilities,  and  of  per 
fect  contradictions  ;  and  he  had  need  of  a  very  sharp 
and  piercing  wit,  that  is  to  find  out  degrees  where 
there  neither  are  nor  can  be  any.  Indeed,  in  respect 
of  the  objects  of  knowledge,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
how  infallibility  may  be  extended  to  more  objects 
or  fewer;  but  in  respect  of  the  degree  of  assurance 
(of  which  Mr.  Cressy  speaks),  it  is  altogether  un 
imaginable  how  any  one  can  be  more  or  less  out  of 
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all    possibility  of  being  deceived   in   those  things 
wherein  he  is  supposed  to  be  infallible ;  for  no  one 
can  be  more  removed  from  the  possibility  of  being 
deceived,  than  he  that  is  out  of  all  possibility  of 
being  deceived ;  and  whosoever  is  less  than  this  is 
not  infallible,  because  he  only  is  so  who  is  out  of 
all  possibility  of  being  deceived  in  those  matters 
wherein  he  is  supposed  to  be  infallible :  so  that  Mr. 
Cressy's  lower  degrees  of  infallibility  are  no  degrees 
of  that  assurance  which  may  properly  be  called  in 
fallible  (for  that  can  have  no  degrees),  but  of  that 
assurance  which   is  less  than  infallible.     And  he 
needed  not  have  raised  all  this  dust  about  the  de 
grees  of  infallibility,  had  it  not  been  that,  by  the 
means  of  such  a  cloud,  he  might  make  the  more 
convenient  escape  out  of  that  strait  he  was  in  be 
tween  the  clamours  of  his  own  church,  and  the  ad 
vantage  which  his  adversaries  made  of  his  free  and 
open  discourse  against  infallibility :  for  any  one  that 
carefully  reads  his  book,  will  find  that  he  under 
stands  nothing  by  the  infallibility  of  the  church, 
but  an  authority  of  obliging  all  Christians  to  submit 
to  her  decisions,  which  is  no  more  but  what  every 
supreme  civil  judge  hath  in  matters,  viz.  a  power  to 
determine  those  controversies  that  lie  before  him  as 
well  as  he  can  or  will,  and  when  that  is  done  every 
one  is  bound  to  submit  to  such  determinations ;  but 
yet,  for  all  this,  no  man  ever  dreamt  a  supreme  civil 
judge  to  be  infallible  more  than  another  man.     I 
do  not  now  dispute  the  extent  of  the  church's  au 
thority :  but  if  she  have  no  other  infallibility  but 
what  a  full  authority  of  decision  does  suppose,  I 
arn  sure  she  hath  none  at  all. 

Before  I  leave  Mr.  Cressy,  I  cannot  but  take  no 
tice  how  unfortunate  and  disingenuous  he  is  in  ex^ 
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plaining  the  meaning  of  these  words  of  his  own, 
[viz.  "  Against  this  word  infallibility,  Mr.  Chilling- 
worth's    book    especially   combats,  and    this    with* 
too  great  success,"]  which  in  his  Appen- 

*  C.  5.  sect.  6.         _ .  T 

dix*  he  interprets  thus ;  "  Success,  1 
mean,  not  against  the  church,  but  against  his  own 
soul,  and  the  souls  of  his  fellow  English  protest- 
ants,"  &e.  As  if  one  that  had  wished  well  to  Caesar 
should  have  said,  "  That  Pompey  had  fought  against 
him  with  too  great  success ;"'  and  being  after 
wards  challenged  by  Caesar's  party,  as  having  said 
that  Pompey  had  conquered  Caesar,  he  should  ex 
plain  himself  thus,  "  Success,  I  mean,  not  against 
Caesar,  but  against  his  own  life,  and  the  lives  of  his 
followers."  Can  any  thing  be  finer,  than  for  any 
man  to  say,  that,  by  Pompey's  success  in  fighting 
against  Caesar,  he  means  that  Caesar  had  beaten 
Pompey?  Which  is  no  more  than  if  any  one  should 
take  the  liberty  to  interpret  white  by  black. 

§.  6.  Lastly,  Mr.  White  doth  most  expressly  con 
tradict  this  principle  of  Mr.  S.'s  in  these  following 
passages.  In  his  preface  to  Mr.  Rush  worth  he  says, 
"  That  such  a  certainty  as  makes  the  cause  always 
work  the  same  effect,  though  it  take  not  away  the  ab 
solute  possibility  of  working  otherwise,  ought  abso 
lutely  ta  be  reckoned  in  the  degree  of  true  certainty;" 
and  that  those  authors  are  mistaken  who  undervalue 
it.  So  that  it  seems,  Mr.  S.  is  mistaken  in  affirming 
that  a  man  cannot  be  certain  of  any  thing  so  long  as 
there  is  any  possibility  that  it  may  be  otherwise.  In 
his  answer  to  my  Lord  Falkland,  he 

*  P  14   15. 

says,  :  that  "  in  moral  matters,  and 
such  as  are  subject  to  human  action,  we  must  ex 
pect  such  assurance  as  human  actions  bear.  If  for 
the  government  of  your  spiritual  life  you  have  as 
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ftiuch  as  for  the  management  of  your  natural  and 
civil  life,  what  can  you  expect  more!  Two  or  three 
witnesses  of  men  beyond  exception  will  cast  a  man 
out  of  not  only  his  lands,  but  life  and  all.  He  that 
among  merchants  will  not  adventure  where  there  is 
a  hundred  to  one  of  gaining,  will  be  accounted  a 
silly  factor:  and  among  soldiers,  he  that  will  fear 
danger  where  but  one  of  a  hundred  is  slain,  shall 
not  escape  the  stain  of  cowardice.  What,  then, 
shall  we  expect  in  religion,  but  to  see  a  main  advan 
tage  on  the  one  side,  which  we  may  rest  ourselves 
on  ?  And  for  the  rest,  remember  we  are  men  sub 
ject  to  chance  and  mutability,  and  thank  God  he 
hath  given  us  that  assurance  in  a  supernatural  way, 
which  we  are  contented  withal  in  our  civil  ventures 
and  possessions,  which  nevertheless,  God  knoweth, 
we  often  love  better,  and  would  hazard  less,  than 
the  unknown  good  of  the  life  to  come." 
Again,  *  "  If  God  Almighty  hath  in  all  *p'30' 
sorts  and  manners  provided  his  church  that  she 
may  enlighten  every  man  in  his  way  that  goeth  the 
way  of  a  man,  then  let  every  man  consider  which  is 
the  fit  way  for  himself,  and  what  in  other  matters  of 
that  way  he  accounteth  evidence.  And  if  there  be 
no  interest  in  his  soul  to  make  him  loath  to  believe, 
what  in  another  matter  of  the  like  nature  he  doth 
not  stick  at,  or  heavy  to  practise  what  he  sees 
clearly  enough,  I  fear  not  his  choice."  Once  more; 
directing  a  man  in  his  search  after  rational  satisfac 
tion  in  matters  of  religion,  he  hath  this  passage : 
t  "  Besides  this,  he  must  have  this  care, 
that  he  seek  what  the  nature  of  the  sub 
ject  can  yield  ;  and  not  as  those  physicians,  who, 
\rhen  they  have  promised  no  less  than  immortality, 
can  at  last  only  reach  to  some  conservation  of 
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health  or  youth  in  some  small  degree :  so  I  could 
wish  the  author  to  well  assure  himself  first  that 
there  is  possibly  an  infallibility,  before  he  be  too 
earnest  to  be  contented  with  nothing  less  ;  for  what 
if  human  nature  should  not  be  capable  of  so  great 
a  good  ?  Would  he  therefore  think  it  fitting  to  live 
without  any  religion,  because  he  could  not  get  such 
an  one  as  himself  desired,  though  with  more  than  a 
man's  wish  ?  Were  it  not  rational  to  see,  whether 
among  religions  some  one  have  not  such  notable  ad 
vantages  over  the  rest,  as  in  reason  it  might  seem 
human  nature  might  be  contented  withal  ?  Let  him 
cast  his  account  with  the  dearest  things  he  hath,  his 
own  or  friends'  lives,  his  estate,  his  hope  of  poste 
rity,  and  see  upon  what  terms  of  advantage  he  is 
ready  to  venture  all  these;  and  then  return  to  reli 
gion,  and  see  whether,  if  he  do  not  venture  his  soul 
upon  the  like,  it  be  truly  reason,  or  some  other  not 
confessed  motive,  which  withdraws  him.  For  my 
own  part,  as  I  doubt  not  of  an  infallibility,  so  I 
doubt  not  but,  setting  that  aside,  there  be  those  ex 
cellences  found  on  the  catholic  party  which  may 
force  a  man  to  prefer  it,  and  to  venture  all  he  hath 
upon  it,  before  all  other  religions  and  sects  in  the 
world.  Why,  then,  may  not  one  who  after  long 
searching  findeth  no  infallibility,  rest  himself  on  the 
like,  supposing  man's  nature  affords  no  better?" 

Are  not  these  fair  concessions,  which  the  evi 
dence  and  force  of  truth  have  extorted  from  these 
authors?  So  that  it  seems  that  that  which  Mr.  S. 

*  Letter  to  his    calls  *  "  a  civil  Piece  of  atheistry,"  is 

Answerer,  P.  5.  advanced  in  most  express  words  by  his 

best  friends ;  and   therefore,  I  hope  he  will  (as  he 

threatens  me)  "  be  smart  with  them  in  opposition  to 

iso   damnable   and    fundamental   an   error."     And 
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whenever  he  attempts  this,  I  would  entreat  him  to 
remember  that  he  hath  these  two  things  to  prove: 
First,  That  no  evidence  but  demonstration  can  give 
a  man  sufficient  assurance  of  any  thing.  Secondly, 
That  a  bare  possibility  that  a  thing  may  be  other 
wise,  is  a  rational  cause  of  doubting,  and  a  wise 
ground  of  suspense  : — which,  when  he  hath  proved, 
1  shall  not  grudge  him  his  infallibility. 


SECT.  V. 


f.  1.  THE  last  part  of  this  third  dis-  Thatscliptureii 
course  endeavours  to  shew,  "  that  the   sufficient  to  con 

vince   the  most 


Scripture  is  not  convictive  of  the  most  acute 

.      .  r  T  ,  „         A         nes,  and  that  ii 

obstinate  and  acute  adversaries.      As   b  sufficiently 
for  the  obstinate,  he  knows  my  mind  certauu 
already.  Let  us  see  why  "the  most  acute  adversary" 
may  not  be  convinced  by  Scripture  :  because,  as  he 
objects,  *  First,    We  cannot  be  certain 

.  .  *  P,  28 

that  this  book  is  God's  word,  because 

of  the   "  many  strange    absurdities    and  heresies 

in  the  open  letter  as  it  lies,  as  that  God  hath  hands 

and  feet,"  &c.  and  because  "  of  the  contradictions  in 

it:"  to  which  I  have  already  returned  an  answer. 

Secondly,   Because    (as  he   saith  f)  we 

cannot  be  "  certain  of  the  truth  of  the 

letter  in  any  particular  text,  that  it  was  not  foisted 

in,  or  some  way  altered  in  its  significativeness;  and 

if  it  be  a  negative  proposition,    that  the  particle 

not  was  not   inserted  ;  if  affirmative,  not  left  out." 

And   if  we  pretend  to  be  certain    of  this,  he  de 

mands  J  our  demonstration  for  it,     But 

how   unreasonable   this   demand    is,    I 

hope  I  have  sufficiently  shewn.     And  to  shew  it 
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yet   further,  I  ask  him,  how  their  church  knows, 
that  the  particle  not  was  not  left  out  of  any  text 
in  which  it  is  not  found  in  their  copies?    I  know  he 
hath  a  ready  answer,  viz.  by  oral  tradition.     But 
this  (according  to  him)  *  only  reaches  to 
"  Scripture's  letter  so  far  as  it  is  coinci 
dent  with  the  main   body  of  Christian  doctrine;" 
concerning  the  rest  of  Scripture  it  is   impossible 
(according  to  his  own  principles)  that  they  should 
have  any  security  that  the  particle  not  was  not  un 
duly  inserted,  or  left  out  by  the  transcribers.    Nay, 
as  to  those  texts  of  Scripture  which  fall  in  with  the 
main  body  of  Christian  doctrine,  I  demand  his  de 
monstration  that  the  particle  not  was  not  unduly 
inserted  or  left  out,  not  only  in  those  texts,  but  also 
in  the  oral  tradition    of  the   doctrines   coincident 
with  the  sense  of  those  texts.     If  he  say,  it  was  im 
possible  any  age  should  conspire  to  leave  out  or  in 
sert  the  particle  not  in  the  oral  tradition  ;  so,  say 
I,  it  was  that  they  should  conspire  to  leave  it  out  of 
the  written  text:   but  then,  I  differ  from  him  thus 
far — that  I  do  not  think  this  naturally  impossible, 
so  as  that  it  can  rigorously  be  demonstrated,  but 
only  morally  impossible,  so  that  nobody  hath  any 
reason  to  doubt  of  it;  which  to  a  prudent  man  is  as 
good  as  a  demonstration.     Pyrrho  himself  never 
advanced  any  principle  of  scepticism  beyond  this, 
viz.  That  men  ought  to  question  the  credit  of  all 
books,  concerning  which  they  cannot  demonstrate 
as  to  every  sentence  in  them,  that  the  particle  not 
was  not  inserted  (if  it  be  negative),  or  left  out  (if  it 
be  affirmative).  If  so  much  be  required  to  free  a  man 
from  reasonable  doubting  concerning  a  book,  how 
happy  are  they  that  have  attained  to  infallibility! 
What    he    saith    concerning    the    vari&    lectiones 
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*  of  Scripture,  hath  already  had  a  suffi- 

*  P.  SB, 

£ient  answer. 

§.  2.  In   his  fourth   discourse  he  endeavours  to 
shew,  f  that  the  Scripture  "  is  not  cer 
tain  in  itself,"  and  consequently,  "  not 
ascertained  to  us."   First,  "  Not  certain,  materially 
considered,  J  as  consisting  of  such  and         p  ^ 
such  characters,  because  books  are  lia 
ble  to  be  burnt,  torn,  blotted,  worn  out."   We  grant 
it  is  not  impossible  but  that  any,  or  all  the  books  in 
the  world,   may  be  burnt :   but  then  we  say,  like 
wise,  that  a  book   so   universally   dispersed    may 
easily  be  preserved  ;  though  we  have  no  assurance 
that  Goil  will  preserve  it,  in  case  all  men  should  be 
so  foolish  or  so  careless  as  to  endeavour  or  suffer 
the  abolition  of  it.     But  it  seems  the  Scripture  can 
not  be  a  rule  of  faith,  if  they  be  liable  to  any  exter 
nal  accidents :  and  this   (he  tells  us)  § 
"  Though  it  may  seem  a  remote  aod  im 
pertinent  exception,  yet,  to  one  who  considers  the 
wise  dispositions  of  Divine  Providence,  it  will  de 
serve  a  deep  consideration  ;  because  the  salvation  of 
mankind  being  the  end  of  God's  making  nature, 
the  means  to  it  should  be  more  settled,  strong,  and 
unalterable,   than  any  other  piece  of  nature  what 
ever."     But  notwithstanding  this  wise  reason,  this 
-exception  still  seems  to  me  both  remote  and  imper 
tinent:  for  if  this  which  he  calls  a  reason  be  a  truth, 
it  will  from  thence  necessarily  follow,  not  only  that 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  must  be  conveyed  by  such  a 
means  as  is  more  unalterable  than  the  course  of 
nature,  but  also,  by  a  clear  parity  of  reason,  that  all 
the  means  of  our  salvation  do  operate  towards  the  ac 
complishing  of  their  end  with  greater  certainty  than 
the  tire  burns,   or  the  sun  shines;  which  they  can. 
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never  do,  unless  they  operate  more  necessarily  than 
any  natural  causes  ;  how  they  can  do  so  upon  vo 
luntary  agents,  I  desire  Mr.  S.  to  inform  me. 

§.  3.  He  proceeds,  by  a  long  harangue,  to 
shew,*  that  not  only  these  material  cha 
racters  in  themselves  are  corruptible, 
but,  "in  complexion  with  the  causes,  actually  laid 
in  the  world  to  preserve  them  entire;  because  either 
those  causes  are  material,  and  then  they  are  also 
liable  to  continual  alterations  ;  or  spiritual,  that  ig, 
the  minds  of  men,  and  from  these  we  may  with  good 
reason  hope  for  a  greater  degree  of  constancy  than 
from  any  other  piece  of  nature;"  which,  by  the  way, 
is  a  very  strange  paradox,  that  the  actions  of  volun 
tary  agents  have  a  greater  certainty  and  constancy 
in  them  than  those  of  natural  agents ;  of  which  the 
fall  of  angels  and  men,  compared  with  the  continu 
ance  of  the  sun  and  stars  in  their  first  state,  is  a  very 
good  evidence. 

§.  4.  But  he  adds  a  caution,f  "That 
they  are  perfectly  unalterable  from  their 
nature,  and  unerrable,  if  due  circumstances  be  ob 
served,  that  is,  if  due  proposals  be  made  to  beget 
certain  knowledge,  and  due  care  used  to  attend  to 
such  proposals."  But  who  can  warrant,  that  due 
proposals  will  always  be  made  to  men,  and  due 
care  used  by  them ;  if  these  be  uncertain,  where  is 
the  constancy  and  unerrableness  he  talks  so  much 
of?  So  that,  notwithstanding  the  constancy  of  this 
spiritual  cause  (the  mind  of  man)  of  preserving 
Scriptures  entire,  yet,  in  order  to  this,  (as  he  tells 
us£)  "  so  many  actions  are  to  be  done, 
which  are  compounded  and  made  up  of 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  several  particulars  to 
be  observed,  every  of  which  rnay  be  mistaken  apart* 
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each  being  a  distinct  little  action,  in  its  single  self, 
such  as  is  the  transcribing  of  a  whole  book,  consist 
ing  of  such  myriads  of  words,  single  letters,  and 
tittles,  or  stops;  and  the  several  actions  of  writing 
over  each  of  these  so  short  and  cursory,  that  it  pre 
vents  diligence,  and  exceeds  human  care,  to  keep 
awake  and  apply  distinct  attentions  to  every  of 
these  distinct  actions."  Mr.  Rush  worth* 

~      .  .  *  Dial.  2.  sec.  7. 

much  outdoes  Mr.  IS.  in  these  minute 
cavils,  for  he  tells  us,  that  "  supposing  an  original 
copy  of  Christ's  words,  written  by  one  of  the  evan 
gelists  in  the  same  language,  let  him  have  set  down 
every  word  and  syllable:  yet  men  conversant  in 
noting  the  changes  of  meanings  in  words  will  tell 
us,  that  divers  accents  in  the  pronunciation  of  them, 
the  turning  of  the  speaker's  head  or  body  this  or  that 
way,  &c.  may  so  change  the  sense  of  the  words, 
that  they  will  seem  quite  different  in  writing  from 
what  they  were  in  speaking."  I  hope  that  oral  and 
practical  tradition  hath  been  careful  to  preserve 
all  these  circumstances,  and  hath  delivered  down 
Christ's  doctrine  with  all  the  right  traditionary  ac 
cents,  nods,  and  gestures,  necessary  for  the  under 
standing  of  it,  otherwise  the  omission  of  these  may 
have  so  altered  the  sense  of  it,  that  it  may  be  now 
quite  different  from  what  it  was  at  first.  But  to 
answer  Mr.  S.  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  assured  that 
it  is  naturally  impossible  that  the  Scripture  should 
have  been  corrupted  or  changed,  but  only  to  be  suf 
ficiently  assured  that  they  have  not  received  any 
material  alteration,  from  as  good  arguments  as  the 
nature  of  the  subject  will  bear.  But  if  his  reason 
had  not  been  very  short  and  cursory,  he  might  easily 
have  reflected,  that  oral  tradition  is  equally  liable 
to  all  these  contingencies ;  for  it  doth  as  much  "  pie- 
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vent  diligence,  and  exceed  human  care,  to  keep 
awake  and  apply  distinct  attentions  to  the  distinct 
actions  of  speaking,  as  of  writing."  And  I  hope  he 
will  not  den}%  that  a  doctrine  orally  delivered,  con 
sists  of  words,  and  letters,  and  accents,  and  stops, 
as  well  as  a  doctrine  written :  and  that  the  several 
actions  of  speaking  are  as  short  and  cursory  as  of 
writing. 

*p.38.  §•  5.  Secondly,  He  tells  us,*  "Scrip- 

tibia,         ture,  formally  considered,  as  to  its  sig- 
nificativeness,  is  also  uncertain;"  First,f 
"  Because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  letter  :"  this  is  al 
ready  answered  :  Secondly,;};  "  Because 
the  certain  sense  of  it  is  not  to  be  arrived 
to  by  the  vulgar,  who  are  destitute  of  languages  and 
arts."  True,  where  men  are  not  permitted  to  have  the 
Scriptures  in  their  own  language,  and  understand  no 
other :  but  where  they  are  allowed  the  Scriptures 
translated  into  their  own  language,  they  may  under 
stand  them;  all  necessary  points  of  faith  and  prac 
tice  being  sufficiently  plain  in  any  translation  of  the 
Bible  that  I  know  of.     And  that  §  emi 
nent  wits  cannot  agree  about  the  sense 
of  texts  which  concern  the  main  points  of  faith,  hath 
been  spoken  to  already. 

§.  6.  As  for  the  reverence  he  pretends  to  Scrip 
ture  in  the  conclusion  of  his  fourth  discourse,  he 
might  have  spared  that,  after  all  the  raillery  and 
rudeness  he  hath  used  against  it.  It  is  easy  to  con 
jecture,  both  from  his  principles  and  his  uncivil  ex 
pressions  concerning  them,  what  his  esteem  is  of 
those  sacred  oracles.  Probably  it  was  requisite  in 
prudence  to  cast  in  a  few  good  words  concerning 
the  Scriptures,  for  the  sake  of  the  more  tender 
and  squeamish  novices  of  their  religion,  or  (as  Mr, 
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Rushworth's  nephew*  says  frankly  and  *  Dial  2  sec  u 
openly)  "  for  the  satisfaction  of  indiffer 
ent  men,  that  have  been  brought  up  in  this  verbal 
and  apparent  respect  of  the  Scripture;"  who  it  seems 
are  not  yet  attained  to  that  degree  of  catholic  piety 
and  fortitude,  as  to  endure  patiently  that  the  word 
of  God  should  be  reviled  or  slighted.  Besides  that, 
in  reference  to  those  whom  they  hope  hereafter  to 
convert,  (who  might  be  too  much  alienated  from  their 
religion,  if  he  had  expressed  nothing  but  contempt 
towards  a  book,  which  protestants  and  Christians 
in  all  ages,  till  the  very  dregs  of  popery,  have  been 
bred  up  to  a  high  veneration  of)  it  was  not  much 
amiss  to  pass  this  formal  compliment  upon  the  Bible ; 
which  the  wise  of  his  religion  will  easily  understand, 
and  may  serve  to  catch  the  rest.  But  let  him  not 
deceive  himself,  "  God  is  not  mocked." 


SECT.  VI. 

§•  1.  SECONDLY,   He   comes   to  shew.t  That  the  proper- 

fni        i  •        /.  i       i-  /.  •  i     ties  of  a  rule  ol" 

'  That  the  properties  of  a  rule  of  faith   faith  do  notbe- 

belong  to  oral  tradition."  And,  First,  l^° oral  tra~ 
He  gives  a  tedious  explanation  of  the  tP.4i. 
nature  of  this  oral  practical  tradition, 
which  amounts  to  this :  that  as,  in  reference  to  the 
civil  education  of  children,  "they  are  taught  their 
own  and  others'  names,  to  write  and  read,  and  ex 
ercise  their  trades  ;"  so,  in  reference  to  religion,  the 
children  of  Christians  "  first  hear  sounds,  afterwards 
by  degrees  get  dim  notions  of  God,  Christ,  Saviour, 
heaven,  hell,  virtue,  vice,  and  by  degrees  practise 
what  they  have  heard  ;  they  are  shewn  to  say  grace, 
and  their  prayers,  to  hold  up  their  hands,  or  per- 
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haps  eyes,  and  to  kneel,  and  other  postures."  After 
wards  they  are  acquainted  with  the  "Creed,  Ten  Com 
mandments,  and  sacraments,  some  common  forms 
of  prayer,  and  other  practices  of  Christianity,  and 
are  directed  to  order  their  lives  accordingly,  and 
are  guided  in  all  this  by  the  actions  and  carriage 
of  the  elder  faithful ;  and  this  goes  on  by  insensible 
degrees,  not  by  leaps  from  a  hundred  years  to  a 
hundred,  but  from  month  to  month,  and  even  less." 
If  this  be  all  that  tradition  doth,  this  is  nothing 
but  what  is  done  among  protestants,  and  that  with 
greater  advantage;  because  we  always  teach  chil 
dren  to  say  their  prayers  in  a  known  tongue ;  so  as 
they  may  understand  them.  And  we  also  teach  them 
the  Creed,  and  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  sacra 
ments,  so  many  as  Christ  hath  instituted,  and  no 
more.     So  that  if  this  be  so  infallible  a  way  of  con 
veying  the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  we  have  it  among 
us :  and  we  do  over  and  besides  instruct  them  in 
the  Scriptures,  which  are  the  authentic  instrument 
whereby  Christ's  doctrine  is  conveyed  to  us.     But 
then  we  do  not  suppose  (as  his  hypothesis  neces 
sarily  enforceth  him  to  do)  that  the  Christian  doc 
trine  is  equally  taught  and  learned  by  all  ;  but  by 
some  more,  by  others  less  perfectly,  according  to 
the  different  abilities  and  diligence  of  parents  and 
teachers,  and  the  various  capacities  and  dispositions 
of  children;  whereas  his  hypothesis  falls,  if  all  or 
at  least  thq  generality  of  parents,  do  not  instruct 
their  children  with  the  like  exactness,  and  if  the 
generality  of  children  do  not  receive  this  doctrine 
in  the  same  perfection  that  it  is  delivered.     For  if  it 
be  taught  or  received  with  any  variation,  it  must 
necessarily  be  so  conveyed,  and  these  variations  will 
grow  daily.     1  had  thought  he  would  have  told  us 
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how  all  parents  do  teach  their  children  the  whole 
body  of  Christ's  doctrine,  and  explain  to  them  every 
part  of  it  in  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  several  ex 
pressions  signifying  the  same  sense,  and  not  have 
instanced  in  two  set  forms,  such  as  the  Creed 
and  Ten  Commandments  ;  for,  according  to  Mr. 
White,  *  "  That  cannot  be  a  tradition 

.  .  Apolog.  p.  81. 

which  is  delivered  down  in  set  words." 

§.  2.  Having  thus  explained  oral  tradition,  he 
comes  to  shew  that  the  properties  of  a  rule  of  faith 
agree  to  it.  I  have  already  shewed,  that  the  true 
properties  of  a  rule  of  faith  are  but  two  :  viz. 
That  it  be  plain  and  intelligible,  and  that  it  be 
sufficiently  certain.  The  first  of  these,  that  oral 
tradition  may  deliver  a  doctrine  plainly  and  intel 
ligibly,  I  grant  him:  all  the  difficulty  is  about  the 
second  property,  whether  we  have  sufficient  assur 
ance  that  the  doctrine  delivered  down  by  oral  tra 
dition,  hath  received  no  corruption  or  change  in  its 
conveyance :  and  all  that  he  pretends  to  prove  in 
this  discoure,  is,  That  if  this  rule  hath  been  followed 
and  kept  to  all  along,  the  Christian  doctrine  neither 
hath,  nor  can  have,  received  any  change ;  that  is,  if 
the  next  age  after  the  apostles  did  truly,  and  without 
any  alteration,  deliver  the  Christian  doctrine  to 
their  immediate  successors,  and  they  to  theirs,  and 
so  on,  then,  upon  this  supposition,  the  doctrine  of 
the  present  traditionary  church  must  be  the  very 
same  with  that  which  was  delivered  to  the  apostles. 
All  this  is  readily  granted  to  him.  But  that  this 
rule  hath  always  been  followed,  nay,  that  it  is 
impossible  there  should  have  been  any  deviation 
from  it  (as  he  pretends,)  this  we  deny,  not  only  as 
untrue,  but  as  one  of  the  most  absurd  propositions 
that  ever  yet  pretended  to  demonstrative  evidence. 


PART  HI. 

In  which  Mr.  S's  Demonstrations  and  Corollaries 
are  examined. 


SECT.  I. 

§•  *•  BEFORE  I  come  to  speak  parti- 
in  cularly  to  his  demonstrations,  I  shall 
premise  these  two  considerations:  First, 
That  (according  to  the  principle  of  the  patrons 
of  tradition)  no  man  can,  by  his  private  reason, 
certainly  find  out  the  true  rule  of  faith:  Secondly, 
That  (according  to  Mr.  S.)  the  way  of  demon 
stration  is  no  certain  way  to  find  out  the  rule  of 
faith.  If  either  of  these  be  made  out,  his  demon 
strations  lose  all  their  force.  If  the  first  be  made 
good,  then  he  cannot  demonstrate  the  infallibility  of 
tradition,  nor,  consequently,  that  that  is  the  rule  of 
faith  :  if  the  second,  then  the  way  of  demonstration 
which  he  pretends  to  take,  signifies  nothing. 

§.  2.  First,  No  man  can  (according  to  the  prin 
ciples  of  the  patrons  of  tradition)  by  his  private 
reason,  certainly  find  out  what  is  the  rule  of  faith. 
Suppose  a  heathen  to  be  desirous  to  inform  himself 
of  the  Christian  faith;  in  order  to  which  he  is  inqui 
sitive  after  some  rule  by  which  he  may  take  a 
measure  of  it,  and  come  certainly  to  know  what  it 
is  :  he  inquires  of  Christians  what  their  rule  is,  and 
finds  them  divided  about  it,  some  saying  that  the 
Scripture,  others  that  oral  tradition,  is  the  rule.  In 
this  case  it  is  not  possible  (without  a  revelation)  for 
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this  man  to  find  out  the  rule  of  faith,  but  by  his 
own  private  reason  examining  and  weighing  the 
arguments  and  pretences  of  both  sides.  And  when 
he  hath  done  this,  unless  he  can  by  his  reason 
demonstrate  that  the  one  is  a  certain  and  infallible 
rule,  and  the  other  not  so,  he  hath  not  (according  to 
Mr.  S.)  found  out  the  rule  of  faith.  But  reason 
can  never  do  this,  according  to  Mr.  S.  For,  speaking 
of  demonstrating  the  certainty  of  tradition,  he  tells 
us,  *  "  That  tradition  hath  for  its  basis 
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man's  nature,  not  according  to  his  intel 
lectuals,  which  do  but  darkly  grope  in  the  pursuit 
of  science,"  &c.  And  again,t  speaking  t  Appeud.  gd. 
how  reason  brings  men  to  the  rule  of  P-  183t 
faith,  he  uses  this  comparison  :  "  she  is  like  a  dim- 
sighted  man,  who  used  his  reason  to  find  a  trusty 
friend  to  lead  him  in  the  twilight,  and  then  relied 
on  his  guidance  rationally  without  using  his  own 
reason  at  all  about  the  way  itself."  So  that  (ac 
cording  to  him)  the  certainty  of  tradition  cannot  be 
founded  on  demonstration,  because  it  is  not  founded 
in  the  intellectual  part  of  man,  which  only  can 
demonstrate.  Besides,  if  it  were  founded  in  the 
intellectual  part,  yet  that  can  never  be  able  to 
demonstrate  the  certainty  of  tradition,  because  that 
faculty  which  is  dim-sighted,  and  "  does  but  grope 
darkly  in  the  pursuit  of  science,"  is  incapable  of 
framing  demonstrations.  Nor  can  any  man  under 
stand  how  dim-sighted  reason  should  see  clearly  to 
choose  its  guide  any  more  than  its  way,  especially 
if  it  be  considered  what  a  pretty  contradiction  it  is, 
to  say  that  reason,  as  it  is  dim-sighted,  can  see 
clearly. 

But  Mr.  Cressy  is  not  contented  to    call  every 
man's  reason  dim-sighted  ;  he  ventures  a  step  fur- 
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ther,  and  calls  it  hoodwinked   and  blind  :    for  he 
•  Appendix,  c.  tells  us,*  "  That  private  reason  is  appa 
rently  a  most  fallible  guide;"    and  he 
tibsect  9     pitiesj  my  Lord  Falkland's  case,  because, 
in  the  search  of  the  true  religion,  he  did 
"  betake  himself  to  the  casual  conduct  of  blind,  hu 
man,   natural    reason,"  which    afterwards   he  calls 
at  "  guide  that  two  persons  cannot  pos- 

^Ib.  sect.  11.       ±. 

sibly  follow  together,  because  no  two 
persons  (that  ever  followed  any  other  guide  be 
side  authority)  did  or  could  think  all  things  to  be 
reasonable  that  all  others  thought  so;"  and,  by 
consequence,  "  such  a  guide  that  as  long  as  he  con 
tinues  in  that  office,  there  cannot  possibly  be  any 
church  any  where :  which  (says  he)  is  an  infallible 
eviction  that  this  is  an  imaginary  seducing  guide, 
since  it  is  impossible  that  that  should  be  a  guide 
appointed  for  any  Christian,  which  neither  Christ 
nor  his  apostles,  nor  any  of  their  followers,  ever 
mentioned,  yea,  which  formally  destroys  one  of  our 
twelve  articles  of  the  apostles'  creed,  viz.  *  I  believe 
the  holy  catholic  church.' '  Thus  he  does  by  rea 
son  clearly  and  infallibly  evince,  that  reason  can 
not  be  otherwise  than  a  most  blind  and  fallible 
guide.  This  it  is  to  talk  of  things  when  a  man 
looks  only  upon  one  side  of  them,  as  if,  because 
reason  has  a  blind  side,  and  is  uncertain  in  some 
things,  therefore  we  ought  to  conclude  her  univer 
sally  blind  and  uncertain  in  every  thing ;  and  as  if, 
because  all  men  cannot  think  all  things  reasonable 
which  any  one  man  thinks  to  be  so,  therefore  it  is  to 
be  doubted  whether  those  common  principles  of 
reason  be  true,  which  mankind  are  generally  agreed 
in.  And  that  Mr.  Cressy  speaks  here  of  the  use 
of  our  private  reason  in  the  finding  out  of  our  rule, 
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is  clear  from  what  he  says  in  the  next  section,  viz. 
"  That  this  hoodwinked  guide  (inquiring  into  Scrip 
ture,  and  searching  after  tradition)  may  possibly 
stumble  upon  the  way  of  unity  and  truth,  that  is, 
the  true  catholic  church."  If  this  be  true,  why 
does  Mr.  S.  pretend  that  he  can  by  reason  demon 
strate  the  infallibility  of  tradition,  and  by  this  hood 
winked  guide  lead  men  to  the  true  rule  of  faith? 
And  what  a  pitiful  encouragement  would  this  be  to 
an  inquisitive  philosopher,  (who  knowing  no  other 
guide  but  his  reason,  whereby  to  find  out  whether 
Scripture  or  tradition  be  the  true  rule)  to  tell  him 
that,  by  the  help  of  his  hoodwinked  guide,  he  might 
possibly  stumble  upon  the  right ! 

A  man  may  justly  stand  amazed  at  the  inconsist 
ency  of  these  men's  discourses  and  principles.     In 
one  mood   they  are  all  for  demonstration,   and  for 
convincing    men   in    the   way    of    perfect   science, 
which  is  the  true  rule   of  faith  :    but  then  again, 
when  another  (it  takes  them,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  science,  human  reason  grows  all  on  the  sudden 
dim-sighted,  and  at  the  next  word  is  struck  stark- 
blind  ;  and  then  the  very  utmost  that  it  can  do  to 
wards  the  bringing  of  an  unprejudiced  and  inquisi 
tive  person  to  the  rule  of  faith,  is  to  leave  him  in  a 
possibility  of  stumbling  upon  it;    but  if  he   be  a 
heretic   that  makes  use  of  private  reason   for  his 
guide,  then*  "  it  is  impossible  but  that    *  Appendix,  c. 
he  with  his  blind  guide  shall  fall  into  the    7- sect-  8- 
pit."     I  cannot,  for  my  part,  imagine  how  they  can 
reconcile  the  blindness  of  human  reason  with  all 
that  noise  which  they  make  about  science  and  de 
monstration  ;    but  this  I  must  confess,  that  these 
kinds  of  discourses  which  I  meet  with  in  Mr.  S.  and 
Mr.  Cressy,  are  very  proper  arguments  to  persuade 
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a  man  of  the  blindness  of  human  reason.  And  in 
deed  there  is  one  passage  in  Mr.  Cressy,  which 
gives  me  very  great  satisfaction  concerning  these 
*  Appendix, c.  r.  matters,  where  he  tells  us,*  "  That  the 
wit  and  judgment  of  catholics  is  to  re 
nounce  their  own  judgment,  and  depose  their  own 
wit."  Now  he  that  professes  to  have  done  this,  may 
write  contradictions,  and  nobody  ought  to  chal 
lenge  him  for  it.  However,  it  is  a  very  ingenuous 
acknowledgment,  that  when  he  forsook  our  church 
and  turned  papist,  he  laid  aside  his  judgment  and 
wit;  which  is  just  such  an  heroic  act  of  judgment, 
as  if  a  man,  in  a  bravery  to  shew  his  liberty,  would 
sell  himself  for  a  slave.  I  am  glad  to  understand 
from  an  experienced  person,  what  charges  a  man 
must  be  at  when  he  turns  Roman  catholic  ;  name 
ly,  that  whoever  will  embrace  that  religion  must 
forfeit  his  reason. 

§.  3.  Secondly,  The  way  of  demonstration  is  (ac 
cording  to  Mr.  S.)  no  certain  way  to  find  out  the 
rule    of   faith.     In  his    4th    appendixt 
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against  my  Lord  of  Down,  one  of  the 
eight  mines  (as  he  calls  them)  which  he  lays  to 
blow  up  my  Lord's  Dissuasive  against  Popery,  is 
this:  "  That  the  method  he  takes  in  dissuading  can 
not  be  held  in  reason  to  have  power  to  dissuade, 
unless  it  be  proper  to  that  effect,  that  is,  not  com 
mon  to  that  effect  and  a  contrary  one.  Now,  that 
being  most  evidently  no  method  or  way  to  such  an 
effect  which  many  follow  and  take,  yet  arrive  not 
at  that  effect ;  it  is  plain  to  common  sense,  that  my 
Lord  of  Down  miscalls  his  book  a  Dissuasive,  and 
that  it  can  have  in  it  no  power  of  moving  the  under 
standing  one  way  or  other,  unless  he  can  first  vouch 
some  particularity  in  the  method  he  takes,  above 
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what  is  in  others  in  which  we  experience  miscar 
riage,"  &c.  If  this  be  true,  then  his  method  of  de 
monstration  is  no  way  to  make  men  certain  of  what 
he  pretends  to  demonstrate,  because  that  is  "  most 
evidently  no  way  to  an  effect  which  many  follow 
and  take,  yet  arrive  not  at  that  effect ;"  so  that "  it  is 
plain  to  common  sense"  that  Mr.  S.'s  demonstrations 
"  can  have  in  them  no  power  of  moving  the  under 
standing  one  way  or  other,  unless  he  can  vouch 
some  particularity"  in  the  demonstrations  he  pre 
tends  to  bring,  above  what  is  in  other  pretended  de 
monstrations  "  in  which  we  experience  miscarriage." 
Do  not  Thomas  and  Scotus  (as  Mr.  White  tells 
us*)  all  along  pretend  to  demonstrate?  *  Exetasis, 
And  yet  it  is  generally  believed  that  (at  P-  24< 
least  where  they  contradict  one  another)  one  of 
them  failed  in  his  demonstrations.  Did  not  Mr. 
Charles  Thynne  pretend  to  have  demonstrated  that 
a  man  at  one  jump  might  leap  from  London  to 
Rome?  And  yet  I  do  not  think  any  one  was  ever  sa 
tisfied  with  his  demonstrations.  And  Mr.  S.  knows 
one  in  the  world  (whom  I  will  not  name,  because 
he  hath  since  ingenuously  acknowledged  his  error) 
who  thought  he  had  demonstrated  the  quadrature 
of  the  circle;  and  was  so  confident  of  it,  as  to  ven 
ture  the  reputation  of  his  demonstrations  in  divinity 
upon  it,  and  some  of  those  divinity  demonstrations 
were  the  very  same  with  Mr.  S.'s.  Since  therefore 
the  world  hath  experienced  so  much  miscarriage 
in  the  way  of  demonstration ;  before  Mr.  S.'s  de 
monstrations  can  be  allowed  to  signify  any  thing, 
he  must  (according  to  his  own  law)  "  vouch  some 
particularity"  in  his  way  and  method  of  demonstra 
tion  above  what  is  in  other  men's.  He  hath  not  any 
where  (that  I  remember)  told  us  what  that  particu- 
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larity  is,  wherein  his  way  of  demonstration  is  above 
other  men's  :  nor  can  I,  upon  the  most  diligent 
search,  find  any  peculiar  advantage  that  his  way 
has  more  than  theirs  above-mentioned,  unless  this 
be  one,  that  he  pretends  to  demonstrate  a  self-evi 
dent  principle ;  and  herein  1  think  he  hath  plainly 
the  advantage  of  Mr.  Charles  Thynne  ;  and,  unless 
this  may  be  counted  another  advantage,  that  he  has 
so  extraordinary  a  confidence  and  conceit  of  his 
own  demonstrations  ;  and  in  this  particular,  I  must 
acknowledge  that  he  clearly  excels  all  that  have 
gone  before  him ;  in  all  other  things  his  way  of  de 
monstration  is  but  like  his  neighbours. 


SECT.  II. 

Mr.  s.'s  demon-   &.  1 .  I  COME  now  to   examine   his   de- 

stration  a  priori.  .  .  . 

monstrations  of  this  self-evident  principle 
(as  he  often  calls  it),  that  oral  tradition  is  a  certain 
and  infallible  way  of  conveying  Christ's  doctrine 
from  one  age  to  another,  without  any  corruption  or 
change;  which  is  to  say,  that  it  is  impossible  but 
that  this  rule  should  always  have  been  kept  to. 
That  this  is  not  a  self-evident  principle,  needs  no 
other  evidence  than  that  he  goes  about  to  demon 
strate  it.  But  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  I  think  he 
hath  as  much  reason  to  call  this  a  self-evident  prin 
ciple,  as  to  call  his  proofs  of  it  demonstrations. 
§.  2.  In  order  to  his  demonstration  a  priori,  he 

lays*  these  four  grounds,  which  I  shall 
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set  down  in  his  own  words:  "rirst,  that 
Christian  doctrine  was  at  first  unanimously  settled  by 
the  apostles,  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  dispersed  in 
great  multitudes  over  several  parts  of  the  world. 
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Secondly,  That  this  doctrine  was  firmly  believed  by 
all  those  faithful  to  be  the  way  to  heaven,  and  the  con 
tradicting  or  deserting  it  to  be  the  way  to  damnation: 
so  that  the  greatest  hopes  and  fears  imaginable 
were,  by  engaging  the  Divine  authority,  strongly 
applied  to  the  minds  of  the  first  believers,  encou 
raging  them  to  the  adhering  to  that  doctrine,  and 
deterring  them  from  relinquishing  it ;  and,  indeed, 
infinitely  greater  than  any  other  whatever,  spring 
ing  from  any  temporal  consideration  :  and  that  this 
was  in  all  ages  the  persuasion  of  the  faithful. 
Thirdly,  That  hopes  of  good  and  fears  of  harm 
strongly  applied,  are  the  causes  of  actual  will. 
Fourthly,  That  the  thing  was  feasible  or  within 
their  power  :  that  what  they  wrere  bred  to  was 
knowable  by  them.  This  put,  it  follows  as  certainly, 
that  a  great  number  or  body  of  the  first  believers, 
and  after  faithful  in  each  age,  that  is,  from  age  to 
age,  would  continue  to  hold  themselves,  and  teach 
their  children  as  themselves  had  been  taught,  that 
is,  would  follow  and  stick  to  tradition  ;  as  it  doth, 
that  a  cause  put  actually  causing  produceth  its 
effect."  This  is  his  demonstration,  with  the  grounds 
of  it. 

§.  3.  To  shew  the  vanity  and  weakness  of  this 
pretended  demonstration,  1  shall  assail  it  these 
three  ways,  by  shewing:  First,  That  if  the  grounds  of 
it  were  true,  they  would  conclude  too  much,  and 
prove  that  to  be  impossible  which  common  expe 
rience  evinceth,  and  himself  must  grant  to  have 
been.  Secondly,  That  his  main  grounds  are  appa 
rently  false.  Thirdly,  That  his  demonstration  is 
confuted  by  clear  and  undeniable  instances  to  the 
contrarv. 
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SECT.  III. 

§.  1.  IF  the  grounds  of  it  were  true,  they 

Th«  first  answer     *  °  J 

to  this  demon-  would  conclude  too  much,  and  provethat 
to  be  impossible  which  common  expe 
rience  evinceth,  and  himself  must  grant  to  have  been. 
For  if  these  two  principles  be  true,  "that  the 
greatest  hopes  and  fears  are  strongly  applied  to  the 
minds  of  all  Christians  ;  and  that  those  hopes  and 
fears  strongly  applied  are  the  cause  of  actual  will  to 
adhere  constantly  to  Christ's  doctrine ;"  then,  from 
hence  it  follows,  that  none  that  entertain  this  doc 
trine  can  ever  fall  from  it,  because  falling  from  it  is 
inconsistent  with  an  actual  will  of  adhering  con 
stantly  to  it :  for  supposing  (as  he  doth)  certain  and 
constant  causes  of  actual  will  to  adhere  to  this-  doc 
trine,  those  who  entertain  it  must  actually  will  to 
adhere  to  it,  because  "  a  cause  put  actually  causing 
produceth  its  effect,"  which  is  constant  adherence 
to  it.  And  if  this  were  true,  these  two  things  would 
be  impossible  :  First,  That  any  Christian  should 
turn  apostate'  or  heretic;  Secondly,  That  any 
Christian  should  live  wickedly  :  both  which  not 
only  frequent  and  undoubted  experience  doth 
evince,  but  himself  must  grant  de  facto  to  have 
been. 

§.  2.    First,   It  would    be    impossible  that  any 
Christian  should  turn  apostate  or  heretic.     Here 
sy,  according  to  him,  is  nothing  else  but  the  re- 
#  nouncingof  tradition.   Now  he  tells  us,* 

"  That  the  first  renouncers  of  tradition 
must  have  been  true  believers  or  holders  of  it  ere 
they  renounced  it ;"  and  I  suppose  there  is  the 
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same  reason  for  apostates.  But  if  all  Christians  or 
true  believers  (as  he  calls  them)  have  these  argu 
ments  of  hope  and  fear  strongly  applied,  and  hope 
and  fear  strongly  applied  be  the  cause  of  actual 
will  to  adhere  to  this  doctrine;  it  is  necessary  all 
Christians  should  adhere  to  it,  and  impossible  there 
should  be  either  apostates  or  heretics.  For  if  these 
causes  be  put  in  "  all  the  faithful  actually  causing 
(as  the  grounds  of  his  demonstration  suppose),  and 
indefectibleness  be  the  proper  and  necessary  effect 
of  these  causes,"  as  he  also  saith,  *  then 
it  is  impossible,  that,  where  these  causes 
are  put,  there  should  be  any  defection  :  for  a  proper 
and  necessary  effect  cannot  but  be  where  the  causes 
of  such  an  effect  are  put,  especially  if  they  be  put 
actually  causing;  and  consequently,  it  is  impossible 
that  any  single  Christian  should  ever  either  totally 
apostatize  or  fall  into  heresy,  that  is,  renounce  tra 
dition. 

§.  3.  And  that  this  is  a  genuine  consequence  from 
these  principles  (though  he  will  not  acknowledge  it 
here,  because  he  saw  it  would  ruin  his  demonstra 
tion)  is  liberally  acknowledged  by  him  in  other 
parts  of  his  discourse.  For  he  tells  us,  t 

i      T>       t  f 

"  That  it  exceeds  all  the  power  of  nature 
(abstracting  from  the  causes  of  madness  and  violent 
disease)  to  blot  the  knowledge  of  this  doctrine  out 
of  the  soul  of  one  single  believer;"  and  J 
that  "  since  no  man  can  hold  contrary  to 
his   knowledge,  nor  doubt  of  what  he  holds,  nor 
change  and  innovate  without  knowing  it  doth  so,  it 
is  a  manifest  impossibility  a  whole  age  should  fall 
into  an  absurdity  so  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of 
one  single   man."     And,  §   that  "  it  is, 
perhaps,  impossible  for  one  single  man 
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to  attempt  to  deceive  posterity"  by  renouncing  tra 
dition.  Which  passages  laid  together  amount  to 
thus  much:  that  it  is  impossible  that  tradition  should 
fail  in  any  one  single  person.  And  though  in  the 
passage  last  cited  he  speaks  faintly,  and  with  a 
perhaps,  as  if  he  apprehended  some  danger  in  speak 
ing  too  peremptorily,  yet  any  one  will  easily  see 
the  last  to  be  as  impossible  as  any  of  the  rest. 
And  he  himself  elsewhere,  being  in  the  full  career 
of  his  bombast  rhetoric,  delivers  it  roundly  without 
fear  or  wit:  *  "  Sooner  may  the  sinews 

*  P.  54. 

of  entire  nature  by  overstraining  crack, 
and  she  lose  all  her  activity  and  motion,  that  is, 
herself,  than  one  single  part  of  that  innumerable 
multitude  which  integrate  that  vast  testifica 
tion  which  we  call  tradition,  can  possibly  be  vio 
lated." 

§.  4.  But,  it  may  be,  we  deal  too  hardly  with  him, 
and  press  his  demonstration  too  far,  because  he  tells 
us  he  only  intends  by  it  to  prove  that  the  generality 
of  Christians  will  always  adhere  to  tradition.  But 
if  he  intended  to  prove  no  more  but  this,  he  should 
then  have  brought  a  demonstration  that  would  have 
concluded  no  more  ;  but  this  concludes  of  all  as 
well  as  of  the  generality  of  Christians.  A  clear  evi 
dence  mat  it  is  no  demonstration,  because  it  con 
cludes  that  which  is  evidently  false,  that  there  can 
be  no  apostates  or  heretics.  Besides,  supposing 
his  demonstration  to  conclude  only  that  the  gene 
rality  of  Christians  would  always  adhere  to  tradi 
tion,  this  is  as  plainly  confuted  by  experience,  if 
there  be  any  credit  to  be  given  to  history.  St.  Jerome 
tChron.adAn-  tells  us,  f  that  Libeiius,  bishop  of 
num  Christ. 352.  Rome  (for  all  " his  particular  title  to  in 
fallibility  built  upon  tradition,"  as  Mr.  S.  speaks, 
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coroll.  28.)  turned   Arian.     And  that* 

A    i  i-    i_     j  i       -<.!  J         Ad  An.  363. 

"  Ananism  was  established  by  the  synod 

of  Ariminum,"  which  was  a  council  more  general 

than  that  of  Trent.    And  that  t  "almost 

t  Ad  An.  364. 

all  the  churches  in  the  whole  world  un 
der  the  names  of  peace  and  of  the  emperor,  were 
polluted   by  communion  with  the  Arians."     Again, 
that  £  "  under  the  Emperor  Constantius    +  Advers.  Luci- 
(Eusebiusand  Hippatius  being  consuls)    fer< 
infidelity  was  subscribed  under  the  names  of  unity 
and    faith."      And,  §    "  that  the    whole    ^  lbid 
world  groaned,  and  wondered  to  see  it 
self  turned  Arian."     And  he  ||  uses  this 
as  an  argument  to  the  Luciferians,  to  receive  into 
the  church  those  who  had   been  defiled  with  the 
heresy  of  Arius,  because  the  number  of  those  who 
had  kept  themselves  orthodox  was  exceeding  small : 
"  For  (says  he)  the  synod  of  Nice,  which  consisted 
of  above    three  hundred    bishops,  received    eight 
Arian   bishops,  whom   they    might    have  cast  out 
without  any  great  loss  to   the  church.     I  wonder, 
then,   how  some,  and  those  the    followers  of  the 
Nicene  faith,  can  think  that  three  confessors   (viz. 
Athanasius,   Hilarius,   Eusebius)  ought  not  to  do 
that  in  case  of  necessity,  for  the  good  and  safety  of 
the  whole  world,   which  so  many  and  so  excellent 
persons  did  voluntarily."     It  seems  Arianism  had 
prevailed  very  far,  when  St.  Jerome  could  not  name 
above  three  eminent  persons  in  the  church  who  had 
preserved  themselves  untainted  with  it.   ^inEpist.ad 
Again,  ^f  "Arius  in  Alexandria  was  at   Gaiat.i.3. 
first  but  one  spark  ;  but  because  it  was  not  presently 
extinguished,  it  broke   out  into  a   flame  which  de 
voured  the  whole  world."   Gregory  Na- 

Oi'at  20  21 

zianzen*  likewise  tells  us  to  the  same  pur- 
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pose,  that  u  the  Arian  heresy  seized  upon  the  greatest 
part  of  the  church  :"  and,  to  shew  that  he  knew  no 
thing*  of  Mr.  S.'s  demonstration  of  theindefectibility 


*0rat  2.5  generality  of  Christians,  he  asks,  * 

"  Where  are  those  that  define  the  church 
by  multitude,  and  despise  the  little  flock  ?"  &c. 
And  this  heresy  was  of  a  long  continuance,  for, 
from  its  first  rise,  which  happened  in  the  twentieth 

year  of  Const  an  tiqe,  it  continued  (as 
nun!  octavmn  !  Job.  Abbas  '[  hath  calculated  it)  two 

hundred  and  sixty-six  years.  And  the 
Pelagian  heresy  (if  we  may  believe  Bradwardine, 
one  of  the  great  champions  of  the  church  against  it) 
did  in  a  manner  prevail  as  much  as  Arianism,  as 
the  said  author  complains  in  his  preface  to  his 

book,  t  that   ''almost  the  whole  world 

J  Causa  Dei.  . 

was  run  after  Feiagius  into  error.  Will 
Mr.  S.  now  say,  that,  in  the  height  of  these  heresies, 
"  the  generality  of  Christians  did  firmly  adhere  to 
tradition  ?"  If  he  say  they  did,  let  him  answer  the 
express  testimonies  produced  to  the  contrary  :  but 
if  they  did  not,  then  his  demonstration  also  fails 
as  to  "  the  generality  of  Christians."  And  if  the 
greater  part  of  Christians  may  fall  off  from  tradition, 
what  demonstration  can  make  it  impossible  for  the 
lesser  to  do  so?  Who  will  say  it  is  in  reason  impos 
sible  that  a  thousand  persons  should  relinquish  tra 
dition,  though  nine  hundred  of  them  have  already 
done  it,  and  though  the  remainder  be  no  otherwise 
secured  from  doing  so,  than  those  were  who  have 
actually  relinquished  it?  Now  is  not  this  a  clear 
evidence  that  this  which  he  calls  a  demonstration 
a  priori  is  no  such  thing?  Because  every  demon 
stration  a  priori  must  be  from  causes  which  are  ne 
cessary,  whereas  his  demonstration  is  from  volun- 
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tary  causes.  So  that  unless  he  can  prove  that 
voluntary  causes  are  necessary,  he  shall  never  de 
monstrate  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  generality  of 
any  company  of  men  to  err,  who  have  every  one  of 
them  free  will,  and  are  every  one  of  them  liable  to 
passion  and  mistake. 

§.  5.  From  all  this  it  appears,  that  his  whole  dis 
course  about  the  original  and  progress  of  heresy, 
and  the  multitudes  of  heretics  in  several  ages,  is  as 
clear  a  confutation  of  his  own  demonstration  as  can 
be  desired.  The  only  thing  that  he  offers  in  that 
discourse,  to  prevent  this  objection  which  he  fore 
saw  it  liable  to,  is  this  :  "  It  is  not  (says 
he  *)  to  be  expected  but  that  some  con 
tingencies  should  have  place  where  a  whole  species 
in  a  manner  is  to  be  wrought  upon ;  it  suffices  that 
the  causes  to  preserve  faith  indeficiently  entire,  are 
as  efficacious  as  those  which  are  laid  for  the  preser 
vation  of  mankind  ;  the  virtue  of  faith  not  being  to 
continue  longer  than  mankind  its  only  subject  does; 
and  they  will  easily  appear  as  efficacious  as  the 
other,  if  we  consider  the  strength  of  those  causes 
before  explicated,  and  reflect  that  they  are  effectively 
powerful  to  make  multitudes  daily  debar  themselves 
of  those  pleasures  which  are  the  causes  of  man 
kind's  propagation ;  and  if  we  look  into  history  for 
experience  of  what  hath  passed  in  the  world  since 
the  propagation  of  Christianity,  we  shall  find  more 
particulars  failing  in  propagating  their  kind,  than 
their  faith."  To  which  I  answer, 

First,  That  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  there 
should  be  no  contingencies  in  any  particulars,  where 
causes  of  actual  will  are  supposed  to  be  put  in  all ; 
because  (as  he  says  truly)  "  a  cause  put  actually 
causing  cannot  but  produce  its  effect."  Suppose 
then  constant  causes  laid  in  all  mankind  of  an 
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actual  will  to  speak  truth  to  the  best  of  their  know 
ledge,  were  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  there 
would  be  no  such  contingency  to  the  world's  end, 
as  that  any  man  should  tell  a  lie?  Nay,  it  were 
madness  for  any  man  to  think  any  such  contingency 
should  be,  supposing  causes  actually  causing  men 
always  to  speak  truth. 

Secondly,  It  is  far  from  truth,  "that  the  causes 
to  preserve  faith  indeficiently  entire,  are  as  effica 
cious  as  those  which  are  laid  for  the  propagation 
of  mankind."  And  whereas  he  would  prove  the 
strength  of  those  causes  which  are  laid  to  preserve 
faith,  because  they  are  "  effectively  powerful  to 
make  multitudes  daily  debar  themselves  of  those 
pleasures  which  are  the  causes  of  mankind's  propa 
gation  ;"  I  hope  nobody  that  hath  read  the  innu 
merable  complaints  which  occur  in  their  own  histo 
rians,  and  others  of  the  best  and  most  credible  of 
their  own  writers,  of  more  than  one  age,  concerning 
the  general  viciousness  and  debauchery  of  their 
priests  and  monks,  will  be  over-forward  to  believe, 
that  all  those  who  debar  themselves  of  lawful  mar 
riage,  do  abstain  from  those  unlawful  pleasures. 

§.  6.  But  nothing  can  be  more  impudent  than 
what  he  adds — "  That  if  we  look  into  histories  for 
experience  of  what  is  passed  in  the  world  since  the 
first  planting  of  Christianity,  we  shall  find  far  more 
particulars  failing  in  propagating  their  kind,  than 
their  faith."  Do  any  histories  confirm  it  to  have 
been  the  experience  of  the  world,  that  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  world  did  in  any  age  give  over  propagat 
ing  their  kind?  But  histories  do  confirm  that  the 
far  greatest  part  of  the  Christian  world  did  fall  oft* 
to  Arianism  and  Pelagianism  ;  and  consequently,  as 
he  supposeth,  did  desert  and  renounce  tradition. 
Did  ever  whole  nations  and  vast  territories  of  the 
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world  either  wholly,  or  for  the  greatest  part  of  them, 
take  up  a  humour  against  propagating  mankind? 
and  yet  both  history,  and  the  experience  of  the  pre 
sent  age  assure  us,  that  a  great  part  of  Asia  and 
Africa  (where  the  most  flourishing  churches  in  the 
world  once  were)  are  fallen  off  from  Christianity, 
and  become  either  Mahometans  or  heathens.  In 
Africa  almost  all  those  vast  regions  which  Christ 
ianity  had  gained  from  heathenism,  Mahometanism 
hath  regained  from  Christianity.  And  all  the  north 
part  of  Africa  lying  along  the  Mediterranean  (where 
Christianity  flourished  once  as  much  as  ever  it  did 
at  Rome)  is  at  this  time  utterly  void  of  Christians, 
excepting  a  few  towns  in  the  hands  of  the  European 
princes.  And,  not  to  mention  all  particular  places, 
the  large  region  of  Nubia,  which  had  (as  is  thought) 
from  the  apostles'  time,  professed  the  Christian  faith, 
hath  within  these  onehundred  and  fifty  years,  for  want 
of  ministers  (as  Alvarez*  tells  us)  quitted 

,-?,     ...,,.  *  Hist.  .Ethiop. 

Christianity,  and  is  partly  revolted  to 
heathenism,  partly  fallen  off  to  Mahometanism.  So 
that  it  seems,  that,  notwithstanding  the  argument  of 
hope  and  fear,  the  very  teachers  of  tradition  may 
fail  in  a  largely-extended  church.  As  for  Asia,  in 
the  easterly  parts  of  it,  there  is  not  now  one  Christ 
ian  to  four  of  what  they  were  fifty  years  ago  ;  and 
in  the  more  southerly  parts  of  it  (where  Christianity 
had  taken  the  deepest  root)  the  Christians  are  far 
inferior  in  number  to  the  idolaters  and  Mahometans, 
and  do  daily  decrease.  What  thinks  Mr.  S.  of  all 
this  ?  Have  those  Christian  nations  which  are 
turned  Mahometans  and  pagans  failed  in  their  faith 
or  not?  If  they  have,  1  expect  from  him  clear  in 
stances  of  more  that  have  failed  in  propagating 
their  kind. 
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<§.  7.  But  besides  those  who  have  totally  aposta 
tized  from  Christianity,  hath  not  the  whole  Greek 
church,  with  the  Jacobites  and  Nestorians,  and  all 
those  other  sects  which  agree  with  and  depend  up 
on  these,  and  which,  taken  together,  are  manifoldly 
greater  than  the  Roman  church  ;  I  say,  have  not 
all  these  renounced  tradition  for  several  ages?  And 
here  in  Europe,  hath  not  a  great  part  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  both  Germanics,  France,  and  Switzer 
land  ?  have  not  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Ire 
land,  in  Mr.  S.'s  opinion,  deserted  tradition  ?  If  I 
should  once  see  a  whole  nation  fail  because  nobody 
would  marry  and  contribute  to  the  propagation  of 
mankind;  and  should  find  this  sullen  humour  to 
prevail  in  several  nations,  and  to  overspread  vast 
parts  of  the  world,  I  should  then  in  good  earnest 
think  it  possible  for  mankind  to  fail  ;  unless  I  could 
shew  it  impossible  for  other  nations  to  do  that  which 
I  see  some  to  have  done,  who  were  every  whit  as 
unlikely  to  have  done  it.  So  that,  whatever  cause 
he  assigns  of  heresy,  *  as  pride,  ambi 
tion,  lust,  or  any  other  vice  or  interest,  if 
these  can  take  place  in  whole  nations,  and  makethem 
renounce  tradition,  then,  where  is  the  efficacy  of  the 
causes  to  preserve  faith  indeficiently  entire  in  any? 
For  the  demonstration  holds  as  strongly  for  all 
Christians  as  for  any. 

§.  8.  Secondly,  From  these  grounds  it  would 
follow  that  no  Christian  can  live  wickedly;  because 
the  end  of  faith  being  a  good  life,  the  arguments  of 
hope  and  fear  must  in  all  reason  be  as  powerful  and 
efficacious  causes  of  a  good  life,  as  of  a  true  belief. 
And  that  his  demonstration  proves  the  one  as  much 
as  the  other,  will  be  evident  from  his  own  reasoning; 
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for  he  *  argues  in  this  manner  :  "  Good 
is  the  proper  object  of  the   will ;  good 
proposed  makes   the  will   to  desire  that  good,  and 
consequently  the  known  means  to  obtain  it:    now 
infinite  goods  and  harms  sufficiently  proposed   are 
of  their  own  nature  incomparably  more  powerful 
causes  to  carry  the  will  than  temporal  ones.    Since, 
then,  when  two  causes  are  counterpoised,  the  lesser, 
when  it  comes  to  execution,  is  no  cause  as  to   the 
substance  of  that  effect,  it  follows,  that  there  is  no 
cause  to  move  the  wills  of  a  world  of  believers  to 
be  willing  to  do  that  which  they  judge  would  lose 
themselves   and   their  posterity  infinite  goods,  and 
bring  them  infinite  harms,  &c.  in   case  a  sufficient 
proposal  or   application  be  riot  wanting/'    which, 
he   tells  us,  f  is  not  wanting,    because 
"  Christianity  urged  to  execution,  gives 
its  followers   a  new  life  and  a   new   nature,  than 
which  a  nearer    application  cannot  be  imagined.'1 
Doth   not  this   argument  extend   to    the   lives     of 
Christians,  as  well  as  their  belief?    So  that  we  may 
as  well    infer  from  these  grounds,  that  it  is   impos 
sible  that  those  who  profess  Christianity  should  live 
contrary  to  it,  as  that  they   should  fail   to  deliver 
down  the  doctrine  of  Christ ;  because,  whatever  can 
be  an  inducement  and  temptation  to  any  man  to 
contradict  this  doctrine  by  his  practice,  may  equally 
prevail  upon  him  to  falsify  it.     For  why  should  men 
make  any  more    scruple    of  damning    themselves 
and  their  posterity  by  teaching  them  false  doctrines, 
than   by  living  wicked  lives?    Which   are  equally 
pernicious  with  heretical  doctrines,  not  only  upon 
account  of  the  bad  influence  which  such  examples 
of  fathers  and  teachers  are  like  to  have  upon  their 
scholars,  but  likewise  they  are  one  of  the  strongest 
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arguments  in  the  world  to  persuade  them,  that 
their  teachers  do  not  themselves  believe  that  reli 
gion  which  they  teach;  for  if  they  did,  they  would 
live  according  to  it.  Why  should  any  man  think 
that  those  arguments  of  hope  and  fear  which  will 
not  prevail  upon  the  generality  of  Christians  to 
make  them  live  holy  lives,  should  be  so  necessarily 
efficacious  to  make  them  so  much  concerned  for 
the  preserving  of  a  right  belief?  Nay,  we  have  great 
reason  to  believe,  that  such  persons  will  endeavour, 
as  much  as  may  be,  to  bend  and  accommodate  their 
belief  to  their  lives.  And  this  is  the  true  source  of 
those  innovations  in  faith  for  which  we  challenge 
the  church  of  Rome;  which  any  man  may  easily 
discern,  who  will  but  consider  how  all  their  new 
doctrines  are  fitted  to  a  secular  interest,  and  the 
gratifying  of  that  inordinate  appetite  after  riches 
and  dominion  which  reigns  in  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  clergy  of  that  church. 


SECT.  IV. 

The  second  an-  §•    ] '  SECONDLY,  The  main  grOUllds  of 

swertoinsde-      ]^g  demonstration  are  apparently  false: 

numstration. 

for, 

First,  This  demonstration  supposeth  that  the  ge 
nerality  of  Christian  parents  in  all  ages  perfectly 
understood  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  did  not  mis 
take  any  part  of  it;  that  they  remembered  it  per 
fectly,  and  that  they  were  faithful  and  diligent  to 
instruct  their  children  in  it;  which  is  as  contrary 
to  experience,  as  that  the  generality  of  Christians 
are  knowing  and  honest.  It  supposeth,  likewise, 
that  this  doctrine,  and  every  substantial  part  of  it, 
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tvas  received  and  remembered  by  the  generality  of 
children  as  it  was  taught ;  and  was  understood  per 
fectly  by  them  without  the  least  material  mistake : 
so  he  tells  us,  f  "  That  the  substance  of 
faith  comes  clad  in  such  plain  matters 
of  fact,  that  the  most  stupid  man  living  cannot  pos 
sibly  be  ignorant  of  it."  But  whether  this  be  rea 
sonable  enough  to  be  supposed  or  not,  may  easily 
be  determined,  not  only  from  every  man's  own  ex 
perience  of  the  world,  but  from  a  more  advantageous 
instance  of  the  experience  of  the  first  age  of  Christ 
ianity.  Was  there  ever  a  more  knowing  and  dili 
gent  teacher  of  this  doctrine  than  our  Saviour? 
And  yet  his  disciples  fell  into  many  mistakes  con 
cerning  it :  so  that,  in  order  to  the  certain  propa 
gating  of  it,  the  wisdom  of  God  thought  it  requisite 
to  endue  even  those  who  had  learned  this  doctrine 
from  himself  with  an  infallible  Spirit,  by  which  they 
might  be  led  into  all  truth,  and  secured  from  error 
and  mistake;  which  had  been  unnecessary,  had  it 
been  impossible  for  them  to  mistake  this  doctrine. 
The  apostles,  who  taught  the  world  by  an  infallible 
Spirit*  and  with  infinitely  more  advantage  than  or 
dinary  parents  can  teach  their  children;  yet,  in  all 
the  churches  which  they  planted,  they  found  Christ 
ians  very  apt  to  mistake  and  pervert  their  doctrine, 
as  appears  by  their  frequent  complaints  in  most  of 
their  epistles.  Nay,  the  apostle  chargeth  the  gene 
rality  of  the  Hebrews  f  with  such  a  de 
gree  of  dulness  and  stupidity,  that,  after 
fitting  time  and  means  of  instruction,  they  were  still 
ignorant  of  the  very  principles  of  Christianity :  so 
he  tells  them,  "  That  when  for  the  time  they  ought 
to  be  teachers  of  others,  they  had  need  that  one 
should  teach  them  again  which  be  the  first  prin- 
VOL.  x.  2  A 
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ciples  of  the  oracles  of  God."  And  St.  Jerome 
*  Advers.  Lud-  tells  us,  *  "  That  the  primitive  churches 
were  tainted  with  many  gross  errors 
whilst  the  apostles  were  alive,  and  the  blood  of 
Christ  yet  warm  in  Judea."  But  it  may  be  there 
have  been  better  teachers  since,  and  children  are 
more  apt  to  learn  now  than  men  were  then.  Who 
knows  how  the  world  may  be  changed? 

§.  2.  Secondly,  This  demonstration  supposeth  the 
hopes  and  fears  which  Christian  religion  applies  to 
men's  minds  to  be  certain  and  necessary  causes  of 
actual  will  in  men  to  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of 
Christ;  and  consequently,  that  they  must  necessa 
rily  adhere  to  it.  That  he  supposeth  them  to  be 
necessary,  I  have  his  own  word  for  it ;  for  he 
tells  t  us,  "  That  he  hath  endeavoured 

t  P.  75» 

to  demonstrate  the  indefectibleness  of 
tradition  as  the  proper  and  necessary  effect  of  those 
causes  which  preserve  and  continue  tradition  on 
foot,"  and  what  those  causes  are  he  told  us  be 
fore,  f  "  That  they  are  hopes  and  fears 
strongly  applied."  But  I  hope  that  the 
indefectibleness  of  tradition  cannot  be  a  necessary 
effect  of  the  strong  application  of  those  hopes  and 
fears,  unless  those  hopes  and  fears  be  a  necessary 
cause  of  that  effect.  And  indeed  this  is  sufficiently 
implied  in  his  saying,  that  "  they  are  the  causes  of 
actual  will"  in  Christians  to  adhere  to  tradition. 
For  if  these  "  causes  of  actual  will"  be  constant,  (as 
he  must  suppose)  then  they  are  certain,  and  neces 
sary,  and  infallible  causes  of  adhering  to  this  doc 
trine.  For  whatever  is  in  act  is  necessary  while  it 
is  so,  and  if  it  be  constantly  in  act,  the  effect  is  al 
ways  necessary.  But  what  a  wild  supposition  is 
this,  that  moral  motives  and  arguments  working 
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upon  a  free  principle,  the  will  of  man,  do  necessa* 
rily  produce  their  effect!  Is  it  necessary  that  the 
hopes  of  heaven  and  the  fears  of  hell  should  keep 
Christians  constant  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ?  And 
is  it  not  as  necessary  that  these  arguments  should 
prevail  upon  them  to  the  practice  of  it?  It  is  in  vain 
to  go  about  to  demonstrate  that  all  men  must  be 
good  who  have  sufficient  arguments  propounded  to 
them,  when  experience  tells  us  the  contrary.  Nay, 
it  is  in  reason  impossible  that  moral  arguments 
should  be  of  a  necessary  and  infallible  efficacy,  be 
cause  they  are  always  propounded  to  a  free  agent, 
who  may  choose  whether  he  will  yield  to  them  or 
not.  Indeed,  it  is  always  reasonable  that  men 
should  yield  to  them,  and  if  they  be  reasonable  they 
will ;  but  so  long  as  they  are  free,  it  can  never  be 
infallibly  certain  that  they  will.  And  if  men  be  not 
free,  it  is  no  virtue  at  all  in  them  to  be  wrought 
upon  by  these  arguments.  For  what  virtue  can  it 
be  in  any  man  to  entertain  the  Christian  doctrine, 
and  adhere  to  it,  and  live  accordingly,  if  he  does  all 
this  necessarily;  that  is,  whether  he  will  or  not,  and 
can  no  more  choose  whether  he  will  do  so  or  not, 
than  whether  he  will  see  the  light  when  the  sun 
shines  upon  his  eyes,  or  whether  he  will  hear  a 
spund  when  all  the  bells  in  the  town  are  ringing  in 
his  ears,  or  (to  use  Mr.  S.'s  *  own  simi- 
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litudes)  whether  he  will  "  feel  heat,  cold, 
pain,  pleasure,  or  any  other  material  quality"  that 
affects  his  senses  ?  We  see  then  how  unreasonable 
his  suppositions  are,  and  yet  without  these  grounds 
his  demonstration  falls :  for  if  it  be  possible  that 
Christians  may  mistake  or  forget  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  or  any  part  of  it,  or  be  defective  in  diligence 
to  instruct  others  in  it ;  or  if  it  be  possible  that  the 

2A  2 
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will  of  man,  which  is  free,  may  not  be  necessarily 
and  infallibly  swayed  by  the  arguments  of  hope 
and  fear;  then  it  is  possible  that  tradition  may  fail. 
And  is  not  this  a  good  demonstration,  which  sup 
ports  itself  upon  such  principles  as  do  directly  af 
front  the  constant  experience  and  the  clearest  reason 
of  mankind? 

§.  3.  And  here  I  cannot  but  take  notice  how  in 
consistent  he  is  to  himself  in  laying  the  grounds  of 
tradition's  certainty.     In  one  part  of  his  book  he 
tells  us,  *  that  "  tradition  hath  for  its 

•   "p     *C<2 

basis  the  best  nature  in  the  universe,  that 
is,  man's ;  not  according  to  his  moral  part,  defect- 
ible  by  reason  of  original  corruption ;  nor  yet  his 
intellectuals,  darkly  groping  in  the  pursuit  of  science, 
&c.  but  according  to  those  faculties  in  him  perfectly 
and  necessarily  subject  to  the  operations  and  strokes 
of  nature;  that  is,  his  eyes,  ears,  handling,  and  the 
direct  impressions  of  knowledge,  as  naturally  and 
necessarily  issuing  from  the  affecting  those  senses, 
as  it  is  to  feel  heat,  cold,  pain,  pleasure,  or  any 
other  material  quality."  So  that,  according  to  this- 
discourse,  the  basis  of  tradition  is  not  man's  nature 
considered  as  moral,  and  capable  of  intellectual 
reflection ;  for  in  this  consideration  it  is  dark  and 
defectible:  but  man's  nature  considered  only  as  ca 
pable  of  "  direct  sensitive  knowledge,"  as  acting  na 
turally  and  necessarily.  Which  is  to  say,  that  tra 
dition  is  founded  in  the  nature  of  man,  considered 
not  as  a  man  but  a  brute;  under  which  considera 
tion,  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  call  it  "  the  best 
nature  in  the  universe."  But  now,  how  will  he  re 
concile  this  discourse  with  the  grounds  of  his  demon 
stration  ?  where  he  tells  us,  that  the  stability  of  tra 
dition  is  founded  in  the  "arguments  of  hope  and 
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fear,"  the  objects  of  which  being  future  and  at  a 
distance,  cannot  work  upon  a  man  immediately  by 
direct  impressions  upon  his  senses,  but  must  work 
upon  him  by  way  of  intellectual  reflections  and  con 
siderations.     For  I  hope  he  will  not  deny  but  that 
the  "  arguments  of  hope  arid  fear"  work  upon  man 
according  to  his   moral  and  intellectual  part,  else 
how  are  they  arguments  ?  And  if  man,  according  to 
his  moral  part,  be  (as  he  says)  defectible,  how  can 
theindefectibility  of  tradition  be  founded  in  those  ar 
guments  which  work  upon  man  only  according  to 
his  moral  part?  I  have  purposely  all  along  (both  for 
the  reader's  ease  and  mine  own)  neglected  to  take 
notice  of  several  of  his  inconsistencies ;  but  these  are 
such  clear  and  transparent   contradictions,  that  I 
could  do  no  less  than  make  an  example  of  them. 


SECT.  V. 

§.  1.  THIRDLY, This  demonstration  is  confuted  by 
clear  and  undeniable  instances  to  the  contrary.  I 
will  mention  but  two. 

First,  The  tradition  of  the  one  true  God,  which 
was  the  easiest  to  be  preserved  of  any  doctrine  in 
the  world,  being  short  and  plain,  planted  in  every 
man's  nature,  and  perfectly  suited  to  the  reason  of 
mankind.  And  yet  this  tradition,  not  having  passed 
through  many  hands  (by  reason  of  the  long  age  of 
man)  was  so  defaced  and  corrupted,  that  the  world 
did  lapse  into  polytheism    and  idolatry.     Now  a 
man  that  were  so  hardy  as  to  demonstrate  against 
matter  of  fact,  might,  by  a  stronger  demonstration 
than  Mr.  S.'s,  prove,  that  though  it  be  certain  this 
tradition  hath  failed,  yet  it  was  impossible  it  should 
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fail;  as  Zeno  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of 
motion  against  Diogenes  walking  before  his  eyes. 
For  the  doctrine  of  the  one  true  God  "  was  settled 
in  the  heart  of  Noah,  and  firmly  believed  by  him  to 
be  the  way  to  happiness,  and  the  contradicting  or 
deserting  of  this  to  be  the  way  to  misery.1'  And 
this  doctrine  was  by  him  so  taught  to  his  children, 
who  were  encouraged  by  these  motives  to  adhere  to 
this  doctrine,  and  to  propagate  it  to  their  children, 
and  "  were  deterred  by  them  from  relinquishing  it. 
And  this  was  in  all  ages  the  persuasion  of  the  faith 
ful."  Now  the  hopes  of  happiness,  and  the  fears  of 
misery  c<  strongly  applied,  are  the  causes  of  actual 
will. — Besides,  the  thing  was  feasible,  or  within 
their  power  ;"  that  is,  "  what  they  were  bred  to  was 
knowable  by  them,"  and  that  much  more  easily 
than  any  other  doctrine  whatsoever,  being  short, 
and  plain,  and  natural.  "  This  put,  it  follows  as 
certainly,  that  a  great  number  in  each  age  would 
continue  to  hold  themselves,  and  teach  their  children 
as  themselves  had  been  taught,  that  is,  would  follow 
and  stick  to  this  tradition  of  the  one  true  God,  as  it 
doth  that  a  cause  put  actually  causing  produceth 
its  effect.  Actually,  I  say;  for  since  the  cause  is 
put,  and  the  patient  disposed,  it  follows  inevitably 
that  the  cause  is  put  still  actually  causing."  This 
demonstration,  which  concludes  an  apparent  false 
hood,  hath  the  whole  strength  of  Mr.  S/s,  and 
several  advantages  beyond  it.  For  the  doctrine 
conveyed  by  this  tradition  is  the  most  important, 
being  the  first  principle  of  all  religion  ;  the  danger 
of  corrupting  it  as  great,  the  faculty  of  preserv 
ing  it  much  greater,  than  of  the  Christian  doctrine, 
for  the  causes  before-mentioned.  And  yet,  after 
all,  it  signifies  nothing  against  certain  experience, 
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and  unquestionable  matter  of  fact ;  only  it  suffi 
ciently  shews  the  vanity  of  Mr.  S.'s  pretended  de 
monstration,  built  upon  the  same  or  weaker  grounds. 

§.  2.  Secondly,  The  other  instance  shall  be  in  the 
Greek  church,  who  received  the  Christian  doctrine 
as  entire  from  the  apostles,  and  had  as  great  an 
obligation  to  propagate  it  truly  to  posterity,  and  the 
same  fears  and  hopes  strongly  applied  to  be  actual 
causes  of  will;  in  a  word,  all  the  same  arguments 
and  causes  to  preserve  and  continue  tradition  on 
foot,  which  the  Roman  church  had  ;  and  yet,  to  the 
utter  confusion  of  Mr.  S.'s  demonstration,  tradition 
hath  failed  among  them.  For  as  speculators,  they 
deny  the  "  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the 
Son ;"  and  as  testifiers,  they  disown  any  such  doc 
trine  to  have  been  delivered  to  them  by  the  pre 
cedent  age,  or  to  any  other  age  of  their  church,  by 
the  apostles  as  the  doctrine  of  Christ. 

§.  3.  To  this  instance  of  the  Greek  church,  be 
cause  Mr,  White  hath  offered  something  by  way 
of  answer,  I  shall  here  consider  it.  He  tells 
us,f  that  "  the  plea  of  the  Greek  church  *  Apology  for 
is  non-tradition;  alleging  only  this,  that  Traditio»'P-M- 
their  fathers  did  not  deliver  the  doctrine  of  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  not  that  they  say 
the  contrary  ;  which  clearly  demonstrates  there  are 
no  opposite  traditions  between  them  and  us."  But 
this  was  not  the  thing  Mr.  White  was  concerned  to 
do,  to  demonstrate  there  were  no  opposite  traditions 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  but  to  secure 
his  main  demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of  tra 
dition's  failing  against  this  instance.  For  that  the 
Greekshaveno  such  tradition  as  this,  "ThattheHoly 
Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Son,"  is  as  good  evidence 
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of  the  failure  of  tradition  as  if  they  had  a  positive  tra 
dition,  "  That  he  proceeds  only  from  the  Father ;:'  es- 
h  pecially  if  we  consider  that  they*  charge 

the  Latin  church  with  innovation  in  this 
matter,  and  say  that  the  addition  of  that  clause, 
of  the  procession  from  the  Son  also,  is  a  corruption 
of  the  ancient  faith,  and  a  devilish  invention.  Why 
then  does  Mr.  White  go  about  to  baffle  so  material 
an  objection  (and,  I  fear,  his  own  conscience  like 
wise)  by  a  pitiful  evasion  instead  of  a  solid  answer? 
What  though  there  be  no  opposite  traditions  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  church,  yet,  if  their  faith  be 
opposite,  will  it  not  from  hence  follow  that  tradition 
hath  failed  in  one  of  them  ?  I  wonder  that  Mr. 
White,  who  hath  so  very  well  confuted  the  infalli 
bility  of  popes  and  councils,  and  thereby  under 
mined  the  very  foundation  of  that  religion,  should 
not  by  the  same  light  of  reason  discover  the  fondness 
of  his  own  opinion  concerning  the  infallibility  of 
oral  tradition,  which  hath  more  and  greater  absurd 
ities  in  it  than  that  which  he  confutes.  And  to 
shew  Mr.  White  the  absurdity  of  it,  I  will  apply  his 
demonstration  of  the  infallibility  of  Christian  tra 
dition  in  general,  to  the  Greek  church  in  particular; 
by  which  every  one  will  see  that  it  does  as  strongly 
prove  the  impossibility  of  tradition's  failing  in  the 
Greek  church,  as  in  the  Roman  catholic,  as  they 
are  pleased  to  call  it.  His  demonstration  is  this : 
t  "  Christ  commanded  his  apostles  to 

t  De     Fid.    et  r 

Theoi.  Tract,  i.  preach  to  all  the  world,  and,  lest  any  one 
should  doubt  of  the  effect,  he  sent  his 
Spirit  into  them  to  bring  to  their  remembrance  what 
he  had  taught  them ;  which  Spirit  did  not  only  give 
them  a  power  to  do  what  he  inclined  them  to,  but 
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did  cause  them  actually  to  do  it."  I  cannot  but 
take  notice,  by  the  way,  of  the  ill  consequence  of 
this;  which  is,  that  men  may  doubt  whether  those 
who  are  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  Christ  will  re 
member  it,  and  teach  it  to  others,  unless  they  have 
that  extraordinary  and  efficacious  assistance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  which  the  apostles  had  :  if  this  be  true, 
his  demonstration  is  at  an  end,  for  he  cannot  plead 
that  this  assistance  hath  been  continued  ever  since 
the  apostles.  He  proceeds :  "  The  apostles  preached 
this  doctrine  ;  the  nations  understood  it,  lived  ac 
cording  to  it,  and  valued  it  as  that  which  was 
necessary  to  them  and  their  posterity,  incomparably 
beyond  any  thing  else."  All  this  I  suppose  done  to 
and  by  the  Greeks  as  well  as  any  other  nation. 
"  These  things  being  put,  it  cannot  enter  into  any 
man's  understanding,  but  that  the  Christian  [Greeks] 
of  the  first  age,  being  the  scholars  of  the  apostles, 
could  and  would  earnestly  commend  the  Christian 
doctrine  to  their  posterity  ;  if  so,  it  is  evident  that 
they  did.  So  that  the  continuance  of  the  purity  of 
the  faith  in  the  [Greek]  church  is  founded  upon 
this:  That  fathers  always  delivered  the  same  doc 
trine  to  their  children  which  they  had  received  from 
their  fathers,  and  did  believe  it  under  this  very 
notion  and  title  as  received  ;  nor  could  any  one  [of 
that  church]  deliver  another  doctrine  under  this 
title,  but  he  would  be  convinced  of  a  lie  by  the  rest; 
and  if  the  whole  [Greek]  church  should  endeavour 
to  deliver  a  new  doctrine  under  that  title,  [and 
there  is  the  same  reason  if  they  should  leave  out  any 
article  of  the  old  doctrine,]  that  the  whole  age 
would  be  in  their  consciences  condemned  of  perfidi- 
ousness  and  parricide.  Now  this  is  as  impossible 
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as  it  is  that  all  mankind  should  conspire  to  kill 
*DeFid.etTheoi.  themselves."  And  he  afterwards*  gives 
Tract,  i.  sect.  o.  the  reason  why  it  is  so  impossible  that 
tradition  should  fail,  and  it  is  a  very  bold  and  saucy 
one,  "  That  if  the  tradition  of  the  Christian  faith  be 
no  more  rirm  than  the  course  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  the  propagation  of  mankind,  then  God  hath 
shewn  himself  an  unskilful  artificer."  What  is  there 
in  all  this  demonstration,  which  may  not  be  accom 
modated  to  the  Greek  church  with  as  much  force 
and  advantage  as  to  the  catholic?  Unless  he  can 
shew,  that  it  is  very  possible  that  all  the  men  in 
Greece  may  conspire  to  kill  themselves,  but  yet 
absolutely  impossible  that  all  the  men  in  the  world 
should  do  so  ;  which  I  am  sure  he  cannot  shew, 
unless  he  can  demonstrate,  that  though  it  be  pos 
sible  for  a  million  of  as  wise  men  as  any  are  to  be 
found  in  the  world  together,  to  conspire  to  do  a 
foolish  action,  yet  it  is  impossible  that  a  hundred 
millions,  not  one  jot  wiser  than  the  other,  should 
agree  together  to  the  doing  of  it. 

§.  4.  From  all  this  it  appears,  that  Mr.  White's 
answer  to  this  objection  doth  not  signify  any  thing 
to  his  purpose.  For  if  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  part  of  Christ's  doctrine,  then  it  was  de 
livered  by  the  apostles  to  the  Greek  church ;  if  so, 
they  could  not  fail  to  deliver  it  down  to  the  next 
age,  and  that  to  the  next,  and  so  on ;  but  it  seems 
they  have  failed.  Where  then  is  the  force  of  hopes 
and  fears  strongly  applied?  Where  are  the  certain 
causes  of  actual  will  to  adhere  to  this  doctrine  ? 
Why  is  not  the  effect  produced,  "  the  causes  being 
put  actually  causing?"  If  the  apostles  delivered 
this  doctrine,  oral  tradition  is  so  clear  and  "  unmis? 
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takable,  and  *  brings  down  faith  clad  in 
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such  plain  matters  of  fact,  that  the  most 
stupid  man  living  (much  less  the  Greeks,  that  were 
the  flower  of  mankind)  could  not  possibly  be  igno 
rant  of  it ;  nay,f  it  exceeds  all  the  power 
of  nature  to  blot  knowledge  thus  fixed 
out  of  the  soul  of  one  single  believer  (much   more 
of  so  vast  a  church),.    And  J  since  no 
man  can  hold  contrary  to  his  knowledge, 
or  doubt  of  what  he  holds,  nor  change  and  innovate 
without  knowing  he  did  so,  it  is  a  manifest  impos 
sibility  a  whole  church  should  in  any  age  fall  into 
an  absurdity  so  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  one 
single  man."   And  $  since  "  it  is  natural 
for  every  man  to  speak  truth,  and  grace 
is  to  perfect  nature  in  whatever  is  good  in  it,  it  fol 
lows,  that  one  truly  Christian  heart  is  far  more  fixed 
to   veracity,   than  others   not   imbued    with  these 
heavenly  tenets;  and  consequently,  that  a  multitude 
of  such  must  incomparably  exceed  in  point  of  tes 
tifying,  the  same  number  of  others  unfortified  by 
Christ's  doctrine."  And  since  II  "  such  a 

II  P,  89. 

thought  cannot  enter  into  the  most  de 
praved  nature,  as  to  harm  another  without  any  good 
to  himself,  and  yet  this  must  be  if  we  put  Christian 
fathers  inisteaching  their  children  unreceived  doc 
trines  for  received  (and  I  hope,  for  the  same  reason, 
received  doctrines  for  unreceived)  contrary  to  their 
knowledge.  For  supposing  sanctity  in  the  (Greek) 
church,  (and  why  may  not  we  as  well  as  in  the 
Latin?)  that  is,  that  multitudes  in  it  make  heaven 
their  first  love,  and  look  on  spiritual  goods  as 
their  main  concern,"  &c.  "  it  follows,  that  had  fa 
thers"  of  that  church,  "  in  any  age,  consented  to 
mislead  their  posterity  from  what  themselves  (not 
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only)  conceited  (but  knew)  to  be  true,  they  should 
do  the  most  extreme   harm  imaginable  to  others, 
without  any  the  least  good  to  themselves  :  which  is 
perhaps  impossible  in  one  single  man,  more  in  few, 
but  infinitely  in  a  multitude  especially  of  good  men." 
§.  5.  Thus  I  might  apply  the  rest  of  this  ranting 
rhetoric  (but  that  I  am  weary   of  transcribing  it) 
9  concerning  *  "  the  natural  love   of  pa 

rents  to  their  children"  (unless  we  sup 
pose  the  Greek  church  destitute  of  it),  which  must 
needs  engage  them  to  use  the  means  proper  to  bring 
them  to  heaven,  and   save  them  from  hell :   as  also 
concerning  "  the  natural  care  men  have  of  not  losing 
their  credit  by  telling  pernicious  lies."     And,  riot 
to   omit    the   best  part  of  his   demon 
stration  f  (which    was   therefore    pru 
dently  reserved  to  the  last  place),  I  might  likewise 
shew  how  the  principles  of  each  science,  arithme 
tic,  geometry,    logic,    nature,    morality,  historical 
prudence,  politics,  metaphysics,  divinity,  and  last 
of  all  the  new  "  science  of  controversy,"  (as  he  calls 
it)  or  the  blessed  art  of  eternal  wrangling  and  dis 
puting  (the  first  principle  whereof,  he  tells  us,  is, 
that  tradition  is  certain),  do  all  contribute  to  shew 
the  certainty  of  tradition  ;  that  is,  the  impossibility 
that  any  part  of  Christ's  doctrine  should  fail  in  the 
Greek  church  any  more  than  in  the  Latin.     And 
surely  arithmetic,   geometry,  logic,   natural  philo 
sophy,  metaphysics,  &c.   will  all  stand  up  for  the 
Greek  church  in  this  quarrel;  for,  considering  that 
Greece  was  the  place  where  the  arts  and  sciences 
were  born  and  bred,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that 
they  should  be  so  disingenuous  and  unnatural,  as 
not  to  contribute  their  best  assistance  to  the  service 
of  their  country. 
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§.6.  But  it  may  be  the  Greeks  cannot  so  justly 
pretend  to  oral  tradition  as  the  Latins.  What  if  St. 
Peter,  the  head  of  the  apostles,  thought  fit  to  share 
Scripture  and  tradition  between  these  two  churches, 
and  laying  his  left  hand  on  the  Greek  church,  and 
his  right  hand  on  the  Latin,  was  pleased  to  confer 
the  great  blessing  of  oral  tradition  upon  the  Latin 
church  ?  which  being  to  be  the  seat  of  infallibility, 
it  was  but  fitting  that  she  should  be  furnished  with 
this  infallible  way  of  conveying  the  Christian  doc 
trine.  And  therefore  it  may  be,  that,  as  the  Scrip 
tures  of  the  New  Testament  were  left  in  Greek,  so 
oral  tradition  was  delivered  down  only  in  Latin. 
This,  I  confess,  is  not  altogether  without  some  show 
of  reason  :  Mr.  S.  may  do  well  to  take  the  matter 
into  his  deeper  consideration ;  he  hath  in  his  time 
improved  as  weak  probabilities  as  these  into  lusty 
demonstrations.  And  if  he  could  but  demonstrate 
this,  it  would  very  much  weaken  the  force  of  this 
instance  of  the  Greek  church:  otherwise  (for  aught 
I  see)  this  instance  will  hold  good  against  him ;  and 
whatever  he  can  say  for  the  impossibility  of  tradi 
tion's  failing  in  the  Latin  church,  may  all  be  said  of 
the  Greek  church;  if  he  will  but  grant  that  the 
apostles  preached  the  same  doctrine  to  them  both  ; 
that  the  arguments  of  hope  and  fear,  which  this  doc 
trine  contains  in  it,  were  applied  as  strongly  to  the 
Greeks  as  to  the  Latins.  And  yet,  notwithstand 
ing  all  this,  tradition  hath  plainly  failed  in  the 
Greek  church.  Let  him  now  assign  the  age  where 
in  so  vast  a  number  of  men  conspired  to  leave  out 
the  article  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
shew  how  it  was  possible  a  whole  age  could  con 
spire  together  to  damn  their  posterity,  or  how  the 
faith  of  immediate  forefathers  might  be  altered  with* 
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out  any  such  conspiracy,  and  we  are  ready  to  satisfy 
him  how  the  doctrine  of  the  Latin  church  might  be 
corrupted  and  altered,  and  to  tell  him  punctually  in 
what  age  it  was  done.      And  until  he  do  this,  I 
would  entreat  him  to  trouble  us  no  more  with  those 
canting  questions  (wherein  yet  the  whole  force  of 
his  demonstration   lies),  How  is  it  possible  a  whole 
age  should  conspire  to  change  the  doctrine  of  their 
forefathers?    And  in  what  age  this  was  done?    For 
if  it  be  reasonable  to  demand  of  us,  in  order  to  the 
overthrowing  of  his  demonstration,   to  assign   the 
particular  age  wherein  the  Latin  church  conspired 
to  change  the  ancient  doctrine  ;  with  the  same  rea 
son  we  require  of  him,  in  order  to  the  maintaining  of 
his  demonstration,  to  name  the  particular  age  where 
in  the  Greek  church  conspired  to  alter  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  (which  was  undoubtedly  in   the  first  age 
truly  delivered  to  them  by  the  apostles)  and  also  to 
shew  from  the  rational  force  and  strength  of  tradi 
tion,  how  it  is  more  impossible  for  the  whole  church 
to  have  failed  in  transmitting  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
down  to  us,  or  to  have  conspired  to  the  altering 
of  it,  than  for  such  a  multitude  of  Christians  as  is 
the  vast  body  of  the  Greek   church.     If  Mr.  S.  or 
Mr.  White  shew  this,  they  do  something  ;  otherwise, 
I  must  tell  them,  that  unless  they  can  manage  these 
pretty  things  they  call   demonstrations  better,  they 
must  shortly  either  quit  their  reason,   or  their  re 
ligion  ;  or  else  return  to  the  honest  old  mumpsimus 
of  the  infallibility  of  the  church  from  an  extraordi 
nary  and  immediate  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
or  (to  make  the  business  short,  and  stop  all  gaps 
with  one  bush)  come  over  to  the  Jesuits,  and  acknow 
ledge  the  pope's  infallibility  both  in  matters  of  faith 
and  fact;  by  which  means  they  may  reconcile  them- 
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selves  to  him,  and  prevent  that  direful  stroke  which 
threatens  them  from  Rome,  and  is  ready  to  cut  them 
off  from  the  body  of  the  traditionary  church. — And 
thus  I  have  done  with  his  first  demonstration  :  and 
I  take  it  for  a  good  sign  that  the  popish  cause  is  at 
a  very  low  ebb,  when  such  stuff  as  this  must  be 
called  demonstration. 


SECT.  VI. 

4.  1. 1  come  now  to  his  demonstration  a   ,T  Q,  , 

j  Mr.  c».  s  demon- 

posteriori,  which,  although  it  fall  of  it-   st -ration  a  posts- 
self  if  the  demonstration  a  priori  fail  ; 
yet,  because  it  hath  some  peculiar  absurdities  of  its 
own,  I  shall  consider  it  by  itself  as  well  as  with  re 
lation  to  the  other. 

§.  2.  Before  he  comes  to  lay  it  down  with  the 
grounds  of  it,  according  to  his  usual  fashion,  hepre- 
miseth  something  as  yielded  by  protestants,  which, 
in  his  sense,  no  protestant  ever  granted.  Just  so  he 
deals  with  us  before  concerning  the  Scriptures,  say 
ing,  that  by  them  the  protestants  "  must  mean  un- 
sensed  letters  and  characters."  But  let  us  see  what 
it  is  :*  "  That  this  demonstration  a 
posteriori  seems  a  needless  endeavour 
against  the  protestants,  who  yield  that  those  points 
in  which  we  agree,  as  the  trinity,  incarnation,  &c. 
came  down  by  this  way  of  tradition :  and  this  (he 
saith)  no  protestant  ever  denied."  And  then  he 
asks,  "  Whether  the  same  virtue  of  tradition  would 
not  have  been  as  powerful  to  bring  down  other 
points  in  which  we  do  not  agree,  had  any  such 
been  T  Now  if  he  speak  any  thing  to  his  own  pur 
pose,  he  must  suppose  protestants  to  yield  that  all 
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those  points  wherein  we  are  agreed,  were  conveyed 
down  to  us  solely  by  oral  tradition  without  writing  : 
but  this  all  protestants  deny.  So  that  that  only 
which  would  avail  his  cause  against  us,  is  to  shew, 
that  those  points  wherein  we  differ,  have  not  only 
come  down  to  us  by  oral  teaching,  but  that  they  are 
likewise  contained  in  Scripture,  without  which,  we 
say,  we  can  have  no  sufficient  certainty  and  assur 
ance  at  this  distance,  that  they  were  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  and  that  they  were  not  either  totally  inno 
vated,  or  else  corrupted  in  the  conveyance  from 
what  they  were  at  first.  And  if  he  can  shew  this 
concerning  any  point  in  difference,  I  promise  to  yield 
it  to  him. 

§.  3.  I  come  now  to  his  demonstration,  which  I 
shall  set  down  in  his  own  words,  with  the  princi- 
pies  upon  which  it  relies:*  "The  ef 
fect  then  we  will  pitch  upon,  and  avow 
to  be  the  proper  one  of  such  a  cause,  is  the  present 
persuasion  of  traditionary  Christians  (or  catholics) 
that  their  faith  descended  from  Christ  and  his  apo 
stles  uninterruptedly,  which  we  find  most  firmly 
rooted  in  their  heart;  and  the  existence  of  this  persua 
sion  we  affirm  to  be  impossible,  without  the  existence 
of  tradition's  ever  indeficiency  to  beget  it.  To  prove 
this,  I  lay  this  first  principle  :  That  age  which  holds 
her  faith  thus  delivered  from  the  apostles,  neither 
can  itself  have  changed  any  thing  in  it,  nor  know 
or  doubt  that  any  age  since  the  apostles  had  changed 
or  innovated  therein.  The  second  principle  shall 
be  this :  No  age  could  innovate  any  thing,  and 
withal  deliver  that  very  thing  to  posterity  as  re 
ceived  from  Christ  by  continual  succession."  The 
sum  of  which  is  this  ;  That  because  a  present  multi 
tude  of  Christians  (viz.  the  Roman  church)  are  per- 
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suaded,  that  Christ's  doctrine  hath  descended  to 
them  solely  by  an  uninterrupted  oral  tradition, 
therefore  this  persuasion  is  an  effect  which  cannot 
be  attributed  to  any  other  cause  but  the  indeficiency 
of  oral  tradition.  For  if  neither  the  present  age,  nor 
any  age  before,  could  make  any  change  or  innova 
tion,  then  the  persuasion  of  the  present  age  is  a 
plain  demonstration  that  this  doctrine  was  always 
the  same,  and  consequently,  that  tradition  cannot 
fail. 

§.  4.  In  answer  to  this  I  shall  endeavour  to  make 
good  these  four  things  : 

First,  That  these  principles  wholly  rely  upon  the 
truth  of  the  grounds  of  his  demonstration  a  priori. 

Secondly,  That  these  principles  are  not  suffi 
ciently  proved  by  him. 

Thirdly,  That  doctrines  and  practices,  which 
must  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  innovated, 
have  made  the  same  pretence  to  uninterrupted  tra 
dition. 

Fourthly,  That  it  is  not  the  present  persuasion 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  (whom  he  calls  the  tradition 
ary  Christians)  nor  ever  was,  that  their  faith  hath 
descended  to  them  solely  by  oral  tradition.  If  I 
can  now  make  good  these  four  things,  I  hope  his 
demonstration  is  at  an  end. 


SECT.  VII. 

§.  1.  THAT  these  principles  wholly  rely  ^ 
upon  the  truth  of  the  grounds  of  his  tie-  demonstration. 
monstration  a  priori.  For  if  the  doctrine  of  Christ  was 
either  imperfectly  taught  in  any  age,  or  mistaken  by 
the  learners,  or  any  part  of  it  forgotten,  (as  it  seems 
VOL.  x.  <2  B 
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the  whole  Greek  church  have  forgotten  that  funda 
mental  point  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as 
the  Roman  church  accounts  it,)  or  if  the  arguments 
of  hope  and  fear  be  not  necessary  causes  of  actual 
will  to  adhere  to  tradition,  then  there  may  have  been 
changes  and  innovations  in  any  age,  and  yet  men 
may  pretend  to  have  followed  tradition.  But  I  have 
shewn,  that  ignorance  and  negligence,  and  mistake, 
and  pride,  and  lust,  and  ambition,  and  any  other 
vice  or  interest,  may  hinder  those  causes  from  being 
effectual  to  preserve  tradition  entire  and  uncor- 
rupted.  And  when  they  do  so,  it  is  not  to  be  ex 
pected  that  those  persons  who  innovate  and  change 
the  doctrine,  should  acknowledge  that  their  new 
doctrines  are  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
but  that  they  should  at  first  advance  them  as  pious, 
and  after  they  have  prevailed  and  gained  general 
entertainment,  then  impudently  affirm  that  they 
were  the  very  doctrines  which  Christ  delivered ; 
which  they  may  very  securely  do,  when  they  have 
it  in  their  power  to  burn  all  that  shall  deny  it. 

§.  2.  I  will  give  a  clear  instance  of  the  possibility 
of  this,  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  by 
shewing  how  this  might  easily  come  in,  in  the  ninth 
or  tenth  age  after  Christ.  We  will  suppose  then 
that,  about  this  time,  when  universal  ignorance,  and 
the  genuine  daughter  of  it,  (call  her  devotion  or  su 
perstition)  had  overspread  the  world,  and  the  gene 
rality  of  people  were  strongly  inclined  to  believe 
strange  things ;  and  even  the  greatest  contradic 
tions  were  recommended  to  them  under  the  notion 
of  mysteries,  being  told  by  their  priests  and  guides, 
that  the  more  contradictious  any  thing  is  to  reason, 
the  greater  merit  there  is  in  believing  it:  I  say,  let 
us  suppose,  that  in  this  state  of  things  one  or  more 
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of  the  most  eminent  then  in  the  church,  either  out 
of  design,  or  superstitious  ignorance  and  mistake  of 
the  sense  of  our  Saviour's  words  used  in  the  conse 
cration  of  the  sacrament,  should  advance  this  new 
doctrine,  that  the  words  of  consecration,  "  This  is 
my  body,"  are  not  to  be  understood  by  any  kind  of 
trope  (as  the  like  forms  in  Scripture  are,  as  "  I  am 
the  vine — I  am  the  door,"  which  are  plain  tropes), 
but,  being  used  about  this  great  mystery  of  the 
sacrament,  ought  in  all  reason  to  be  supposed  to 
contain  in  them  some  notable  mystery  ;  which  they 
will  do,  if  they  be  understood  of  a  real  change  of 
the  substance  of  bread  and  wine,  made  by  virtue  of 
these  words  in  the  real  body  and  blood  of  our  Sa 
viour;  and  in  all  this,  I  suppose  nothing  but  what 
is  so  far  from  being  impossible,  that  it  is  too  usual 
for  men,  either  out  of  ignorance  or  interest,  to  ad 
vance  new  opinions  in  religion.  And  such  a  doc 
trine  as  this  was  very  likely  to  be  advanced  by  the 
ambitious  clergy  of  that  time,  as  a  probable  means 
to  draw  in  the  people  to  a  greater  veneration  of 
them  :  which  advantage  Mr.  Rush  worth* 

,  -i  i          r         i  u       *  Dial.  1.  sect.  4. 

seems  to  be  very  sensible  of,  when  he. 
tells  us,  that  the  power  of  the  priest  in  this  particu 
lar  is  "  such  a  privilege,  as,  if  all  the  learned  clerks 
that  ever  lived  since  the  beginning  of  the  world 
should  have  studied  to  raise,  advance,  and  magnify, 
some  one  state  of  men  to  the  highest  pitch  of  reverence 
and  eminency,  they  could  never  (without  special 
light  from  heaven)  have  thought  of  any  thing  com 
parable  to  this."  I  am  of  his  mind,  that  it  was  a 
very  notable  device ;  but,  1  am  apt  to  think,  invented 
"  without  any  special  light  from  heaven."  Nor  was 
such  a  doctrine  less  likely  to  take  and  prevail 
among  the  people  in  an  age  prodigiously  ignorant, 

2  fi2 
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and  strongly  inclined  to  superstition,  and  thereby 
well  prepared  to  receive  the  grossest  absurdities 
under  the  notion  of  mysteries ;  especially  if  they 
were  such  as  might  seem  to  conciliate  a  great  ho 
nour  and  reverence  to  the  sacrament.  Now  sup 
posing  such  a  doctrine  as  this,  so  fitted  to  the  hu 
mour  and  temper  of  the  age,  to  be  once  asserted, 
either  by  chance  or  out  of  design,  it  would  take 
like  wildfire ;  especially  if,  by  some  one  or  more 
who  bore  sway  in  the  church,  it  were  but  recom 
mended  with  convenient  gravity  and  solemnity. 
And  although  Mr.  Rushworth  says,* 

*Dial.  3.  sect.  7.    ./'.•/•  -,  i  ii_'      •/         * 

it  is  "  impossible  that  the  authority  or 
one  man"  should  sway  so  much  in  the  world,  be 
cause  (says  he)  "  surely  the  devil  himself  would  ra 
ther  help  the  church,  than  permit   so  little  pride 
among  men ;"  yet  I  am  not  so  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  this  cunning  reason  :  for  though  he  delivers  it 
confidently,   and  with  a  surely,  yet  I  make  some 
doubt  whether  the  devil  would  be  so  forward  to  help 
the  church ;  nay,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  he  would  rather  choose  to  connive  at  this 
humble  and  obsequious  temper  in  men,  in  order  to 
the  overthrow  of  religion,  than  cross  a  design  so 
dear  to  him  by  unseasonable  temptations  to  pride : 
so  that,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Rushworth's  reason,  it 
seems  very  likely  that  such  a  doctrine,  in  such  an 
age,  might  easily  be  propagated  by  the  influence  and 
authority  of  one   or   a   few   great   persons  in   the 
church.     For  nothing  can  be  more  suitable  to  the 
easy  and  passive  temper  of  superstitious  ignorance, 
than  to  entertain  such  a  doctrine  with  all  imaginable 
greediness,  and  to  maintain  it  with  a  proportion 
able  zeal.     And  if  there  be  any  wiser  than  the  rest, 
who  make  objections  against  it,  as  if  this  doctrine 
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were   new   and   full   of  contradictions,   they   may 
easily  be  borne  down  by  the  stream,  and  by  the 
eminency,  and  authority,  and  pretended  sanctity,  of 
those  who  are  the  heads  of  this  innovation.     And 
when  this  doctrine  is  generally  swallowed,  and  all 
that  oppose  it  are  looked  upon  and  punished  as 
heretics,  then  it  is  seasonable  to  maintain  that  this 
doctrine  was  the  doctrine  of  forefathers ;  to  which 
end  it  will  be  sufficient  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
have  it  true,  to  bend  two  or  three  sayings  of  the 
ancients  to  that  purpose.     And  as  for  the  contra 
dictions  contained  in  this  doctrine,  it  was  but  telling 
the  people  then  (as  they  do  in  effect  now)  that  con 
tradictions  ought  to  be  no  scruple  in  the  way  of 
faith;    that  the  more  impossible  any  thing  is,  it  is 
the  fitter  to  be  believed  ;  that  it  is  not  praiseworthy 
to  believe  plain  possibilities,  but  this   is  the  gal 
lantry  and  heroical  power  of  faith,  this  is  the  way 
to  oblige  God  Almighty  for  ever  to  us,  to  believe 
flat  and  downright  contradictions :  for  God  requires 
at  the  people's  hands  (as  Mr.  Rushworth* 
tells  us)  "  a  credulity  of  things  above 
and  beyond  nature,  nay,  beyond  all  the  fables,  be  it 
spoken  with  respect,  that  ever  man  invented."  After 
this  doctrine  hath  proceeded  thus  far,  and  by  the 
most  inhuman  severities  and  cruelties  suppressed 
dissenters,  or  in  a  good  measure  rooted  them  out ; 
then,  if  they  please,  even  this  new  word  transub- 
stantiation  may  pretend  also  to  antiquity,  and  in 
time  be  confidently  vouched  for  a  word  used  by 
Christians  in  all  ages,   and   transmitted  down  to 
them  by  those  from  whom  they  received  the  doc 
trine  of  the  sacrament  as  a  term  of  art  appendant 
to  it.     And  when  a  superstitious  church  and  de 
signing  governors  have  once  gained  this  post,  and 
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by  means  of  this  enormous  article  of  transubstan- 
tiation  have  sufficiently  debauched  the  minds  of 
men,  and  made  a  breach  in  their  understandings 
wide  enough  for  the  entertaining  of  any  error, 
though  ever  so  gross  and  senseless ;  then  innova 
tions  come  in  amain,  and  by  shoals  ;  and  the  more 
absurd  and  unreasonable  any  thing  is,  it  is  for  that 
very  reason  the  more  proper  matter  for  an  article  of 
faith.  And  if  any  of  these  innovations  be  objected 
against,  as  contrary  to  former  belief  and  practice,  it 
is  but  putting  forth  a  lusty  act  of  faith,  and  believing 
another  contradiction,  viz.  that  though  they  be  con 
trary,  yet  they  are  the  same. 

§.  3.  And  there  is  nothing  in  all  this  but  what  is 
agreeable  both  to  history  and  experience.  For  that 
the  ninth  and  tenth  ages,  and  those  which  followed 
them  till  the  Reformation,  were  thus  prodigiously 
ignorant  and  superstitious,  is  confirmed  by  the  una 
nimous  consent  of  all  historians;  and  even  by  those 
writers,  that  have  been  the  greatest  pillars  of  their 
own  religion.  And  experience  tells  us,  that  in  what 
age  soever  there  are  a  great  company  of  super 
stitious  people,  there  will  never  be  wanting  a  few 
crafty  fellows  to  make  use  of  this  easy  and  pliable 
humour  to  their  own  ends.  Now  that  this  was  the 
state  of  those  ages  of  the  church,  will  be  evident 
*  in  vit.  RO-  to  any  fr°m  these  testimonies.  Platina  * 
inani,  Papae  ii7.  writes  of  Pope  Romanus,  that  he  nulled 

A.  C.  900. 

the  acts  of  his  predecessor  Stepnanus. 
"  For  (says  he)  these  popes  minded  nothing  else 
but  how  they  might  extinguish  both  the  name  and 
dignity  of  their  predecessors."  And  if  so,  who  can 
doubt,  but  that  these  popes,  who  made  it  their  busi 
ness  to  destroy  the  very  memory  of  their  ancestors, 
would  be  very  little  careful  to  preserve  the  doc- 
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trine  of  forefathers?  But  what  the  care  of  those 
times  was  in  this  particular,  may  be  conjectured 
from  what  Onuphrius  *  says  by  way  of 

*      .       -.^       .  *  In  Platin. 

confutation  of  that  passage  m  Platma, 
concerning  Pope  Joan's  reading  publicly  at  Rome, 
at  her  first  coming  thither.     "  This  (says  he)  is  ut 
terly  false,  for  there  was  nothing  thai  they  were 
less  solicitous  about  in  those  times,  than  to  furnish 
the  city  with  any  public  teachers."     And  the  time 
which  Onuphrius  speaks  of,  was  much  about  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century.     Phil.  Burgomen- 
sis  f  says,   "   It  happened  in  that  age, 
through  the  slothfulness   of  men,   that 
there  was  a  general  decay  of  virtue  both  in  the 
head  and  members."     Again,  t  "  These 

,        ,  .*?  .  .  J  An.  908. 

times,  through  the  ambition  and  cruel 
tyranny   of  the   popes,    were   extremely    unhappy 
For  the  popes,  setting  aside  the  fear  of  God 
and   his   worship,   fell   into   such   enmities  among 
themselves  as  cruel  tyrants  exercise  towards  one 
another."    Sabellicus  §  says,  "It  is  won-      $  Ennead.  9. 
derful  to  observe  what  a  strange  forget-      '•  *• 
fulness  of  all  arts  did  about  this  time 
seize  upon  men ;  insomuch,  that  neither  the  popes, 
nor  other  princes,  seemed  to  have  any  sense  or  ap 
prehension  of  any  thing  that  might  be  useful  to  hu 
man  life.     There  were  no  wholesome  laws,  no  re 
parations  of  churches,  no  pursuit  of  liberal  arts,  but 
a  kind  of  stupidity,  and  madness,  and  forgetfulness 
of  manners,  had  possessed  the  minds  of  men."  And 
a  little  after,  "  I  cannot  (says  he)  but  much  won 
der  from  whence  these  tragical  examples  of  popes 
should  spring ;  and  how  their  minds  should  come 
to  be  so  devoid  of  all  piety,  as  neither  to  regard  the 
person  which  they  sustained,  nor  the  place  they 
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*  De  Regn.  were  in."  Sigomus,  *  speaking  of  these 
times,  about  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century,  calls  them  "  the  foulest  and  blackest,  both 
in  respect  of  the  wickedness  of  princes,  and  the 
madness  of  the  people,  that  are  to  be  found  in  all 
antiquity."  Genebrard,  f  speaking  of 
the  same  time,  "  This  (says  he)  is 
called  the  unhappy  age  ;  being  destitute  of  men 
eminent  for  wit  and  learning,  and  also  of  famous 
princes  and  popes.  In  this  time  there  was  scarcely 
anything  done  worthy  to  be  remembered  by  pos 
terity."  And  he  adds  afterwards,  "  But  chiefly  un 
happy  in  this  one  thing,  that  for  almost  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  together,  about  fifty  popes  did  ut 
terly  degenerate  from  the  virtue  of  their  ancestors." 
He  should  have  added  further — but  even  to  a  mi 
racle  happy  in  another  respect,  that  during  this  long 
and  total  degeneracy  from  the  piety  and  virtue  of 
their  ancestors,  they  did  not  in  the  least  swerve 
from  them  in  matters  of  faith  and  doctrine  :  a  thing 
incredible,  were  there  not  demonstration  for  it. 
t  Fasdc.  Werner  J  gives  this  character  of  that 
Temper.  t\me  :  «  About  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  there  began  an  effeminate  time,  in 
which  the  Christian  faith  began  to  degenerate  ex 
ceedingly,  and  to  decline  from  its  ancient  vigour ; 
insomuch,  that,  in  many  countries  of  Christendom, 
neither  sacraments  nor  ecclesiastical  rites  were  ob 
served -And  people  were  given  to  soothsaying 

and  witchcraft,  and  the  priest  was  like  the  people." 
It  seems  by  this  testimony,  that  tradition  did  falter 
a  little  in  that  age,  else  the  Christian  faith  could 
not  possibly  have  degenerated  and  declined  so  very 
much  :  and  (which  threatens  Mr.  S/s  demonstra 
tion  most  of  all)  that  the  practical  tradition  of  sar 
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craments  and  other  ecclesiastical  observances,   did 
fail  in  many  Christian  countries.     Ger- 

Ep.  40 

bert,  *  who  lived  in  that  time,  gives  this 
short  character  of  the  Roman  church,  in  an  epistle 
of  his  to  Stephen,  deacon  of  that  church  :  "  The 
world  stands  amazed  at  the  manners  of  Rome." 
But  most  full  is  the  complaint  of  a  t  Beii.sacr.i.i. 
greatf  prelate  of  the  church  concerning1  c- 8- 
those  times  :  "  In  the  west  (says  he)  and  almost  all 
the  world  over  (especially  among  those  who  were 
called  the  faithful)  faith  failed,  and  there  was  no 
fear  of  God  among  them  :  (it  seems  the  argument 
of  fear  had  lost  its  force:)  justice  was  perished  from 
among  men,  and  violence  prevailing  against  equity 
governed  the  nations.  Fraud,  deceit,  and  the  arts 
of  cozenage,  were  grown  universal,  All  kind  of 
virtue  gave  way  as  an  useless  thing,  and  wicked 
ness  supplied  its  place.  The  world  seemed  to  be 
declining  apace  towards  its  evening,  and  the  se 
cond  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  to  draw  near  :  for 
love  was  grown  cold,  and  faith  was  not  found  upon 
earth.  All  things  were  in  confusion,  and  the  world 

looked  as  if  it  would  return  to  its  old  chaos. 

All  sorts  of  fornication  were  committed  with  the 
same  freedom  as  if  they  had  been  lawful  actions ; 
for  men  neither  blushed  at  them,  nor  were  punished 

for  them Nor  did  the  clergy  live  better  than 

the  people For  the  bishops  were  grown  negli 
gent  of  the  duty  of  thejr  place,  &c.  In  a  word,  men 
ran  themselves  headlong  into  all  vice,  and  all  flesh 
had  corrupted  its  way."  And  further,  to  shew  the 
great  neglect  of  priests  and  bishops  in  the  work  of 
teaching  and  instruction,  (which  is  so  necessary  to 
the  preserving  of  tradition  inviolable)  I  t  Elfric  Ser 
will  add  the  testimony  of  one  |  who  adSacerdot, 
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lived  in  those  times  ;  who  tells  us,  "  That  in  those 
days  the  priests  and  bishops,  who  ought  to  have 
been  the  pillars  of  the  church,  were  so  negligent,  that 
they  did  not  mind  the  Divine  Scriptures ;  nor  take 
any  care  to  teach  and  instruct  scholars  that  might 
succeed  them,  as  we  read  holy  men  had  used  to  do, 
who  left  many  scholars  perfectly  instructed  to  be 
their  successors/'  If  they  had  only  neglected  the 
Scriptures,  all  might  have  been  well  enough  ;  but  it 
seems  they  took  no  care  to  instruct  people  in  the 
way  of  oral  tradition,  nor  to  furnish  the  church  with 
a  new  generation  of  able  teachers,  who  might  de 
liver  down  from  hand  to  hand  the  sense  and  faith  of 
forefathers.  This  last  testimony  the  late  learned 
Lord  Primate  of  Ireland,  Bishop  Usher,  (in  his  book 
De  Christian.  Eccles.  Success.  &c.  t 

t  C.  2.  and  3.  ,       _    .  .  T    , 

where  several  of  the  testimonies  1  have 
produced,  with  many  more  to  the  same  purpose, 
may  be  seen)  cites  out  of  a  MS.  in  Bene't  College 
library,  in  Cambridge;  concerning  the  authority 
of  which  MS.  there  need  be  no  dispute  between 
Mr.  S.  and  me  ;  because  the  whole  force  and  effect 
of  this  testimony  are  sufficiently  contained  in  those 
citations  which  I  have  brought  out  of  public  and 
unquestionable  books. 

$.  4.  All  these  testimonies,  which  I  have  produced, 
are,  in  general,  and  for  the  substance  of  them, 
confirmed  by  two  of  the  greatest  props  of  the  Rom 
ish  church,  Bellarmine  and  Baronius.  Bellarmine 
jDeRom.pon-  t  **?*  of  this  tenth  age,  "  That  there 
tif.  i.  4.  c.  12.  was  never  any  either  more  unlearned  or 
§  Annai.  tom.  more  unhappy."  Baronius  §  speaks 
10. an.  900.  more  particularly  :  "  What  was  then  the 
face  of  the  Roman  church  !  How  deformed  !  When 
whores,  no  less  powerful  than  vile,  bore  the  chief 
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sway  at  Rome ;  and,  at  their  pleasure,  changed 
sees,  appointed  bishops,  and  (which  is  horrible  to 
mention)  did  thrust  into  St.  Peter's  see  their  own 
gallants,  false  popes,  who  would  not  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Roman  popes, 
but  only  for  the  more  distinct  recording  of  so  long  a 
succession  of  times  !"  And  a  little  after,  "  Christ 

was  then,  it  seems,  in  a  very  deep  sleep And, 

which  was  worse,  when  the  Lord  was  thus  asleep, 
there  were  no  disciples  to  awaken  him,  being  them 
selves  all  fast  asleep.  What  kind  of  cardinals,  pres 
byters,  and  deacons,  can  we  think  were  chosen  by 
these  monsters,  when  nothing  is  so  natural  as  for 
every  one  to  propagate  his  own  likeness  ?"  It  is  very 
much  that  these  lewd  women,  and  their  favourite 
popes,  cardinals,  and  bishops,  who  then  swayed  the 
church,  should,  when  they  were  so  careless  of  their 
own  souls,  be  so  tender  of  the  salvation  of  posterity ; 
and  when  they  administered  all  other  affairs  of  the 
church  so  extravagantly,  should  be  so  careful  of  the 
main  chance,  as  to  transmit  the  Christian  doctrine 
entire  and  uncorrupted  to  succeeding  ages!  Yet 
Mr.  S.  hath  demonstrated  this  a  posteriori,  which 
seems  so  very  strange  to  a  man  that  considers  things 
a  priori. 

§.  5.  But,  it  may  be,  this  dismal  state  of  the  Ro 
man  church  lasted  but  a  little  while ;  and  she  did 
in  the  same  age,  before  tradition  could  be  inter 
rupted,  recover  herself  out  of  this  degenerate  con 
dition.  I  will,  therefore,  inquire  a  little  into  the 
state  of  succeeding  times.  And  I  find,  in  the  thir 
teenth  century,  St.  Bernard  *  complain-  *  ln  Con. 
ing,  that  the  degeneracy  of  the  priests 
was,  in  his  days,  greater  than  ever ; 
"  We  cannot  (says  he)  now  say,  As  the  people  so  is 
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the  priest;   for  the  people  are  not  so  bad  as  their 
priests."    In  the  fifteenth  century,  Nic.  de  Cleman- 
giis,  who  lived  in  that  time,  wrote  a  book  upon  this 
argument,  "Of  the  corrupt  state  of  the  church;" 
by  which  we  may  make  some  judgment,  whether  in 
that   age  it  was,   as  Mr.  S.  says,   impossible    but 
that  the  Christian  doctrine  should  be  entirely  pre 
served,  and  faithfully  and  diligently  taught.  He  says, 
*  there  was  an  universal  degeneracy  in 
the  church  "  from  the  very  head  of  it,  to 
its  lowest  members."     In  the  same  chapter  he  com 
plains,  "  Who  is  there  that  preaches  the  gospel  to 
the  people  ?  who  shews  them  the  way  to  salvation, 
either  by  word  or  action  ?"   It  seems  there  was  a 
great  failure  both  of  oral  and  practical  tradition. 
Agaia,  t  speaking  of  the  pope's  taking 
to  himself  the  collation  of  all  vacant  bi 
shoprics  and  dignities,    he  says,    one  might   think 
the  pope  did  this,  "that  the  church  might  be  pro 
vided  of  worthier  governors,  both  in  respect  of  their 
learning  and  their  lives,  did  not  the  thing  itself  de 
clare  the  contrary ;  and   that  ignorant  and  useless 
persons  (provided  they  had  money)  were  by  simony 
advanced  to  the  highest   degrees  in   the  church." 
And  J  speaking  what  a  vast  number  of 
candidates  there  was  usually  at  Rome 
from  all  parts,  waiting  for  benefices  and  dignities, 
he  tells  us,  that  many   of    these   "  did  not  come 
from  their  studies,  or  from  schools  of  learning,  to 
govern  parishes;    but  from  the  plough,  and  from 
the  meanest  professions.    And  that  they  understood 
Latin  and  Arabic  much  at   the  same   rate ;    and 
many  of  them  could  not  read  at  all.    But  it  may  be 
(says  he)  their  manners  were  such  as  might  be  some 
excuse  for  their  ignorance.     No ;  their  learning 
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but  little,  their  virtue  was  less  ;  for  being  brought 
up  in  idleness,  they  followed  nothing  but  debauch 
ery  and  sports,  &c.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
in  all  places  there  are  so  many  wicked,  and  wretched, 

and  ignorant  priests. Hence  it  is  that  priests  are 

so  contemned  by  the  common  people. Formerly 

the  priesthood  was  highly  honoured  by  the  people, 
and  nothing  was  more  venerable  than  that  order  of 
men  ;  but  now  nothing  is  more  vile  and  despicable. 
*  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  there  are 

*  C  9. 

now  more  thieves  and  robbers,  than  true 

pastors  in  the  church. f  Why  should 

any  man  now  flatter  himself  with  hopes 
of  preferment,  because  of  his   virtue  or  learning  ? 
Men  do  not  now,  as  formerly,  rise  in  the  church  by 
such  arts.—  — ^  Which  of  those  that  are 
now-a-days  advanced  to  the  pontifical 
dignity,  hath  so    much    as    perfunctorily  read,  or 
heard,  or  learnt  the  Scriptures  ;  yea,  or  ever  touched 
any  more  than   the  cover  of  the  Bible?"     Again, 
§  speaking  of  the1  prodigious  covetous- 
ness  of  the  governors  of  the  church,  and 
the  gross  neglect   of  their  flocks,    "  They   would 
(says  he)  much  more  contentedly  bear  the  loss  of 
ten  thousand  souls,  than  of  ten  or  twelve  shillings. 
But  why  do  I  say,  more  contentedly  ?  when  without 
the  least  trouble  or  disturbance  to  themselves,  they 
can  bear  the  loss  of  souls;  a  thing  so  far  from  their 
care,   that   it   never   entered    into   their  thoughts." 
Had  the  heretics  of  those  days  but  had  wit  enough, 
and  a  little  money,  they  might,  it  seems,  for  a  small 
sum,  have  hired   the  governors  of  the   church  to 
have  renounced  tradition,  or  to  have  ceased  to  pro 
pagate  it;  though  they  had  known  that  in  so  doing 
they  should  have  damned  all  their  posterity.     He 
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goes  on  and  tells  us,  4<  That  if  there  were,  perhaps, 
any  one  who  did  not  take  these  courses,  the  rest 
would  all  snarl  at  him,   call  him  fool,  and  say  he 
was  unfit  to  be  a  priest.—  —So  that  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  together  with  the  professors  of  it, 
was  turned  into   laughter   and   scorn   by  all;  but 
(which  is  prodigious)  especially  by  the  popes,  who 
prefer  their  own  tradition  many  degrees  before  the 
commands  of  God."    I  desire  Mr.  S.  to  take  notice 
in  what  kind  of  times  tradition  was  set  up  against 
Scripture.      Again,  *  speaking   of   the 
choice  of  persons  to  be  priests,  he  tells 
us,  "That   there   was  no   inquiry  made  into  their 
lives,  no  question  about  their  manners.    As  for  their 
learning,  (says  he)  what  need  I  speak  of  that  ?   when 
we  see  the  priests,  almost  universally,  have  much 
ado  to  read,  though  but  in  a  hesitating  and  spell 
ing  fashion,  drawing  out  one  syllable  after  another, 
without  understanding  either  the  sense  of  what  they 
read,  or  the  words."    I  am  now  reconciled  to  oral 
tradition,  and  convinced  that  there  was  great  need 
of  it  in  those  ages,  in  which  scarcely  any  of  the 
priests  could  either  write  or  read.     I  omit  the  parti 
culars  of  what  he  says  t  concerning  the 

t  C.  20,  21.  23.  ,   . 

"  common  drunkenness  and  mcontmen- 
cy  of  priests,  who  (because  they  made  conscience 
of  marriage)  kept  whores  in  their  houses;"  con 
cerning  the  dissolute  lives  of  monks  ;  and  concern 
ing  nunneries,  which,  instead  of  being  the  sanc 
tuaries  of  God,  "  were  the  abominable  stews  of  Ve 
nus,  and  the  receptacle  of  lascivious  young  men  ; 
insomuch  (says  he)  that,  at  this  day,  it  is  the  same 
thing  to  put  a  virgin  into  a  nunnery,  and  to  make  her 
a  common  strumpet."  And  to  shew  that  he  does  not 
speak  these  things  of  a  few,  but  with  relation  to  the 
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general  corruption  of  that  age,  he  adds,       ^  c  ^ 
*"That  wickedness  did  so  abound  in 
all  orders  of  men,  that  scarce  one  among  a  thousand 
was  to  be  found  who  did  truly  live  up  to  his  profes 
sion  :  and  if  there  was  any  one  that  did  not  follow 
these  lewd  courses,  he  became  ridiculous  to  others, 
and  was  branded  either  as  an  insolent  singular  mad 
man,  or  a  hypocrite."     I  will  conclude  this  long 
testimony  with  the  character  which  he  ^ 

gives  t  of  one  of  the  popes  of  his  time, 
Clement  by  name :  viz.  "  That  he  did  chiefly  ap 
ply  himself"  to  gratify  and  oblige  all  the  parasites 
and  buffoons  that  had  any  interest  in  the  several 
courts  of  princes  :  and  to  this  end,  did  confer  upon 
these,  and  upon  handsome  young  boys,  (which  he 
much  delighted  in)  almost  all  the  vacant  bishoprics, 
and  most  of  the  other  church  dignities/1  It  is  well 
that  oral  tradition  hath  the  security  of  infallibility, 
otherwise  it  had  in  all  probability  been  lost  among 
this  lewd  sort  of  people,  which  yet  they  gravely  call 
the  "holy  Roman  catholic  church." 

§.  0.  To  this  effect  I  might  have  produced  testi 
monies  concerning  every  age  from  the  ninth  to  the 
sixteenth  ;  but  Mr.  Cressy  hath  saved  me  that  la 
bour,  who  acknowledges,  J  that  "  these 
worst  times  of  the  church,  when  igno-  c- 68- 
ranee,  worldliness,  pride,  tyranny,  &c.  reigned  with 
so  much  scope ;  when  the  popes  (so  wicked,  so  abo 
minable  in  their  lives)  enjoyed  so  unlimited  a  power, 
even  over  secular  princes  themselves,  and  much 
more  over  the  clergy  :"  I  say,  he  acknowledges  that 
these  worst  times  continued  during  the  space  of 
about  six  ages  before  Luther.  A  competent  time, 
one  would  think,  for  tradition  to  have  miscarried 
in,  were  it  not,  as  Mr.  S.  says,  "  indefectible."  Mr. 
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•Ezomoiog.c.68.  Cressy  indeed  tells  us,  *  that  this  was 
to  him  "  an  irrefragable  testimony  of  a 
strange  watchfulness  of  Divine  Providence  over 
the  church,  to  preserve  it  from  the  gates  of  hell  (that 
is,  established  and  dangerous  errors)  during  these 
worst  times."  And  very  likely  it  is  that  this  might 
appear  so  to  such  a  catholic,  "  whose  judgment,  (he 
tells  us,) it  is  to  renounce  his  own  judgment:"  but  it 
will  never  appear  irrefragable  to  any  man  that  hath 
his  judgment  about  him,  unless  Mr.  Cressy  can 
prove,  that  by  that  phrase,  viz.  the  gates  of  hell,  the 
Scripture  does  not  mean  gross  wickedness  of  life, 
as  well  as  dangerous  errors  in  opinion  ;  and  likewise 
that  a  general  viciousness  and  debauchery  of  man 
ners  are  not  as  pernicious  to  Christianity,  and  as  de 
structive  to  the  end  of  it,  as  established  errors  in 
doctrine.  And  if  so,  that  the  providence  of  God  is 
not  equally  concerned  to  preserve  the  church  from 
things  equally  pernicious.  When  he  hath  proved 
these  three  things,  then  this  declamatory  discourse 
of  his  may  signify  something,  but  not  before. 

§.  7.  Now  if  this  be  a  true  representation  of  the 
state  of  the  Roman  church  in  those  ages,  was  not 
this  a  very  fit  time  for  the  devil  to  play  his  pranks 
in  ?  Will  any  man  that  reads  these  testimonies, 
think  it  impossible  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ  should 
have  been  depraved  in  this  age ;  or  that  the  most 
senseless  and  absurd  tenets  might  then  be  brought 
in  under  the  notion  of  Christian  doctrines :  when 
scarcely  any  one  knew  what  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
was:  when  a  general  ignorance  of  letters,  and  almost 
an  universal  stupidity  and  madness  had  seized  upon 
the  minds  of  men  :  when  there  was  a  horrid  depra 
vation  of  manners,  and  a  general  failure  of  virtue  and 
piety  both  in  the  head  and  members  of  the  church  : 
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when  thelives  of  the  popes  were  tragically  wicked,  and 
no  footsteps  of  piety  appeared  in  them:  when,  for  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  together  in  a  continued  suc 
cession  of  fifty  popes,   there   was  scarce  one  pious 
and  virtuous  man  (or  woman)  sat  in  that  chair :  when 
the  whores  governed  Rome,  and  put  out  and  put  in 
bishops  at  their  pleasure  ;  and  made  their  own  gal 
lants  popes,  who  would  be  sure  to  make  a  college 
of  cardinals  of  such  monsters  as  themselves  :  when 
pretty  boys,  and  parasites,  and  buffoons,  led  the 
head  of  the  church  by  the  nose,  and   were  grati 
fied  with  the   best  bishoprics  and  dignities  in  the 
church:  when  there  was  a  general  decay  of  know 
ledge,  and  defection  of  the  Christian  faith;  when  in 
many  countries  neither  sacraments  nor  other  eccle 
siastical   rites   were  observed :  when  violence  and 
fraud,   and  all  the  arts  of  deceit  and  cozenage,  and 
blacker  arts  than  these,  were  the  common  study  and 
practice  :  when  intemperance,  and  all  kind  of  lewd- 
ness  and  debauchery,  reigned  in  all  sorts  and  orders 
of  men  :  when  the  generality  of  bishops  and  priests 
(who,  according  to  Mr.  Rush  worth,  *can 

l  i    xi  i^-  j        x    •       \  *  Dial.  3.  sect.  S. 

only  teach  the  traditionary  doctrine)  were 
ignorant  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  every  thing  else  (very 
few  of  them  being  able  so  much  as  to  read  tolerably) 
and  did  neglect  to  teach  the  people,  and  to  breed  up 
any  in  knowledge  to  succeed  them  in  their  office ;  and 
in  the  lewdness  of  their  lives,  did  surpass  the  vilest 
of  the  people  : — was  not  such  an  age  a  fit  season  to 
plant  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  in?  Or  if 
any  thing  more  monstrous  than  that  can  be  imagined, 
it  might  then  have  taken  place ;  for  what  weeds 
would  not  have  grown  in  so  rank  a  soil?  Doth  Mr. 
S.  think  it  impossible,  that  those  that  were  born  in 
the  church  then  should  be  ignorant  of  the  doctrine 
VOL.  x.  2  c 
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of  Christ,  when  scarce  any  one  would  take  the  pains 
to  teach  it  them ;  or  that  it  could  then  have  been 
altered,  when  so  few  understood  and  fewer  practised 
it:  when  prodigious  impiety  and  wickedness  did 
overspread  the  church  from  the  pope  down  to  the 
meanest  of  the  laity,  can  any  one  believe  that  men 
generally  made  conscience  to  instruct  their  children 
in  the  true  faith  of  Christ  ?  Was  it  impossible  there 
should  be  any  neglect  of  this  duty,  when  all  others 
failed?  That  there  should  be  any  mistake  about 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  when  there  was  so  much  ig 
norance:  unless  he  be  of  Mr.  Rush- 

*  Dial.  3.  sect.  7.  ,  . 

worth  s*  mind,  who  reckons  ignorance 
among  the  parents  of  religion  ?  Where  were  then 
the  arguments  of  hope  and  fear  ?  Were  they  strongly 
applied,  or  were  they  not?  Were  they  causes  of 
actual  will  in  Christians,  to  believe  well  when  they 
lived  so  ill?  Or  is  Christianity  only  fitted  to  form 
men's  minds  to  a  right  belief,  but  of  no  efficacy  to 
govern  their  lives?  Hath  Christ  taken  care  to  keep 
hischurch  from  error,  but  not  from  vice?  As  the  great 
t  Reply  to  King  Cardinal  Perron  |  (stooping  below  his 
ies,i.4.c.6.  own  w^  an(j  reason  t0  serve  a  bad  cause) 

tells  us,  that  "the  church  sings,  and  will  sing  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  I  am  black,  but  I  am  fair  ;  that  is 
to  say,  I  am  black  in  manners,  but  fair  in  doctrine  :  " 
as  if  the  meaning  of  the  prophecies  and  promises  of 
the  Scripture  made  to  the  church  were  this — that  by 
the  extraordinary  care  of  God's  providence,  and  pe 
culiar  assistance  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  she  should  be 
wicked,  but  orthodox  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
Where  were  then  the  vigorous  causes  of  imprinting 
Christ's  doctrine,  and  continuing  it  more  particu 
larly  at  Rome  than  any  where  else?  and  of  securing 
that  see  and  its  supreme  pastor  in  the  faith  and  prac- 
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tice  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  above  any  other  see  or 
pastor  whatsoever?  who  is  so  little  versed  in  history, 
as  not  to  understand  the  dismal  state  of  religion  in 
the   Romish  church  in  those  times?  who  does  not 
know  what  advantages  the  bishops  of  Rome  and 
their  servile  clergy  made  of  the  ignorance  and  su 
perstition  of  those  and  the  succeeding  ages,jand  by 
what  arts  and  steps   they  raised  themselves  to  that 
power  which  they  held  in  the  church  for  along  while 
after?   when  they  could  tread  upon  the  necks  of 
princes,  and  make  a  great  king  walk  barefoot,  and 
yield  himself   to  be  scourged    by   a  company    of 
petulant  monks :  when  they  could   send  any  man 
upon  an  errand  to  visit  the  holy  sepulchre,  or  the 
shrine  of  such  a  saint,  and    command  five   or  six 
kings  with  great  armies  upon  a  needless  expedition 
into  the  Holy  Land,  that  so  during  their  absence  they 
might  play  their  own  game  the  better :  when  they 
could  mint  miracles,  and  impose  upon  the  belief  of 
the  people  (without  the  authority   of  any  ancient 
books)  absurd  and  counterfeit  tales  of  ancient  saints 
and  martyrs,  as  delivered  down  to  them  by  tradi 
tion:  and  could  bring  that  foppish  book  the  Legend 
almost  into  equal  authority  and  veneration  with  the 
Bible :  and  persuade  the  easy  people  that  St.  Denys 
carried  his  own  head  in  his  hand,  after  it  was  cut  off, 
two  miles,  and  kissed  it  when  he  laid  it  down  ?  Any 
one  that  shall  but  reflect  upon  the  monstrous  prac 
tices  of  the  Roman  bishops  and  clergy  in  these  ages, 
the  strange  feats  they  played,  and  what  absurdities 
they  imposed  upon  the   superstitious   credulity   of 
princes  and  people,  may  readily  imagine,not  only  the 
possibility,  but  the  easiness  of  innovating  new  doc 
trines  as  they  pleased,  under  the  specious  pretences 
of  antiquity,  and  constant,  uninterrupted  tradition. 

2  <:  2 
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§.  8.  And  this  kind  of  discourse  concerning  the 
possibility  of  errors  coming  into  the  church,  is  not, 
*  Apology  for  Tra.  as  Mr.  White  ridiculously  compares  it,  * 

dition,  p.  49.      as  jf  an  orator    should  g0    abOL1t    to  per- 

suade  people,  that  George,  by  the  help  of  a  long 
staff  and  a  nimble  cast  of  his  body,  and  such-like  ad 
vantage^,  might  leap  over  Paul's  steeple;  "never 
considering  all  the  while  the  disproportion  of  all 
these  advantages  to  the  height  of  the  steeple:  so 
(saith  he)  he  that  discourseth  at  large  how  errors  use 
to  slide  into  man's  life,  without  comparing  the  power 
of  the  causes  of  error  to  the  strength  of  resisting, 
which  consists  in  this  principle,  Nothing  is  to  be  ad 
mitted  but  what  descends  by  tradition,  &c.  says  no 
more  towards  proving  an  error's  overrunning  the 
church,  than  the  orator  for  George's  leaping  over  the 
steeple."  How  vain  is  this !  when  it  appears  from 
this  instance  that  I  have  given  of  the  state  of  the 
Roman  church  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  and 
afterwards,  that  the  causes  of  error  were  infinitely 
stronger  than  the  power  of  resistance  !  The  great 
causes  of  error,  are  ignorance  and  vice;  where  ig 
norance  reigns  there  is  no  power  ;  where  vice,  no  will 
to  resist  it.  And  how  great  the  ignorance  and  vi- 
ciousness  of  all  orders  of  men  in  the  Roman  church 
was,  is  too  apparent  from  the  testimonies  I  have 
brought.  Where  was  the  strength  of  resisting  error, 
when  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  together  the  popes 
were  the  vilest  of  men,  bishops  and  priests  over 
whelmed  with  ignorance,  abandoned  to  all  manner  of 
vice,  and  most  supinely  negligent  in  instructing  the 
people?  In  such  a  degenerate  state  of  a  church,  what 
strength  is  there  in  this  principle,  "Nothing  is  to  be 
admittedbut  what  descends  by  tradition?"  when  those 
who  ought  to  teach  men  what  that  doctrine  is  which 
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was  derived  to  them  by  tradition,  are  generally  care 
less  of  their  duty,  and  ignorant  themselves  what  that 
doctrine  is?  when  they  addict  themselves  wholly  to 
the  satisfying  their  ambition,  and  other  lusts,  and 
carrying  on  designs  of  gain,  and  getting  dominion 
over  the  people  ?  What  can  hinder  men  so  disposed 
from  corrupting  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  suiting  it 
to  their  own  lusts  and  interests?    And  what  shall 
hinder  the  people  from  embracing  those  corruptions ; 
when  by  the  negligence  of  their  pastors  to  instruct 
them,  and  not  only  so,  but  also  by  their  being  de 
prived  of  the  Scriptures  in  a  known  tongue,  they  are 
become  utterly  incapable  of  knowing  what  the  true 
doctrine  of  Christ  is  ?     So  that  in  an  age  of  such 
profound  ignorance  and  vice,  and  general  neglect 
of  instruction,  it  is  so  far  from  being  impossible  for 
errors  to  overrun  a  church,   that  the  contrary  is 
morally  impossible;  and  George's  long  staff,   and 
advantageous  cast  of  his  body,  are  more  powerful 
causes  to  enable  him  to  leap  over  Paul's   steeple, 
than  this  principle,  That  nothing  is  to  be  admitted 
but  what  descends  by  tradition,  is  to  keep  errors 
out  of  a  church  in  an   ignorant  and  vicious  age ; 
when  few  or  none  are  either  able  or  willing  to  in 
struct  men  in  the  truth.     For,  suppose  this  always 
to  have  been  the  principle  of  Christians,  viz.  That 
nothing  is  to  be  admitted  as  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
but  what  is  descended  to  them  by  tradition  ;  how 
shall  this  principle  secure  the  church  from  heresy, 
any  more  than  this,  viz.  That  nothing  but  truth  is 
to  be  assented  to,  doth  secure  men  from  error  ?     Or 
more  than  this,  viz.  That  no  man  is  to  do  any  thing 
but  what  is  wise  and  virtuous,   does  secure  the  ge 
nerality  of  mankind  from  folly  and  vice? 
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SECT.  VIII. 

The  second  an-    &      1.    SECONDLY,    The     principles 

swer   to  his  se-      J   .  r  r 

cond  demonstra-   which  this  demonstration  relies,  are  not 

sufficiently  proved  by  him. 

His  first  principle  is  this  :  <l  That  age  which  holds 
her  faith  delivered  thus  from  the  apostles,  neither 
can  itself  have  changed  any  thing  in  it,  nor  know 
or  doubt  that  any  age  since  the  apostles  had 
changed  or  innovated  any  thing  therein.  This  pro 
position  (he  tells  us)  needs  no  proof  to  evidence  it, 
but  only  an  explication:  for  since  no  man  can  hold 
contrary  to  his  knowledge,  or  doubt  of  what  he 
holds,  nor  change  or  innovate  in  the  case  proposed, 
without  knowing  he  did  so ;  it  is  a  manifest  impos 
sibility  a  whole  age  should  fall  into  an  absurdity  so 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  one  single  man." 
But,  by  his  favour,  that  which  he  says  is  no  proof, 
but  only  an  explication,  is  a  proof,  if  it  be  any 
thing:  and  the  force  of  it  is  this:  that  which  is  in 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  one  single  man,  is 
manifestly  impossible  to  a  whole  age ;  but  it  is  in 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  any  single  man  to 
hold  contrary  to  his  knowledge,  &c.  therefore  im 
possible  to  a  whole  age;  and  consequently,  that 
age  which  holds  her  faith  delivered  thus  from  the 
apostles,  neither  can  itself  have  changed  any  thing, 
nor,  Sac.  So  that,  in  order  to  the  making  good  of 
this  first  principle,  Mr.  S.  hath  left  nothing  un 
proved  but  only  this  proposition,  namely,  that  it 
is  impossible  that  any  one  single  man  that  holds 
his  faith  to  have  been  delivered  uninterruptedly 
from  the  apostles,  should  ever  himself  have  changed 
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any  thing  in  it,  or  know  or  doubt  that  any  age  since 
the  apostles  hath  changed  or  innovated  any  thing 
therein :  and  to  make  out  the  truth  of  this  proposi 
tion,  there  only  remains  this  to  be  proved,  viz.  That 
it  is  impossible  for  any  single  man  to  be  mistaken : 
for  if  that  be  possible,  then,  contrary  to  Mr.  S.  a 
man  may  hold  that  to  have  been  delivered  as  a  doc 
trine  of  faith  from  the  apostles,  which  was  not  so 
delivered. 

§.  2.  His  second  principle  is  this :  "  That  no  age 
could  innovate  any  thing,  and  withal  deliver  that 
very  thing  to  posterity,  as  received  from  Christ  by 
continual  succession."  He  proves  it  thus  ;  "  Since 
man  is  a  rational  creature,  he  must  have  some  rea 
son  or  motive,  good  or  bad,  which  he  proposeth  to 
himself,  as  an  end  to  be  achieved  by  his  action:  and 
whatever  his  remote  end  is,  his  immediate  end,  in 
telling  posterity  a  late-invented  thing  was  held 
immediately  before,  is  to  make  them  believe  it. 
Wherefore,  since  a  seen  impossibility  cannot  be  a 
motive  to  one  not  frantic  ;  and  since  it  is  evidently 
impossible  they  should  make  posterity  believe  a 
thing  so  universally  known  to  be  false,  as  this  must 
needs  be,  &c.  it  is  as  impossible  this  principle 
should  falter,  as  that  the  foregoing  age  should  con 
spire  to  act  without  a  motive,  or  that  the  succeed 
ing  age  should  believe  what  they  know  to  be  other 
wise,  that  is,  should  hold  both  sides  of  a  contra 
diction  in  a  clear  matter  of  fact."  The  force  of 
which  is  this:  That  it  is  impossible  that  any  man 
not  frantic  should  attempt  to  innovate  in  matter  of 
Christian  doctrine,  because  the  immediate  end  of 
such  an  attempt  must  be  to  have  this  new  doctrine 
believed;  but  it  is  impossible  he  should  attain 
this  end,  and  impossible  he  should  not  see  that  it 
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is  impossible  to  attain  it:  now  a  seen  impossibility 
is  an  end  that  cannot  move  any  one  that  is  not  fran 
tic;  therefore,  no  man  that  is  not  frantic  can  attempt 
to  innovate  in  matter  of  Christian  doctrine.  Thus  he 
hath  demonstrated  it  impossible  that  there  should 
be  any  heretics,  if  a  heretic  be  one  that  attempts  to 
innovate  in  matter  of  Christian  doctrine:  for  if  there 
be  any  such  attempters  they  must  be  frantic,  and  if 
they  be  frantic  they  can  be  no  heretics ;  for  heresy 
implies  a  crime,  but  God  will  not  impute  the  actions 
of  madmen  to  them  as  faults.     Again,  suppose  he 
that  attempts  to  innovate  be  mistaken  (and  I  hope 
Mr.  S.  will  grant  that  a  heretic  is  fallible)  and  think 
that  which  he  delivers  as  Christ's  doctrine  to  be 
really  so,   though   indeed  it  be  not;  why  should 
such  a  person  think  it  impossible  to  make  men  be 
lieve  that  to  be  received  from  Christ  which  he  really 
thinks  was  received,  and  thinks  he  can  make  it  ap 
pear  that  it  was  so  ?     And  if  this  be  granted,  then 
it  is  not  impossible  that  "  man,  though  he  be  a  ra 
tional  creature,"  may  attempt  to  innovate.     And  if 
so,  then  his  second  principle  is  not  proved.     If  Mr. 
S.  had  any  regard  to  the  "  noble  science  of  contro 
versy"  (whereof  he  pretends  to  be  so  great  a  master) 
he  would  not  bring  such  trifling  sophisms  instead 
of  demonstrative  proofs :  and  nothing  less  than  a 
demonstrative   proof  will   serve   to  establish   any 
principle  upon  which  a  demonstration  is  to  be  built. 


SECT.  IX. 

Thethkd  answer    §.1.    DoCTRINES     and  practices    which 

»lust  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  in 
novated,  have  made  the  same  pretence 
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to  uninterrupted  tradition.  And  of  this,  I  shall 
give  several  instances ;  one  among  the  Jews,  the 
rest  among  Christians. 

1.  1  shall  instance  among  the  traditionary  Jews, 
whose  persuasion  in  our  Saviour's  time  was,  and  still 
is,  that  their  oral  doctrine,  which  they  call  their  caba 
la,  hath  descended  to  them  from  Moses  uninterrupt 
edly.  Now  here  is  the  "  existence  of  such  a  per 
suasion,''  as  Mr.  S.  affirms  to  be  "  impossible  with 
out  tradition's  ever-indeficiency  to  beget  it."  And 
this  persuasion  of  theirs  is  most  exactly  parallel 
with  the  pretensions  of  the  Romish  church,  ac 
cording  to  Mr.  S.  For  here  is  a  multitude  of  tra 
ditionary  Jews,  manifoldly  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  dissenters  in  that  church,  than  the  Romish 
church  is  in  comparison  to  those  Christians  that 
dissent  from  her.  Josephus  tells  us,  #Anti  Jud  l 
*  that  "  the  richer  sort  were  of  the  per-  is.  c.  13. 
suasion  of  the  sadducees,  but  the  multitude  were 
on  the  pharisees'  side."  So  that  the  pharisees  had 
this  mark  of  the  true  church  (as  Bellarmine  calls 
it)  common  to  them  with  the  church  of  Rome — 
That  they  were  the  greatest  number,  and  so  they 
continue  to  this  very  day ;  insomuch,  that  although 
they  do  not  call  themselves  the  catholics,  yet  I  am 
sure  they  call  all  Jews  that  do  dissent  from  them 
schismatics.  Now  that  the  sadducees  were  for  the 
written  law  against  oral  tradition,  is,  I  confess,  no 
credit  to  us  ;  but  that  our  Saviour  reproved  the  tra 
ditionary  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  pharisees, 
because  by  them  they  made  void  the  written  law,  is 
much  more  to  the  discredit  of  the  assertors  of  oral 
tradition.  Both  Romanists  and  pharisees  own  alike 
a  written  doctrine,  but  then  they  both  pretend  the 
true  sense  and  explication  thereof  to  have  de- 
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scended  to  them  by  oral  tradition.  For  just  as  the 
traditionary  Christians  do  now,  so  Josephus  tells 
*Antiq.  i.i7.  c.  *  us  tne  traditionary  Jews  of  old,  the 
i!'i&c?4.e& Lug'  Pharisees>  did  pretend  by  their  oral  tra- 
c- 12.  dition  "  to  interpret  the  law  more  accu 

rately  and  exactly"  than  any  other  sect.  In  like 
t  Antiq.  i.  is.  manner  he  |  tells  us,  that  "  all  things 
c-2-  that  belonged  to  prayer  and  Divine 

worship,  were  regulated  and  administered  accord 
ing  to  their  interpretations"  of  the  law.  And  they 
both  agree  in  this — to  make  void  the  word  of  God 
by  their  tradition;  which  the  pharisees  did  no 
otherwise  than  Mr.  S.  does,  by  equalling  oral  tra 
dition  to  Scripture ;  nay,  preferring  it  above  Scrip 
ture;  in  making  it  the  sole  rule  of  faith,  and  inter 
preting  the  Scripture  according  to  it.  Hence  are 
those  common  sayings  in  the  Talmud,  and  other 
Jewish  books:  "  Do  not  think  that  the  written  law 
is  the  foundation,  but  that  the  law  orally  delivered 
is  the  right  foundation ;"  which  is  to  say,  with  Mr. 
S.  that  not  the  Scripture,  but  oral  tradition,  is  the 
true  rule  of  faith.  Again,  "  There  is  more  in  the 
words  of  the  scribes  (viz.  the  testifiers  of  tradition) 
than  in  the  words  of  the  written  law."  Again, 
"  The  oral  law  excels  the  written,  as  much  as  the 
soul  doth  the  body ;"  which  accords  very  well  with 
what  Mr.  S.  frequently  tells  us,  that  the  Scripture 
without  tradition  is  but  a  dead  letter,  destitute  of 
life  and  sense.  Hence,  also,  it  is,  that  they  required 
the  people  (as  the  traditionary  church  does  now) 
to  yield  up  themselves  to  the  dictates  of  tradition 
even  in  the  most  absurd  things,  as  appears  by  that 
common  saying  among  them — "  If  the  scribes  say 
that  the  right  hand  is  the  left,  and  the  left  the  right, 
(that  bread  is  flesh,  and  wine  is  blood)  hearken  tp 
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them;"  that  is,  make  no  scruple  of  whatsoever  they 
deliver  as  tradition,  though  never  so  contrary  to 
reason  or  sense.  And,  lastly,  the  doctrines  of  the 
pharisees  were  many  of  them  practical ;  such  were 
all  those  which  concerned  external  rites  and  ob 
servances,  as  "  washing  of  hands  and  cups,"  &c. 
So  that  these  pharisaical  traditions  had  also  that 
unspeakable  advantage  which  Mr.  S.  says  renders 
their  traditions  "  unmistakable,"  that  they  were 
daily  practised,  and  came  down  "  clad  in  such  plain 
matters  of  fact,  that  the  most  stupid  man  living 
could  not  possibly  be  ignorant  of  them."  There 
fore,  according  to  Mr.  S.'s  principles,  it  was  impos 
sible  that  any  age  of  the  Jews  should  be  persuaded 
that  these  things  were  commanded  by  Moses  and 
ever  since  observed,  if  they  had  not  been  so.  And 
yet  our  Saviour  denies  these  customs  to  have  been 
of  any  such  authority  as  they  pretended. 

§.  2.  But  I  needed  not  to  have  taken  all  this  pains 
to  shew  the  agreement  which  is  between  the  tra 
ditionary  Jews  and  papists,  their  own  writers  so 
liberally  acknowledging  it.  Mr.  White  indeed  says, 
that  *  "  the  faith  of  the  Jews  was  not  de-  *  De  Fid-  «* 

v  j  x      xi.  11        I      j.    i_  -a.-  »    Theol.  Tract.  1. 

livered  to  them  orally,  but  by  writing;  sect. 6. 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent  with 
his  hypothesis.  For  if  the  Jewish  faith  was  con 
veyed  to  them  not  orally  but  by  writing,  then  either 
the  Jewish  church  had  no  sufficient  rule  of  faith,  or 
else  a  writing  may  be  such  a  rule.  But  other  of  their 
champions  make  great  use  of  the  parallel,  between 
the  traditionary  Jews  and  the  Romish  church,  to 
confirm  from  thence  their  own  traditionary  doc 
trines.  Cardinal  Perron  hath  a  full  passage  to  this 
purpose  ;  "  As  this  (says  het)  is  to  pre-  t  Rep.  to  King 

,      V     .  ,1         James,  obser.  3. 

serve  a  sound  and  entire  respect  to  the   c.4. 
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majesty  of  the  ancient  Mosaic  Scripture,  to  believe 
and  observe  not  only  all  the  things  which  are  therein 
actually  contained,  but  also  those  things  which  are 
therein  contained  mediately  and  relatively,  as  the 
doctrines  of  paradise,  &c.  which  were  not  contained 
therein  but  mediately,  and  by  the  authority  which 
it  gave  to  the  deposition  of  the  patriarchal  and 
Mosaic  tradition,  preserved  by  heart,  and  in  the 
oral  doctrine  of  the  synagogue ;  so  this  is  to  pre 
serve  a  sound  and  entire  respect  to  the  majesty  of 
the  apostolical  Scripture,  to  believe  and  observe  all 
the  things  which  it  contains,  not  only  immediately 
and  by  itself,  but  mediately  and  by  reference  to  the 
apostolical  traditions,  to  which  in  gross  and  gene 
rally  it  gives  the  authority  of  apostolical  doctrines, 
and  to  the  church  the  authority  of  guardian  and 
depository  to  preserve  and  attest  them."  Voysin,  in 
•  PU  io  Fid.  p.  h*s  Observations  upon  Raymundus  Mar- 
145-  tin,*  tells  us,  "  That  as  in  the  old  law 

the  great  consistory  of  Jerusalem  was  the  founda 
tion  of  the  true  tradition,  so  (says  he)  the  see  of 
Rome  is  the  foundation  of  our  tradition.  And  as 
the  continual  succession  of  the  high-priests  and 
fathers  among  the  Jews  was  the  great  confirmation 
of  the  truth  of  their  tradition,  so  (says  he)  with  us 
the  truth  of  our  catholic  doctrine  is  confirmed  by 
a  continual  succession  of  popes." 

§.  3.  From  all  this  it  appears,  that  the  pharisees 
among  the  Jews  made  the  same  pretence  to  oral 
tradition  which  the  papists  do  at  this  day,  accord 
ing  to  Mr.  S.  And  if  so,  then  Mr.  S.'s  demonstra 
tion  a  posteriori  is  every  whit  as  strong  for  the 
Jews  against  our  Saviour,  as  it  is  for  the  papists 
against  the  protestants.  For  we  find  that  in  our 
Saviour's  time,  it  was  then  the  present  persuasion 
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of  the  traditionary  Jews,  that  their  faith,  and  their 
rites,  and  the  true  sense  and  interpretation  of  their 
written  law,  was  "  descended  from  Moses  and  the 
prophets  to  them  uninterruptedly;  which  we  find 
was  most  firmly  rooted  in  their  hearts."  But  the 
Jews  had  constant  tradition  among  them,  that  the 
Messiah  was  to  be  a  great  temporal  prince :  and 
though  the  letter  of  the  prophecies  concerning  him, 
might  well  enough  have  been  accommodated  to  the 
low  and  suffering  condition  of  our  Saviour;  yet 
they  did  infallibly  know  that  their  Messiah  was  to 
be  another  kind  of  person,  from  sense  written  in 
their  hearts,  from  the  interpretation  of  those  pro 
phecies  orally  brought  down  to  them  "  from  the 
patriarchal  and  Mosaic  tradition  preserved  by  heart, 
and  in  the  oral  doctrine  of  the  synagogue,  and  from 
the  living  voice  of  their  church  essential ;"  that  is, 
the  universal  consent  of  the  then  traditionary  Jews. 
If  it  be  said,  that  the  Jewish  tradition  did  indeed 
bring  down  several  doctrines  not  contained  in  Scrip 
ture,  of  paradise,  of  hell,  of  the  last  judgment,  of 
the  resurrection,  &c.  (as  Cardinal  Perron  affirms) 
but  it  did  not  bring  down  this  point  of  the  Mes 
siah's  being  a  temporal  prince:  then,  as 
Mr.  S.*  asks  us,  so  the  Jew  does  him  ; 
"  By  what  virtue  tradition  brought  down  these 
other  points?  and  whether  the  same  virtue  were 
not  powerful  to  bring  down  this  as  well  as  those?" 
Then  he  will  ask  him  further,  "  Is  there  not  a  ne 
cessary  connexion  and  relation  between  a  constant 
cause  and  its  formal  effect?  So  that  if  its  formal 
effect  be  points  received  as  delivered  ever,  the  pro 
per  cause  must  be  an  ever-delivery ;"  whence  he 
will  argue  from  such  an  effect  to  its  cause  for  any 
particular  point,  and  consequently  for  this  point 
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that  is  in  controversy  between  Jews  and  Christians, 
concerning  the  Messiah's  being  a  temporal  prince, 
in  case  it  be  a  point  held  ever  delivered;  but  most 
certain  it  is,  it  was  so  held  by  the  Jews  in  our  Sa 
viour's  time,  and  hath  been  held  so  ever  since  to 
this  day. 

I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  transcribing 
the  rest  of  this  demonstration,  only  desire  him  as 
he  reads  it  over,  to  imagine  instead  of  Mr.  S.  a 
pharisee  demonstrating  against  one  of  Christ's  dis 
ciples  the  infallibility  of  the  oral  tradition  of  the 
Jews  :  and  I  doubt  not  but  he  will  find  this  demon 
stration,  and  every  part  of  it,  (changing  only  the 
names)  as  forcibly  concluding  Christ  not  to  be  the 
Messiah  as  it  doth  infer  any  point  of  popery  against 
the  protestants. 

§.  4.   Before  I  leave  this  instance  of  the  Jewish 
tradition,  I  shall  briefly  consider  what 
Mr.  Whitef  hath  offered  by  way  of  an 
swer  to  it;  as,  First,  That  the  matter  of  these  tra 
ditions  is  nothing  else  but  explications  of  Scripture 
framed  and  invented  by  their  own  rabbins.     So  we 
say,  that  the  popish  traditions  are  innovations.    But 
then  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  S.  tell  us,  that   they  can 
demonstrate  them  to  be  descended  from  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  because  it  is  the  present  persuasion  of 
a  multitude  of  Christians  that  they  are  so  descended. 
In  like  manner,  if  this  demonstration  be  good,  the 
Jews  can  prove  their  traditions  to  be  descended 
from  Moses  and  the  prophets.     Secondly,  He  says, 
that  the   "  form  of  these   traditions  is  more  ridicu 
lous  than  the  canting  of  gipsies,  or  the  juggling  of 
hocus-pocus,  because  it  consists  in   inventing  the 
sense  of  the  Scripture  from  the  mysteries,  and  num 
bers,  and  changes  of  letters."     This  is  a  gross,  inex- 
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cusable  mistake.  For  though  the  Jews  have  such 
a  cabala  (called  gematry)  as  this  which  Mr.  White 
describes ;  yet  that  cabala  which  is  argued  in  this 
instance,  and  which  our  Saviour  reproves  in  the 
pharisees  by  the  name  of  tradition,  is  quite  another 
thing,  and  among  the  Jewish  writers  known  by  the 
name  of  the  "  unwritten,  or  oral  law  ;"  which  they 
say  was  delivered  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  and 
by  him  conveyed  to  Aaron  and  Joshua,  and  the 
elders,  and  successively  delivered  down  from  one 
age  to  another ;  and  at  last  by  Rabbi  Jehudah  com 
piled  into  one  volume  which  they  call  Mishna,  or 
Seur^owfftc.  And  this  does  not  consist  in  the  art  of 
numbering,  combining,  or  changing  of  letters,  as 
Mr.  White  imagines.  But  suppose  it  did  so,  and 
were  more  ridiculous  than  he  conceits  it  to  be ;  the 
instance  would  be  so  much  the  more  conclusive 
against  them,  if  what  they  affirm  be  true  ;  that  oral 
tradition  is  infallible,  and  that  the  persuasion  of  a 
traditionary  church  in  any  age,  that  such  a  doc 
trine  descended  to  them  from  Christ  or  Moses,  be 
a  demonstration  that  it  did  so  ;  for  if  this  be  suffi 
cient  evidence,  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  what  the 
doctrine  be  either  for  matter  or  form  :  for  if  it  be 
once  demonstrated  to  have  come  from  Christ  or 
Moses,  it  is  without  any  further  dispute  to  be  re 
ceived  as  of  Divine  authority.  So  that  Mr.  White 
quite  alters  the  state  of  the  question ;  which  was 
not,  whether  the  Jewish  cabala  be  absurd  and  ri 
diculous,  but  whether  the  general  persuasion  of  the 
Jews  in  any  age,  that  it  descended  to  them  by  unin 
terrupted  tradition  from  Moses,  be  a  demonstration 
that  it  did  so.  If  it  be,  then  the  Jewish  cabala  is 
as  demonstratively  of  Divine  authority  as  the  oral 
doctrine  of  the  papists.  Thirdly,  He  says,  "  This 
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cabala  was  a  doctrine  delivered  to  few,  and  that 
with  strict  charge  to  keep  it  from  publicity,  and  so 
communicate  it  again  successively  to  a  select  com 
mittee  of  a  fevy,  wherein  (says  he)  you  may  see  as 
fair  an  opportunity  for  juggling  and  cozenage,  as  in 
our  case  there  is  an  impossibility."  This  I  think  is 
true  of  the  cabala,  which  it  seems  Mr.  White  had 
only  in  his  view,  but  is  a  horrible  mistake  if  he 
speaks  of  the  oral  law  which  was  contained  in  the 
Mishna,  and  which  this  instance  only  intends.  For 
of  this  Maimonides  *  says  expressly, 

*  In  Praefat  . 

Sum.  Talmud.       *  That  in  every  age,  from   the  time  of 
Moses  to   Rabbi   Jehudah,    who  com 
piled  the  Mishna,  the  oral  law  was  publicly  taught: 
and  that  after  Rabbi  Jehudah  had  compiled  it  into 
one  volume,  the  Israelites  did  generally  write  out 
copies  of  it,  and  it  was  every  where  carefully  taught, 
for  fear  lest  the  oral  law  should  by  forgetfulness  be 
lost  among  the  Jews."     So  that,  upon  account  of  the 
publicness  of  the  doctrine,  there  is  as  great  an  im 
possibility  of  juggling  and  cozenage  in  the  case  of 
the  Jewish  as  of  the  Romish  tradition.     Besides, 
was  washing  of  hands  and   cups,  which  they  also 
pretended  to  have  come  down  to  them  from  Moses, 
and  to  have  been  constantly  practised  in  every  age, 
a  secret  thing?  Was  it  not  a  practical  tradition,  and 
performed  in  a  sensible  matter?  If  therefore  no  age 
can  conspire  to  impose  upon  the  next  in  a  plain 
custom;    and   if  an  universal  tradition  of  such  a 
thing  cannot  come  in  without  such  a  conspiracy  : 
how  could  this  be  the  persuasion  of  any  age,  that 
washing  of  hands,  &c.  was  prescribed   by  Moses 
and  practised  in  all  ages,  if  it  had  not  truly  been  so? 
§.  5.  Secondly,  As  for  instances  among  Christ 
ians,  whereof  many  remain  yet  upon  record ;  as, 
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namely,  the  various  and  opposite  traditions  about 
the  time  of  Easter,  and  concerning  the  baptism  of 
heretics,  and  the  apostolical  tradition  (as  St.  Aus 
tin  calls  it)  concerning  the  admission  of  infants  to 
the  communion  ;  all  which  have  been  frequently 
urged  in  this  controversy,  and  none  of  them  yet 
sufficiently  answered  ;  I  shall,  to  avoid  tediousness, 
passing  by  these,  insist  only  upon  that  of  the  Chi- 
liasts  ;  which  in  Justin  Martyr's  time  was  the  per 
suasion  of  all  orthodox  Christians,  that  is  (in  Mr. 
S.'s  dialect)  of  all  the  "  holders  to  tradition."  For 
if,  notwithstanding  the  persuasion  of  that  age,  that 
this  doctrine  was  descended  to  them  from  the  apo 
stles,  it  was  not  really  so  descended  ;  then  the  per 
suasion  of  Christians  in  any  age,  that  a  doctrine 
was  brought  down  to  them  from  the  apostles,  is  no 
demonstration  that  it  was  so. 

§.  6.  To  this  instance  Mr.  White  an-  *  APoi.P,78, 
swers*  by  telling  us,  that  Eusebius  says  79|&c* 
that  this  tradition  sprang  from  Papias  (a  good,  but 
a  credulous  and  simple  man),  who  it  seems  was 
mistaken  in  saying  that  it  was  the  apostles'  doctrine. 
But  for  all  this  Justin  Martyr  says  it  was  received 
by  all  orthodox  Christians  in  his  time,  as  a  doc 
trine  descended  to  them  from  the  apostles.  And 
if  Justin  said  true,  nothing  can  make  more  against 
their  demonstration  of  the  infallibility  of  tradition, 
than  the  natural  consequence  from  these  two  say 
ings  of  Eusebius  and  Justin,  which  is  this :  That 
the  mistake  of  one  simple  and  credulous  man  may 
in  an  age  or  two  give  occasion  to  the  universal  en 
tertainment  of  a  doctrine,  as  descended  down  to 
them  from  Christ  and  his  apostles,  when  there  was 
no  such  matter.  Hath  not  Mr.  White  now  done 
his  rule  of  faith  great  service  by  this  answer?  But 

VOL.  x.  2  D 
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it  is  according  to  his  manner  in  all  his  writings,  to 
say  any  thing  to  remove  a  present  objection,  though 
never  so  much  to  the  prejudice  of  his  main  hypo 
thesis ;  than  which,  I  do  not  know  any  quality  in 
a  writer  which  doth  more  certainly  betray  the  want 
either  of  judgment,  or  of  sincerity,  or  of  a  good 
cause. 

§.  7.  And  whereas  he  says,  *  "  That 

*  Apol.p.81.     T    ' 

Irenseuss  testimony  proves  it  to  be  no 
tradition ;  for  he  sets  down  the  supposed  words  of 
our  Saviour,  which  plainly  shews  it  is  a  story,  not 
a  tradition  ;  a  tradition  being  a  sense  delivered,  not 
in  set  words,  but  settled  in  the  auditors'  hearts  by 
hundreds  of  different  expressions  explicating  the 
same  meaning."  When  I  consider  this  passage  of 
Mr.  White,  I  confess  I  cannot  compliment  him, 
and  say  (as  he  makes  his  nephew  do  in  the  dia 
logue  t  between  them)  "  I  cannot  but 

t  Rushwortb,  *          '  ' 

dial.  4.  sect.  4.     applaud  your  discourse,  it  hath  so  pleas 
ing  and  attractive  a  countenance."    And 

jib.  sect.  5.     again,!  "  1  am  not  a^'e  to  °PP°se  what 
you  say  by  any  weighty  objection,  your 
arguments  being  not  only  strong  and  nervous,  but  of 
so  comely  and  winning  a  complexion,"  &c.  I  cannot 
(I  say)  speak  all  this  of  his  present  argument;  but 
I  may  deservedly  apply  to  it  the  last  part  of  his  ne 
phew's  compliment,  That  it  is  an  argument  so  framed, 
"as  if,   without  any  evidence  of  its  consequence,  it 
would  persuade  men  to  believe  it."     But  to  return 
an  answer  to  this  passage  :  it  seems  (according  to 
Mr.  White)  that  Irenaeus  was  mistaken  in  the  very 
nature  of  tradition :  and  if  so  learned  a  father  was 
ignorant  in  the  common  rule  of  faith,  what  can 
we  (to  use  Mr.  S.'s  words)  §  "  undertak- 
ingly  promise  to  weaker  heads?"   Mr.S- 
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instanceth  in  the  Creed  and  Ten  Commandments 
as  the  principal  traditions  which  parents  teach  their 
children;  but  now  Mr.  White  can  shew  plainly  that 
these  are  no  traditions  but  stories,  because  "  tra 
dition  is  a  sense  delivered  not  in  set  words,"  &c. 
As  if  Christ  and  his  apostles  could  deliver  no  doc 
trine  unless  they  expressed  the  same  thing  a  hun 
dred  several  ways.  But  suppose  they  did  so  (which 
no  man  hath  any  reason  to  imagine,  because  a  thing 
may  be  expressed  as  plainly  by  one  way  as  by  a 
hundred)  can  no  man  deliver  this  tradition  who 
speaks  it  in  any  one  of  those  expressions?  If  one 
should  employ  a  servant  to  carry  a  message,  and 
(because  Mr.  White  thinks  this  necessary)  should 
settle  the  meaning  of  it  in  his  heart,  by  telling  him 
the  same  thing  in  a  hundred  several  expressions  ; 
and  the  servant  should  go  and  deliver  this  message 
in  one  of  those  very  expressions  that  his  master 
used  to  him,  and  should  say  these  were  his 
master's  very  words ;  would  not  this  be  well 
enough  ? 

No ;  if  he  had  come  to  such  a  philosopher  as 
Mr.  White,  he  would  soon  have  given  him  to  un 
derstand  that  he  was  not  iit  to  bring  a  message,  or 
to  be  credited  in  it,  who  had  so  little  wit  as  not  to 
know  that  a  message  is  a  thing  not  to  be  delivered 
in  set  words.  And  now  I  would  entreat  Mr.  White 
to  reconcile  himself  in  this  matter  to  his  friends. 
Mr.  Rushworth  says,*  "  It  is  impossible 

r   !  ,  ,   ,   *  *  Dial.  2.  sect.6. 

to  put  fully  and  beyond  all  quarrel,  the 
same  sense  in  divers  words:"  which,  if  it  be  true, 
I  would  fain  know  what  certain  course  Mr.  White 
can  prescribe  "  to  explicate  the  same  meaning  by 
hundreds  of  different  expressions,"and  consequently, 
how  tradition  can  be  infallibly  conveyed,  by  settling 

2  D  2 
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the  sense  of  it  in  the  auditors'  hearts  by  such  variety 

*  Exomoiog.  c.  °f  expressions.  Mr.  Cressy  *  likewise 
(a  zealous  asserter  of  tradition)  does 
affirm,  that  "  the  primitive  churches  were  even  to 
excess  scrupulous  in  maintaining  the  very  phrases 
of  traditionary  doctrines  ;"  which  (according  to  Mr. 
White)  "  plainly  shews"  these  doctrines  "  to  be 
stories,  not  traditions,  because  tradition  is  a  sense 
delivered  not  in  set  words."  The  same  author 

tibid.  c.  19.      complains,  f    "That   few  among   their 
sect.  2.  learnedest  masters  of  controversy,  pro 

pose  the  points  to  be  disputed  between  them  and 
the  protestarits  in  the  language  of  the  church."  By 
which,  I  suppose,  he  does  not  mean,  that  these  con- 
trovertists  were  to  blame  in  that  they  did  riot  settle 
the  sense  of  these  points  by  hundreds  of  different 
expressions  explicating  the  same  meaning,  but  that 
they  did  not  keep  to  the  words  wherein  the  church 
had,  in  councils  or  otherwise  (if  there  be  any  other 
way)  declared  her  sense  of  those  points.  Again  he 

{ibid.  c. sr.    says»  t  tnat  "  St.  Paul,  referring  to  the 
sect. 2.  doctrine  settled  by  oral  instruction,  to 

shew  the  uniformity  of  it  every  where,  calls  it  a 
form  of  wholesome  words/'  From  whence  we  may 
conclude,  either  that  St.  Paul  did  not  well  to  call 
the  traditionary  doctrine  (as  Mr.  Cressy  says  he 
does)  "  a  form  of  words,"  or  else  (which  is  more 
probable)  that  Mr.  White  is  mistaken  in  saying, 
that  "  a  tradition  is  a  sense  not  delivered  in  set 

§ibid.c.  28.     words."      Furthermore,  the   same  Mr. 
sect.  i.  Cressy  §   tells   us,   that  St.  Augustine 

was  careful  "  not  only  to  deliver  traditional  truths 
themselves,  but  the  terms  also  in  which  those  truths 
were  conveyed  to  his  times."  But  now  Mr.  White 
could  have  informed  St.  Augustine,  that  this  offi- 
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eious  care  of  his,  was  not  only  superfluous,  but  per 
nicious  to  tradition. 

§.  8.  But  to  return  to  Justin's  testimony;  to 
which  the  sum  of  Mr.  White's  answer,  is — that 
"Justin  esteemed  it  not  a  point  necessary  to  saiva- 
$tion,  but  rather  a  piece  of  learning  higher  than  the 
common  ;  since  he  both  acknowledges  other  catho 
lics  held  the  contrary,  and  entitles  those  of  his  per 
suasion,  Kara  wavra  d|O0o"yvcJ/zov£c,  fight  ill  all  Opinions;" 

that  is,  wholly  of  his  own  mind."     It  is  not  material 
to  my  purpose,  whether  or  no  Justin  looked  upon 
this  as  a  point  necessary  to  salvation,  so  long  as  it 
is  evident  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  Divine  rev^la- 
tion,  and  part  of  the  Christian  doctrine.     And  yet 
it  seems  he  thought  it  a  point  of  more  than  ordinary 
importance,  because  he  joins  it  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection,  and  says  that  it  was  not  disowned 
by  any  but  those  who  also  denied  the  resurrection. 
But  whereas  Mr.  White  says,  that  Justin  acknow 
ledges  other  catholics  to  have  held  the  contrary,  I 
hope  to  make  it  evident,  from  the  scope  and  series 
of  his  discourse,  that   he  acknowledges   no  such 
thing ;  but  that  the  plain  design  of  his  discourse  is 
to  shew,  that  this  doctrine  was  owned  by  all  true 
Christians.  For  when  Trypho  asks  him*  t  Dial  cum  Trvp 
whether  the  Christians  did  indeed  be-  P;t 3^15edit*  iu" 
lieve  that  Jerusalem   should  be  rebuilt, 
&c.  he  returns  him  this  answer  :  "  I  am  not  such  a 
wretch  to  speak  otherwise  than  I  think.     I  have  told 
thee  before,  that  myself  and  many  others  (as  ye  all 
know)  are  of  the  mind  that  this  will  come  to  pass. 
But,  that  many  indeed  of  those  Christians  who  are 
(not)  of  the  pure  and  pious  persuasion,  do  not  own 
this,  I  have  intimated  to  thee."      That  the  negative 
particle  (though  omitted  in  the  copy)  ought  to  t>e 
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thus  inserted,  will  be  clear  to  any  one  that  con 
siders  what  follows :  for  after  he  had   spoken  of 
those    who  disown  this  doctrine,    he   immediately 
adds,  by  way  of  farther  description  of  them,  that 
though  they  are  called  Christians,  yet  in  truth  they 
are  not  Christians,  in  these  words  :  "  For  of  those  >v 
(viz.  the  disowners  of  this  doctrine)  who  are  called 
indeed  Christians,  but  'We  atheistical  and  impious 
heretics,  I  have  shewed  thee  that  they  teach  in  all 
points  blasphemous,  atheistical,  and  absurd  things. 
But  that  ye  may  know  that  I  do  not  say  this   for 
you  only,  I  will,  according  to  my  ability,  compile 
all  these  discourses  which   have  passed  between  us 
into  one  piece  ;  in  which  I  will,  by  writing,  make 
profession  of  this  very  thing  which  I  now  declare  to 
you.     For  I  do  not  choose  to  follow  men,   or  the 
doctrines  of  men,  but  God,  and  such  doctrines  as 
are  from  him.     And  though  ye  may  have  conversed 
with  some  who   are  called   Christians,   and  yet  do 
not  acknowledge  this  ;  but  even  dare  to  blaspheme 
the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the 
God  of  Jacob;  who  also  say  that  there  is  no  resurrec 
tion  of  the  dead,  but  that  so  soon  as  they  die  their 
souls  are  received  into  heaven  :    do  not  count  these 
men  Christians  ;  no  more  than  a  man,  that  considers 
things  rightly,  would  own  the  sadducees,  and  such 
like  sects,  to  be  Jews,  &c.  But  I  myself,  and  as  many 
Christians  as  are  thoroughly  of  the  right  persuasion, 
do  both  know  that  there  shall  be  aresurrection  of  the 
flesh,  and  a  thousand    years  in  Jerusalem,  which 
shall  be  built,  adorned,  and  enlarged,"  &c.     Can 
any  thing  be  plainer  than  that  Justin  endeavours  by 
this  discourse  to  satisfy  Trypho,  that  this  point  they 
were  speaking  of  was  a  Divine  doctrine,  and  owned 
to  be  so  by  all  Christians;  except  such  as  did  only 
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bear  the  name  and  title  of  Christians,  but  were  in 
deed  blasphemous  heretics  and  deniers  of  the  re 
surrection  ?  By  which  character,  that  he  intends 
to  describe  the  impious  sect  of  the  gnostics  will 
appear  by  and  by.  So  that  Mr.  White  must  either 
allow  the  inserting  of  the  negative  particle,  (which 
Mr.  Mecle  *  proves  to  have  been  omitted  *  Nov<  edit.  p> 
in  the  copy)  or  else  acknowledge  that  664- 
those  who  are  "Christians  only  in  name,  but,  in 
truth,  are  impious,  blasphemous,  and  absurd  here 
tics,"  may  properly  be  said  to  be  of  the  pure  and 
pious  opinion  of  the  Christians.  And  if  only  these 
be  the  other  catholics,  whom  Mr.  White  says  Justin 
acknowledges  to  have  held  contrary  to  the  mille 
naries,  I  am  contented  he  should  make  his  best  of 
them.  If  Mr.  White  should  blame  the  inserting  of 
the  negative  particle  not  into  Justin's  text,  as  too 
great  a  boldness  with  the  fathers  ;  it  were  easily 
answered,  that  the  sense  evidently  requires  it:  and 
in  such  a  case  it  is  no  boldness,  but  such  a  liberty 
as  the  most  learned  of  their  own  interpreters  and 
commentators  upon  the  fathers  do  frequently  take. 
And  as  for  Mr.  S.  if  he  takes  offence  at  this,  one 
may  with  reason  (since  the  exigency  of  the  sense 
plainly  requires  the  inserting  of  it)  demand  of  him 
(what  hef  unreasonably  does  of  us  in  re 
lation  to  all  the  affirmative  propositions 
of  Scripture)  to  demonstrate  that  the  particle  not 
was  not  left  out  of  this  clause  of  Justin  by  those 
who  transcribed  the  book.  But  besides  the  exi 
gency  of  the  sense  in  this  place,  that  the  negative 
ought  to  have  been  inserted,  will  appear  by  the  re 
ference  which  Justin  makes  in  this  passage  to  some 
thing  foregoing  in  the  same  dialogue.  "  I  have 
(says  he)  declared  to  thee  before,  that  myself  and 
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many  others  are  of  the  mind  that  this  will  come  to 
pass.  But  that  many  indeed  of  those  Christians 
who  are  (not)  of  the  pure  and  pious  persuasion  do 
not  own  this,  I  have  intimated  to  thee.  For  of 
those  who  are  called  indeed  Christians,  but  are 
atheistical  and  impious  heretics,  I  have  shewed  thee 
that  they  teach  in  all  points  blasphemous,  atheisti 
cal,  and  absurd  things."  lu  these  words  he  plainly 
refers  to  some  precedent  passage  which,  if  it  can 
be  found,  will  be  a  certain  key  to  open  to  us 
the  sense  of  this  place.  I  know  that 
Mr.  Mede  *  (perhaps  not  observing  it) 
thought  that  passage  to  have  been  fraudulently  ex 
punged  by  the  enemies  of  the  millenary  opinion  : 
but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  still  extant ;  for  I  find  to 
wards  the  beginning  of  this  dialogue,  after  that  Jus 
tin  had  endeavoured  to  prove  at  large  out  of  Scrip 
ture  this  glorious  coming  of  Christ,  and  to  refute 
those  who  applied  the  texts  produced  by  him  to 
that  purpose  to  Hezekiah,  and  to  Solomon,  whose 
falling  off  to  idolatry  he  occasionally  mentions; 
whereupon  Trypho  objects  to  him,  that  many  who 
were  called  Christians,  did  also  communicate  in 
the  idol-feasts  :  to  this  I  say,  I  find  Justin  returning 
this  answer  :  f  First,  He  denies  not  that 
there  are  such  as  these  "  who  own  them 
selves  Christians,  and  confess  the  crucified  Jesus  to 
be  both  Lord  and  Christ,  and  yet  teach  not  his 
doctrines,  but  the  doctrines  of  seducing  spirits." 
But,  says  he,  "  We  who  are  the  disciples  of  the  true 
and  pure  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  from  this 
very  thing  the  more  strengthened  in  our  faith,  and 
become  more  confirmed  in  the  hope  which  by  him 
hath  been  declared  to  us.  For  now  we  see  those 
things  visibly  and  effectually  accomplished  which 
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he  beforehand  told  us  would  be  done  in  his  name. 
For  he  said,  Many  shall  come  in  my  name,"  &c.  By 
which  hope  any  one  that  reads  the  antecedents  and 
consequents,  will  plainly  see  that  Justin  means  the 
hope  of  the  millenium,  (which  he  had  been  speaking 
of  before)  and  consequently  of  the  resurrection, 
which  he  looked  upon  as  having  a  strict  connexion 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  millenium  ;  because  (as  he 
tells  us  afterwards)  this  doctrine  was  denied  by 
none  but  such  as  also  denied  the  resurrection.  And 
of  these  men  his  description  runs  in  these  words  : 
TroXXot,  &c.  "  Many  (saith  he)  both  are  and  have 
been,  and  have  come  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and 
taught  both  to  speak  and  do  atheistical  and  blas 
phemous  things  ;  and  are  by  us  denominated  from 
those  men  from  whom  each  of  their  doctrines  and 
opinions  had  its  rise,  (namely,  as  it  follows,  Marcio- 
nites,  Valentinians,  &c.)  and  all  these  in  their  se 
veral  ways  teach  men  to  blaspheme  the  Creator  of 
the  universe,  and  the  Christ  whose  coming  was 
foretold  by  him,  and  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob.  But  we  have  no  communion  with  them, 
as  knowing  them  to  be  atheistical  and  impious,"  &c. 
This  passage  in  hand,  when  I  compare  it  with  the 
text  before  quoted,  and  consider  the  words  and 
characters  of  them  both,  I  cannot  but  believe  it  the 
very  same  that  he  refers  to  in  these  words — "  I  have 
declared  to  thee,  I  have  intimated  to  thee/'  &c.  If 
so,  the  matter  in  controversy  is  clear,  that  the  doc 
trine  of  the  millenium  was  universal:  if  it  be  not 
the  same,  I  could  wish  to  be  shewed  some  other 
place  in  this  dialogue  where  Justin  makes  any 
such  declaration  or  intimation.  In  the  mean  while, 
by  comparison  of  these  places,  it  is  evident  there 
are  but  two  sorts  of  men  that  Justin  speaks  of, 
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First,  Who  believe  the  millenium  ;  "  We  the  dis- 
ciples  *  of  the  true  and  pure  doctrine," 
&c*  viz-  "  myself  and  many  others ;" 
again,  "  myself  and  as  many  Christians 
as  are  thoroughly  f  of  the  right  persua 
sion."  Secondly,  Who  deny  the  millenium  ;  "Many 
Christians,"  saith  Justin:  but  what  Christians? 
"  Of  a  right  persuasion.  That  (saith  he)  I  have 
signified  before  rove;  yap,  &c.  For  I  have  shewed 
thee  of  them  who  are  called  Christians,  but  are,  in 
deed,  atheists  and  impious  heretics  ;  that  they  teach 
blasphemous,  and  atheistical,  and  absurd  things  :" 
and  true  it  is,  he  did  shew  before,  that  those  who 
denied  the  millenium  were  "  many  in  number,  and 
were  called  Christians,,"  &c.  "  but  were  teachers  of 
blasphemous  and  atheistical  things,"  &c.  "  and 
known  to  be  atheists  and  impious,"  &c.  But  he 
shewed  it  of  none  other  besides  these :  so  that  if 
this  doctrine  were  likewise  denied  by  "many 
Christians  of  the  pure  and  pious  persuasion,"  then 
Justin  Martyr  had  foully  forgot  himself;  but  if  not, 
then  it  is  plain  that  the  transcribers  have  wronged 
Justin,  by  leaving  out  a  negative  which  ought  to 
have  been  inserted.  It  is  worth  observing,  by  the 
way,  how  Mr.  White  pleases  himself  with  false  and 
frivolous  criticisms  upon  the  words  TroAXouc  and 
opQoyvtifjiovtg.  False  they  are,  as  Mr.  White  shall 
know  if  he  desires  to  hear  any  more  of  them;  and 
frivolous  they  are  rendered  by  my  preceding  dis 
course  ;  for  which  reason  I  say  no  more  of  them. 
But  I  think  he  may  do  well  hereafter 
(as  Mr.  S.  %  warily  suggests)  not  to  en 
gage  himself,  nor  be  hooked  by  others,  out  of  his 
own  infallible  way,  but  leave  it  wholly 
to  the  §  "  birdwitted  heretics  (as  Mr.  S. 
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calls  them)  to  perch  upon  the  specifical  natures"  of 
words,  as  he  does  of  things. 

§.  9.  Besides  these  instances  I  have  given  of  doc 
trines  and  practices,  which  Mr.  S.  cannot  deny  to 
have  been  innovated,  I  might  instance  likewise  in 
the  chief  points  of  popery,  and  shew,  that  for  all  their 
pretence  to  tradition,  they  are  really  innovations. 
But  because  this  would  engage  me  in  tedious  dis 
putes  about  particular  points,  I  will  only  single  out 
one  of  their  most  fundamental  doctrines,  viz.  that  of 
transubstantiation;  concerning  which  I  shall  shew, 
that  notwithstanding  it  is  the  universal  persuasion 
of  the  present  Roman  church,  yet  they  have  not,  nor 
can  have,  any  assurance  that  it  was  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  and  that  it  is  descended  to  them  by  an  unin 
terrupted  tradition.  I  shall  not  at  all  contend  against 
the  word  transubstantiation  (which  is  generally  ac 
knowledged  to  be  new),  but  only  the  thing  signified 
by  it — a  substantial  change  of  the  bread  and  wine 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  And  this  I  might 
shew  at  large  not  to  have  been  the  doctrine  of  the 
ancient  fathers.  But  because  Mr.  White  and  Dr. 
Holden,  and  Mr.  Cressy,  do  so  frequently  and  con 
fidently  tell  us,  that  nothing  is  to  be  reputed  a  tradi 
tionary  doctrine,  the  contrary  whereof  hath  been 
publicly  held  by  any  catholic  who  continued  after 
wards  uncensured,  and  in  the  communion  of  the 
church  :  therefore  I  shall  content  myself  at  present 
with  one  clear  testimony,  and  that  of  a  very  eminent 
person  in  the  church,  St.  Theodoret,  concerning 
whom  Pope  Leo  (in  an  epistle  to  him,  at  the  end  of 
Theodoret's  works)  gives  this  testimony,  that  "  in, 
the  judgment  of  the  apostolick  see  he  was  free 
from  all  stain  of  heresy."  The  passage  1  intend  is 
in  his  Dialogues  between  a  catholic  under  the  name 
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of  Orthodoxus,  and  Eranistes,  who  sustained  the 
•Dial          person  of  a  heretic.     Eranistes,*   main 
taining    that  the  body  of    (Jnrist   was 
changed  into  the  substance  of  the  Divinity,  he  illus 
trates  it  by  this  similitude:  "  As  (says  he)  the  sym 
bols  of  the  Lord's  body  and  blood  are  one  thing  be 
fore  the  invocation  of  the  priest;  but  after  the  invo 
cation,  are  changed  and  do  become  another  thing: 
so  the  body  of  our  Lord,   after  his  ascension,  is 
changed  into  the  Divine  substance."  To  which  Or 
thodoxus  returns  this  answer :  "  Thou  art  caught  in 
thine  own  net.     Because  the  mystical  symbols  after 
consecration  do  not  pass  out  of  their  own  nature;  for 
they  remain  in  their  former  substance,  figure,  and  ap 
pearance,  arid  may  be  seen  and  handled  even  as  be 
fore."     He  does  not  only  in  express  words  deny  the 
substance  of  the  symbols  to  be  changed,  but  the  oc 
casion  upon  which  these  words  are  brought  in,  and 
the  scope  of  them  (if  they  be  of  any  force  against  the 
heretic's  illustration)  renders  them  incapable  of  any 
other  sense.     When  Mr.  S.  hath  answered  this  tes 
timony,  I  have  more  for  him. 

That  which  I  mainly  urge  against  this  doctrine  is, 
the  monstrous  absurdities  and  contradictions  con 
tained  in  it,  together  with  the  necessary  conse 
quence  of  them.  Several  of  the  absurdities  of  it  are 
*  Distinct,  i.  4.  we^  brought  together  by  Scotus,  *  who 
dist.io.qu.i.n.3.  tells  us,  That  to  prove  the  possibility 
of  Christs  body  being  contained  under  the  species 
of  bread  and  wine,  many  things  must  be  proved 
which  seem  to  involve  a  contradiction;  as,  "  1.  That 
one  quantum  (or  extended  body)  may  be  together 
in  the  very  same  place  with  another.  2.  That  a  less 
quantum  may  be  together  in  the  same  place  with  a 
greater;"  i.  e.  a  body  of  less  extension  may  occupy 
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not  only  the  same,  but  as  much  room  as  a  body  of 
greater  extension  does;  which  is  to  say  no  more  but 
this,  that  a  body  less  than  another  may  be  as  great 
as  that  other  even  whilst  it  is  less  than  it.  "  3.  That 
a  greater  quantum  may  be  together  with  every  part 
of  a  less  quantum,"  i.  e.  a  body  that  is  greater  than 
another,  may  be  as  little  as  the  least  part  of  that  other 
body  which  is  less  than  it.  "  4.  That  a  subject  may 
be  without  quantity;"  i.  e.  there  may  be  a  body 
which  hath  no  kind  of  magnitude.  "  5.  That  a  body 
may  be  somewhere  where  it  was  not  before,  without 
changing  its  place?"  i.  e.  a  body  may  be  removed  to 
another  place  whilst  it  remains  still  in  the  same 
place.  "  6.  That  a  quantum  may  be  without  any 
quantitative  mode;"  i.  e.  a  body  may  be  extended 
without  any  manner  of  extension.  "  The  possibility 
of  all  which,"  he  saith,  and  I  am  very  much  of  his 
mind,  "  it  would  be  too  tedious  a  work  to  prove;'* 
and  therefore  he  only  attempts  to  prove  the  two  last, 
which  (in  all  reason)  is  work  enough  for  one  man. 
All  these  seeming  contradictions  (as  he  modestly 
calls  them)  are  by  his  own  acknowledgment  in 
volved  in  this  doctrine.  To  these  I  might  add  many 
more;  as,  How  a  thing  can  be  said  to  be  changed 
into  another  thing  which  did  exist  before:  How  a 
body  can  be  present  in  a  place  after  the  manner  of 
a  spirit:  and  yet  this  they  affirm  concerning  the  pre 
sence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  sacrament :  one  might 
as  well  say  that  snow  is  black,  but  not  after  the 
manner  of  blackness,  but  in  the  way  of  whiteness, 
which  is  to  talk  nonsense  after  the  manner  of  sense: 
How  the  whole  body  of  Christ  can  be  contained 
under  the  least  sensible  part  of  the  species  of  bread, 
as  is  generally  affirmed:  nay,  and  Sco-  tlbid.q.  1§  ^ 
tus  |  adds,  that  the  whole  body  is  under  1?- 
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every  little  part  in  its  full  proportion  ;  for  he  says 
expressly,  that  "  the  head  and  the  foot  of  the  body 
of  Christ  are  as  far  distant  from  one  another  in  the 
sacrament,  as  they  are  in  heaven :"  as  if  one  should 
say  that  a  body,  all  whose  parts  lie  within  the  com 
pass  of  a  small  pin's-head,  may  yet  within  that  little 
compass  have  parts  two  yards  distant  from  one  an 
other:  and,  lastly,  How  the  sensible  species  of  bread, 
e.  g.  quantity,  whiteness,  softness,  &c.  can  exist 
without  any  subject:  to  affirm  the  possibility  of 
which  (as  generally  they  do)  is  to  say  that  there 
may  be  quantities  of  white  and  soft  nothings;  for 
this  is  the  plain  English  of  that  assertion,  "  that  sen 
sible  species  may  exist  without  a  subject ;"  which 
being  stripped  of  those  terms  of  art  (species  and  sub 
ject)  that  do  a  little  disguise  it,  it  appears  to  be  plain 
nonsense. 

Now  the  proper  and  necessary  consequence  of 
this  doctrine  is  to  take  away  all  certainty,  and  es 
pecially  the  certainty  of  sense:  for  if  that  which  my 
sight  and  taste  and  touch  do  all  assure  me  to  be  a 
little  piece  of  wafer,  may  notwithstanding  this  be 
flesh  and  blood,  even  the  whole  body  of  a  man  ; 
then,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  assurance  tha 
sense  can  give  me,  that  any  thing  is  this  or  that,  it 
may  be  quite  another  thing  from  what  sense  reported 
it  to  be.  If  so,  then  farewell  the  infallibility  of  tra 
dition,  which  depends  upon  the  certainty  of  sense : 
and,  which  is  a  worse  consequence,  if  this  doctrine 
be  admitted,  we  can  have  no  sufficient  assurance 
that  the  Christian  doctrine  is  a  Divine  revelation. 
For  the  assurance  of  that  depending  upon  the  assur 
ance  we  have  of  the  miracles  said  to  be  wrought  for 
the  confirmation  of  it,  and  all  the  assurance  we  can 
have  of  a  miracle  depending  upon  the  certainty  of 
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our  senses;  it  is  very  plain,  that  that  doctrine  which 
takes  away  the  certainty  of  sense,  does  in  so  doing 
overthrow  the  certainty  of  Christian  religion.  And 
what  can  be  more  vain  than  to  pretend,  that  a  man 
may  be  assured  that  such  a  doctrine  is  revealed  by 
God,  and  consequently  true,  which,  if  it  be  true,  a 
man  can  have  no  assurance  at  all  of  any  Divine  re 
velation?  Surely  nothing  is  to  be  admitted  by  us  as 
certain,  which  being  admitted  we  can  be  certain  of 
nothing.  It  is  a  wonder  that  any  man  who  considers 
the  natural  consequences  of  this  doctrine  can  be  a 
papist;  unless  he  have  attained  to  Mr.  Cressy's  pitch 
of  learning,  who,  speaking  of  the  difficult  arguments 
wherewith  this  doctrine  was  pressed,  *Exomolt  c_  73> 
says*  plainly,  "  I  must  answer,  freely  sect-  7- 
and  ingenuously,  that  I  have  not  learned  to  answer 
such  arguments,  but  to  despise  them."  And  if  this 
be  a  good  way,  whenever  we  have  a  mind  to  believe 
any  thing,  to  scorn  those  objections  against  it  which 
we  cannot  solve;  then  Christian  religion  hath  no 
advantage  above  the  vilest  enthusiasms;  and  a  Turk 
may  maintain  Mahomet  and  his  Alcoran  (in  opposi 
tion  to  Christ  and  his  doctrine)  against  all  that  Gro- 
tius,  or  any  other  hath  said,  if  he  can  but  keep  his 
countenance,  and  gravely  say,  "  I  have  not  learned 
to  answer  such  arguments,  but  to  despise  them." 

§.  10.  I  will  add  one  instance  more  in  another 
kind,  to  shew  the  uncertainty  of  oral  and  practical 
traditions,  and  that  shall  be  the  tradition- concerning 
Pope  Joan  ;  than  which  scarce  any  thing  was  ever 
more  generally  received  in  the  historical  kind. 
Many  and  great  authors  affirm  it,  as  testifiers  of  the 
general  fame.  None  ever  denied  it  till  the  reformers 
had  made  use  of  it  to  the  disadvantage  of  popery. 
Since  that  time  not  only  the  papists  deny  it,  but 
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several  of  our  own  writers  cease  to  believe  it.     Phil. 
Burgomensis  tells    the   story   thus :    "  Anno  858. 
John  the  Seventh  Pope,  &c.     The  tradition  is,  that 
this  person   was  a  woman,"  &c.     Here  is  an  oral 
tradition.      He  concludes  thus  :  "  In  detestation  of 
whose  filthiness,  and  to   perpetuate  the  memory  of 
her  name,  the  popes,  even  to  this  day,  going  on  pro 
cession  with  the  people  and  clergy,  when  they  come 
to  the  place  of  her  travail,    &c.   in    token  of  abo 
mination  they  turn  from  it,   and  go  a  by-way  ;  and 
being  past  that  detestable  place  they  return  into  the 
way,   and   finish   their  procession."      Here  is  one 
practical  tradition.     "  And  for  avoiding  of  the  like 
miscarriages,  it  was  decreed,  that  no   one  should 
thereafter  be  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  chair  prius- 
quamper  foratam  sedemfuturi  pontificis  genitalia  ab 
ultimo  diacono  cardinale  attrectarentur"    Here  is  an 
other  with  a   witness.    *  Sabellicus  re- 

•  Ennead.  9,  1. 1.    , 

lates  the  same  ;  and  moreover  says,  that 
this  porphyry  chair  was,  in  his  time,  to  be  seen  in 
the  pope's   palace.     He   adds,   indeed,   that  "  Pla- 
tina  thinks  that  this  tradition  of  Pope  Joan  was  not 
faithfully  delivered  to  posterity.     But  however  (says 
he),  such  a  tradition  there  is."     Concerning  the  first 
practical  tradition,   Platina  says,  that  he  "  may  not 
deny  it."     For   the  second,   he  thinks    "  the  chair 
rather  designed  for  a  stool"  for  another   use,    &c. 
He  concludes,  "  These  things  which  I  have  related 
are  commonly  reported,  yet  from  uncertain  and  ob 
scure  authors:   therefore  I  resolved  ^says  he)  briefly 
and  nakedly  to  set  them  down,  lest  I  should  seem 
too  obstinately  and  pertinaciously  to  have  omitted 
that  which  almost  all  affirm."     It  is  no  wonder  that 
he  says  the  authors  of  this  report  were  "  uncertain 
and  obscure,"  since  so  very  few  wrote  any  thing  in 
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that  age.     But  suppose  none  had  written  of  it,  so 
long  as  he  acknowledges  it  to  have  been  a  general 
oral  tradition  attested  by  a  solemn   and   constant 
practice,  it  has  (according  to  Mr.  S.'s  principles) 
greater  certainty  than  if  it  had  been  brought  down 
to  us  by  a  hundred  books  written  in  that  very  age. 
So  that  here  is  an  oral  and  practical  tradition,  con 
tinued,  we  are  sure,  for  some  hundreds  of  years, 
preserved  and   propagated  by  a  solemn  practice  of 
the  popes,  clergy,  and  people  of  Rome,  in  their  pro 
cessions,  and  by  a  notorious  custom  at  the  election 
of  every  pope  ;  and  in  a  matter  of  so  great  import 
ance  to  their  religion,  (the  honour  of  the  see  of 
Rome,  and  the  uninterrupted  succession  from  St. 
Peter,  being  so  nearly  concerned  in  it)  that,  had  it 
been  false,  they  had  been  obliged,  under  the  pain  of 
damnation,  not  only  not  to  have  promoted  it,  but  to 
have  used  all  means  to  have  discovered  the  falsity 
of  it.     Therefore  Mr.  S.  is  bound  by  his  own  prin 
ciples  either  to  allow  it  for  a  truth,  or  else  to  give 
an  account  when  and  how  it  began ;  which  may 
possibly  be  made  out  by  "we  metaphysicians,"   (as 
he*  styles  himself,  and   his  scientificai      «P  340t 
brethren,)  but  I  assure  him  it  is  past  the 
skill  off  "  note-book  learning."  tp.ssr. 


SECT.  X. 

§  1.  IT  is  not  the  present  persuasion 
of  the  church   of  Rome,  nor  ever  was,   •*•*  to" 
that  their  faith  hath  descended  to  them   %£  dem01 
by  oral  tradition  as  the  sole  rule  of  it. 
And    this   being    proved,     the     supposition    upon 
which  his  demonstration  is  built  falls  to  the  ground. 

VOL.  x.  2  E 
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*  Decret.pn-       And  for  the  proof  of  this,  I  appeal  to 
mum  quart®     that  *  decree  of  the  council  of  Treat,  ia 
which  they   declare,  that,  because  the 
"  Christian  faith  and  discipline  are   contained  in 
written  books  and  unwritten  traditions,  &c.  there 
fore  they  do  receive  and  honour  the  books  of  Scrip 
ture,  and  also  traditions,  (pari  pietatis  qffectu  ac 
reverentia)   with   equal  pious    affection  and   reve 
rence  ;"  which  I  understand  not  how  those  do  who 
set  aside  the  Scripture,  and  make  tradition  the  sole 
rule  of  their  faith.    And  consonantly  to  this  decree, 
the  general  doctrine  of  the  Romish  church  is,  that 
Scripture  and  tradition  make  up  the  rule  of  faith. 
So  the  Roman  catechism  (set  forth  by  order  of  the 
council  of  Trent)  says,  f  that  "  the  sum 
of  the  doctrine  delivered  to  the  faithful 
is  contained  in  the  word  of  God,  which  is  distri 
buted    into    Scripture    and    tradition." 
iPeVerboDei,   Bellarmine  J  speaks  to  the  same  pur 
pose,  "  That  the  Scripture  is  a  rule  of 
faith,  not  an  entire,  but  partial  one.     The  entire 
rule  is  the  word  of  God,  which  is  divided  into  two 
partial  rules,  Scripture  and  tradition."'     According 
to  this,  the  adequate  rule  of  faith  is  the  word  of 
God  ;   which  is  contained  partly  in  Scripture,  and 
partly  in  the  tradition  of  the  church.     And  that 
Scripture  is  looked  upon  by  them  as  the  principal 
rule  and  primary  foundation  of  their  faith,  and  tra 
dition  as  only  supplying  the  defects  of  Scripture,  as 
to  some  doctrines  and  rites  not  contained  in  Scrip 
ture,  must  be  evident  to  any  one  that  hath  been  con 
versant  in  the  chief  of  their  controversial  divines. 
SDeVerboDei   Bellaruiine,  §  where  he  gives  the  marks 
non scnpto. i.  4.    of  a    Divine  tradition,   speaks  to  this 

c   9 

purpose :  That  that  which  they  call  a 
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Divine  tradition  is  such  a  doctrine  or  rite  as  is  not 
found  in  Scripture,  but  embraced  by  the  whole 
church  ;  and  for  that  reason  believed  to  have  de 
scended  from  the  apostles.  And  he  tells  us  fur 
ther,  *  that  the  apostles  committed  all  »DeVerboDei, 
to  writing  which  was  commonly  and  **•*•  *•«•**• 
publicly  preached  ;  and  that  all  things  are  in  Scrip 
ture  which  men  are  bound  to  know  and  believe 
explicitly  :  but  then  he  says,  that  there  were  other 
things  which  the  apostles  did  not  commonly  and 
publicly  teach  ;  and  these  they  did  not  commit  to 
writing,  but  delivered  them  only  by  "word  of  mouth 
to  the  prelates  and  priests  and  perfect  men  of  the 
church."  .And  these  are  the  apostolical  traditions 
he  speaks  of.  Cardinal  Perron  f  says,  t Reply,  obser- 
"That  the  Scripture  is  the  foundation  vat-3c-4- 
of  the  Christian  doctrine,  either  mediately  or  imme 
diately."  And  "that  the  authority  of  unwritten 
tradition  is  founded  in  general  on  these  sentences 
of  the  apostle,  J  *  Hold  the  traditions,' "  t  sxhess.  ii.  15. 
&c.  §  Again,  "  The  things  which  thou  §*Tim.u.9. 
hast  heard  of  me  among  many  witnesses,  commit  to 
faithful  men,"  &c.  And  that  "  the  authority  of  the 
church  to  preserve,  and  especially  to  declare  these, 
is  founded  in  this  proposition,  viz.  II 

rr,  .,  .      .  . r  .n  |1 1  Tim.  Hi.  15. 

1  hat    the    church  is  'the    pillar    and 
ground  of  truth.'"     So  that,  according  to  him,  "the 
primary  rule  of  faith  is  the  Scripture,"  in  which  the 
authority  of  tradition  is  founded.     Mr. 
Knott^[  says  expressly,  "  We  acknow-  tamed*".^. 
ledge  the  Holy  Scripture  to  be  a  most   sect<  *' 
perfect  rule,  forasmuch  as  writing  can   be  a  rule; 
we  only  deny  that  it  excludes  either  Divine  tradition, 
though  it  be  unwritten,  or  an   external  judge  to 
keep>  to  propose,  to  interpret  it,"  &c.     So  that  (ac- 

2  E2 
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cording  to  him)  Scripture  is  a  perfect  rule,  only  it 
does  not  exclude  unwritten  tradition,  &c.  By 
which,  that  he  does  not  understand  (as  Mr.  S.  does) 
a  concurrent  oral  tradition  of  all  the  same  doctrines 
which  are  contained  in  Scripture,  but  other  doc 
trines  not  therein  contained,  is  plain  from  what  he 
*Re  i  to  Mr  ^s  elsewhere :  *  "  We  do  not  distin- 
Chmingworth,  guish  tradition  from  the  written  word 

c.  2. sect.  179.  ,.   .          .  .  , 

because  tradition  is  not  written  by  any, 
or  in  any  book  or  writing ;  but  because  it  is  not 

written  in  the  Scripture  or  Bible:"  Bel- 
De^&I.eKb4°.  e.  2.  larmine  t  also  says  the  same.  And  as 

for  the  "  interpreting  of  Scripture"  he 
tells  us,  that  this  is  not  the  office  of  a  rule,  but  of 

a  iud^e.     t"  There  is  (says  he)  a  great 

t  Charity  Main-        J,      &,     .       +.      .          .  .  \  J  •       , 

tamed, c.  2.  sect,  and  plain  distinction  between  a  judge 
and  a  rule.  For  as  in  a  kingdom  the 
judge  hath  his  rule  to  follow,  which  are  the  re 
ceived  laws  and  customs  ;  which  are  not  fit  or  able 
to  declare  and  be  judges  themselves,  but  that  office 
must  belong  to  a  living  judge:  so  the  Holy  Scrip 
ture  is  and  may  be  a  rule,  but  cannot  be  a  judge." 
Here  he  makes  the  Scripture  as  much  a  rule  for 
matters  of  faith  as  the  laws  of  the  land  are  for  civil 
matters.  And  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Chillingworth, 
he  hath  a  chapter  of  above  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pages,  the  title  whereof  is,  "  Scripture  is  not  the 
only  rule  of  faith  ;"  which  (had  he  with  Mr.  S.  be 
lieved  oral  tradition  to  be  the  sole  rule  of  faith)  had 
been  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  write  a  book  to 
prove  that  Turks  are  not  the  only  Christians  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Cressy  likewise  (not  very  consistently 
to  himself)  lays  down  this  conclusion  :  § 
"  The  entire  rule  of  faith  is  contained 
not  only  in  Scripture,  but  likewise  in  unwritten 
tradition." 
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§.  2.  Now  all  this  is  as  contrary  as  can  be  to  Mr. 
Rush  worth's  new  rule  of  faith.  Therefore  Mr. 
White  says,*  "  They  speak  ill  who  teach  *Tabul.Suffrag. 
that  some  things  are  known  in  the  church  P-  96- 
from  Scripture,  some  by  tradition."  And  Dr. 
Holden  (in  opposition  to  those  who  make  Scripture 
any  part  of  the  rule  of  faith)  advances  one  of  the 
most  wild  and  uncharitable  positions  that  ever  I  yet 
met  withal,  viz.-f"  "  That  if  one  should  t  Analys.  Fld. 
believe  all  the  articles  of  the  catholic  M-c-6- 
faith,  &c.  for  this  reason,  because  he  thought  they 
were  all  expressly  revealed  in  Scripture,  or  impli 
citly  contained,  so  as  they  might  be  deduced  from 
thence,  and  would  not  have  believed  them,  had  he 
not  judged  that  they  might  be  evinced  from  Scrip 
ture  ;  yet  this  man  could  be  no  true  catholic,  because 
(as  he  tells  us  afterwards  £)  we  must  re 
ceive  the  Christian  doctrine  as  coming  to 
us  by  tradition :  for  only  by  this  means  (excluding 
the  Scriptures)  Christ  hath  appointed  revealed  truths 
to  be  received  and  communicated."  In  the  mean 
time  Cardinal  Perron  (unless  he  altered  his  mind) 
is  in  a  sad  case,  who  believed  the  authority  of  tra 
dition  itself  for  this  reason,  because  it  was  founded 
in  Scripture. 

§.  3.  And  this  fundamental  difference  about  the 
rule  of  faith,   between  the  generality  of  their  di 
vines  and  Mr.  S.'s  small  party,  is  fully  acknow 
ledged  by  the  traditionists  themselves.    Dr.  Holdeti 
says,  §  That  "  their  divines  who  resolve 
faith  according  to  the  common  opinion, 
do   inevitably  fall   into  that   shameful   circle,"   of 
proving  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Scripture  by  the 
church,  and  the  infallibility  of  the   church   back 
again  by  the  Scripture,  "  because   they  dare  not 
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build  their  faith  upon  the  natural  evidence  and  cer 
tainty  of  tradition."     So  that  Dr.  Holders  way  of 
resolving  faith  is  different  from  the  common  opinion 
<L  of  their  divines,  which  he  says  *  "  does 

not  differ  from  the  opinion  of  those  who 
resolve  their  faith  into  the  private   spirits  ;"    and 
this  (according  to  Mr.  White t)  is  the 

t  Exetas.  p.  70. 

very  way    of    the    Calvinists,    and    of 
the  absurdest  sects.     Nay,    Mr.   White  says   fur 
ther,:):  that  he  will  be  content  to  "  suffer 
all  the  punishment  that  is  due  to  calum 
niators,  if  the  Roman  divines  (he  there  speaks  of) 
do  not  hold  the  same  rule  of  faith  with  the  Calvin 
ists,  and  all  the  absurdest  sects."     So  that  it  seems 
that  the  Calvinists,  &c.  do  not  in  their  rule  of  faith 
differ  from  the  papists,  but  only  from  Mr.  White, 
Mr.  S.  &c.   Now  the  divines  he  there  speaks  of,  are 
the  censors  of  doctrines   at   Rome,  according   to 
whose  advice  his  infallible  holiness  and  the  cardi 
nals  of  the  Inquisition  do  usually  proceed  in  cen 
suring  of  doctrines.     Concerning  these  divines  he 
7-     £oes  on  to  expostulate  in  this  manner  $ 
"  Shall  we  endure  these  men  to  sit  as 
censors  and  judges  of  faith,  who  agree  with  heretics 
in  the  very  first  principle  which  distinguishes  ca 
tholics  from  heretics?"   Again, ||  "  These 
are  thy  gods,  O  Rome!  upon  these  thoti 
dependest,  whilst  prating  Ignorance  triumphs  in  the 
Roman  college!"     And  he  says  the  same  likewise 
of  the  generality  of  their  school-divines,  whom  he 
calls  sceptics,  because  they  do  not  own  his  demon 
strative  way.  Insomuch  that  he  tells  us, IT 

gr    TJ      /-  i  9/ 

that  "  few  sound  parts  are  left  uninfect- 
*  *p.  149.  e(j  with  this  plague  of  scepticism  ;**  that 
it  P.  67,  as.  this  is  an  universal  gangrene;  f  |  that 
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there  are  but  few  that  go  the  way  of  demonstration, 
and  these  are  either  wearied  out,  or  else  live  re 
tiredly,  or  despair  of  any  remedy  of  these  things." 
And  indeed  all  along  that  book  he  bemoans  himself 
and  his  traditionary  brethren  as  a  desolate  and 
forlorn  party,  who  have  truth  on  their  side,  but 
want  company  and  encouragement.  So  he  tells 
us,  *  that  "  the  true  scientifical  divines 
dare  not  profess  their  knowledge,  lest 
they  should  be  exposed  by  the  sophisters  of  their 
church  to  the  derision  and  scorn,  either  of  their 
judges  or  of  the  people." 

§.  4.  So  that,  upon  examination  of  the  whole 
matter,  it  appears  that  Mr.  S.'s  demonstration  pro 
ceeds  upon  a  false  supposition,  viz.  That  it  is  the 
persuasion  of  their  present  church,  that  tradition  is 
the  sole  rule  of  faith.  .For  there  is  no  such  matter ; 
unless  Mr.  S.  mean  by  their  church  a  few  private 
persons,  who  are  looked  upon  by  those  who  have 
the  chief  power  in  their  church  as  heretical :  as  we 
may  reasonably  conjecture  by  the  proceedings  at 
Rome  against  Mr.  White  ;  many  of  whose  books 
are  there  condemned,  f  as  "  containing 
things  manifestly  heretical ;  erroneous  in 
the  faith;  rash,  scandalous,  seditious,  and  false  re 
spectively,"  &c.  And  all  this  done,  notwithstanding 
that  the  chief  subject  of  those  books  is  the  expli 
cation  and  defence  of  this  most  catholic  principle, 
That  oral  tradition  is  the  only  rule  of  faith  !  To 
sum  up  then  the  whole  business  :  If  nothing  be  to 
be  owned  for  Christian  doctrine  (as  the  traditionists 
say)  but  what  is  the  general  persuasion  of  those  who 
are  acknowledged  to  be  in  the  communion  of  the 
Roman  catholic  church  ;  then  much  less  can  this 
principle  (That  oral  tradition  is  the  sole  rule  of 
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faith,)  which  is  pretended  to  be  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  Christian  doctrine,  be  received  as  de 
scended  from  Christ  and  his  apostles;  since  it  is  so 
far  from  being  the  general  persuasion  of  that  church 
at  present,  that  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  generally 
disowned.  But  Mr.  White  has  a  salvo  for  this.  For 
although  he  grants,  *  that  "  very  many 
of  their  schoolmen  maintain  that  tra 
dition  is  necessary  only  for  some  points  not  clearly 
expressed  in  Scripture,  whence  (he  says)  it  seems 
to  follow  that  they  build  not  the  whole  body  of  their 
faith  upon  tradition ;"  yet  he  tells  us,  "  there  is  a  vast 
difference  betwixt  relying  on  tradition,  and  saying 
or  thinking  we  do  so."  Suppose  there  be;  yet  I 
hope  that  men's  saying  that  they  do  not  rely  on  tra 
dition  as  their  only  rule,  is  a  better  evidence  that 
they  do  not,  than  any  man's  surmise  to  the  contrary 
is  that  they  do,  though  they  think  and  say  they  do 
not;  which  is  in  effect  to  say,  that  they  do,  though 
we  have  as  much  assurance  as  we  can  have  that 
they  do  not.  Besides,  how  is  this  rule  self-evident 
to  all,  even  to  the  rude  vulgar,  as  to  its  ruling  power, 
(as  Mr.  S.  affirms  it  is)  when  the  greatest  part  even 
of  the  learned  among  them  think  and  say  that  it  is 
not  the  only  rule?  But  Mr.  White  endeavours  to 
illustrate  this  dark  point  by  atsimili- 

t  Ibid.  p.  39.  .         .  .    '  J. 

tude,  which  is  to  this  sense:  As  the  scep 
tics,  who  deny  this  principle,  that  contradictions 
cannot  be  true  at  once,  yet  in  their  lives  and  civil 
actions  proceed  as  if  they  owned  it:  so  the  school 
men,  though  they  deny  tradition  to  be  the  only  rule 
of  their  faith,  yet,  by  resolving  their  faith  into  the 
church  which  owns  this  principle,  they  do  also  in 
practice  own  it,  though  they  say  they  do  not.  So 
that  the  generality  of  learned  papists  are  just  such 
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catholics  as  the  sceptics  are  dogmatists  ;  that  is,  a 
company  of  absurd  people  that  confute  their  prin 
ciples  by  their  practice.  Accordingto  this  reasoning, 
J  perceive  the  protestants  will  prove  as  good  catho 
lics  as  any  ;  for  they  do  not  only  think  and  say  that 
tradition  is  not  the  rule  of  faith ;  but  that  they 
practically  rely  upon  it,  Mr.  S.  hath  passed  his  word 
for  them  :  for  he  assures  us  *  (and  we 
may  rely  upon  a  man  that  writes  nothing 
but  demonstration),  that  "  if  we  look  narrowly  into 
the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  we  shall  discover  the  natu 
ral  method  of  tradition  to  have  unawares  settled  our 
judgments  concerning  faith;  however,  when  our 
other  concerns  awaken  design  in  us,  we  protest 
against  it,  and  seem,  perhaps,  to  our  unreflecting 
selves,  to  embrace  and  hold  to  the  mere  guidance  of 
the  letter  of  Scripture."  So  that  in  reality  we  are  as 
good  catholics,  and  as  true  holders  to  tradition,  as 
any  papists  of  them  all,  at  the  bottom  of  our  thoughts 
and  in  oursettled  judgment;  however,  we  have  taken 
up  a  humour  to  protest  against  it,  and  "  may  seem 
perhaps  to  our  unreflecting  selves"  to  be  protestants. 
§.  5.  Thus  much  may  suffice  to  have  been  spoken 
to  his  two  great  arguments  ;  or,  f  as  he 
(good  man)  unfortunately  calls  them,  de 
monstrations  ;  which  yet,  to  say  truth,  are  not  pro 
perly  his,  but  the  author  of  Rushworth's  Dialogues, 
the  main  foundation  of  which  book  is  the  substance 
of  these  demonstrations.  Only  before  I  take  leave 
of  them  I  cannot  but  reflect  upon  a  passage  of  Mr. 
S.'s,  ;£  wherein  he  tells  his  readers  that 
they  are  not  "  obliged  to  bend  their 
brains  to  study  his  book  with  that  severity  as  they 
would  do  an  Euclid  ;"  meaning  perhaps  one  of  Mr. 
White's  Euclids;  for  it  does  not  appear,  by  his  way 
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of  demonstration,  that  ever  he  dealt  with  any  other. 
As  for  the  true  Euclid,  I  suppose  any  one  that  hath 
tasted  his  writing,  will  at  the  reading  of  Mr.  S.'s 
unbend  his  brains  without  bidding,  and  smile  to  see 
himself  so  demurely  discharged  from  a  study  so 
absurd  and  ridiculous. 


SECT.  XI. 

V  1.  I   SHOULD   take  into  considera- 

Concernmgsome  *          ."     '     . 

other  ad  vantages     tlOll    hlS     Ninth    DlSCOUrSC,  III     which    he 

of  tradition,  &c.  .  .  , 

pretends  to  "  open  the  incomparable 
strength  of  the  church's  human  authority,  and  the 
advantages  which  accrue  to  it  by  the  supernatural 
assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost:1'  but  that  there  is 
nothing  material  in  it,  which  hath  not  been  answered 
already.  Only  I  desire  him  to  explain,  how  the 
supernatural  assistances  of  the  Holy  Ghost  can 
(according  to  his  principles)  add  to  our  assurance 
of  the  certainty  of  tradition.  Because  we  can  have 
no  greater  certainty  of  the  supernatural  assistance 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  than  we  have  that  there  is  a 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  of  this  we  can  have  no  certainty 
(according  to  Mr.  S.)  but  by  tradition,  which  con 
veys  this  doctrine  to  us.  And  if  tradition  of  itself  can 
infallibly  assure  us  that  there  are  supernatural  as 
sistances  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  then  a  man  must  know 
that  tradition  is  infallible  antecedently  to  his  know 
ledge  of  any  supernatural  assistance.  And  if  so, 
what  can  any  supernatural  assistance  add  to  my  as 
surance  of  the  certainty  of  tradition,  which  I  do 
suppose  to  be  infallible  before  I  can  know  of  any 
supernatural  assistance  ?  Can  any  thing  be  more 
ludicrous,  than  to  build  first  all  our  certainty  of 
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the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  certainty 
of  tradition,  and  then  afterwards  to  make  the  cer 
tainty  of  tradition  to  rely  upon  the  assistance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost?  As  if  that  could  contribute  to  our  as 
surance  of  the  certainty  of  tradition,  which,  unless 
tradition  be  first  supposed  certain,  is  itself  wholly 
uncertain. 

§.  2.  The  conclusion  of  this  Ninth  Discourse  is 
somewhat  ecstatical ;  possibly  from  a  sudden  dis 
order  of  his  fancy  upon  the  contemplation  of  his 
own  performances,  to  see  what  a  man  he  has 
made  himself  (with  the  help  of  Rushworth's  Dia 
logues),  or  rather  what  his  party  has  made  him  by 
the  office  they  put  upon  him ;  for  it  seems  (by  his 
telling)  *  Mr.  Cressy  and  the  rest  are 

J    •         i    4  •    i       ±u      c      i          <  i          '  *  P.  165,  166. 

ordained  to  cajole  the  fools,  "  leaving 
him  the  way  of  reason  and  principles;"  and  that 
himself  is  chosen  out  to  demonstrate  to  the  wise,  or 
"  those  who  judge  of  things  per  altissimas  causas" 
In  the  discharge  of  which  glorious  office,  he  de 
clares,  that  he  "  intends  no  confutation  of  those  au 
thors"  which  Mr.  Cressy  and  others  have  meddled 
with  :  "  Yet,  if  any  will  be  so  charitable  as  to  judge 
he  hath  solidly  confuted  them,  because  he  hath  ra 
dically  and  fundamentally  overthrown  all  their  ar 
guments,"  &c.  he  shall  rejoice  and  be  thankful. 
That  the  t  intelligent  reader  (for  he 

i  P   159 

•writes  to  none  but  such)   may  also  re 
joice  with  him,  I  shall  recite  the  whole  passage,  for 
it  is  thick  of  demonstration,  and  as  likely  as  any 
in  his  book  to  have  the  altissimas  causas  contained 
in  it. 

§.  3.  J  "  It  would  require  a  large  vo-  ^ 

lume  to  unfold   particularly  how  each 
virtue  contributes  to  shew  the  unerrable  indeficiency 
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of  tradition,  and  how  the  principles  of  almost  each 
science  are  concerned  in  demonstrating  its  certainty : 
Arithmetic  lends  her  numbering  and  multiplying 
faculty,  to  scan  the  vast  number  of  testifiers;  Geo 
metry  her  proportions,  to  shew  a  kind  of  infinite 
strength  of  certitude  in  Christian  tradition,  above 
those  attestations  which  breed  certainty  in  human 
affairs;  Logic  her  skill,  to  frame  and  make  us  see 
the  connexions  it  has  with  the  principles  of  our 
understanding  ;  Nature  her  laws  of  motion  and  ac 
tion  ;  Morality  her  first  principles,  that  nothing  is 
done  gratis  by  a  cognoscitive  nature,  and  that  the 
body  of  traditionary  doctrine  is  most  conformable 
to  practical  reason  ;  Historical  Prudence  clears  the 
impossibility  of  an  undiscernable  revolt  from  points 
so  descended  and  held  so  sacred  ;  Politics  shew 
this  to  be  the  best  way  imaginable  to  convey  down 
such  a  law  as  it  concerns  every  man  to  be  skilful 
in  ;  Metaphysics  engages  the  essences  of  things, 
and  the  very  notion  of  being,  which  fixes  every 
truth,  so  establishing  the  scientifical  knowledges 
which  spring  from  each  particular  nature  by  their 
first  causes  or  reasons  exempt  from  change  or  mo 
tion ;  Divinity  demonstrateth  it  most  worthy  God, 
and  most  conducive  to  bring  mankind  to  bliss; 
lastly,  Controversy  evidences  the  total  uncertainty 
of  any  thing  concerning  faith,  if  this  can  be  uncer 
tain,  and  makes  use  of  all  the  rest  to  establish  the 
certainty  of  this  first  principle."  A  very  fit  conclu 
sion  for  snch  demonstrations  as  went  before!  It  is 
well  Mr.  S.  writes  to  none  but  intelligent  readers; 
for  were  it  not  a  thousand  pities,  that  so  manly,  and 
solid,  and  convincing  a  discourse  as  this  should  be 
cast  away  upon  fools? 
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SECT.  XII. 

§.  1.  As  for  his  corollaries,  supposing  Mr>  s/8  coroHa. 
them  to  be  rightly  deduced  from  his  for-  "es considered, 
mer  discourses,  they  must  of  necessity  fall  with 
them.  For  they  signify  nothing  but  upon  this  sup 
position,  that  his  foregoing  discourses  are  true.  And 
yet  this  being  granted,  it  were  easy  to  shew  that 
most  of  them  are  grossly  faulty.  For,  First,  Se 
veral  of  them  are  plainly  coincident.  The  2d,  viz. 
"  None  can  with  right  pretend  to  be  a  church,  but 
the  followers  of  tradition,"  is  the  very  same  in  sense 
with  the  llth,  viz.  "  No  company  of  men  hang 
together  like  a  body  of  a  Christian  commonwealth 
or  church,  but  that  which  adheres  to  tradition."  So 
likewise  the  12th  and  14th  are  contained  in  the  15th. 
The  16th  and  17th  in  the  19th.  The  16th,  17th, 
18th,  19th,  inthe21st.  And  the  32d  and  34th  in 
the  31st.  Secondly,  Divers  of  them  are  manifestly 
absurd,  as  the  12th,  13th,  14th,  16th,  17th,  18th, 
19th  ;  the  sum  of  which  is,  that  there  is  "  no  ar 
guing  against  tradition  from  Scripture,  or  the  autho 
rity  of  the  church,  or  fathers  and  councils,  or  from 
history  and  testimonial  writings,  or  from  contrary 
tradition,  or  reason,  or  any  instances  whatsoever:" 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  if  this  proposition  be 
true,  that  tradition  is  certain,  then  it  cannot  by 
any  kind  of  argument  be  proved  to  be  false.  But 
is  this  any  peculiar  consectary  from  the  truth  of 
this  proposition?  Doth  not  the  same  follow  from 
every  proposition,  that  if  it  be  true  it  cannot  be 
proved  to  be  false?  Yet  no  man  was  ever  yet  so 
frivolous,  as  to  draw  such  a  consequence  from  the 
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supposed  truth  of  any  proposition.  His  23d  also 
is  singularly  absurd,  that  "  there  is  no  possibility 
of  arguing  at  all  against  tradition  rightly  under 
stood,  or  the  living  voice  of  the  catholic  church, 
with  any  show  of  reason."  These  are  large  words. 
It  might  have  contented  a  reasonable  man  to  have 
said,  that  no  good  argument  could  be  brought 
against  it :  but  he  is  jealous  of  his  hypothesis,  and 
can  never  think  it  safe  till  it  be  shot-free ;  nor  will 
that  content  him,  but  it  must  also  be  impossible  for 
any  one  to  make  a  show  of  shooting  at  it.  This 
were,  I  confess,  a  peculiar  privilege  of  Mr.  S/s 
Discourses  above  other  men's,  if  they  were  (as  he 
says)  by  evidence  of  demonstration  so  secured,  that 
not  only  no  substantial  argument  could  be  brought 
against  them,  but  that  even  the  most  subtle  school 
man  of  them  all  should  not  be  able  to  come  near 
them  with  so  much  as  a  videtur  quod  non.  But  it 
may  be  he  means  no  more  by  this  corollary,  than 
what  he  said  in  the  18th,  viz.  "  That  no  solid  argu 
ment  from  reason  can  be  brought  against  tradition:" 
if  so,  then  the  sense  of  his  23d  corollary  must  be 
this — that  there  is  no  possibility  of  arguing  at  all 
against  tradition  with  any  "  solid  show,  or  substan 
tial  shadow"  of  reason;  which  would  be  a  little  in 
convenient.  I  will  instance  but  in  one  more,  his 
40th,  which  is  this:  "  The  knowledge  of  tradition's 
certainty  is  the  first  knowledge  or  principle  in  con 
troversial  divinity  ;"  i.  e.  without  which  nothing  is 
known  or  knowable  in  that  science.  Which  is  to 
infer,  that  because  he  hath  with  much  pains  proved 
the  certainty  of  tradition,  therefore  it  is  self-evi 
dent,  i.  e.  needed  no  proof.  Nay,  it  is  to  conclude 
the  present  matter  in  controversy,  and  that  which 
is  the  main  debate  of  his  book,  to  be  the  first  prin- 
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eiple  in  controversial  divinity ;  i.  e.  such  a  proposi 
tion  as  every  one  ought  to  grant  before  he  can  have 
any  right  to  dispute  about  it.  This  is  a  very  pru 
dent  course,  to  make  begging  the  question  the 
first  principle  in  controversy  ;  which,  would  it  but 
be  granted,  I  am  very  much  of  his  mind  that  the 
method  he  takes  would  be  the  best  way  to  make 
controversy  a  science  ;  because  he  that  should  have 
the  luck  or  boldness  to  beg  first,  would  have  it  in 
his  power  to  make  what  he  pleased  certain. 

§.  2.  Were  it  worth  while,  I  might  farther  pursue 
the  absurdities  of  his  corollaries.    For  they  are  not 
so  terrible  as  he  makes  show  of,  by  his  telling  Dr. 
Casaubon*  that   "  Sure-footing  and  its 
corollaries  may  put  him  out  of  his  wits  :" 
which,  though  intended  for  an  affront  to  the  Doctor, 
yet  it  may  be  mollified  with  a  good   interpretation  ; 
for  if  the  reading  of  wild  and  fantastical  stuff  be 
apt  to  disorder  a  very  learned  head,  then  so  far  Mr. 
S.'s  saying  may  have  truth  in  it. 

It  remains  only  that  I  requite  his  41st  corollary, 
not  with  an  equal  number,  but  with  two  or  three 
natural  consectaries  from  the  doctrine  of  his  book. 

First,  No  man  can  certainly  understand  the 
meaning  of  any  book  whatsoever,  any  farther  than 
the  contents  of  it  are  made  known  to  us  by  a  con 
current  oral  tradition.  For  the  arguments  whereby 
he  and  Mr.  Rush  worth  endeavour  to  prove  it  im 
possible  without  tradition  to  attain  to  the  certain 
sense  of  Scripture,  do  equally  extend  to  all  other 
books. 

Secondly,  The  memory  of  matters  of  fact  clone 
long  ago  may  be  better  preserved  by  general  ru 
mour  than  by  public  records.  For  this  is  the  plain 
English  of  that  assertion,  that  oral  tradition  is  a 
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better  and  more  secure  way  of  conveyance  than 
\vriting. 

Thirdly,  That  the  generality  of  papists  are  no 
Christians :  for  if  (as  he  affirms)  tradition  be  the 
sole  rule  of  faith,  and  those  who  disown  this  rule  be 
ipso  facto  cut  off  from  the  root  of  faith,  i.  e.  un- 
christianed  ;  and  if  (as  I  have  shewn)  the  generality 
of  papists  do  disown  this  rule  ;  then  it  is  plain  that 
they  are  no  Christians. 


PART  IV. 

Testimonies  concerning  the  Rule  of  Faith. 

••••••••••••MM 

SECT.  I. 

4.  1.  THUS   far   in  the  way   of  reason  Mr.  s.'s  testimo- 

«•  »  mes  examined. 

and  principles.     1  he  rest  is  note-book 
learning,  which  he  tells  us  *  he  is  not 
much  a  friend  to;  and  there  is  no  kindness  lost, 
for  it  is  as  little  a  friend  to  him  and  his  cause  as  he 
can  be  to  it,     I  shall  first  examine  the  authorities 
he  brings  for  tradition  ;  and  then  produce  express 
testimonies  in  behalf  of  Scripture.   In  both  of  which 
1  shall  be  very  brief:  in  the  one,  because  his  testi 
monies  require  no  long  answer ;  in  the  other,  be 
cause  it  would  be  to  little  purpose  to  trouble  Mr. 

5.  with  many  fathers,  who,  for  aught  appears  by 
his  book,  is  acquainted  with  none  but  Father  White, 
as  I  shall  shew  hereafter.     By  the  way,  I  cannot 
much  blame  him  for  the  course  he  uses  to  take  with 
other  men's  testimonies,  because  it  is  the  only  way 
that  a  man  in  his  circumstances  can  take ;  other 
wise,  nothing  can  be  in  itself  more  unreasonable, 
than  to  pretend  to  answer  testimonies,  by  ranking 
them  under  so  many  faulty  heads :  and  having  so 
done,  magisterially  to  require  his  adversary  to  vin 
dicate  them,  by  shewing  that  they  do  not  fall  under 
some  o£  those  heads,  though  he  have  not  said  one 
word  against  any  of  them  particularly;  nay,  though 
he  have  not  so  much  as  recited  any  one  of  them  ; 
for  then  the  trick  would   be  spoiled,  and  his  ca- 

VOL.  x.  2  F 
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tholic  reader,  who,  perhaps,  may  believe  him  in  the 
general,  might  see  reason  not  to  do  so  if  he  should 
descend  to  particulars,  which  (as  he  well  observes) 

would  make  his  *  "  discourse  to  look 

with  a  contingent  face." 

§.  2.  I  begin  with  his  three  authorities  from 
Scripture ;  which  when  I  consider,  I  see  no  reason^ 
why  he  (of  all  men)  should  find  fault  with  my  Lord 

Bishop  of  Down's  Dissuasive  for  being 

sof  thin  and  slight  in  Scripture-citations. 
Nor  do  I  see  how  he  will  answer  to  Mr.  Rush- 
worth,  for  transgressing  that  prudent  rule  of  his, 
*  Dial.  2.  sect.  v17"  $  That  "  the  catholic  should  never 

undertake  to  convince  his  adversary 
out  of  Scripture,"  &c.  For  which  he  gives  this 

substantial  reason,  §  because  "  this  were 

to  strengthen  his  opponent  in  his  own 
ground  and  principle,  viz.  That  all  is  to  be  proved 
out  of  Scripture  ;"  which  he  tells  us  presently  after, 
is  no  more  fit  to  convince,  than  "  a  beetle  is  to  cut 
withal ;"  meaning  it  perhaps  of  texts  so  applied  as 

these  which  follow  :  §  "  This  shall  be  to 
§  isa.  xxxv.  8.  yOU  a  Direct  way,  so  that  fools  cannot 
psa.  iix.2i.  err  in  it."  || "  This  is  my  covenant  with 

them,  saith  the  Lord  ;  my  Spirit  which 
is  in  thee,  and  my  words  which  I  have  put  into  thy 
mouth,  shall  not  depart  from  thy  mouth,  and  from 
the  mouth  of  thy  seed,  and  from  the  mouth  of  thy 

seed's  seed  from  henceforth  forever."  fT"  I 

1f  Jer.  xxxi.  33.  .„  .         .      .     ,  ,  ,    . 

will  give  my  law  in  their  bowels,  and  m 
their  hearts  will  I  write  it."  From  which  texts,  if 
Mr.  S.  can  prove  tradition  to  be  the  only  rule  of 
faith,  any  better  than  the  philosopher's  stone,  or 
the  longitude,  may  be  proved  from  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  I  am  content  they  should  pass  for  valid 
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testimonies :  though  I  might  require  of  him  (by  his 
own  law)  before  these  texts  can  signify  any  thing  to 
his  purpose,  to  .demonstrate  that  this  is  the  tradi 
tionary  sense  of  these  texts,  and  that  it  hath  been, 
universally  in  all  ages  received  by  the  church  un 
der  that  notion ;  and  then  to  shew,  how  it  comes  to 
pass  that  so  many  of  the  fathers,  and  of  their  own 
commentators,  have  interpreted  them  to  another 
sense:  and,  lastly,  to  shew  how  Scripture,  which 
has  no  certain  sense  but  from  tradition,  and  of  the 
sense  whereof  tradition  cannot  assure  us  unless  it 
be  the  rule  of  faith  ;  I  say,  how  Scripture  can 
prove  tradition  to  be  the  rule  of  faith,  which  can 
prove  nothing  at  all  unless  tradition  be  first  proved 
to  be  the  rule  of  faith.  This  I  take  to  be  as 
"  shameful  a  circle,"  as  that  wherewith  Dr.  Holden 
upbraids  the  generality  of  his  brethren. 

§.  3.  I  proceed  to  his  authorities  from  fathers 
and  councils  ;  all  which  (not  one  of  them  excepted) 
he  hath  taken  out  of  Mr.  White's  Tabulce  Suffra- 
giales,  without  the  least  acknowledgment  from 
whom  he  had  them.  And,  that  it  might  be  evident 
that  he  had  not  consulted  the  books  themselves  for 
them,  he  hath  taken  them  with  all  their  faults,  and 
with  the  very  same  errors  of  citation  which  Mr. 
White  had  been  guilty  of  before  him.  So  that, 
though  he  is  pleased  to  say  of  himself  0 
that  *  he  is  "  a  bad  transcriber,"  yet  I 
must  do  him  that  right,  to  assure  the  reader  that  he 
does  it  very  punctually  and  exactly. 

§.  4.  He  begins  with  councils,  of  which  he  tells 
us,  he  "  will  only  mention  three  in  several  ages." 

The  first,  is  the  first  synod  of  Lateran.  One 
might  have  expected,  after  he  had  told  us  he  would 
mention  three  in  several  ages,  he  should  have  pro- 
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duced  them  according  to  the  order  of  time,  and 
have  begun  with  the  council  of  Sardica,  which  was 
near  three  hundred  years  before  the  Lateran.  But 
there  was  a  good  reason  why  the  Lateran  should  be 
first  produced ;  viz.  because  it  is  mentioned  before 
the  other  in  Mr.  White's  book.  Well,  but  what  says 
this  synod?  "We  all  confess  unanimously,  and 
consequently  with  one  heart  and  mouth,  the  te 
nets  and  sayings  of  the  holy  fathers ;  adding  no 
thing,  subtracting  nothing  of  those  things  which  are 
delivered  us  by  them ;  and  we  believe  as  the  fa 
thers  have  believed,  we  preach  as  they  taught." 
The  force  of  which  testimony  Mr.  S.  lays  upon  the 
word  delivered,  as  if  that  word,  wherever  it  is  met 
with  in  councils  or  fathers,  must  needs  be  under 
stood  of  oral  delivery ;  whereas,  it  is  a  general 
word  indifferently  used  for  conveyance,  either  by 
writing  or  word  of  mouth.  In  this  place  it  plainly 
refers  to  the  writings  of  particular  father^,  out  of 
whom  a  long  catalogue  of  testimonies  against  the 
heresy  of  the  Monothelites  had  been  read  just  be 
fore  this  declaration  of  the  synod.  Now  what  sig 
nifies  this  to  oral  tradition's  being  the  rule  of  faith, 
that  this  synod  declares  her  faith,  in  opposition  to 
the  heresy  of  the  Monothelites,  to  be  consonant  in 
all  things  to  those  testimonies  which  had  been  pro 
duced  out  of  the  fathers? 

The  next  is  the  council  of  Sardica ;  out  of  an 
epistle  of  which  council  he  cites  these  words  :  "  We 
have  received  this  doctrine,  we  have  been  taught  so, 
we  hold  this  catholic  tradition,  faith  and  con 
fession."  Which  are  general  words,  and  indiffer 
ently  applicable  to  oral  tradition,  or  writing,  or 
both.  But  be  they  what  they  will,  Mr.  S.  ought 
not  to  have  been  ignorant  that  this  council  was  re- 
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jected  by  St.  Austin,  and  other  orthodox  fathers,  as 
*  Binnius  acknowledges;  and,  which  is 

.         ,    t  „    .,  .  *  Concil.  torn.  1. 

more,  that  the  latter  part  or  this  epis 
tle  (out  of  which    part   Mr.  S.  cites  these  words) 
which   contains   a    "  confession    of   faith,"    is   by 
t  Baronius  (and  after  him  by  Binnius)  347 

proved  to  have  been  surreptitiously 
added.  For  though  it  be  found  in  Theodoret,  and 
mentioned  by  Sozomen,  yet  Baronius  thinks  that  it 
was  the  Arian  confession,  composed  by  the  false 
synod  of  Sardica,  which  sat  at  the  same  time  ;  and 
Sozomen  lighting  upon  it,  perhaps  mistook  it  for 
the  confession  of  the  orthodox  synod  of  the  same 
name.  However  that  be,  he  proves  out  of  Athana- 
sius,  and  from  the  testimony  both  of  the  eastern 
and  western  bishops,  that  the  council  of  Sardica 
"  did  not  so  much  as  add  one  word  or  tittle,  no, 
not  so  much  as  explain  any  thing  in  the  Nicene 
faith."  But  Mr.  White  says  nothing  of  this,  and 
therefore  Mr.  S.  could  not,  who  is  no  speculator 
in  these  matters,  but  only  as  a  testifier  delivers 
down  these  authorities  to  us,  as  he  received  them 
by  hand  from  Mr.  White ;  and  if  the  word  "  tra 
dition"  be  but  in  them,  they  are  "  demonstrative." 

As  for  his  testimonies  from  the  second  council  of 
Nice,  (which  he  calls  "  the  seventh  general  coun 
cil,")  who  pretended  their  doctrine  of  image-wor 
ship  to  have  descended  to  them  by  an  "  uninter 
rupted  tradition,"  and  proved  it  most  doughtily  by 
texts  of  Scripture  ridiculously  wrested,  by  imper 
tinent  sayings  out  of  obscure  and  counterfeit  au 
thors,  and  by  fond  and  immodest  stories  (as  is  ac 
knowledged  by  Pope  J  Adrian  the  Sixth)  \  Quodiibet.  6. 
•of  apparitions  and  women's  dreams,  &c.  ^s  inysSPEp" 
for  which  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  council  ad  Tim>  c- 4- 
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itself;  which  is  such  a  mess  of  fopperies,  that  if  a 
general  council  of  atheists  had  met  together  with  a 
design  to  abuse  religion  by  talking  ridiculously 
concerning  it,  they  could  not  have  done  it  more 
effectually:  I  say,  as  for  his  testimonies  from  this 
council,  I  shall  refer  Mr.  S.  to  that  western  council 
under  Charles  the  Great,  which,  a  little  after  at 
Frankfort,  condemned  and  also  fully  confuted  the 
decisions  of  this  council,  calling  their  pretended 
tradition  of  image-worship  (putidissimam  traditio- 
nem)  "  a  most  stinking  tradition/' 

These  are  his  authorities  from  council ;  "  where 
(says  he)  we  see  general  councils  relying  on  the 
teaching  of  the  fathers,  or  foregoing  church,  and  on 
the  church's  tradition,  as  their  rule,"&c.  Where  does 
he  see  any  such  matter?  Or  where  does  he  see  ge 
neral  councils  ?  Was  the  council  of  Lateran  a  gene 
ral  one?  Or  was  the  coancil  of  Sardica?  If  it  was, 
let  him  shew  how  the  second  of  Nice  could  be  "  the 
seventh  general  council."  Mr.  White  must  write 
more  explicitly,  and  say  which  are  general  councils, 
which  not,  otherwise  he  will  lead  his  friends  into 
dangerous  mistakes. 

§.  4.  "  After  ancient  councils  (not  so  ancient  nei 
ther)    let   us  (says   he)  give  a  glance  at   fathers." 
Glance  is  a  modest  word,  and  yet  I  doubt  whether 
ever  the  fathers  had  so  much  as  that  from  him.    Be 
fore  I  speak  particularly  to  his  testimonies  from  the 
fathers,  I  shall  mind  him  of  what  Mr.  Rushworth 
*  Dial.  3.  sect,    says  in  genera],  viz.  *  "That  he  who 
seeks  tradition   in  the  fathers,  and  to 
evince  it  by  their  testimony,  takes  a  hard  task  upon 
him,"  &c.   Again,  f  "As  in  other  points, 
so  even  in  this  of  the  resolution  of  faith, 
as  doctors  seem  to  differ  now-a-days,  so  might  the 
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fathers  also."  If  this  be  true,  Mr.  S.  is  not  very 
likely,  by  a  few  testimonies  out  of  the  fathers,  to 
prove  that  tradition  is  the  sole  rule  of  ftuth.  But 
Jet  us  see  what  he  has  done  towards  it. 

He  begins  with  a  saying  of  Pope  Celestine  to  the 
fathers  of  the  Epheskie  council.  "Now  therefore  we 
must  act  with  a  common  endeavour  to  preserve  things 
believed,  and  retained  to  this  very  time  by  succes 
sion  from  the  apostles."  Binnius's  other  reading  (of 
&Sax»?c  for  SiaSo^c)  quite  spoils  the  force  of  this 
citation,  which  Mr.  S.  puts  upon  the  word  succes 
sion.  But  read  it  how  he  will,  why  may  not  the 
Christian  doctrine  be  said  to  come  by  "succession 
from  the  apostles,"  when  it  is  transmitted  to  us  by 
Scripture,  as  well  as  when  by  oral  tradition?  I  am 
sure  the  same  Celestine  in  an  epistle  to  Cyril,  com 
mends  him  for  defending  the  faith  by  Scripture: 
"  This  (says  he)  is  a  great  triumph  of  our  faith,  to 
demonstrate  our  opinions  so  strongly,  and  to  over 
throw  the  contrary,  by  testimonies  from  Scripture. 
And  neither  in  this  epistle,  nor  the  other,  does  he 
make  any  mention  of  oral  tradition. 

Next  he  cites  that  known  place  in  Irenaeus  :  "  But 
what  if  the  apostles  had  not  left  us  the  Scriptures, 
ought  we  not  to  follow  the  order  of  tradition  ?"  &c* 
This  makes  clearly  against  him  ;  for  it  implies,  that 
now  the  apostles  have  left  us  the  Scriptures,  we 
ought  to  follow  them.  The  other  passage  he  cites 
out  of  Irenaeus,  (lib.  i.  c.  3.)  is  a  clear  eviction  that 
he  did  not  consult  the  book.  For  he  puts  two  say 
ings  together  which  he  had  met  with  in  Mr.  White, 
immediately  one  after  the  other  ;  and  because  Mr. 
White  had  cited  lib.  i.  c.  3.  for  the  first  saying,  and 
brought  in  the  other  immediately  upon  it  with  an 
(£t  mrsus)  "  Again,"  &c.  therefore  Mr.  S.  (who 
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is  of  a  right  traditionary  temper,  which  is  to  take 
things  easily  upon  trust  himself,  and  require  de 
monstration  from  others)  concluded  that  these  say 
ings  were  in  the  same  place,  though  in  truth  they 
are  in  several  books.  As  for  the  testimony  itself, 
there  is  nothing  in  it  to  Mr.  S.'s  purpose  besides 
the  word  tradition,  which  Irenseus  does  often  apply 
to  Scripture  as  well  as  oral  tradition,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  this  place  to  determine  it  to  oral  tra 
dition. 

His  testimonies  out  of  Origen  will  do  him  less 
stead  :  for  every  one  that  hath  been  conversant  in  the 
writings  of  that  father,  knows  what  he  means  by 
"  the  church's  tradition  preserved  by  order  of  succes 
sion,"  viz.  the  mystical  interpretations  of  Scripture, 
which,  he  says,  were  delivered  by  the  apostles  to  the 
governors  of  the  church,  and,  by  them,  down  from 
hand  to  hand.  If  this  be  the  tradition  Mr.  S.  con 
tends  for,  Origen  is  at  his  service ;  if  it  be  not,  I 
assure  him  he  is  not  for  his  turn. 

Next  comes  Tertullian,  concerning  whom  (as  also 

Origen)  the  papist  upon  occasion  thinks  it  enough 

to  reply  in  St.  Jerome's  words,  *  "  As  for 

*  Advers.  Hclvid.  r*  _  .. 

Tertullian,  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  him, 
but  that  he  is  not  a  man  of  the  church."  Whatever 
he  was,  these  are  his  words:  "  If  thou  beest  but  a 
Christian,  believe  what  is  [traditum]  delivered."  And 
here  is  nothing  again  but  the  word  "  delivered," 
which,  as  I  have  said,  is  indifferent  to  written  or 
oral  tradition,  if  the  circumstances  do  not  determine 
it  to  one ;  as  here  they  do  (very  unluckily  for  Mr.  S.) 
to  the  Scripture.  For  he  disputes  here  against  Mar- 
cion,  who  denied  the  flesh  of  Christ,  and  who,  to 
t  His  opmor  con-  maintain  that,  denied  his  nativity,  andf 
&£&  expunged  the  whole  history  of  it  out 
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of  the  gospel:    but,   saith   Tertullian,  chmti 

.  _  .  .          cion  ausus  est,   ne 

u  by  what  authority  dost  thou  this  ?  Caro  ejus  proba- 
If  thou  be  a  prophet,  foretel  some-  l$$*^& 
thing;  if  an  apostle,  preach  publicly; 
if  apostolical,  be  of  the  apostle's  mind ;  if  no  more 
but  a  Christian,  believe  what  is  delivered."  And 
where  delivered,  but  in  those  instruments  or  books 
of  the  gospel,  out  of  which,  as  Tertullian  immedi 
ately  before  tells  us,  Marcion  had  made  bold  to  ex 
punge  this  story  ? 

As  for  his  testimonies  out  of  Athanasius,  the  two 
first  of  them  prove  nothing  but  that  faith  comes 
down  from  our  ancestors,  or  was  by  them  delivered 
to  us,  which  nobody  denies :  nor  is  there  a  word 
in  either  of  them  concerning  oral,  in  opposition  to 
written  tradition.  The  third  testimony  is  out  of  an 
epistle  to  Epictetus,  to  whom  Athanasius,  writing 
concerning  those  who  held  Christ's  body  to  be  con- 
substantial  with  his  Divinity,  tells  him  this  was  so 
gross  a  conceit,  that  it  needed  no  solicitous  confuta 
tion  ;  but  that  it  would  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  say 
in  general,  "  the  orthodox  church  was  not  of  that 
mind,  our  fathers  did  not  think  so."  From  whence 
Mr.  S.  infers  that  "  tradition  is  held  by  him  a  sole 
sufficient  rule  of  faith,  and  the  only  answer  to  be 
given  why  we  reject  points  from  faith,"  &c.  But  if 
he  had  consulted  the  book,  he  would  not  have  in 
ferred  that  this  was  "  the  only  answer  to  be  given," 
&c.  For  it  immediately  follows,  "  But  lest,  from  our 
being  wholly  silent,  these  inventors  of  evil  things 
should  take  occasion  to  be  more  impudent,  it  will 
be  good  to  recite  a  few  passages  out  of  Scripture," 
&c.  and  from  thence  he  confutes  them  at  large.  It 
was  so  gross  an  error,  that  he  thought  it  might  be 
sufficient,  without  bringing  particular  arguments 
out  of  Scripture  against  it,  to  say  that  it  was  con- 
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trary  to  the  ancient  faith  ;  but  yet,  lest  they  should 
(if  he  had  said  no  more)  have  taken  boldness  from 
thence,  and  thought  that  nothing  more  could  be  said 
against  it,  therefore  he  confutes  it  from  particular 
texts  of  Scripture.  And  what,  in  his  opinion,  was 
the  sufficient  rule  of  faith,  Mr.  S.  might  have  seen 
at  the  beginning  of  this  epistle,  from  these  words  : 
"  That  faith  which  was  professed  by  the  fathers  in 
that  council  (viz.  the  Nicene), according  to  the  Scrip 
ture,  is  to  me  sufficient,"  &c.  It  seems  that  Scripture 
was  to  him  the  rule  and  standard  whereby  to  judge 
even  the  creeds  of  general  councils. 

Mr.  S.  says  he  will  be  shorter  in  the  rest,  and  so 
will  I.  For  what  is  to  be  said  to  testimonies  brought 
at  a  venture,  when  he  that  brings  them,  had  he  read 
the  books  themselves,  could  not  have  had  the  face 
to  have  brought  them?  Such  is  this  out  of  *  Cle 
mens  Alexandrinus  :  fc  As  if  one  of  a  man 
becomes  a  beast,  like  those  infected  with 
Circe's  poison  ;  so  he  hath  forfeited  his  being  a  man 
of  God,  and  faithful  to  our  Lord,  who  spurns  against 
ecclesiastical  tradition,  and  leaps  into  opinions  of 
human  election."  Mr.  S.  knows  whose  way  of 
quoting  this  is,  to  pick  a  bit  out  of  the  midst  of  a 
text  that  sounds  something  towards  his  purpose, 
and  leave  out  the  rest,  which  would  make  it  evident 
to  be  meant  just  contrary.  Yet  I  cannot  charge  this 
wholly  upon  Mr.  S,  whose  implicit  faith,  were  it  not 
for  his  culpable  ignorance,  might  excuse  him.  But 
for  his  seducer,  Mr.  White,  how  he  can  acquit  him 
self  of  so  foul  an  imputation,  I  leave  it  to  any  inge 
nuous  papist  to  judge,  when  I  have  nakedly  set  the 
•whole  passage  before  him.  Clement,  speaking  of 
heretics  who  relinquish  the  Scripture,  or  abuse  it, 
by  wresting  it  to  their  lusts,  says,  "Men  who  deal 
in  matters  of  highest  importance,  must  need  commit 
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great  errors,  if  they  do  not  take  and  hold  the  rule 
of  truth  from  truth  itself.     For  such  men,  having 
once  deviated  from  the  right  way,  do  likewise  err  in 
most  particulars  ;  probably  because  they  have  not 
the  faculty  of  distinguishing  truths  and  falsehoods, 
perfectly   exercised,  to   choose  what  ought  to  be 
chosen.     For  if  they  had  this,  they  would  be  ruled 
by  the  Divine  Scriptures.     [Therefore,  as  if  any  of 
mankind  should  become  a  beast  in  such  sort  as  those 
>vho  were  *  bewitched  by  Circe  ;  even  so 
he  hath  lost  his  being  a  man  of  God, 
and  abiding  faithful  to  the  Lord,  who  hath  spurned 
against  the  tradition   of  the  church,  and  skipped 
into  the  opinions  of  human  sects,f]"  not 
"of  human  election,"  as  Mr.  S.  blindly 
following  Mr.  White,  does  most  absurdly  translate 
it;  "but  he  that  hath  returned  from  his  errors,  and 
hearkened   to    the   Scriptures,  and  conformed   his 
life  to  the  truth,  is  as  it  were  advanced  from  a  man 
to  a  god."    At  the  same  rate  he  goes  on  for  several 
pages  together,    taking  the   Scriptures   for    an  in 
demonstrable    principle,    from    \vhich    all    Divine 
doctrines  are  to  be  demonstrated,  and  for  the  crite 
rion  whereby  they  are  to  be  tried  ;  and  charges  the 
heretics  in  such  words  as  we  cannot  find  fitter  for 
our  adversaries.   "As  (says  he)  naughty  boys  shut 
out  their  schoolmaster,  so  these  drive  the  prophecies 
out  of  the  church,  suspecting  that  they  will  chide 
and  admonish  them  ;  and  they  patch  together  abund 
ance  of    falsehoods    and  fictions,    that   they   may 
seem  rationally  not  to  admit  the  Scriptures."  Again, 
speaking  of  those  heretics  affronting  the  Scripture, 
he  tells  us,   "  they  oppose  the*  Divine 

j...  .    ,  $    ©Eic 

tradition  with    human   doctrines,    by  ||   «,. 
other  traditions  [delivered  from  hand  to      At> 
hand]  that  they  may  establish  a  sect,  or 
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heresy."  Again  he  says,  "  They  adulterate  the  truth, 
and  steal  the  rule  of  faith,  &c.  but  for  their  oral 
frauds,  they  shall  have  written  punishments."  But 
enough  of  this ;  whosoever  desires  to  see  more  of 
it,  let  him  read  on  where  these  men,  to  their  own 
shame,  have  directed  us,  and  see  whether  any  pro- 
testant  can  speak  more  fully  and  plainly  in  this  con 
troversy.  The  whole  trust  of  the  papists  is  upon 
the  equivocal  sense  of  the  word  tradition.  Which 
word  is  commonly  used  by  the  fathers  to  signify  to 
us  the  Scripture,  or  Divine  tradition,  as  Clement 
here  calls  it;  but  the  papists  understand  it  of  their 
underwritten  tradition,  and  to  this  they  apply  all 
those  passages  in  the  fathers,  where  tradition  is  ho 
nourably  mentioned.  So  Mr.  S.  deals  with  us  in  the 
testimonies  I  have  already  examined  :  and  there  is 
nothing  of  argument  in  those  few  which  remain,  but 
from  the  ambiguity  of  this  word  ;  which  I  need  not 
shew  of  every  one  of  them  in  particular,  for  whoso 
ever  shall  read  them  with  this  key,  will  find  that 
they  are  of  no  force  to  conclude  what  he  drives  at. 

§.  5.  As  for  his  citations  out  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  by  which  he  would  prove  it  to  be  the  per 
suasion  of  their  present  church,  that  tradition  is 
the  sole  rule  of  faith;  I  have  already  shewn  that 
that  council  hath  declared  otherwise,  and  is  other 
wise  understood  by  the  chief  of  their  own  writers. 
And  therefore  he  did  prudently  to  conceal  in  an 
fyc.  those  choking  words,  in  which  the  council 
declares  itself  to  "receive  and  honour,  with  equal 
pious  affection  and  reverence,  the  books  of  Scrip 
ture,  and  unwritten  traditions."  And,  after  a  deal 
of  shuffling,  what  a  pitiful  account  is  it  that  he  at 
last  gives  of  that  council's  putting  Scripture  con 
stantly  before  tradition,  viz.  because  Scripture,  be 
ing  interpreted  by  tradition,  is  of  the  same  autho- 
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rity  "  as  if  an  apostle  or  an  evangelist  were  present, 
and,  therefore,  no  wonder  they  honour  Scripture 
testimony  so  as  to  put  it  before  tradition ;"  which 
is  to  say,  that  because  Scripture  is  subordinate  to 
tradition,  and  to  be  regulated  by  it,  therefore  it  de 
serves  to  be  put  before  it.  Besides,  if  Scripture 
and  tradition  be  but  several  ways  of  conveying  the 
evangelical  and  apostolical  doctrine,  why  should  he 
imagine  an  evangelist  or  apostle  to  be  more  present 
by  the  Scripture  than  by  oral  tradition  ?  especially 
if  it  be  considered,  that  he  supposes  Scripture  to  be 
an  uncertain,  and  tradition  an  infallible  way  of  con 
veying  this  doctrine. 

SECT.  II. 

§.  1.  ALL  that  now  remains,  is  to  con-  Testimonies  o 
firm  the  precedent  discourse  by  testimo-  bdlalf«fS 
nies  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  the  church,  in 
several  ages ;  in  which  I  shall  not  need  to  be  large, 
being  so  happily  prevented  by  that  full  account 
which  is  given  of  the  sense  of  the  ancients  in  this 
matter,  in  the  answer  to  Labyrinthus  Cantuariensis; 
which  Mr.  S.  may,  if  he  please,  consult  for  his 
further  conviction. 

§.  2.  I  begin  with  the  historical  account  which 
Eusebius  gives  of  committing  the  gospel  to  writing  ; 
which  is  to  this  purpose,  viz.  J  "  That  the  j  Hist.  Ecties. 
Romans  were  not  content  with  the  doc-      L2-c-14- 
trine  preached,  unless  it  were  also  committed  to 
writing,  and  therefore  did  earnestly  beg  of  Mark, 
Peter's   companion,    that  he  would  leave   them    a 
monument  in  writing  of  that  doctrine   which    had 
been  delivered  to  them  by  word  of  month.     And 
this  was  the  occasion  of  the  writing  of  St.  Mark's 
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Gospel.     And  when  Peter  did  understand  that  this 
\vork  was  published,  (being  suggested  by  the  Divine 
revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit)  it  is  said  he  was  very 
much  pleased  with  the  ready  and  earnest  desire  of 
those  persons ;  and  that  by  his  authority   he  con 
firmed  this  writing,  to  the  end  that  it  might  be  every 
\vhere  read  in  the  church."    As  for  St.  Matthew  and 
*  Hist.Eccies.   St.  John,  he  tells  us,  *  that  "of  all  the  dis- 
i.  3.  c.  IB.    cjpjes>  t|iev  two  only  have  left  monuments 

in  writing  ;  of  whom  it  is  also  reported,  they  betook 
themselves  to  write  being  drawn  thereto  by  necessity. 
Matthew,  after  he  had  preached  the  word  of  God 
to  the  Jews,  and  was  resolved  to  go  to  other  nations, 
wrote  his  Gospel  in  the  language  of  his  country ; 
and  thus,  by  the  diligence  and  pains  of  writing,  did 
abundantly  supply  the  want  of  his  presence  to  those 
whom  he  left.  And  when  Mark  and  Luke  had 
published  their  Gospels,  it  is  reported,  that  John, 
(who  had  always  used  to  preach  the  word  without 
writing  it)  being  at  length  wrought  upon  by  the  same 
reason,  did  betake  himself  to  write."  From  this  ac 
count  it  is  clear,  that  the  apostles  thought  it  ne 
cessary,  for  the  preservation  and  secure  conveyance 
of  the  Christian  doctrine,  that  it  should  be  put  into 
writing;  and,  that  they  judged  this  a  better  way  to 
supply  the  want  of  their  presence  than  oral  tradition. 
t  ibid  c  31  Therefore  the  same  author  tells  us,  f  that 
"  the  disciples,  who  immediately  suc 
ceeded  the  apostles,  as  they  travelled  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  those  who  had  not  yet  heard  the  word  of 
faith,  did  with  great  care  also  deliver  to  them  the 
writings  of  the  holy  evangelists."  Again, £ 
that  "Ignatius,  as  he  travelled  towards 
Rome,  (where  he  was  to  suffer)  exhorted  the 
churches  of  every  city  to  hold  fast  the  tradition  of 
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the  apostles  ;  which  (as  also  by  writing  he  testified) 
for  the  greater  security  he  held  necessary  to  be 
copied  in  writing." 

§,  3.  That  the  heretics  of  old  made  the  same 
pretences  which  the  papists  make  now,  of  oral  tra 
dition  in  opposition  to  Scripture,  the  same  Eusebius 
tells  us  ;  and  withal,  that  books  are  a  sufficient  con 
futation  of  this  pretence.  *"  Those  (says  *HistEccies. 
he)  who  were  of  the  heresy  of  Artemon,  L  5- c- 27- 
said  that  all  their  forefathers  and  the  apostles  them 
selves  had  received  and  taught  the  same  things 
which  they  also  did ;  and  had  preserved  the  true 
teaching  unto  the  time  of  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome, 
whose  successor,  Zephyrinus,  corrupted  it.  And  this 
(saith  he)  would  have  great  probability,  were  it  not 
first  of  all  contradicted  by  the  Scripture  ;  and  next, 
if  there  did  not  remain  the  writings  of  other  brethren 
much  more  ancient  than  Victor's  time,  &c.  in  the 
books  of  all  whom  Christ's  divinity  is  acknowledged.'' 
And  afterwards  he  tells  us,  that  these  heretics  did 
change  and  corrupt  the  Scriptures  to  bring  them  to 
their  opinions;  so  Mr.  S.  tells  us,  that  the  outward 
letter  of  Scripture  ought  to  be  corrected  by  tradition 
and  sense  written  in  men's  hearts. 

St.  Jerome  also  tells  us,  that  f"  the    tCom.  inisa. 
heretics  were  wont  to  say,   We  are  the         Ct  19- 
sons  of  the  wise,  who  did  from  the  beginning  deliver 
down  to  us  the  apostolical  doctrine ;  but  he  adds, 
that  the  true  sons  of  Judah  adhere  to  the  Scripture." 

§.  4.  That  Scripture  is  sufficiently  plain  in  all 
things  necessary. 

St.  Chrysostom:  J"All  things  in  the  ^  In  2  Thess.  c  2 
Divine  Scriptures  are  plain  and  straight.       Hom.4. 
Whatsoever  things  are  necessary  are  manifest." 

St.  Austin,  having  spoken  of  the  profoundness  of 
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.         '  Scripture,  adds,  *  "  Not  tliat  those  things 

which  are  necessary  to  salvation  are  so 

hard  to  be  come  at :  but  (saith  he)  when  one  hath 

there  attained  faith,  \vithout  which  there  is  no  pious 

and  right  living,  there  are  besides  many  dark  and 

f  lbid  mysterious  things,"  &c.  Again,  f  "  The 
manner  of  speech  in  Scripture,  how  easy 
is  it  to  all,  though  few  can  penetrate  to  the  bottom 
of  it!  Those  things  which  it  plainly  contains,  it 
speaks  without  disguise  like  a  familiar  friend  to  the 
heart  of  the  learned  and  unlearned."  How  will  Mr. 
S.  reconcile  this  with  his  great  exception  against 
Scripture?  And  what  these  things  are,  which  are 
plainly  contained  in  Scripture,  the  same  father  tells 
t  DC  Doct.  Christ. us  elsewhere  in  these  words  :  £  "  Among 

i.  2.  c.9.       those  things  which  are  plainly  set  down 

in  Scripture,  all  those  things  are  to  be  found  which 

comprehend  faith  and  good  manners."    The  same  St. 

Austin,  (as  also  Clement,  in  the  book  which   Mr. 

White  quoted)   for  the  understanding  of  obscure 

texts  of  Scripture,  directs  us,  not  to  tradition,  but  to 

the  plain  text,  without  which  he  expressly  says, 

i]  De  Unitat       \\ "  There  would  be  no  way  to  understand 

Ecc.i.c.5.      them." 

§.  5.  That  Scripture  is  so  plain,  as  to  be  fit  to  de 
termine  controversies. 

Justin  surely  thought  so,  when,  disputing  with 
Trypho,  concerning  a  point  wherein  the  Jew  had 
tradition  on  his  side,  he  told  him  he  would  bring 
such  proofs  (to  the  contrary)  as  no  man  could  gain 
say  :  "  Attend  (says  he)  to  what  I  shall  recite  out  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  proofs  which  need  not  to  be  ex 
plained,  but  only  to  be  heard."  Mr.  White  might 
have  found  likewise  much  to  this  purpose  in  his 
Clement. 
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But  not  to  tire  ray  reader  in  a  point  which  the 
ancients  abound  with,  I  shall  only  produce  the 
judgment  of  Constantine,  *  in  that  solemn  *  Theod  Hist 
oration  of  his  to  the  council  of  Nice;  1-i.c.r. 
wherein  he  bewails  their  mutual  oppositions,  espe 
cially  in  Divine  things  ;  concerning  which  they  had 
"the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  recorded  in  writing:" 
"For  (says  he)  the  books  of  the  evangelists  and 
apostles,  and  the  oracles  of  the  old  prophets,  do  evi 
dently  teach  us  what  we  ought  to  think  of  the  Di 
vine  Majesty.  Therefore,  laying  aside  all  seditious 
contention,  let  us  determine  the  matters  in  question 
by  testimonies  out  of  the  Divine  writings."  Not  a 
word  of  any  other  tradition  but  Scripture,  which 
was  held  evident  enough  in  those  days,  though  now 
Mr.  S.  tells  us  it  is  not  sufficient  to  decide  that  con 
troversy  about  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 

§.  6.  Lastly,  That  Scripture  is  the  rule  of  faith. 

Jrenaeus  :  f  "The  method  of  our  salva- 

t  L.  3.  c.  1. 

tion  we  have  not  known  by  any  other  but 
those  men  by  whom  the  gospel  came  to  us,  which 
then  they  preached,  but  afterwards  by  the  will  of 
God  delivered  it  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  to  be  for  the 
future  the  foundation  and  pillar  of  our  faith." 

St.  Cyprian  the  church  hath  ever  held  a  good 
catholic;  yet  Mr.  S.  J  takes  notice 
that  he  erred  in  a  point  of  faith,  and  per-  *  P 
haps  the  rather,  because  Mr.  Rush  worth  §  § Dial  3- sect  13- 
had  told  him  that  he  was  not  theirs  in  this  contro 
versy.  "For  (says  he)  St.  Cyprian  seems  to  think  that 
the  resolution  of  faith  was  to  be  made  into  Scripture, 
and  not  into  tradition."  But,  that  we  may  not  seem 
to  accept  of  this  courtesy  from  him,  nor  yet  wholly 
to  despise  it,  I  shall  offer  this  one  testimony  instead 
of  many  out  of  that  father;  who,  being  opposed  with 

VOL.  x,  2  G 
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^    .          an  argument  from  tradition,  demands,* 

"  Whence  have  yon  that  tradition  ?  Comes 

it  from  the  authority  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the  gospel, 

or  from  the  epistles   of  the  apostles  ?      For   God 

testifies  that  we  are  to   do  those  things  which  are 

written,  &c.    If  it  be  commanded  in  the  gospel,  or 

contained  in  the  Epistles  or  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 

then  let  us  observe  it  as  a  Divine  and  holy  tradition." 

Hilary  t  commends  Constantius  the 

t  Ad  Constant.  J     '  .  . 

emperor  for  regulating  his  faith  only  ac 
cording  to  those  things  which  are  written.  And  to 
oblige  him  to  deserve  this  commendation,  he  adds, 
"  he  who  refuseth  this  is  antichrist,  and  who  dis 
sembles  in  it  is  anathema." 

*  Lib.  5.  de         Optatus,  J  concerning  the  controversy 

Schism.  Donat.     ^fa  the  Donatists,  asks,  "  Who  shall  be 

judge?"    And  answers  himself,  "the  Scriptures:" 

which  he  illustrates  by  the  similitude  of  a  father  who 

delivered  his  will  orally  to  his  children  while  he  was 

living,  but  when   he  was  dying,  caused   it  to  be 

written  in  lasting  tables,  to  decide  all  controversies 

that  might  happen  among  them  after  his  death.  The 

passage  is  large,  and  it  is  obvious  to  apply  it. 

Basil,  maintaining  the  doxology  as  it  was  used  in 
§DeSP.sancto,  his  days,  says,  §  "  Thus  we  received  it 
c-7-  from  our  fathers;"  but  adds  immediately, 

"  This  is  not  enough  for  us,  that  it  is  the  tradition  of 
the  fathers,  for  they  followed  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  making  its  testimonies   the  principles 
upon  which  they  built."    He  has  indeed  in  the  same 
book  [|   a  passage  much  insisted  on  by 
the  papists  concerning  unwritten  tradi 
tions;    but  withal,   he  says  those  traditions   were 
secretly  conveyed,  which  makes  all  the  rest  of  no 
to  Mr.  S. 
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Chrysostom*  having  mentioned  seve-  *Hom.8.inEPi$t. 
ral  heresies,  directs  how  they  may  be  adiieb.c.s. 
avoided,  viz.  "  By  attending  to  the  faith  delivered, 
and  looking  upon  all  that  disagrees  from  that  as 
adulterate.     For  (says  he)  as  those  who  give  rules 
do  not  put  men  upon  a  curious  inquiry  after  any 
measures,  but  bid  them  keep  to  the  rule  given ;  so 
it  is  in  opinions.     But  nobody  will  attend  to  the 
Scriptures ;  if  we  did,  we  should  not  only  not  fall 
into  errors  ourselves,  but  also  rescue  those  that  are 
deceived."     Again,  f  "  If  we  should  be   t  IIom.  52.  in 
thoroughly  conversant  in  the  Scriptures,   Joh> 
we  should  be  instructed  both  in  right  opinions  and 
a  good  life."    Again,   among  the  many  "  sects  of 
Christians  £  it  will  be  easy  to  judge  of    t  Hom>  33>  ia 
the  right,  if  we  believe  the  Scriptures,    Act-  AP°st- 
because  they  are  plain  and  true  :  if  any  one  agree 
with  these  he  is  a  Christian  ;  if  he  contradicts  them, 
he  is  far  from  this  rule." 

St.  Austin  calls  the  Scripture,  §  the  $  DC  Bapt.  cont. 
Divine  balance  for  the  weighing  of  doc-  Donat- 1 2- c- 6- 
trines.  Again,  "  the  Holy  Scripture  (says  he)  fixeth 
the  rule  of  our  doctrine."  And  accordingly  himself 
uses  it  both  in  his  dispute  with  Maximinus,  to  whom 
he  says,  |j  "  Neither  ought  I  now  to  \\  contr.  Max. 
allege  the  Nicene  council,  nor  thou  that 
of  Ariminum  :  for  neither  am  I  bound  to  the  autho 
rity  of  the  one,  nor  thou  of  the  other.  Let  us  both 
contest  with  the  authorities  of  Scripture,  which  are 
witnesses  common  to  us  both :"  and  also  against 
the  Donatists  in  these  words  :  fl"  "  Let  ^  De  unitat.  EO 
them,  if  they  can,  demonstrate  their  cies.c.i6. 
church,  not  by  the  talk  or  rumours  [or  oral  tradition] 
of  the  Africans,  not  by  the  councils  of  their  own 
bishops,  not  by  the  books  of  their  disputers,  not  by 
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deceitful  miracles,  &c.  but  by  the  prescript  of  the 
law,  prophets,  &c.  i.e.  by  all  the  canonical  autho 
rities  of  the  holy  books." 

*  Comment,  in  Jerome  saith,  *  "  Of  these  things, 
Agg.  c.  i.  which,  without  the  authorities  and  testi 

monies  of  the  Scripture,  men  invent  of  their  own 
heads  as  from  apostolical  tradition,  they  are  smitten 
with  the  sword  of  God." 

Theophilus  Alexander,  whom  Jerome  hath  trans 
lated,  calls  Scripture  more  than  oncet 

t  Paschal.  I.  3.  ,  r  .  .  .  ' 

the  rule  and  the  testimonies  or  it  the 

firm   foundations   of  doctrine.     And    again   saith, 

±L  2        t  "  It  comes  from  a  demoniacal  spirit 

that  men  follow  the  sophisms  of  human 
minds,  and  think  any  thing  Divine  that  wants  the 
authority  of  Scripture." 
$H;eret.  rab.          Theodore!  §  charges  all  heresies  upon 

the  not  following  of  Scripture;  which  he 
calls  "the  inflexible  rule  of  truth."  Again,  "  We 
have  learned  the  rule  of  opinions  from  the  Divine 
Scripture." 

After  the  fathers,  I  shall  produce  the  testimonies 
of  two  eminent  persons  of  later  times,  Gerson  and 
Lyra. 

II  Parti. Con-       Gerson,  in  his  ||  book  of  the  Trial  of 
sid.  2.  Doctrines,  hath  this  remarkable  passage: 

"  In  the  trial  of  doctrines,  that  which  is  first  and 
principally  to  be  considered,  is,  whether  a  doctrine 
be  conformable  to  the  Holy  Scripture,  &c.  the  rule 
of  this  is,  because  the  Scripture  is  delivered  to  us  as 
a  sufficient  and  infallible  rule  for  the  government  of 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  body  and  its  members  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  So  that  it  is  such  an  art,  such  a 
rule  or  exemplar,  that  any  other  doctrine  which  is 
not  conformable  to  it,  is  to  be  renounced  as  heretical, 
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or  to  be  accounted  suspicious,  or  not  at  all  apper 
taining  to  religion."     Again,  *"Itisevi-   .  De  Distinct 
dent  how  pernicious  the  rejection  of  the   Y£":svision 
Holy  Scripture  is,  and  how  certain   a 
preparatory  for  the  reception  of  antichrist."     Once 
more,f    "What  mischief,  what  danger,    t  Serm.  in  die 
what  confusion,  hath  happened  through    Circumds> &c" 
contempt  of  the  Holy  Scripture!  which  sure  is  suffi 
cient  for  the  government  of  the  church  (else  Christ 
must  have  been  an  imperfect  lawgiver).    Let  us  ask 
experience,"  &c. 

Lyra  also  writes  thus  :  J  "  As  in  phi-  t  Prolog.de  ,ib. 
losophy,  truth  is  discovered  by  reducing  Eib- &c- 
things  to  their  first  and  self-evident  principles ;  so 
in  the  writings  delivered  by  the  holy  doctors,  truth 
is  discovered,  as  to  matters  of  faith,  by  reducing 
them  to  the  canonical  Scriptures." 


SIR, 

You  know  how  easy  it  were  to  swell  up  a 
large  volume  with  testimonies  to  this  purpose  ;  es 
pecially  if  I  should  take  the  course  that  Mr.  White 
does,  to  hale  in  quotations,  though  ever  so  imper 
tinent :  or  use  the  wretched  importunity  which 
Mr.  S.  does  to  persuade  them  to  be  pertinent. 
But  these  testimonies  which  I  have  nakedly  set 
down,  leaving  them  to  speak  for  themselves,  are 
enough  to  satisfy  an  unpassionate  reader,  such  an 
one  as  dares  trust  himself  with  the  use  of  his  own 
eyes  and  reason.  As  for  that  sort  of  men  which 
choose  to  follow  noise  rather  than  light,  we  must 
be  content  to  leave  them  to  the  blind  conduct  of 
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those  guides,  who  having  no  better  means  to  keep 
their  followers  to  them,  go  hallooing  in  the  dark, 
and  fill  their  ears  with  the  insignificant  sounds  of 
infallibility,  indef edibility ,  self -evidence,  and  de 
monstration. 

Concerning  the  Appendix,  wherein  you  are  parti 
cularly  challenged,  I  hope  for  an  account  very 
shortly,  and  so  take  leave. 

SIR, 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

JOHN  TILLOTSON, 


THE    END, 
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III. — Of  the  several  Texts  which  are  the  Subjects  of  the  seve 
ral  Sermons. 

IV. — Of  Passages  of  Scripture  occasionally  explained  or  en 
larged  upon. 


INDEX    1. 

Of  the  principal  Matters  contained  in  Mr.  BIRCH's   Life   of 
ARCHBISHOP  TILLOTSON. 


A. 

ADDISON  (Joseph)  marked  the  phrases  of  the  Sermons  published  by 
Archbishop  Tillotson,  as  a  foundation  of  an  English  dictionary  projected 
by  him,  cxxxvi. 

Aldrich,  (Dr.  Henry)  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  appointed  a  member  of 
the  ecclesiastical  commission,  cxx.  withdraws  from  it,  cxxvii. 

Andrews,  (Dr.  Lancelot)  Bishop  of  Winchester,  introduces  a  vicious 
taste  into  the  pulpit  several  years  before  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
xiv. 

Atterbury,  (Dr.  Lewis)  his  vindication  of  Archbishop  Tillotson's  ser 
mons  against  popery,  ccxliii. 

Austen  (John)  answers  Tillotson's  Rule  of  Faith,  xxiii.  some  account 
of  him,  ibid,  xxiv. 

B. 

Barbeyrac  (Mons.)  translates  Archbishop  Tillotson's  sermons  into 
French,  ccxlviii. 

Barker  (Dr.  Ralph)  preaches  the  consecration  sermon  of  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  clxxi.  publishes  the  posthumous  sermons  of  Archbishop  Tillot 
son,  ccxlii. 

Barrow  (Dr.  Isaac)  leaves  his  manuscripts  to  Tillotson,  xxxv,  xxxvi. 
his  Treatise  of  the  Pope's  Supremacy  published,  ibid,  his  sermons  pub 
lished,  Ixxii. 

Basset,  (Mr.)  the  supposed  author  of  two  letters,  and  a  vindication  of 
them,  concerning  alterations  in  the  Liturgy,  cxxxix. 

Bates  (Dr.  William)  concerned  in  a  scheme  for  a  comprehension, 
xxix.  uses  his  interest  with  Dr.  Tillotson  in  favour  of  Bishop  Crew,  xcix. 
his  speech  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  cxii.  esteemed  by  Dr. 
Tillotson  for  his  learning  and  good  temper,  cclxvii. 

Baxter  (Richard)  concerned  in  a  treaty  for  a  comprehension,  xxix. 
character  of  him  by  Archbishop  Tillotson,  cclxxvii,  cclxxviii. 

Beardmore,  (John)  his  memorials  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  cclxiii — 
colxxvii. 

Berkley  (Lady  Henrietta)  seduced  by  her  brother-in-law,  Ford  Lord 
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Grey,  Ixvi.  letter  to  her  from  Tillotson  on  that  occasion,  ibid.  Ixvii.  sonic 
account  of  her  after  that  misfortune,  Ixviii. 

Bernard,  (Mous.)  his  character  of  Archbishop  Tillotson'*  sermons* 
ccxlvii,  ccxlviii. 

Beausobre  (Mons.)  translates  Archbishop  Tillotson's  sermons  on  re 
pentance  into  French,  cxlviii. 

Birch,  (Dr.  Peter)  educated  a  presbytei  ian,  affects  to  distinguish  him 
self  for  his  zeal  for  the  church,  ii.  made  prebendary  of  Westminster,  by 
the  interest  of  the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  cxlvi. 

Bly  the,  (Dr.)  Master  of  Clare-Hall ;  his  testimony  concerning  Tillot- 
son's  behaviour  there,  vii. 

Bradford,  (Bishop)  some  account  of  him,  ccxlii. 

Bramhall,  (Archbishop)  his  manner  of  receiving  some  Scots  presbyters 
into  the  church,  cxxxv. 

Bridgeman,  (Sir  Orlando)  Lord-Keeper,  proposes  a  treaty  of  compre 
hension,  xxviii,  xxix 

Bright,  (Dr.  George)  some  account  of  him,  cclxv.  (note.) 

Browne,  (Sir  Thomas)  a  passage  in  his  Religio  Medici  alluded  to  by 
Tillotson,  ccxcii. 

Bull.  (George)  bishop  of  St.  David's,  a  prebend  of  Gloster,  procured 
for  him  by  the  interest  of  Tillotson,  xxxvi.  made  Bishop  of  St.  David's, 
clxv. 

Burnet  (Bishop)  submits  his  manuscript  of  the  History  of  the  Reform 
ation  to  Tillotson,  xl.  attends  upon  Lord  Russel  before  his  Lordship's 
death,  Ixxiii — Ixxxiii.  made  bishop  of  Salisbury,  cxvi.  opposes  the 
mixing  laymen  in  the  commission  for  a  comprehension,  ibid,  conversation 
between  him  and  the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  cxviii.  a  member  of  the  eccle 
siastical  commission,  cxix.  his  share  in  the  review  of  the  Liturgy,  cxxv. 
the  chief  manager  of  the  conference  with  the  lower  house  of  convocation, 
cxxxv.  vindicated  from  having  a  viewto  the  archbishopric,  cxliv.  letters 
to  him  from  Archbishop  Tillotson,  clxxxvii,  clxxxviii.  ccxiv,  ccxv. 
ccxvii,  ccxviii,  ccxix.  preaches  the  funeral  sermon  of  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  ccxxiii.  his  account  of  a  scheme  of  the  Archbishop  fora  new 
book  of  homilies,  ccliv — cclvi. 

Burnet,  (Dr.  Thomas)  some  account  of  him,  clxxx,  clxxxi. 

Burton  (Dr.  Hezekiah)  engaged  in  a  treaty  for  a  comprehension, 
xxviii.  made  rector  of  Barnes,  liii.  some  account  of  him,  Ixxxiii — Ixxxv. 

C. 

Calamy  (Mr.  Edmund)  deprived  by  the  act  of  uniformity  of  the 
living  of  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury,  xvi.  diverted  by  his  wife  from  taking 
the  bishoprick  of  Litchfield,  cclxviii. 

Chadwicke,  (James)  Esq.  married  Mary,  the  Daughter  of  Dr.  Tillot 
son,  xc.  his  behaviour  approved  of  by  the  Archbishop,  clxxviii.  his 
death,  ccxxxix.  his  children  by  Archbishop  Tillotson's  daughter,  ccxli. 

Chillingworth,  (Mr.)  his  work  falls  into  the  hands  of  Archbishop 
Tillotsoi),  iv.  character  of  it  by  the  Archbishop,  ibid. 
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Clarkson,  (David)  B.  D,  tutor  to  Archbishop  TiUolson,  iii.  his  writings 
and  character,  ibid,  cclxiii. 

Colet,  (Dr.  John)  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  has  one  sermon  still  extant  not 
contemptible  for  style  or  argument,  xiii. 

Collins,  (Anthony)  his  commendation  of  Archbishop  Tillotson, 
ccxxxiii. 

Comber  (Dr.  Thomas)  dedicates  his  brief  Discourse  upon  the  Offices 
of  Baptism,  &c.  to  Dean  Tillotson,  xxxiii.  made  Dean  of  Durham  by  the 
interest  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  cclxi.  writes  an  answer  to  Great 
Britain's  just  Complaint,  ibid. 

Comprehension:  proposed  by  the  Lord  Keeper  Bridgeman,  and  coun 
tenanced  by  Lord  Chief  Baron  Hale,  xxviii,  xxix.  attempted  again 
after  the  revolution,  cix.  history  of  the  progress  of  that  scheme,  ibid. 
cxi — cxiii.  books  published  for  and  against  it,  cxxxviii — cxl. 

Compton,  (Dr.  Henry)  bishop  of  London,  some  account  of  him, 
cxxxii,  cxxxiii.  the  secret  cause  of  the  opposition  to  the  election  of  Til 
lotson  for  prolocutor,  and  the  clamour  raised  on  his  account,  in  the  con 
vocation,  cxxxiii.  and  Ixvii.  disappointed  of  the  archbishoprick,  Ivi. 
recommends  moderation  in  his  speech  to  the  lower  house  of  convocation, 
ibid. 

Convocation  in  1688,  proceedings  of  it,  cxxx — cixl. 

Cosin,  (Bishop)  his  letter  concerning  the  Archbishop  of  Spalato  and 
Bishop  Overal,  cxxi.  cxxii. 

Cradock,  (Dr.  Zachary)  Tillotson's  Rule  of  Faith,  falsely  said  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  that  divine's  discourse,  xxiv.  elected  provost  of 
Eton,  Iviii.  some  account  of  him,  ibid,  lix. 

Crellius,  (Samuel)  a  descendant  of  the  famous  Socinian  writer,  jus 
tified  by  Archbishop  Tillotson  from  being  a  Socinian,  cclxxxviii. 

Crew,  (Dr.  Nathaniel)  bishop  of  Durham ;  some  account  of  him, 
xcviii — c. 

Cudworth,  (Dr.  Ralph)  master  of  Christ's  College  in  Cambridge,  iv. 
made  prebendary  of  Gloucester  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Finch,  xxxvii. 
recommends  Mr.  Zachary  Cradock  to  Secretary  Thurloe,  lix. 

D. 

D'Albiac  (Mons.)  translates  two  volumes  of  Archbishop  Tillotson's 
sermons  into  French,  ccxlvii,  ccxlviii. 

Denton,  (John)  his  letter  concerning  Tillotson's  behaviour  at  Clare- 
Hall,  viii.  some  account  of  him,  vii.  (note.) 

Dodwell,  his  letter  to  Archbishop  Tillotson,  clxxv.  remark  of  Tillot 
son  on  his  book  on  Schism,  and  his  One  Priesthood,  One  Altar,  cclxxvii. 
character  of  him  by  Archbishop  Tillotson,  ibid. 

Donne,  (Dr.  John)  dean  of  St.  Paul's;  all  his  wit  and  learning  cannot 
secure  his  sermons  from  universal  neglect,  xiv.  preacher  of  Liucolii's-lmi, 
xvi.  his  character,  ibid. 

Dryden  (John)  owned  that  his  talent  for  English  prose  was  owing  to 
his  often  reading  Archbishop  Tillotson's  writings,  ccxxxv. 
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E. 

Ecclesiastical  commission,  cxix.  proceedings  in  it,  cxxiii — cxxx. 

Echard,  (Lawrence)  his  account  of  the  rise  of  Tillotson's  interest  with 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  examined,  xxxiii,  xxxiv.  forms  a  vo 
lume  of  maxims  out  of  the  writings  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  ccxlvi. 

Edwards  (Dr.  John)  attacks  Archbishop  Tillotson's  writings,  cxxxiv, 
cxxxv. 

Episcopius,  (Simon)  his  writings  contributed  to  the  forming  of  some 
of  the  greatest  English  divines  in  the  lust  age,  clvi.  treats  the  question 
concerning  the  eternity  of  hell  torments  in  the  same  manner  with  Tillot 
son,  ibid. 

F. 

Fell,  (Dr.  John)  bishop  of  Oxford,  his  character,  Ixviii — Ixx. 

Felton,  (Dr.  Henry)  his  character  of  Archbishop  Tillotson's  style, 
ccxxxv. 

Finch,  (Heneage)  earl  of  Nottingham,  lord  chancellor,  devolves  the 
province  of  inquiring  into  the  characters  of  those  divines,  who  were  can 
didates  for  preferment,  upon  his  chaplain,  Dr.  John  Sharp,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  York,  xxvi.  gives  a  prebend  of  Gloucester  to  Mr.  George 
Bull,  xxxvi.  and  another  to  Dr.  Ralph  Cudworth,  xxxvii. 

Finch,  (Leopold  William)  made  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  cxlvi.  some 
account  of  him,  ibid,  (note.) 

Firmin,  (Thomas)  some  account  of  him,  ccvi,  ccvii. 

Fisher,  (Dr.  John)  bishop  of  Rochester,  has  a  few  sermons  extant,  not 
contemptible  for  their  style  of  argument,  xiii. 

Fowler,  (Dr.  Edward)  bishop  of  Gloucester,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Firmin,  whom  he  attends  at  his  death,  ccvii.  publishes  a  Defence  of  the 
Latitudinarian  Divines,  ccxxxviii. 

Frankland,  (Richard)  a  nonconformist,  prosecuted  for  keeping  an  aca 
demy,  cxci. 

Freeman,  (Dr.  Samuel)  character  of  him  by  Tillotson,  cxlix.  known 
to  King  William  while  Prince  of  Orange,  cl.  account  of  him,  cli. 

French,  (Dr.  Peter)  canon  of  Christ  Church  ;  his  daughter  Elizabeth, 
by  Robina,  sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  married  to  Tillotson,  xxv. 

G. 

Gataker,  (Thomas)  preacher  of  Lincoln  VInn,  xvi. 

Geddes,  (Dr.  Michael)  some  account  of  him,  xcii. 

Gouge,  (Thomas)  his  funeral  sermon  preached  by  Tillotson,  Ixiii.  his 
character,  ibid. 

Gourville,  (Mons.)  his  remark  upon  King  James  the  Second's  violent 
and  impudent  zeal  for  the  establishment  of  popery  in  England,  Ixxxv. 

Greenfield,  (Thomas)  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Mr.  Tillotson  as 
preacher  of  Lincoln's-Inn,  xvii. 
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Grey  (Ford  Lord)  seduces  his  sister-in-law,  Lady  Henrietta  Berkley, 
Ixvi.  some  account  of  him,  Ixvii. 

Gunning,  (Dr.  Peter)  bishop  of  Ely,  ejected  from  his  fellowship  of 
Clare-Hall,  vi.  procures  Mr.  Tillotson  to  be  ejected  from  his  fellowship 
of  Clare-Hall,  cclxvi,  cclxvii. 

H.     . 

Hacket,  (Dr.  Thomas)  account  of  him,  xvi.  deprived  of  his  bishoprick 
of  Down,  clxxiv. 

Hale  (Sir  Matthew)  countenances  a  treaty  for  a  comprehension,  xxviii. 
his  death,  xxxii.  his  character,  ibid. 

Hales,  (John)  of  Eton  College,  his  sermons  scarce  ever  read  by  the 
most  zealous  admirers  of  his  other  writings,  xiv. 

Hall,  (Dr.  Joseph)  bishop  of  Exeter,  his  sermons  inferior  to  his  other 
compositions,  xiv. 

Hall,  (Dr.  George)  bishop  of  Chester,  dies  of  a  wound  received,  by  a 
knife  in  his  pocket,  in  a  fall,  xxv. 

Halley,  (Edmund)  account  of  him,  Ivi.  Ivii. 

Hartcliffe,  (John)  some  account  of  him,  clxx. 

Hawkins,  (Dr.)  chaplain  of  the  Tower,  made  dean  of  Chichester,  liii. 
liv. 

Hickes,  (Dr.  George)  his  Some  Discourses  full  of  virulence  and  falsity, 
v.  attacks  the  behaviour  of  Archbishop  Tillotson  at  the  University,  vi.  his 
charges  confuted,  ibid,  and  x.  his  brother,  John  Hickes,  a  noncon 
formist  minister,  executed  for  being  in  Monmouth's  rebellion,  x.  charges 
Tillotson's  sermon  on  Joshua  xxiv.  15.  withHobbism,  xli.  attacks  Bishop 
Burnet's  funeral  sermon  on  Archbishop  Tillotson,  ccxxiii.  hopes  that 
Archbishop  Tillotson's  pattern  of  preaching  will  not  be  followed,  ccxxxv. 

Hill,  (Dr.  Thomas)  master  of  Trinity-College,  Cambridge,  cclxv.  and 
note. 

Hoadly,  (Dr.  Benjamin)  bishop  of  Winchester,  his  character  and  vin 
dication  of  Archbishop  Tiliotson,  ccxxxiv. 

Hobbs,  (Dr.)  letter  to  him  from  Dean  Sherlock,  ccxxxix,  ccxl. 

Hody,  ( Dr.  Humphry)  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Tillotson,  some  account 
of,  cclix,  cclx. 

Holdcraft,  (Thomas)  chamber-fellow  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  at  Clare- 
Hall,  iii.  iv. 

Homilies,  to  be  considered  as  a  condescension  to  the  capacities  of  the 
common  people,  xiii. 

Hooke  (Robert)  created  doctor  of  physic  by  Archbishop  Tillotson,  cclx 

Hooker  (Richard)  did  honour  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  a 
preacher,  xiv. 

Horneck,  (Dr.  Anthony)  the  parish  of  Covent-Garden  averse  to  him, 
cxlviii.  account  of  him,  clii. 

Howe  (John)  expostulates  with  Tillotson  upon  some  passages  in  his  ser 
mon  on  Joshua  xxiv.  15,  xliii.  xliv. 

Hunt,  (Nicholas)  letter  to  him  from  Tillotson,  xci— xciii. 
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I. 

Jacomb,  (Samuel)  some  account  of  liim,  cclxvi.  (note.) 

James  I.  (King)  the  pedantry  of  his  court  completed  the  degeneracy  of 
all  true  eloquence,  xiv. 

Jane  (Dr.  William)  appointed  of  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  cxx. 
some  account  of  him,  cxxiv.  withdraws  from  the  ecclesiastical  commission, 
cxxiv.  cxxvii.  chosen  prolocutor  of  the  convocation,  cxxxi.  the  supposed 
author  of  a  Letter  to  a  Friend,  &c.  cxxxix. 

Jeffreys  (Lord  Chancellor)  obliges  Mr.  Prideaux  to  pay  him  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  for  his  pardon,  xi. 

Jeffrey,  (Dr.  John)  some  account  of  him,  ccxi,  cxii. 

Jewel,  (Dr.  John)  bishop  of  Salisbury,  did  honour  to  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  as  a  preacher,  xiv. 

Johnson  (Samuel)  writes  an  Answer  to  Dr.  Tillotson's  letter  to  Lord 
Russel,  Lxxxiii.  his  Way  of  Peace  among  all  Protestants  published  and 
seized,  xciv.  some  account  of  him,  cxlii — cxliv.  his  character,  cxliv. 
ill  treats  Dr.Tillotson,  cxlv.  cl.  refuses  church  preferments,  cl. 

Jortin,  (Mr.  John)  his  remarks  on  the  sermons  of  Archbishop  Tillotson, 
cclxxxviii — ccxciii. 

Ironside  (Dr.  Gilbert)  made  bishop  of  Bristol,  cliii.  some  account  of 
him,  ibid. 

K, 

Kettlewell,  (John)  one  of  the  most  pious  and  moderate  of  the  nonju- 
rors,  civ. 

Kidder,  (Richard)  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  account  of  him,  Hi.  liii. 
a  member  of  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  cxx.  his  share  in  the  review 
of  the  Liturgy,  cxxv.  complained  of  by  Mons.  Le  Clerc,  cxcvii. 


L. 

Latimer,  (Hugh)  bishop  of  Worcester,  his  character  as  preacher,  xiii. 

Latitudinarian,  a  name  given  to  Archbishop  Tillotson,  and  other  great 
and  good  men,  ccxxxviii. 

Le  Clerc  defends  Tillotson's  sermon  on  the  eternity  of  hell  torments, 
civ.  esteemed  by  Archbishop  Tillotson,  cxcvi,  cxcvii.  his  account  of 
Archbishop  Tillotson  and  his  writings,  ccxlvii. 

Lesley  (Charles)  charges  Archbishop  Tillotson  with  Socinianism  and 
Hobbism,  ccix.  some  account  of  him,  ccx. 

Ley,  (James)  earl  of  Marlborough,  a  contemner  of  religion,  converted 
to  it  before  his  death,  li.  (note.) 

Lightfoot  (Robert)  defends  Archbishop  Tillotson's  writings  against  Dr. 
John  Edwards,  ccxxxv. 

Limborch  (Philip)  dedicates  to  Archbishop  Tillotson  his  History  of  the 
Inquisition,  cxciii. 
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Locke  (John)  remarks  that  the  episcopal  clergy  w-ere  no  friends  to  the 
act  of  toleration,  arid  bill  of  union,  while  they  were  depending,  cxvi.  pro 
cures  Archbishop  Tillotson  to  accept  of  the  dedication  of  Limborch's 
History  of  the  Inquisition,  cxciii,  cxciv.  regrets  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  ccxxxvi. 

Long,  (Thomas)  prebendary  of  Exeter,  the  supposed  author  of  Vox 
Cleri,  cxxxviii. 

Lowth  (Simon)  animadverts  upon  Tillotson's  sermon  on  Joshua  xxiv. 
15.  xlii. 

Lupton  (Dr.  William)  attacks  Tillotson  s  sermon  concerning  the  eter 
nity  of  hell  torments,  civ.  some  account  of  him,  ibid. 


M. 

Mary,  (Queen)  letter  of  her  Majesty  to  Lady  Russel,  clxxxiii.  laments 
the  death  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  ccxxxviii. 

Maurice,  (Dr.  Henry)  his  Defence  of  Diocesan  Episcopacy,  iii.  chap 
lain  to  Archbishop  Sancroft,  cxxxix.  the  supposed  author  of  Just  Re 
marks  from  the  Country,  ibid. 

Melmoth,  (William)  Esq.  his  censure  of  Archbishop  Tillotson's  style 
and  oratory,  ccxxxvi.  remarks  on  that  censure,  ibid,  ccxxxvii. 

Mew,  (Dr.  Peter)  bishop  of  Winchester,  appointed  of  the  ecclesias 
tical  commission,  cxix.  withdraws  from  it,  cxxvii. 

Monro  (Dr.  Alexander)  disowns  his  being  the  author  of  the  Charge  of 
Socinianism  against  Dr.  Tillotson,  ccx. 

More,  (Dr.  Henry)  fellow  of  Christ's  College,  in  Cambridge,  iv. 

More,  (Dr.  John)  bishop  of  Norwich,  some  account  of  him,  cxli,  cxlii. 

Mountaigne,  (James)  his  letter  concerning  Tillotson's  behaviour  at 
Clare-Hall,  ix,  x. 

Moulin,  (Dr.  Lewis)  his  character,  xxi.  (note.) 

Mulgrave,  (Earl  of)  his  letter  to  Tillotson,  in  excuse  for  his  having  sat 
in  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  xcvii,  xcviii. 


N. 

Nelson,  (John)  account  of  him,  xlviii.  xlix.  letters  to  him  from  Tillot 
son,  1.  liii.  Ivi.  travels  into  France,  Ivi.  offered  a  place  at  court,  lix,  Ix. 
marries  Lady  Theophila  Lucy,  Ixxxvi.  writes  a  discourse,  entitled  Trail  - 
substantiation,  contrary  to  Scripture,  Ixxxvii.  attends  Archbishop  Tillot 
son  in  his  last  illness,  cxxxii.  his  letter  to  Lord  Chancellor  Sommers,  cxl, 
cxli.  zealous  for  publishing  a  sermon  of  Archbishop  Tillotson's  against 
the  nonjurors,  cxlii. 

Nelson,  (Lady  Theophila)  married  to  Mr.  Nelson,  Ixxxvi.  seduced  to 
popery,  ibid,  the  supposed  author  of  a  Discourse  concerning  a  Judge  of 
Controversy,  ibid. 

Nixon,  (Mr.)  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Bath,  made  prebendary  of  Can 
terbury,  cxlvi. 
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O. 

Orange,  (Prince  of)  his  marriage  with  Princess  Mary,  and  their  voyage 
to  Holland,  xxxiii — xxxv. 

Overal,  (Bishop)  some  account  of  him,  cxxi,  cxxii.  declares  against  re- 
ordination,  cxxii. 

P. 

Parker,  (Dr.  Samuel)  his  virulence  in  his  writings  against  the  non 
conformists,  cclxxvi. 

Patrick,  (Dr.  Simon)  his  letters  to  Dr.  Samuel  Parker,  upon  Tillotson's 
sermon  on  Joshua xxiv.  15,  xlii.  a  member  of  the  ecclesiastical  commis 
sion,  cxx.  his  share  in  the  review  of  the  Liturgy,  cxxv.  declares  in  his 
Friendly  Debate  against  a  comprehension,  cxl.  some  account  of  him,  ibid. 
cxli. 

Payne,  (Dr.  William)  the  supposed  author  of  an  Answer  to  Vox  Cleri, 
cxxxviii. 

Pendlebury,  (Henry)  a  Treatise  of  his  concerning  Transubstantiation, 
published  by  Dr.  Tillolson,  cxlix. 

Penn,  (William)  some  account  of  him,  Ixxxix,  xc.  his  letters  to  Dr. 
Tillotson  against  the  imputation  of  being  a  papist  in  disguise,  ibid. 

Pool,  (Matthew)  account  of  him,  xxiv,  xxv. 

Prideaux,  (Edmund)  a  pupil  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  his  case  and  treat 
ment  upon  a  charge  of  being  privy  to  Monmouth's  rebellion,  x,  xi. 

Prideaux  (Dr.  Humphry)  author  of  a  Letter  to  a  Friend,  relating  to 
the  present  Convocation,  cxxxviii.  loses  all  expectation  of  preferment 
by  the  death  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  cclviii,  clix.  some  account  of  him, 
ibid. 

Preston,  (Viscount)  makes  an  ample  discovery  of  the  designs  in  favour 
of  King  James  II.,  clxviii.  some  account  of  him,  ibid.,  clxix. 

R. 

Ray,  (John)  dedicates  his  Three  Physico-Theological  Discourses  to 
Archbishop  Tillotson,  ccxxxiv. 

lloyse,  (Dr.  George)  chaplain  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  cclx.  some  ac 
count  of  him,  ibid. 

Russel,  (Lord)  attended  upon  before  his  death,  by  Dr.  Tillotson  and 
Dr.  Burnet,  Ixxiii — Ixxxi.  his  character,  Ixxxii,  Ixxxiii. 

Russel,  (Lady)  her  letters  written  with  an  uncommon  force  of  style 
and  sentiment,  Ixxxii.  her  friendship  with  Tillotson  cultivated  by  a  fre 
quent  correspondence  of  letters,  Ixxxviii.  letters  from  her  to  Tillotson, 
cxlv — cl.  her  eyes  couched,  ccxiii. 

Rust,  (Dr.  George)  fellow  of  Christ's  College,  in  Cambridge,  and  after 
wards  bishop  of  Dromore,  in  Ireland,  iv. 
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S. 

Sanderson,  (Dr.  Robert)  bishop  of  Lincoln ;  his  character  as  a  preacher, 
xiv.  not  able  to  commit  his  sermons  to  his  memory,  xvi. 

Sandys,  (Dr.  Edwin)  archbishop  of  York  ;  his  sermons  perhaps  supe 
rior  to  any  of  his  contemporaries,  xiv. 

Sancroft  (Archbishop)  refuses  to  submit  to  the  government  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  ciii.  account  of  him,  civ — cvi.  projected  and 
promised  a  comprehension,  cix,  ex.  letter  on  his  death  and  character, 
ccvi,  ccvii.  withdraws  the  commission  given  by  him  for  the  consecration 
of  Bishop  Burnet,  ccxiv,  ccxv. 

Sarjeant,  (John)  author  of  Sure  Footing ;  some  account  of  him, 
xxiii. 

Sharp,  (Dr.  John)  archbishop  of  York ;  rise  of  his  friendship  with 
Tillotson,  xxvi.  the  province  of  inquiring  into  the  characters  of  those 
divines  who  were  candidates  for  preferment,  devolved  upon  him  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Finch,  ibid,  appointed  of  the  ecclesiastical  commission, 
cxx.  the  archbishoprick  of  York  procured  for  him  by  Archbishop  Tillot 
son,  clxxx. 

Sherlock,  (Dr.  William)  some  account  of  him,  clxxxii.  letter  to  Dr. 
Hobbs,  cxxxix,  cxl. 

Shrewsbury,  (Charles,  earl  of)  converted  to  the  protestant  religion  by 
Tillotson,  xxxviii.  letter  from  that  divine  to  his  Lordship,  ibid. 

Smith,  (Mr.  John)  fellow  of  Queen's  College,  in  Cambridge,  a  writer 
of  profound  sense  and  learning,  iv. 

Socinians'  answer  to  Archbishop  Tillotson's  sermons  on  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  ccix.  character  of  their  writers  by  Archbishop  Tillotson  and  Dr. 
South,  cclxxxviii,  cclxxxix. 

Sommers  (Lord  Chancellor)  procures  the  augmentation  of  the  pension 
to  Archbishop  Tillotson's  widow,  cxxxix.  patronizes  the  Archbishop's 
nephew,  cxl.  letter  to  him  from  Mr.  Nelson,  ibid.  cxli. 

South  (Dr.  Robert)  speaks  with  great  severity  of  the  scheme  of  a  com 
prehension,  cxxxix.  his  reflection  on  Archbishop  Tillotson  retorted  by 
the  latter,  ccxxv.  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  theatre  at  Oxford  com 
plained  of  by  Dr.  Wallis,  ccxxix.  his  character  of  the  Socinian  writers 
compared  with  that  of  Tillotson,  cclxxxix.  censure  of  his  manner  of 
preaching  by  Tillotson,  ccxc. 

Spanheim,  (Frederick)  the  younger,  sends  Queen  Mary  a  MS.  treatise 
tending  to  reconcile  the  differences  between  the  church  of  England  and 
the  dissenters,  clxii.  clxiii,  clxv.  letter  to  him  from  Tillotson,  clxvii,  clxviii. 
Spratt,  (Dr.  Thomas)  bishop  of  Rochester,  his  opposite  characters  of 
Lord  Russel,  Ixxxii.  appointed  of  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  cxix. 
withdraws  from  it,  cxxvii. 

Stillingfleet,  (Edward)  bishop  of  Worcester ;  some  account  of  him, 
xxiii.  a  member  of  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  cxix.  his  share  in  the 
review  of  the  Liturgy,  cxxv.  his  character  by  Tillotson,  cxlvi,  cxlvii. 

Strype,  (John)  some  account  of  him,  ccxii,  ccxiii. 
VOL.  x.  fc  n 
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Swift  (Dr.)  gives  Archbishop  Tillotson  the  title  of  excellent,  ccxxxv. 
Sydserf,  (Dr.  Thomas)  bishop  of  Galloway,  ordains  Mr.  Tillotson, 
cclxviii.  some  account  of  him,  ibid,  (note.) 

T. 

Tarbot,  (Viscount)  his  account  of  the  state  of  Scotland  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  169|,  cc,  cci. 

Taylor,  (Dr.  Jeremy)  his  character  as  a  preacher,  xiv. 

Tennison,  (Dr.  Thomas)  a  member  of  the  ecclesiastical  commission, 
cxx.  his  share  in  the  review  of  the  Liturgy,  cxxv.  author  of  a  Discourse 
concerning  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  cxxxviii.  his  character, 
cclxxx.  cclxxxvi. 

Tillotson,  (Robert)  nephew  of  the  Archbishop,  ccxl. 

Tillotson,  (Archbishop)  his  family  and  birth,  i.  thought  to  be  reflected 
upon  by  Dr.  Peter  Birch,  ii.  his  baptism  incontestably  proved,  ibid,  his 
education  at  school,  and  at  Clare-Hall,  in  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
iii.  takes  the  degree  of  bachelor  and  master  of  arts,  and  chosen  fellow  of 
Clare-Hall,  ibid,  and  cclxvi.  his  conduct  at  college,  cclxv — cclxvii.  his  first 
education  and  impressions  among  the  puritans,  ibid,  and  cclxxv.  keeps 
the  philosophy  act  in  1655,  cclxvii.  his  mind  formed  by  reading  Chilling- 
worth,  iv.  his  behaviour  at  the  university  inoffensive,  yet  attacked  by 
Dr.  George  Hickes,  v — vii.  Dr.  Hickes's  charges  against  his  behaviour 
there  confuted,  vi — viii,  ix.  tutor  to  the  son  of  Edmund  Prideaux,  Esq. 
attorney-general  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  x.  does  very  considerable  services 
to  his  college,  cclxvii.  present  at  a  remarkable  scene  at  Whitehall  soon 
after  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  xi,  xii.  loses  his  fellowship,  cclxvi. 
ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Galloway,  cclxviii.  the  story  of  his  being  curate 
to  Dr.  Wilkins  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry  confuted,  xii.  his 
first  sermon,  which  appeared  in  print,  preached  at  the  Morning-exercise 
at  Cripplegate,  ibid.  (vol.  x.  160.)  present  as  an  auditor  at  the  conference 
at  the  Savoy,  xii.  submits  to  the  act  of  uniformity,  ibid.  xiii.  his  great  im- 
-rprovements  in  the  arts  of  preaching,  xiii — xvi.  his  manner  of  studying 
divinity,  xiv.  joins  with  Dr.  Wilkins  in  the  perfecting  the  scheme  of  a 
real  character,  ibid,  never  able  to  commit  his  sermons  to  memory,  or  to 
preach  extempore,  xvi.  curate  to  Dr.  Thomas  Hacket,  at  Cheshunt,  ibid. 
preaches  his  sermon  on  the  advantages  of  an  early  piety,  in  1662,  ibid. 
chose  minister  of  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury,  but  declines  the  acceptance 
of  that  living,  ibid,  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Ketton,  in  Suffolk,  xviii, 
cclxviii.  chosen  preacher  of  Lincoln's-Inn,  xvii.  resigns  his  living  in 
Suffolk,  xviii.  appointed  Tuesday  lecturer  at  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  xix, 
cclxviii.  preaches  before  the  Lord-mayor  in  March  166|,  and  his  sermon 
printed,  xix,  cclxx.  his  zeal  against  irreligion  and  popery,  xx — xxii.  re 
duces  many  persons  to  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England,  ibid. 
publishes  his  Rule  of  Faith,  xxii.  encourages  Pool's  Synopsis,  xxiv. 
preaches  the  sermon  at  the  consecration  of  Dr.  Wilkins  to  the  bishoprick 
of  Chester,  xxv.  marries  Mrs.  Elizabeth  French,  that  Bishop's  daughter- 
in-law,  and  niece  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  ibid,  and  ccxli.  made  canon,  and 
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then  dean  of  Canterbury,  and  residentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  xxv,  xxyi.  rise  of 
his  friendship  with  Mr.  Sharp,  afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  xxvi, 
xxvii.  no  favourite  of  King  Charles  II.  xxiv.  an  answer  suggested  by 
him  to  Archbishop  Sheldon,  to  be  returned  to  that  King  upon  his  Ma 
jesty's  complaint  of  the  clergy's  preaching  against  popery,  xxviii.  mode 
ration  towards  the  dissenters,  xxi,  xxviii,  xxix.  joins  in  a  treaty  for  a 
comprehension  about  January  166|,  ibid,  his  letter  to  Mr.  Baxter  on  that 
subject,  xxix,  xxx.  the  account  of  the  rise  of  his  interest  with  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Orange  given  by  Mr.  Echard,  examined,  xxxiii,  xxxiv. 
publishes  Dr.  Barrow's  Treatise  of  the  pope's  supremacy,  xxxv,  xxxvi. 
his  letter  upon  the  death  of  his  brother  Joshua,  xxxvi.  succeeds  in  en 
deavours  to  serve  Mr.  George  Bull,  afterwards  bishop  of  St.  David's, 
by  procuring  him  a  prebend  of  Gloucester,  ibid,  preaches  before  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  5th  of  November,  1678,  xxxvii.  converts 
Charles,  earl  of  Shrewsbury  to  the  protestant  religion,  xxxviii.  his  letter 
to  that  earl,  ibid,  preaches  before  King  Charles  on  the  2d  of  April,  a 
sermon  on  Joshua  xxiv.  15,  xli.  that  sermon  contains  some  exceptionable 
passages,  ibid.  xlii.  animadverted  upon  by  several  writers,  xlii,  xlviii.  his 
remark  and  reflections  upon  the  repentance  and  death  of  John  Wilmot, 
earl  of  Rochester,  1,  li.  revises  Dr.  Burnet's  book  on  that  subject,  Hi. 
engaged  to  Mr.  Hezekiah  Burton  for  the  rectory  of  Barnes,  liii.  patro 
nizes  Lewis  deCompeigne  de  Veil,  a  learned  converted  Jew,  liv.  his  friend 
ship  with  Mr.  Nelson,  xlviii,  xlix.  his  regard  for  Mr.  Edmund  Halley, 
Ivi.  sends  Mr.  Halley  some  observations  on  the  comet,  of  Mr.  Hill  of 
Canterbury,  Iviii.  dissuades  Mr.  Nelson  from  purchasing  a  place  at  court, 
Ix,  Ixi.  approves  of  a  letter  of  Mons.  Claude,  Ix.  his  letter  to  Sir  Tho 
mas  Colepepper,  advising  him  to  marry,  Ixi.  loses  one  of  his  daughters 
by  death,  Ixii.  preaches  the  funeral  sermon  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gouge,  ibid- 
contributes  fifty  pounds  to  the  impression  of  Welch  Bibles,  Ixiv.  his  re 
marks  on  Mons.  Arnaud's  Apologie  pour  les  Catholiques,  Ixv.  thoughts 
on  prayer,  ibid.  Ixvi.  his  letter  to  Lady  Henrietta  Berkley,  ibid,  pub 
lishes  Dr.  Barrow's  sermons,  Ixxii.  preaches  the  funeral  sermon  on  Dr. 
Whichcot,  Ixxiii.  his  attendance  upon,  and  letter  to,  Lord  Russcl,  ibid, 
et  seq.  publishes  Dr.  Hezekiah  Burton's  Discourses,  Ixxxiii.  publishes 
his  Discourse  against  Transubstantiation,  Ixxxv.  and  another  against 
purgatory,  Ixxxvi.  his  zeal  for  the  persecuted  French  protestants,  Ixxxvii, 
Ixxxviii.  his  answer  to  Dr.  Beveridge,  who  objected  to  the  reading  of  a 
brief  for  the  French  refugees,  in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  Ixxxviii. 
his  letter  to  Lady  Russel  on  the  death  of  her  cousin,  ibid.  Ixxxix.  does 
justice  to  the  character  of  Mr.  William  Perm  the  quaker,  Ixxxix.  his 
tenderness  for  the  quakers,  xc.  loses  his  only  surviving  daughter  Mary, 
ibid,  seized  with  an  apoplectic  disorder,  ibid,  his  letter  to  Mr.  Nicholas 
Hunt,  xci.  preaches  before  Princess  Ann  of  Denmark  at  Tunbridge,  just 
before  the  Revolution,  xciii.  his  letter  to  Lady  Russel  from  Tunbridge, 
xciv.  supposed  to  be  employed  in  drawing  up  the  letter  sent  by  Prince 
George  of  Denmark  to  King  James  II.  ibid,  preaches  before  the  Prince 
of  Orange  at  St.  James's,  xcv.  and  a  thanksgiving  sermon  at  Lincoln's- 
Inn,  ibid,  believes  that  the  papists  were  concerned  in  the  fire  of  London, 
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xcvi.  uses  his  interest  in  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  xcvii.  and  of 
Dr.  Crew,  bishop  of  Durham,  xcviii.  persuades  the  Princess  of  Denmark 
not  to  oppose  the  settlement  of  the  crown  on  King  William  for  life,  c. 
appointed  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  King,  ibid,  desires  to  be  excused 
from  a  bishoprick,  ibid,  fixed  upon  by  the  King  for  the  see  of  Canterbury 
cviii,  cix.  made  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  cix.  desires  the  King  to  leave  the  design 
of  the  comprehension  to  an  ecclesiastical  commission  to  prepare  mat 
ters  for  the  convocation,  cxviii.  his  paper  concerning  the  concessions, 
which  he  thought  would  be  made  by  the  church  of  England,  cxx.  a 
member  of  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  ibid,  his  share  in  the  review  of 
the  Liturgy,  cxxv.  designed  for  prolocutor  of  the  convocation,  but  the 
election  carried  for  Dr.  Jane,  cxxxi.  the  King  communicates  to  him 
his  intention  of  making  him  archbishop,  cxliv,  cxlvii.  joint  executor  with 
Dr.  Sharp,  of  the  will  of  Alderman  Aske,  ciii.  his  sermon  concerning  the 
eternity  of  hell-torments,  cliv.  his  letter  to  Lady  Russel  upon  the  offer  of 
the  archbishoprick,  clviii,  clix.  his  Latin  letter  to  Professor  Spanheim, 
clxvii,  clxyiii.  nominated  to  the  archbishoprick  of  Canterbury,  clxx, 
clxxi.  his  Latin  letter  to  All-Souls  College,  clxxxiii.  his  letter  to  Lady 
Coventry,  ibid,  his  letter  to  the  primate  of  Ireland,  clxxiv.  attacked 
with  great  virulence  by  the  nonjuring  party,  clxxv.  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Nelson  upon  his  promotion  to  the  archbishoprick,  clxxv — clxxix.  pro 
cures  the  archbishoprick  of  York  for  Dr.  John  Sharp,  clxxx.  his  remarks 
concerning  a  public  compared  with  a  private  life,  elxxxiv — clxxxvi. 
engages  Bishop  Burnet  to  draw  up  his  Pastoral  Care,  clxxxvii.  forms 
some  resolutions  with  respect  to  himself,  cxc.  his  letter  to  Archbishop 
Sharp,  cxcii.  his  lelter  to  Lady  Russel  about  his  being  chosen  by  the 
Queen  to  be  godfather  to  a  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  ibid. 
cxciii.  dedication  to  him  of  Limborch's  History  of  the  Inquisition,  cxciv. 
has  a  great  regard  for  Mons.  Le  Clerc,  cxcvi,  cxcvii.  his  letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Portland  upon  the  battle  of  Landen,  cxcviii,  cxcix.  complains 
of  the  manner  of  drawing  up  the  Scots  bill  of  comprehension,  ibid,  vin 
dicated  from  the  calumny  of  having  advised  the  abolition  of  episcopacy 
in  Scotland,  cxcix,  cc.  mollifies  the  test  of  the  Scots  ministers,  cci,  ccii. 
letters  to  Lady  Russel,  cciii,  cciv.  a  pretended  comparison  between  him 
and  Archbishop  Sancroft,  ccv,  ccvi.  publishes  his  sermons  on  the  Divinity 
of  our  Saviour,  ccvi.  those  sermons  attacked  and  defended,  ccix,  cex. 
his  prayer  on  occasion  of  Lady  Russel's  being  couched  in  her  eyes,  coxiii. 
his  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  church,  ccxvi,  ccxvii.  his  patience  of  the 
ill- treatment  which  he  met  with,  ccxx,  ccxxi.  his  letter  to  Bishop  Bur- 
net  upon  returning  the  manuscript  of  the  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  ccxxi.  his  death,  ccxxii.  his  character,  cxxvii — cxxix,  cclxxvii 
— cclxxxvii.  his  letter  to  a  lady  who  scrupled  kneeling  at  the  Lord's 
supper,  ccxxix — ccxxxii.  a  sermon  of  his  not  published,  ccxxxiii.  his 
sermons  against  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome  attacked  by  a 
popish  writer,  ccxlii.  defended  by  Dr.  Lewis  Atterbury,  ccxliii.  his  ser 
mons  translated  into  French,  and  High  and  Low  Dutch,  ccxlvii,  ccxlviii. 
his  funeral  sermon  on  Dr.  John  Worthington  never  printed,  ccxlix. 
publishes  a  treatise  of  Mr.  Henry  Pendlebury  concerning  transubstan- 
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tiation,  ccl.  plaii  of  a  Latin  system  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  in 
tended  by  him,  ccli,  cclii.  designs  a  course  of  sermons  upon  the  chief 
articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  ccli.  forms  a  scheme  for  a  new  book  of 
homilies,  cclv.  his  moderation,  cclxxvii.  his  remark  on  Mr.  Dod well's 
book  on  Schism,  and  his  One  Priesthood,  One  Altar,  ibid,  his  character 
as  a  preacher,  cclxxxi,  cclxxxii.  his  notion  of  Christianity,  ibid,  unjustly 
abused,  cclxxxii.  his  person  described,  cclxxxv.  two  mistakes  of  his  in 
literature  corrected,  cclxxxviii,  cclxxxix.  no  Socinian,  cclxxxix.  his 
censure  of  Dr.  South's  manner  of  preaching,  ccxc.  his  citation  of  a 
passage  of  Cicero  defended,  ibid,  ccxci.  his  animadversion  on  a  passage 
in  Sir  Thomas  Brown's  Religio  Medici,  ccxcii.  his  defence  of  preaching 
morality,  xix. 

V. 

Yiel,  (Charles  Marie  de)  a  learned  converted  Jew,  liv. 
Viel,  (Lewis  de  Compeigne  de)  a  learned  converted  Jew,  liv. 
Vincent,  (Dr.)  senior-fellow  of  Clare-Hall ;  his  testimony  concerning 
Tillotson's  behaviour  there,  vii. 

W. 

Walker,  (George)  made  bishop  of  London  Derry,  cxlv.  account  of  him, 
ibid,  (note.) 

Waller,  (Emund)  the  poet,  solicits  the  provostship  of  Eton  College, 
Jix. 

Wallis  (Dr.  John)  complains  of  Dr.  South 's  speech  at  the  opening  of 
the  theatre  in  Oxford,  cxxix. 

Watson,  (Dr.  Thomas)  bishop  of  St.  David's,  his  character,  clxiv, 
clxv. 

Wharton,  (Henry)  his  manuscript  collection  gives  a  very  odious  picture 
of  King  James  II.'s  government,  xcv,  (note.) 

Whichcot,  (Dr.  Benjamin)  provost  of  King's  College  in  Cambridge,  iv. 
his  funeral  sermon  preached  by  Tillotson,  Ixxxiii. 

Winston  (William)  revives  the  question  concerning  the  eternity  of  hell 
torments,  clvi. 

Whitby  (Daniel)  publishes  his  Protestant  Reconciler,  which  gives  great 
offence,  Ixx,  Ixxi.  confutes  some  of  the  arguments  in  Tillotsoii's  sermon 
concerning  the  eternity  of  hell  torments,  civ. 

Whitefoot,  (John)  of  Norwich,  writes  a  discourse  on  the  eternity  of  hell 
torments,  cliv. 

Whitgift,  (Dr.  John)  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  did  honour  to  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  as  a  preacher,  xiv. 

Whittingham  (William)  holds  the  deanry  of  Durham,  though  he  had 
been  only  ordained  at  Geneva,  cxxii. 

Wilkins,  (Dr.  John)  bishop  of  Chester,  his  friendship  with  Tillotson, 
v.  his  character,  ibid,  assisted  by  Tillotson  in  his  real  character,  xv.  con 
secrated  bishop  of  Chester,  xxv.  marries  Robina,  sister  of  Oliver  Crom 
well,  ibid,  dies,  xxx,  leaves  his  papers  to  Tillotson,  ibid,  his  principles  of 
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natural  religion  published,  xxx.  his  sermons  published,  Ixviii.  he  is  in 
dicated  by  Tillotson  from  the  reflections  of  Anthony  Wood,  Ixix.  his  cha 
racter,  cclxix. 

William  III.  (King)  affected  with  the  death  of  Archbishop  Tillotson, 
ccxxxviii.  his  esteem  for  the  Archbishop,  ibid,  kindness  to  his  widow, 
ccxxxix. 

William  (Dr.  John)  Bishop  of  Chichestcr,  drew  up  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  cxxvi.  character  of  him  by 
Tillotson,  cxlix.  account  of  him,  cli,  clii.  vindicates  Archbishop  Tillot- 
son's  sermons  on  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour,  ccviil 

Wilmot,  ((John)  earl  of  Rochester ;  his  repentance  and  death,  1. 

Witton,  (Joshua)  rector  of  Thornhill,  in  Yorkshire,  one  of  the  godfathers 
of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  ii. 

Wood,  (Anthony)  his  reflections  upon  Bishop  Wilkins  answered  by 
Tillotson,  Ixix. 

Worthington,  (Dr.  John)  master  of  Jesus  College,  in  Cambridge, 
iv,  v.  his  character  by  Dr.  Tillotson,  ccxlix. 

Wotton,  (Dr.  William)  some  account  of  him,  ccxv,  ccxvi. 

Wright  (Abraham)  published  five  sermons  in  five  several  styles,  or 
ways  of  preaching,  xiv. 

Wynne  (William)  censures  a  passage  of  Tillotson's  funeral  sermon  on 
Mr.  Gouge,  Ixiv,  (note.)  remarks  upon  that  censure,  ibid. 


INDEX    II. 

Of  the  principal  Matters  contained  in  these  Ten  Volumes  of 
ARCHBISHOP  TILLOTSON's  Sermons. 


%*  The  Numerical  Letters  denote  the  Volumes,  the  Figures  the  Pages. 


A. 

ABOMINATION  of  desolation,  what  meant  by  it,  ix.  503. 

Abraham,  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  what  the  expression 
denotes,  ii.  322. 

Abraham's  religion,  the  antiquity  of  it,  ii.  468. 

Abraham,  the  excellency  of  his  faith,  and  obedience  in  offering  up  his 
son,  iv.  28.  the  reasonableness  of  it,  35.  objections  against  it  answered, 
Hid.  36—39. 

Abraham,  the  nature  and  reason  of  his  trial,  iv.  27. 

Abraham,  an  example  of  submission  and  obedience,  iv.  47 — 49. 

Abraham's  offering  up  his  son  a  type  of  Christ,  iv.  49. 

Abraham's  bosom,  why  paradise  so  called,  vi.  195. 

Absolution  of  the  priest,  how  far  available,  ix.  380 — 382.  the  papists' 
abuse  of  this  doctrine,  iv.  127.  vi.  184,  185.  vii.  312.  viii.  192. 

Adam,  the  first  and  second,  ii.  481,  482. 

Addition  of  any  thing  to  the  Christian  religion  as  necessary  to  salvation, 
the  evil  and  danger  of  it.  v.  1.  13, 14.  the  pretence  of  infallibility  no  war 
rant  for  this,  6.  the  church  of  Rome,  how  far  chargeable  with  this,  15—18. 
Christians  capable  o/judging  when  such  additions  are  made,  8. 

Adoptions  of  Christians,  what,  vi.  52,  53. 

Advocate,  Christ  our  advocate  in  heaven,  ix.  158 — 160.  how  this  is  a 
ground  of  comfort  to  Christians,  160—163. 

./Eons,  or  ages,  what  they  signify,  iii.  286. 

Afflictions,  how  to  be  borne,  ii.  77, 78.  why  sent,  i.  525,  526.  ii.  4, 5. 
whence,  ii.  516.  arguments  for  patience  under  them,  iv.  461,  462.  478. 
v.  62.  vi.  214,  215.  ix.  124,  125. 

Afflictions  of  good  men  no  argument  against  the  providence  of  God,  vi. 
445,  446. 

Afflictions,  their  end  and  usefulness,  vi.  451.  vii.  24, 135. 

Afflictions,  how  reconciled  with  the  goodness  of  God,  vii.  24,  25. 
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Age,  the  gospel  or  last,  i.  408- 

Age,  the  impiety  of  our,  v.  463.  vi.  42. 

Allurements  of  the  world,  iv.  115 — 123.  how  to  be  overcome,  ibid. 

Alphonsus,  his  blasphemous  speech  concerning  the  creation  of  the 
world,  vi.  433. 

Ambition,  the  temptation  of  it,  v.  54, 55.  118.  remedies  against  it,  ibid. 
how  resisted  by  our  Saviour,  viii.  254,  255. 

Amelius,  the  Platonist,  a  more  indifferent  judge  of  Scripture  than  the 
Arians  and  Socinians,  iii.  284. 

Anabaptists,  their  abuse  of  Christ's  commission  for  baptism,  vi.  144. 

Ananias  and  Sapphira,  the  severity  of  their  punishment  accounted  for, 
vii.  98. 

Angels  and  blessed  spirits,  their  joy  at  the  repentance  of  sinners,  ii.  155. 
their  knowledge  of  human  affairs,  163.  their  appearances,  342.  why  our 
Saviour  did  not  assume  their  nature,  343. 

Angels  or  demons,  iii.  364,  365. 

Angels,  their  existence,  iv.  379.  their  nature,  380 — 382.  the  several  or 
ders  of  them,  382.  their  office  and  employment,  383 — 386. 

Angels,  good,  their  special  office  towards  good  men,  iv.  387,  388,  392. 

Angels,  the  worship  of  them  forbidden,  iv.  312,  313.  332—336.  the 
practice  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  this  matter,  399, 400. 

Angels,  the  doctrine  of  guardian  angels,  iv.  386. 

Angels,  present  at  our  devotions,  iv.  391,392. 

Angels,  "  Say  not  before  the  angel  that  it  was  error/'  (Eccles.  v.  6.) 
explained,  iv.  390,  391.  the  woman  to  have  "  a  veil  over  her  head  be 
cause  of  the  angels,"  (1  Cor.  ix.  10.)  explained,  391.  Michael  the  arch 
angel  disputing  about  the  body  of  Moses/'  (Jude  ver.  9.)  explained,  392, 
393. 

Angels,  the  divinity  of  their  ministry,  iv.  394,  395.  God's  goodness, 
396,  397. 

Angels,  good,  how  to  be  imitated  by  men,  iv.  400, 401. 

Anger,  the  folly  and  sin  of  it,  427. 

Anthropomorphites,  their  error,  vii.  180. 

Antichrist,  the  character  of  him,  iv.  481 — 484. 

Antinomian  doctrine  disproved,  v.  335 — 338. 

Antiquity,  the  vanity  of  the  pretences  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  it,  ii. 
538. 

Antoninus,  an  excellent  saying  of  his  about  the  consideration  of  our 
ways,  ii.  100. 

Anxiety,  about  worldly  things,  remedies  against  it,  vi.  440,  441.  the 
vanity  and  folly  of  it,  456. 

Apollinaris  and  his  followers,  their  heresies  concerning  our  blessed  Sa 
viour,  iii.  282.  345. 

Apostacy,  the  nature  of  that  sin,  ii.  185, 186.  iv.  203.  the  degrees  of  it, 
203.  the  heinousness  of  it,  210.  the  danger  of  it,  210—213.  vi.  77—82.  an, 
exhortation  against  it,  iv.  214 — 217. 

Apostacy  from  the  reformed  religion,  the  danger  of  it,  iv.  214.  vi.  88, 
89, 


Apostacy  of  the  churcli  of  Home,  iv.  207. 

Apostles,  the  import  and  design  of  their  commission,  vi.  137.  how  far 
it  was  limited,  146—148. 

Apostles,  Christ's  promise — to  be  with  them  "  always,  even  to  the  end 
of  the  world,"  the  meaning  of  it,  vi.  147.  this  promise  cleared  from  the 
interpretation  of  enthusiasts  and  papists,  150 — 153.  no  warrant  for  in 
fallibility,  154,  155.  the  conditions  of  this  promise  to  the  pastors  of  Christ's 
church,  158,  159.  the  danger  of  not  performing  them,  ibid. 

Apostles,  credible  witnesses,  why,  ix.  545,  546.  their  testimony,  how 
sufficient  for  belief,  547.  what  assurance  after-ages  have  of  it,  ibid.  548 — 
555. 

Apostles,   the  practice  of  our  church  in  commemorating  them  vindi 
cated,  iv.  414.  abuse  of  it  in  the  church  of  Rome,  415. 
Apostles,  their  example  to  be  imitated,  iv.  417. 
Apotheosis,  or  canonization  among  the  heathen,  iii.  364. 
Appearance  of  Christ  after  his  resurrection,  viii.  308,  309.  313—315. 
his  first  appearance  to  the  women,  why  not  taken  notice  of  by  St.  Paul, 
310.  his  appearance  to  the  five  hundred  brethren,  a  difficulty  about  it 
cleared,  311,  312.  his  appearing  to  James,  why  mentioned  by  St.  Paul 
only,  312,  313.  why  he  appeared  to  his  followers  only,  and  not  to  the  un 
believing  Jews,  315 — 317. 
Arguments,  how  to  be  used,  i.  314,  315.  321. 

Ariaus,  on  what  texts  of  Scripture  they  ground  their  error  of  Christ's 
being  a  mere  creature,  iii.  295.  their  heresy,  and  that  of  the  Socinians, 
confuted,  ibid.  296,  297. 

Arian  heresy,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  Christian  world  fell  into  it, 
x.  337. 

Aristotelian  atheist,  i.  331. 

Aristotle,  the  first  who  asserted  the  eternity  of  the  world,  i.  335.  v.  165. 
vii.  165.  ix.  273,  274.  his  error  fully  confuted,  i.  336—338. 
Armies,  how  employed  by  the  Romans  in  time  of  peace,  iv.  296. 
Arnauld,  his  methods  of  demonstrating  doctrines  rejected,  ii.  434.  his 
absurdities  concerning  transubstantiation,  ibid.  451. 

Arts  and  learning,  their  original  and  benefit  to  mankind,  i.  340. 
Ascension  of  Christ,  the  circumstances  preceding  it,  viii.  360.  the  cir 
cumstances  of  it  accounted  for,  361 — o67.  the  benefits  of  it,  368 — 370. 
how  a  confirmation  of  our  faith,  370.  ix.  473,  474,  et.  seq.  what  ground 
of  comfort  to  Christians,  viii.  373.  what  influence  it  ought  to  have  upon 
us,  ibid.  374.  its  effects,  iv.  359—362. 

Asia  and  Africa,  the  defection  of  the  Christians  there,  x.  341. 
Assemblies,  the  danger  of  forsaking  the  public  assemblies,  iv.  205. 
Assistance  of  our  duty  to  be  asked  of  God,  viii.  443,  444.  this  more 
fully  discovered  by  the  gospel,  ix.  558. 

Assurance  of  our  spiritual  conditiona  how  to  be  attained,  ii.  131 — 140. 
Astrology,  the  vanity  of  it,  vi.  400. 

Atheism,  the  kinds  of  it,  i.  33U — 332.  the  unreasonableness,  danger,  and 
folly  of  it,  and  especially  of  speculative  atheism,  369—371,  385—388, 
400,  401.  ii.  66,  67.  v.  165.  vi.  335.  vii.  36.  ix.  273.  its  progress  and 
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power,  i.  421.  destructive  of  human  society,  ii.  456.  the  incivility  of  it, 
i.  398.  when  confined  to  Italy,  420,  421.  by  whom  chiefly  promoted,  ix. 
C23.  x.  4—6. 

Atheists,  their  great  danger  if  their  opinions  prove  false,  i.  399 — 401. 
their  misery  here  and  hereafter,  ibid,  their  vain  opinions  when  clearly 
discovered,  iii.  21G.  the  fallacy  of  their  arguments,  vii.  111.  their  par 
tiality,  ix.  602. 

Atoms,  Epicurus,  his  theory,  of  the  formation  of  the  world  from  their 
fortuitous  concourse,  examined  and  confuted,  i.  345,  346.  375. 

Attributes  of  God,  iii.  234.  vi.  284,  285.  the  happiness  arising  from  a 
firm  belief  of  them,  iii.  235 — 240.  rules  for  regulating  our  opinions  con 
cerning  them,  vi.  291 — 294. 

Attrition,  what,  iv.  127. 

Augustine,  St.  traditional  truths>  how  carefully  delivered  by  him,  x. 
440. 

Auricular  confession,  not  of  absolute  necessity,  vii.  285.  the  doc 
trine  of  the  church  of  Koine  herein,  ibid,  their  design  in  this  doctrine,  vi. 
265. 

Augustine,  the  monk,  his  character,  and  an  account  of  his  pretended 
planting  the  gospel  in  England,  ix.  8. 

B. 

Babylon,  modern  and  mystical,  iii.  245. 

Babylon  the  great,  Rome  papal,  iii.  479 — 484. 

Baptism,  the  engagements  therein,  i.  493 — 495.  499,  500.  infant  bap 
tism  to  be  administered  at  church  if  possible,  iii.  492,  493.  whereon  the 
benefit  of  that  holy  sacrament  depends,  ii.  438.  how  it  succeeded  circum 
cision,  v.  362.  why  "ailed  illumination,  viii.  467.  Holy  Spirit,  how  con 
ferred  in  it,  436, 437.  the  sin  and  folly  of  neglecting  it,  458. 

JBaptism,  the  office  of,  some  objections  against  it  answered,  viii.  437. 

Baptism,  "  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism,"  what  meant  by  this  ex 
pression,  viii.  345.  Vide  vi.  142,  143.  **  Baptizing  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  with  fire,"  what  meant  by  this  expression,  viii.  381. 

Basilidcs,  his  heresies,  iii.  285. 

Beast  with  ten  horns,  in  the  Revelations,  what  meant  by  it,  iv.  481, 
482. 

Becanus,  his  notion  concerning  Divine  revelation,  the  absurdity  of  it, 
ix.  206. 

Becket,  Thomas,  his  saintship,  iv.  424,  425.  ix.  9. 

Belief,  and  believers,  of  what  comprehensive  signification  these  terms 
are  in  Scripiure,  i.  319. 

Belief,  in  religion,  the  proper  grounds  of  it,  ii.  273 — 276. 

Belief,  nothing  that  implies  a  contradiction,  the  object  of  our  belief, 
iv.  41.  Yide  Faith. 

Belief,  saving,  how  the  gift  of  God,  vi.  251, 252. 

Belief,  a  persuasive  to  live  answerably  to  it,  ix.  341.  the  danger  of  the 
contrary,  345, 346. 
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Believing,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  what  it  includes, 
ix.  295.  this  proved  to  be  Christian  faith,  300—303. 

Bellartninc,  his  errors  about  transubstantiation,  ii.  430,  431.  his  two 
goodly  marks  of  the  true  church,  universality  and  splendour,  465,  466. 

Berengarius,  his  recantation  of  the  error  of  transubstantiation,  ii.  432. 

Bertram,  or  Katramus,  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  opposed  by 
him,  ii.  435. 

Bishop  of  Rome.     Vide  church  of  Rome. 

Blasphemous  thoughts,  how  mistaken  sometimes,  ii.  287. 

Blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  what,  i.  175 — 177. 

Blessed,  "  More  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive;"  this  saying  of  our  Sa 
viour  considered,  ix.  80. 

Blessedness  of  our  future  state,  vii.  365.  wherein  it  consists,  iv.  460, 
461.  vii.  387.  viii.  139,140. 

Blessing,  our  Saviour's  blessing  to  his  disciples,  viii.  362. 

Blood  of  Christ,  whence  called  "  the  blood  of  the  covenant,"  iii.  397, 
398. 

Body,  how  raised  up  at  the  last  day,  vii.  389.  viii.  142 — 144. 

Bonaventure's  corruption  of  Isaiah  Ixiii.  3.  ix.  339. 

Books,  pious,  the  charity  of  giving  them,  ii.  345. 

Brute  animals,  the  common  notion  of  their  souls,  vii.  565,  566.  what 
probably  becomes  of  them  after  death,  566 — 568.  the  difference  between 
the  souls  of  men  and  beasts,  ibid. 

C. 

Cabbala  of  the  Jews  called  Gematry,  x.  391. 

Cabbala,  or  oral  tradition  of  the  Jews,  ibid. 

Caesar,  (Julius)  a  remark  of  his,  iii.  1 10. 

Cain  and  Abel's  sacrifice  considered,  ii.  328. 

Calamities,  the  great  calamities  that  have  befallen  mankind,  how  con 
sistent  with  the  goodness  of  God,  vii.  30 — 34. 

Calling,  diligence  of  it,  apart  of  religion,  v.  260.  viii.  114,  115.  our  ob 
ligation  to  it,  ix.  66,  67.  none  exempted  from  some  calling,  68.  the  duty 
of  those  of  a  high  calling,  66,  67. 

Canaan,  land  of,  a  type  of  heaven,  iii.  85.  woman  of  Canaan's  faith, 
why  commended  by  Christ,  iv.  44. 

Canaanites,  their  extirpation,  the  severity  of  it  accounted  for,  vii.  33. 

Capacity,  that  God  requires  nothing  above  our  capacity,  iv.  78. 

Care  of  our  souls  the  one  thing  needful,  iii.  55 — 75. 

Cares,  what  it  is  to  cast  them  upon  God,  vi.  438.  motives  to  it,  44Q. 
about  this  life,  in  what  sense  forbidden  by  our  Saviour,  v.  69. 

Carpocjrates,  his  heretical  denial  of  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour,  iii.  285. 
vii.  75. 

Casaubon  (Dr.)  vindicated  from  cavils,  x.  423. 

Casuists  of  the  church  of  Rome,  their  looseness,  v.  48,  49.  240.  Sir 
Thomas  Move's  censure  of  them,  v.  49. 
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Catechism,  Komisb,  set  forth  by  the  council  of  Trent,  what  it  teacfie* 
of  oral  tradition,  x.  410. 

Catechising,  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  it,  iii.  514,  515.  bad  ef 
fects  of  the  neglect  of  it,  514. 

Caution  in  our  behaviour,  iv.  276. 

Censors  of  Hectriiies  at  Rome,  x.  414. 

Censures,  how  good  men  may  be  supported  under  them,  viii.  82. 

Censuring  of  others,  the  sin  of  it,  ii.  161.  arguments  against  it,  viii- 
82. 

Centurion's  faith,  why  commended  by  Christ,  iv.  43. 

Ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  religion,  ii.  486.  of  the  church  of  England, 
ibid,  of  the  church  of  Rome,  their  number  and  vanity,  iii.  451,  452. 

Ceremonies,  external,  their  indiflerency,  vii.  183.  how  much  relied  on 
by  the  church  of  Rome,  185.  why  commanded  to  the  Jews,  186.  how  far 
complied  with  by  our  Saviour,  viii.  246. 

Cerinthus,  his  heresy,  iii.  285. 

Certainty,  wherein  it  consists,  viii.  246.  absurdity  of  the  church  of 
Rome  in  this  point,  ibid. 

Chaldean  philosophy,  the  antiquity  of  it,  iii.  286. 

Chance,  that  the  world  could  not  be  made  by  chance,  i.  346 — 348.  hu 
man  affairs  not  subject  to  it,  iii.  105.  miserable  state  of  human  nature  on 
the  supposition  of  no  other  superior  being  besides  chance,  115,  116. 

Changes,  or  revolutions,  that  preceded  the  coming  of  Christ,  iv.  295, 
296.  providence  of  God  remarkable  in  them,  ibid. 

Changes  in  religion,  why  so  hard  to  be  brought  about,  vi.  2,  3. 

Character  of  a  good  and  bad  man,  ii.  123 — 150. 

Charity,  an  essential  mark  of  the  true  church,  ii.  54. 

Charity,  want  of,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  ii.  165,  166. 

Charity,  the  abuse  of  it,  ii.  198, 199.  profit  of  it  in  this  life.  213.  nature 
of  it,  237,  238.  vi.  537. 

Charity  to  our  neighbour,  iii.  121.  the  promises  made  to  it,  ii.  333, 
334. 

Charity  to  the  poor,  iii.  65,  121.  to  be  joined  with  religious  fasting, 
192.  directions  for  it,  and  the  benefits  of  it,  i.  435,  436.  ii.  344. 

Charity  to  the  souls  of  men,  how  to  be  exercised,  ii.  191, 192. 

Charity,  whence  to  be  learned,  iii.  408. 

Charity,  difference  between  concessions  of  charity  and  necessity,  ii. 
471. 

Charity,  in  what  sense  a  new  commandment,  ii.  237.  the  degrees  and 
measures  of  it,  238.  the  obligations  to  it,  239. 

Charity  of  the  primitive  Christians,  ii.  244.  vi.  30,31. 

Charity  to  the  poor,  the  wisdom  of  it,  iv.  475,  476,  564.  v.  123,124.  mo 
tives  to  it,  v.  143.  247,  248,  249.  294,  295.  317.  vi.  203,  et  seq.  553—555. 
vii.  280.  viii.  114.  ix.  61,  82,etseq.x.  52.  men's  pretences  against  it  an 
swered,  v.  125—127.  vi.  209. 

Charity  to  our  persecuted  brethren,  iii.  30.  566.  iv.  121,  122.  v.  248, 
v.548.vii.319.  ix.  583,584. 
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Charity,  the  extent  ofit,  vi.  541—649.  excellency  of  that  virtue,  539— 
511.  degrees  and  measures  ofit,  ii.  238,  239.  vi.  549 — 552.  pleasure  ofit, 
553.  advantage  of  it  in  this  world,  554 — 556.  reward  ofit  in  the  next, 
557.  ix.  91,  92. 

Charity,  rules  for  bestowing  it,  vi.  542 — 547.  a  persuasive  to  persever 
ance  in  it,  ii.  237—239.  vi.  550,  551. 

Charity  of  Christ  a  pattern  for  our  imitation,  viii.  243.  ix.  93—95. 

Charity,  the  want  ofit.     Vide  Uncharitableness. 

Charity,  the  neglect  of  it,  in  what  cases  most  heinous,  vi.  191, 192. 

Charles  the  Second,  his  restoration,  vi.  532,  et  seq.  viii.  359.  376. 

Chastity,  necessary  to  a  Christian,  i.  413,  414.  iii.  502. 

Child  of  God,  the  marks  of,  vi.  316. 

Children,  that  it  is  the  duty  and  interest  of  parents  to  be  careful  of  their 
education,  iii.  464,  etseq. 

Children,  their  tempers  to  be  studied,  in  order  to  their  education,  iii. 
517.  persuasives  to  the  pious  education  of  them,  541 — 551. 

Children  of  Abraham,  who,  ii.  125.  of  the  devil,  ibid,  of  God,  ibid. 

Children  not  fit  for  the  examination  of  religion,  iv.  76.  how  far  this  al 
lowed  by  the  law  of  France,  ibid.  77. 

Children  of  this  world,  and  of  the  light,  who,  vi.260,  261. 

Children  of  this  world,  in  what  respects  wiser  than  the  children  of 
light,  vi.  233—269.  this  accounted  for,  271— 275.  inferences  from  thence, 
275—282. 

Chiliasts  in  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr,  their  opinion  held  by  all  ortho 
dox  Christians,  x.  397. 

Chillingworth,  of  his  writings,  i.  ccxcvii.  why  called  a  Socinian,  ix. 
271. 

Chinese,  their  account  of  years  not  hard  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  i.  337. 

Choice,  what  place  it  ought  to  have  in  religionjjii.  444. 

Christ,  that  he  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  Justin  Martyr's 
explication  of  this,  iii.  290.  his  incarnation,  the  nature  and  manner 
thereof  according  to  Scripture,  339 — 381.  objections  against  it  answered, 
350—353. 

Chirst,  his  Divine  and  human  nature,  iii.  344 — 346,  389 — 391.  his  Di 
vinity  proved  from  Scripture  by  the  most  ancient  fathers,  expressly  as 
serted  in  Scripture. 

Christ,  "  the  first-born  of  every  creature,"  (Coloss.  i.  15.)  iii.  292,  293. 
Socinus,  his  interpretation  of  these  words  rejected,  ibid. 

Christ,  his  existence  before  his  incarnation  proved  from  sundry  texts  of 
Scripture,  iii.  317,  318. 

Christ,  his  unspotted  innocence  and  perfect  obedience,  iii.  387.  his 
incarnation,  to  what  duties  the  consideration  of  it  ought  to  lead  us,  376 
— 381.  the  benefits  of  it,  ibid,  our  only  Mediator,  inferences  from  that 
consideration,  ibid. 

Christ,  his  humility,  iii.  348,  349.  his  sufferings,  ii.  197.  his  sacrifice, 
exceptions  against  it  answered,  iii.  403, 404. 
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Christ,  the  inestimable  benefits  gained  by  him  to  mankind,  ii.  189,  et 
seq. 

Christ,  his  example,  the  imitation  of  it  recommended,  i.  490,  491.  ii. 
203. 

Christ,  the  lateness  of  his  appearance  accounted  for,  vi.  11,  12.  how 
men  saved  by  him  before  his  coming,  13. 

Christ,  as  a  man,  how  called  the  Son  of  God,  vi.  50.  his  unlimited  au 
thority,  137,  138.  his  offices,  465,  466. 

Christ,  his  humiliation,  how  fitted  to  the  work  of  redemption,  vi.  466. 
the  several  parts  of  it,  465. 

Christ,  the  case  of  such  who  never  heard  of  him,  v.  492—494.  the  un 
reasonableness  of  men's  prejudices  against  him,  571.  ix.  604. 

Christ,  his  extraction  vindicated  from  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  v. 
572.  viii.  604.  the  meanness  of  his  outward  condition  considered,  v.  575. 
v.  8.  his  miracles  cleared  from  the  exceptions  of  the  Jews,  v.  575,  576. 
ix.  477.  the  freedom  of  his  conversation  vindicated,  v.  576. 

Christ  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  profaning  the  sabbath,  v.  577,578. 
ix.  608.  an  answer  to  the  objection  made  by  the  Jews,  that  none  of  the 
rulers  believed  on  him,  v.  578.  ix.  606,  607. 

Christ,  that  his  doctrine  superseded  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  no  just 
objection  against  it,  v.  578,  579. 

Christ,  his  commission  to  the  apostles,  the  import  of  it,  vi.  137,  et  seq. 
Vide  apostles.  St.  Francis's  mistake  about  it,  ibid. 

Christ's  coming,  what  meant  by  it  in  Scripture,  viii.  100,  101. 

Christ,  in  what  sense  called  "  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept/'  and 
"  the  first-begotten  from  the  dead,"  viii.  138. 

Christ,  his  Divine  authority  how  evidenced  to  those  that  heard  him, 
ix.  435,  et  seq.  how  evidenced  to  those  that  heard  his  doctrine  from  the 
apostles,  544,  545.  how  evidenced  to  after-ages,  551. 

Christ,  false  Christs  foretold  by  our  Saviour,  ix.  493,  512.  this  pre 
diction  considered  and  defended  against  the  objections  of  atheists,  540, 
541. 

Christ,  proofs  of  his  prophetic  spirit,  ix.  483,  499,  et  seq. 

Christ  and  his  doctrine,  why  called  Light,  ix.  469. 

Christ,  his  mediation,  iv.  70,  et  seq.     Vide  Mediator. 

Christ,  his  humility,  v.  564,  565.  viii.  241.  his  charity,  244,  245.  his 
peaceable  temper,  246.  his  contempt  of  the  world,  242.  the  humanity  of 
his  behaviour,  263.  his  patience,  268,  269.  how  far  in  these  virtues  a  pat 
tern  for  our  imitation,  231,  et  seq. 

Christ,  his  sufferings.     Vide  Sufferings. 

Christ,  encouragements  to  suffer  for  him,  iv.  435—446.  the  danger  of 
denying  him  for  fear  it,  iv.  447 — 452. 

Christ,  his  gospel  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  world,  ix.  592, 
593. 

Christ,  how  the  Author  of  eternal  salvation.    Vide  Salvation. 

Christians  in  Asia  and  Africa,  account  of  their  defection,  x. 

Christian  religion,  the  excellency  of  it,  i.  444,  et  seq.  ii.  159,  160. 
218. 
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Christianity,  the  clearness  and  perfection  of  its  law,  i.  444,  445.461, 
462.  491-  ii.  337,  338. 

Christians,  why  called  the  children  of  God,  vi.  52,  53.  their  obligations 
to  holiness,  iv.  303—305.  the  aggravation  of  their  sins,  304.  v.  292,  293. 
vi.  84.  vii.  516,  517.  viii.  13,  14.  414.  ix.  401. 

Christian,  the  marks  of  a  true  Christian,  viii.  481 — 483- 

Christians,  how  the  like  means  of  salvation  to  them  as  to  the  Jews,  x. 
39.  the  season  of  their  continuance  uncertain,  40,  41.  our  duty  of  im 
proving  them,  42.  the  danger  of  the  neglect  of  this,  43 — 45. 

Christians,  their  degeneracy,  v.  207,  208. 

Christian,  the  character  of  a  speculative,  a  formal,  and  an  hypocritical 
Christian,  v.  483,  484. 

Christians,  wicked,  their  lives  how  a  reproach  to  Christianity,  vi.  42, 
43.  this  argument  enforced,  44 — 47. 

Christian,  what  it  is  to  die  a  true  Christian,  iv.  458.  viii.  136. 

Christian  religion,  the  sin  and  danger  of  adding  to  it.  Vide  Addison. 
the  design  of  it,  vi.  4.  viii.  563 — 566.  the  clear  evidence  of  the  truth  of  it, 
iv.  372— 374.  v.  559.  vi.  16,  17.  viii.  214.  ix.  357.  367.433.  this  a  re 
proach  to  wicked  Christians,  369.  want  of  demonstration  to  confirm  it, 
no  objection  to  the  truth  of  it,  vi.  7.  its  excellency  and  advantages  above 
all  others,  iv.  370.  vii.  252.  ix.  44.  401.  595.  the  danger  of  rejecting  it, 
598 — 600.  a  persuasive  to  the  firm  belief  of  it,  vi.  47. 

Christian  religion,  its  innovation  considered,  vi.  1.  the  simplicity  of  it 
vindicated  from  the  exceptions  of  the  gentiles,  6,  8.  the  prejudices  of  the 
present  age  against  it  considered,  10,  11,  12. 

Christian  religion,  its  doctrines  authentically  transmitted  down  to  us, 
ix.  551 — 553.  its  effects  upon  mankind  an  evidence  of  its  Divinity, 
vi.  30 — 32.  ix.  552.  the  danger  of  not  living  up  to  its  precepts,  564  — 
566. 

Christianity,  how  it  fulfilled  the  law  of  Moses,  578,  579.  its  tetidcnry 
to  advance  the  practice  of  holiness,  344 — 347.  \i.  30 — 32.  viii.  564 — 566. 
the  powerfulness  of  its  motives,  vi.  39.  ix.  417,  418.  the  reasonableness 
of  it,  347,  348.371.  485.  the  difficulty  of  converting  infidel  nations,  viiL 
322,  323.  393,  394. 

Christianity,  how  well  attested  by  miracles,  iii.  481. 

Christianity,  the  restraints  it  lays  upon  us  no  objection  against  it,  vi. 
19,20.  divisions  among  Christians  no  objection  against  it,  27 — 29.  wicked 
lives  of  Christians  no  objection  against  it,  29 — 31. 

Christianity,  the  belief  of  it  how  a  remedy  against  worldly  trouble,  ix. 
129,  how  valuable  upon  that  account,  168,  169. 

Christianity,  its  effects  upon  the  lives  of  the  primitive  Christians,  v. 
207,  208.  vi.  31.  the  want  of  those  effects  now  accounted  for,  iv.  375, 
376.  vi.  36.  ix.  554.  the  good  effects  it  still  has  upon  mankind,  vi.  37,  38. 

Christmas,  how  to  be  celebrated,  iv.  306,  307.  ix.  580—584. 

Chronology  of  the  Scriptures,  how  reconcilable  with  the  Chaldean, 
Egyptian,  and  Chinese,  i.  337. 

Churches,  building  or  endowing  them  a  noble  charity,  ii.  194. 


Church  of  Rome,  separation  from  it  defended,  iii.  456.  et  seq.  the  hazard 
of  salvation  in  it,  i'i.37,elseq.  itsuncharitableness,  279. 

Church  of  Rome,  her  infallibility  proved,  by  the  papists,  from  Scrip 
ture,  and  the  truth  of  Scripture  proved  from  the  infallibility  of  the  church, 
x.  413.  her  universality,  ii.  464.  her  share  of  charity  less  than  that  of  any 
other  church,  548.  her  pretence  of  being  the  only  true,  infallible  church, 
considered,  v.  42 — 45. 

Church,  the  western  church,  when  most  erroneous  and  ignorant,  x. 
366. 

Church,  Christ's  promise  to  the  pastors  of  the  church,  vi.  147 — 151. 
the  conditions  of  it,  159,  160. 

Church,  ho^v  far  being  members  of  the  true  church  will  avail  to  salva 
tion,  vi.  184— 185. 

Church  of  Christ,  how  protected,  \iii.  372.  ix.  163.  the  peace  of  it  how 
zealously  to  be  endeavoured,  ix.  44. 
Church,  its  ancient  discipline,  v.  89,  90. 

Circumcision,  not  necessary  under  the  gospel,  v.  362.  why  submitted 
to  by  Christ,  ibid. 

Civility,  motives  to  it,  vi.  198. 

Cloud,  Christ  taken  up  in  a  cloud,  what  represented  by  it,  viii.  364, 
365. 

Commandment,  the  meaning  of  the  tenth  commandment,  v.  76 — 80. 
the  second,  why  left  out  of  the  popish  catechisms,  iii.  576.  iv.  172. 
Commentators  on  the  Scriptures,  how  to  be  considered,  x.  397. 
Communication,  the  evil  of  corrupt  communciation.     Vide  Discourse. 
Communion,  a  persuasive  to  frequent  communion,  ii.  374 — 406. 
Communion  in  one  kind,  ii.  47.  iv.  103.  iii.  491. 

Conception,  how  Christ  called  the  Son  of  God  upon  account  of  his  con 
ception,  v.  50,  51. 

Conditions  of  the  gospel,  the  possibility  of  performing  them,  vi.  114, 
115. 

Confession  of  sin,  what  it  implies,  vii.  261,  281.  how  far  necessary, 
282. 

Confession  to  God,  the  nature  and  necessity  of  it,  vii.  271—273.  281. 
how  far  available,  vii.  273.  398.  an  exhortation  to  it,  277—279. 

Confession  to  men,  in  what  cases  necessary,  vii.  261.  269.  284.  how  en 
couraged  among  protestants,  270.  how  abused  by  the  papists,  285. 

Confession  to  the  priest,  as  practised  by  the  church  of  Rome,  vii.  24, 
26.  their  arguments  for  it  examined,  262,  263.  not  of  Divine  institution, 
ibid,  its  antiquity  considered,  266.  universality  considered,  267.  the  mis 
chiefs  of  it,  268. 

Confession,  auricular.     Vide  Auricular. 

Confidence  in  ourselves,  cautions  against  it,  v.  245,  246.  vi.  83.  viii. 
352,  353. 

Confidence,  the  danger  of  a  groundless  confidence  in  God's  goodness, 
vii.  39—41. 

Confirmation,  the  great  use  of  it,  iii.  517. 
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Conformity  to  Christ  in  his  resurrection,  what,  vi.  50,  51. 
Conscience,  peace  of,  how  to  be  preserved,  i.  328.  misery  of  a  guilty 
329.  99.  332.505.  509,  510.  iii.  161,  162.  240.  vii.  358. 
Conscience,  to  be  reverenced,  iii.  166,  167. 
Conscience,  the  notion  of  it,  iii.  151, 152. 
Conscience,  void  of  offence,  iii.  148,  et  seq. 

Conscience,  the  danger  and  mischief  of  a  misguided,  iii.  153,  154.  iv. 
S13,  514.  524.  525. 

Conscience,  the  comforts  of  a  good,  iii.  165, 166.  iv.  283,  284. 
Conscience,  how  far  we  are  obliged  to  act  according  to,  iv.  513,  514. 
how  far  a  misguided  conscience  extenuates  a  crime,  510.  525.  the  neces 
sity  of  informing  it  aright,  530. 

Consent,  the  general,  of  mankind  about  good  and  evil,  v.  287.  this,  one 
direction  to  our  duty,  ibid.  288. 

Consideration,  the  proper  act  of  reasonable  creatures,  ii.  97.  the  nature 
and  benefit  of  it,  83,  et  seq. 

Consideration,  necessary  in  religion,  i.  380.  some  arguments  to,  ii. 
99,100—102.  the  advantage  of,  iii.  23.  a  remarkable  story  to  this  pur 
pose,  496.  the  want  of  it  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  men's  ruin,  iv. 
70.  vii.  497.  motives  to,  iv.  198.  vii.  494—496.  viii.  53,  54. 

Consideration,  the  wisdom  of  considering  our  latter  end,  iv.  270.  how 
a  means  to  prevent  mischiefs,  vii.  495,  496. 

Constancy  in  the  profession  of  our  faith,  in  what  case  our  duty,  iv. 
73—182. 

Constancy  in  the  true  religion  recommended,  iv.  47.  vi.  90.  against  the 
confidence  of  men,  ir.  95.  against  the  allurements  of  the  world,  116. 
against  the  terrors  of  it,  119 — 123.  against  vain  promises  of  a  more  cer 
tain  way  of  salvation,  126.  against  the  cunning  arts  of  busy  seducers, 
128, 129. 

Constancy,  how  necessary  in  our  Christian  course,  vi.  170. 
Constancy  of  the  primitive  Christians,  iv.  366,  367. 
Contentment,  how  acquired,  i.  430 — 432.  457.  472.  ii.  69.  a  remedy 
against  covetousness,  v.  121.  our  Saviour  an  eminent  example  of,  viii. 
266.  motives  to,  vii.  46.  viii.  223,  224.  266,  267. 

Contingencies,  future,  foreknown  to  God,  vi.  376,  377.  objections 
against  this  doctrine  answered,  381 — 386. 

Contradictions,  not  objects  of  our  faith,  iv.  44 — 46. 
Contrition,  the  nature  of,  vii.  300. 

Controversies  in  religion,  how  to  be  handled,  ii.  203,  204.  iii.  440.  who 
the  proper  judges  of  them,  ii.  264.  indecent  warmth  in  them,  what  it  be 
trays,  iii.  310,  311.  necessity  of  an  infallible  judge  for  the  decision  of  them, 
v.  5 1.57,  58. 

Controversies  of  the  church  of  Rome,  v.  55 — 57. 
Conversation,  what  sort  proper  before  children,  iii.  531. 
Conversation,  civil,  rules  for,  ii.  267 — 270. 
Conversation,  heavenly,  the  happiness  thereof,  i.  508 — 531. 
Conversation,  ordinary,  the  baseness  and  corruption  of  it,  iv.   16. 
262. 
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Conversion,  how  wrought,  ii.  94,  el  seq.  in  what  sense  called  a  new 
creation,  v.  363,  364.  not  always  effected  by  irresistible  grace,  371,  372. 
men  not  merely  passive  in  it,  378.  this  doctrine  cleared  from  Pelagianism, 
382.  the  ill  consequence  of  the  contrary  opinion,  380,  381.  388—391. 
Vide  Regeneration. 

Conversion,  how  the  grace  of  God  operates  in  the  conversion  of  a  sin 
ner,  v.  392,  393.  399,  400.  414,  415.  the  several  opinions  about  it  con 
sidered,  393—397. 

Corruption  of  the  best  things  the  worst,  iv.  527. 

Covenant  of  the  gospel,  what,  i.  495,  496.  its  nature  and  cenditions, 
ix.  329,  330. 

Covetousness,  the  nature  of  this  vice,  v.  67 — 80.  the  danger  of  it,  67. 
the  evil  and  unreasonableness  of  it,  81.  men's  proneness  to  it,  whence, 
67.  a  cause  of  irreligion,  82.  87.  the  temptations  to  which  it  exposes 
men,  89,  90.  the  root  of  all  evil,  89.  endless  and  insatiable,  92-  that  it 
hinders  men  from  the  enjoyment  of  what  they  possess,  99 — 101.  argu 
ments  against  it,  81,  82.  112 — 116.  the  folly  of  it,  especially  in  old  age, 
118,  119.  the  unprofitableness  of  it,  vii.  307. 

Councils,  what  sort  of  interpreters  of  Scripture  they  are,  x.  297. 

Councils,  general,  absurd  citations  of  the  papists  from  thence,  x. 
290,  &c. 

Council  of  Trent,  their  errors,  ii.  447.  their  rule  of  faith,  iv.  112—115. 
their  new  articles  of  faith,  v.  16. 

Council,  definitions  of,  no  sure  help  against  error,  v.  53—56. 

Counsels,  Divine,  most  safely  judged  of  according  to  Scripture,  iii. 
359. 

Counterfeits,  that  they  always  suppose  something  true,  which  is  coun 
terfeited,  i.  357,  358. 

Country,  being  born  in  a  particular,  no  prejudice  against  a  good 
man,  v.  573,  574.  ix.  605—607. 

Courage,  the  effect  of  religion,  vi.  22,  23. 

Cranmer,  Archbishop,  his  fall  and  glorious  recovery,  v.  230. 

Creation  of  the  world  unaccountable  upon  the  atheists'  scheme,  i.  331, 
332.  how  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  and  of  his  power  and  goodness, 
iii.  557,  558. 

Creation  of  the  world,  account  of  it  in  Scripture,  how  it  might  be  in 
terpreted  according  to  Socinus,  iii.  312—314.  326, 327. 

Creation,  an  instance  of  God's  goodness,  vi.  567—571.  wisdom  of  God 
in,  423.  a  proper  subject  for  our  praises,  435,  436.  an  argument  for  our 
trust  in  God,  438—440. 

Creation,  or  making  something  out  of  nothing,  cleared  from  contradic 
tion,  vii.  162—164. 

Creator,  the  duty  of  remembering  him,  iii.  552—576. 

Creatures,  God's  goodness  to  them,  vii.  12.  their  variety,  order,  and 
end,  the  effect  of  God's  goodness,  23.  their  imperfections  accounted 
for,  21,  22.  sufferings  of  the  brute  creatures  accounted  for,  22,  23. 
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Credible  relation,  a  sufficient  ground  of  assurance,  ix.  551—553. 

Credible  witnesses,  their  testimony  a  sufficient  ground  of  faith,  ix.  547, 
648. 

Credibility  of  many  things,  whose  manner  of  existence  we  cannot  com 
prehend,  iii.  426—428. 

Credulity,  in  what  cases  blamable,  ix.  220—222. 

Creed  of  Pope  Pius  the  Fourth,  v.  16. 

Crellius,  the  Scripture,  how  wrested  by  him,  iii.  327, 328. 

Criminals,  dying,  their  repentance,  the  \alidity  of  it  considered,  vii. 
132,  133. 

Cross,  taking  up  our,  what  it  signifies,  iv.  223. 

Cruelty  of  papists,  ii.  220,221. 

Curiosity  about  the  affairs  of  others,  iii.  260. 

Custom,  its  power,  i.  480.  ii.  501.  iii.  537,  538.  547.  vii.  173,  174. 

Custom  of  sinning,  the  difficulty  of  leaving  it,  ii.  111.  159.300,  301. 
482,  483.  iii.  61. 

Custom,  in  what  cases  not  to  be  followed,  iii.  456,  457. 

Cyrus,  his  answer  to  a  question  of  Xenophon's,  iii.  505. 

D. 

Damnation,  to  eat  and  drink  our  own,  (I  Cor.  xi.  29.)  what  meant  by 
it,  ii.  418—420. 

Damned,  no  room  for  their  repentance,  ii.  224.  their  state  unalterable, 
ibid,  their  misery,  ibid.  225.  vii.  354,  355—357.  x.  64—66.  83—85. 

Demons  of  the  ancients,  what,  iii.  365. 

David,  St.  of  Wales,  legendary  miracles  of  his,  ii.  348. 

David,  King,  that  Jesus  was  of  the  seed  of  David,  proved  against  the 
objections  of  the  Jews,  ix.  445 — 449. 

Day,  Lord's,  how  to  be  observed,  v.  1 33. 

Dead,  the  power  of  raising  from  the,  why  bestowed  upon  the  apo 
stles,  ix.  378,  379. 

Dead,  one  risen  from  the,  for  what  reasons  unlikely  to  convince  men, 
vi.  244—247. 

Dead,  that  Christ  was  really,  while  in  the  grave,  viii.  137.  313,  314. 
ix.  474. 

Dead,  in  what  sense  wicked  men  said  to  be,  iv.  553 — 555. 

Death,  of  preparation  for,  ii.  118.  360.  554.  iii.  73,  74.  161,  162.  viii. 
110—112.225—228. 

Death,  sudden,  to  what  sort  of  men  desirable,  ii.  349. 

Death  and  destruction,  the  signification  of  these  words  in  Scripture,  and 
in  profane  authors,  iii.  86. 

Death-bed,  the  severe  reflections  of  sinners  on  their,  x.  68 — 71. 

Death-bed  repentance,  ii.  33.     Vide  Repentance. 

Death,  remedy  against  the  fears  of,  i.  528. 

Death  of  Christ  for  sin,  how  expressly  declared  in  Scripture,  iii.  395, 
396. 

2  i  2 
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Death,  unreasonableness  of  the  fear  of,  iv.  280.  how  made  easy  to  us, 
viii.  227— 229. 

Death,  the  wisdom  and  advantage  of  meditating  upon,  viii,  213.  what 
influence  the  consideration  of  it  ought  to  have  upon  us,  ibid. 

Death,  the  folly  of  delaying  to  prepare  for,  vii.  661.  directions  for  pre 
paring  for,  ibid. 

Death,  why  called  a  sleep,  vii.  117.  this  no  argument  for  the  soul's 
sleeping  till  the  resurrection,  129. 

Death,  the  blessedness  of  good  men  after,  iv.  460 — 462.  this  a 
ground  of  comfort  under  present  afflictions,  ibid,  a  great  motive  to  pietyy 
475—479. 

Death,  what  meant  by  abolishing,  vii.  522,  523.  how  this  effected 
by  Christ,  525—528. 

Death-bed,  the  severe  reflections  of  sinners  on  a,  x.  68 — 71. 

Death  of  Christ,  how  difficult  to  be  understood  by  human  reason,  viii. 
393,  394.  how  concealed  by  the  popish  missionaries,  394.  ix.  396. 

Death  of  Christ,  the  design  of  it  to  promote  holiness,  viii.  568.  how  this 
is  a  motive  to  repentance,  vii.  256. 

Death  of  Christ  foretold  by  himself,  ix.  483.  how  this  is  an  argument 
of  his  prophetic  spirit,  535,  536,  et  seq. 

Deceitfulness  and  danger  of  sin,  ii.  19 — 36. 

Decrees  of  God  with  relation  to  the  state  of  men,  ii.  139,  140.  how  to 
frame  our  opinions  about  them,  vi.  294 — 296.  310. 

Degrees  of  future  happiness  and  misery,  iii.  82 — 85. 

Degrees  of  future  happiness,  the  consideration  of  them  a  motive  to  dili 
gence,  iv.  466,  467.  ix.  75. 

Delay  in  matters  of  religion,  the  excuses  for  it  removed,  ii.  104 — 
122. 

Deliberation,  rules  for,  ii.  87 — 95. 

Delights,  worldly,  the  vanity  of,  i.  512,  513. 

Deluge,  universal,  the  severity  of  it  how  consistent  with  God's  good 
ness,  vii.  32. 

Delusion,  why  permitted  by  God,  ix.  215. 

Demonstration  of  doctrines,  the  Romish  absurdities  therein,  ii.  435, 
436. 

Demosthenes,  how  he  cured  the  impediment  in  his  speech,  iii,  538. 

Deposing  of  kings  by  the  pope,  ii.  46. 

Desire  of  grace  not  grace  itself,  ii.  129,  130. 

Despair,  remedies  against,  ii.  182,  183.  508,  509.  iii.  53.  67.  vii.  70, 
71.  one  great  aggravation  of  the  miseries  of  the  damned,  vii.  362,  363.  the 
reason  of  the  despair  of  Judas  and  Spira,  vi.  78. 

Devil,  his  delight  in  sin  and  sinners,  ii.  164,  165. 

Devil,  how  overcome  by  Christ,  iii.  354. 

Devil,  his  power  over  bad  men,  ii.  508 — 510. 

Devils,  our  Saviour's  casting  them  out,  how  perverted  by  the  Jews,  ii. 
175. 

Devil,  why  called  "  the  god  of  this  world,"  ix.  431,  432.  his  ways  of 
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tempting  men  to  riii,  ix.  423,  424.  the  power  of  his  temptations,  v.  541 — 
553.  ix.  423,  424. 

Devil,  his  temptations  no  excuse  for  infidelity,  ix.  255.  561 .  how  far 
the  author  of  it,  558,  559.  by  wb,at  means  he  holds  men  in  it,  560. 

Devil,  his  temptations  resistible,  v.  543.  ix.  561.  his  advantages  over 
evil  men,  v.  542. 

Devil,  not  the  author  of  all  our  sins,  v.  544.  how  far  restrained  by  God, 
ix.  425—427. 

Devil,  his  power  over  our  minds,  vi.  373.  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of 
our  thoughts,  374.  his  power  of  working  miracles.  Vide  Miracles. 

Devils,  the  power  of  casting  out,  how  bestowed  on  the  apostles  and 
first  Christians,  ix.  386.  why  this  power  has  ceased  in  the  church,  389, 
et  seq. 

Devotion,  that  it  ought  not  to  exclude  charity  and  good  works,  ii.  201. 
external,  the  insufficiency  of  it,  137.  public  and  private,  hi.  60. 

Devotion,  motives  to  seriousness  in,  iv.  391,  392. 

Devotion,  external,  how  far  acceptable,  vi.  183.  viii.  504.  524.  how 
apt  men  are  to  rest  upon,  iv.  276.  this  the  fault  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
ibid. 

Die,  what  it  is  to  die  a  Christian,  viii.  135,  136. 

Differences  among  protestants,  how  unreasonable,  viii.  547,  548.  how 
pernicious,  vi.  267. 

Differences  in  the  church  of  Rome,  v.  56, 57.  how  better  managed  than 
among  protestants,  vi.  266,  267. 

Difficulty  of  reclaiming  the  wicked,  whence,  ii.  499. 

Difficulty  of  religion,  a  recommendation  of  it,  ii.  159, 160. 

Difficulties  of  religion,  whence  they  proceed,  vi.  164,  165.  by  what 
means  to  be  conquered,  168.  no  just  encouragement  to  our  endeavours, 
170—173. 

Difficulties  of  religion,  the  rewards  of  it  opposed  to  them,  vi.  174. 

Digby,  Sir  Everard,  his  sayings  concerning  the  gunpowder  plot,  ii.  226, 
227. 

Diligence,  essential  to  the  character  of  a  great  man,  iii.  497. 

Diligence  in  the  business  of  religion,  how  necessary,  vi.  169.  ix.  62. 
wherein  it  consists,  ix.  62 — 65.  motives  to  it,  69 — 79. 

Diligence  in  our  particular  calling.    Vide  Calling. 

Diligence  in  our  worldly  concerns,  how  far  necessary,  vi.  439, 440. 

Discipline,  ancient,  of  the  church,  vi.  89. 

Discourse,  the  evil  and  danger  of  lewd  and  filthy,  ix,  100 — 102.  how 
it  grieves  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  111,  112. 

Diseases,  bodily,  often  the  occasion  of  melancholy  thoughts,  ii.  187. 

Diseases,  the  gift  of  healing,  bestowed  upon  the  apostles,  ix.  377. 
the  power  of  inflicting,  how  bestowed  upon  them,  386. 

Disobedience,  wilful,  why  inexcusable,  vi.  115.x.  130,  131. 

Dispensations  of  the  law  and  gospel,  their  correspondence,  viii.  377.  ix. 
373,  374. 

Disputes  about  religion,  how  to  be  managed,  iii.  158—160.  the  vanity 
of  them,  iii,  396. 
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Disputes  in  religion,  commonly  occasioned  by  misunderstanding  ex 
pressions,  iii,  404,  405.  who  ought  not  to  engage  in  controversy,  ii.  266, 
£67. 

Dissimulation,  the  folly  of,  iv.  11—17.  19.  viii.  224. 

Dives,  his  charity  to  his  brethren,  iv.  353.  vi.  200. 

Divination,  what  the  heathens  thought  of,  vi.  377,  378- 

Divinity  of  Christ.     Vide  Christ. 

Divisions  among  Christians,  ii.  247,  248.  iii.  437.  479,  480.  the  de 
struction  brought  by,  on  the  Jewish  nation,  137,  138.  the  mischief  of, 
viii.  248. 

Doctrines,  Divine,  how  distinguished,  v.  24,  25.  their  evidence,  ix. 
405—409. 

Doctrine  of  devils,  what  meant  by,  iv.  130,  131. 

Dominic,  St.  his  character,  viii.  515. 

Donatists,  their  schism,  ii.  52.  549.  their  groundless  conceit  of  the  ca 
tholic  church,  ix.  606. 

Doubting,  the  doubts  of  good  men  concerning  their  future  state,  their 
causes  and  remedies,  ii.  139 — 146. 

Drunkenness,  the  deformity  of,  vii.  331,  332. 

Duelling,  the  evil  of,  vii.  310. 

Duties  of  natural  religion,  v.  277 — 281.  how  discovered  to  us  by  God, 
281,  282.  the  goodness  and  obligation  of,  284,  285.  their  tendency  to  our 
convenience  and  interest,  285 — 288. 

Duties,  moral,  what,  v.  304. 

Duty,  the  reasonableness  of  our,  iv.  250.  how  more  fully  taught  and 
enforced  by  the  gospel,  vi.  95 — 100.  motives  to  the  faithful  discharge  of 
it,  vii.  197—200.  vii.  223.  ix.  44. 

Duty  of  man,  wherein  it  consists,  i.  328 — 330. 

Duty  to  parents,  the  want  of,  objected  to  our  Saviour,  answered,  viii. 
277,  278. 

E. 

Early  piety,  the  advantages  of,  iii.  552 — 576.  v.  267. 

Easter,  the  antiquity  of  this  festival,  iii.  234.  the  time  of  its  observation 
how  hotly  disputed  in  the  Christian  church,  iv.  502,  503. 

Ebion  and  Cerinthus,  their  heresy,  fii.  285. 

Education,  pious,  the  happiness  of,  i.  480.  ii.  159,  160.  iii.  464.  535.  of 
children,  what  it  chiefly  consists  of,  iii.  476—517. 

Education,  prejudices  of,  strongest  in  religious  matters,  iv.  364, 365. 
vi.  3.  viii.  322.  ix.  352,  353. 

Egyptian  and  Chaldean  chronology,  with  what  others  irreconcilable, 
i.  337. 

Elcazer's  faction  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  iii.  138. 

Election,  how  to  be  made  sure,  ii.  147,  148. 

Eli,  his  indulgence  to  his  sons,  iii.  510,  511. 

Emanations,  Divine,  iii.  286. 

Employment,  none  exempted  from  some,  v.  260.  the  proper  employ 
ment  of  the  rich  and  great,  ibid.  261. 
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Encouragement  to  virtue,  i.  475 — 477. 

End,  a  good,  necessary  to  a  good  action,  ix.  38,  39.  not  to  be  pur 
sued  by  unlawful  means,  iv.  526.  v.  241. 

End,  the  wisdom  and  usefulness  of  considering  our  latter,  viii.  210 
— 211.  what  influence  it  ought  to  have  upon  us,  213 — 225.  motives  to 
prepare  for,  226 — 228.  the  folly  of  delaying,  ibid,  directions  for,  ibid. 

Endeavours,  sincere,  to  be  used  in  religion,  i.  482. 

Enemies,  who  they  are,  iii.  33 — 35.  love  of  them  commanded  by 
Christianity,  i.  453.  iii.  29. 

England,  church  of,  a  character  of  it,  ii.  58. 

Enthusiasm,  how  to  be  avoided,  ii.  58,  59.  iv.  95,  96.  viii.  509. 

Envy,  the  sin  of,  ii.  202,  203.  the  mischiefs  of,  vii.  302. 

Epictetus,  his  patience  and  submission,  ix.454,  455. 

Epicurean  atheists,  their  account  of  the  existence  of  the  world,  i.  345, 
346. 

Epicurus,  his  notion  of  true  pleasure,  ii.  487.  of  the  Divine  nature,  vi. 
331,  332.  563.  of  God's  eternity,  vii.  204.  of  the  world's  being  made  by 
chance,  vi.  433.  vii.  165.  of  the  soul  of  man,  vii.  564.  of  the  soul's  immor 
tality,  viii.  3. 

Epiphanius,  worship  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  how  called  by  him,  ii.  50. 

Equivocation,  the  sin  of,  ii.  303. 

Erasmus  and  Thuauus,  character  of,  and  their  writings,  ii.  228. 

Error,  in  what  cases  faultless,  iv.  78.  freedom  from  all,  not  neces 
sary  in  our  present  state,  v.  36,  37.  honesty  the  best  security  against, 
19—50. 

Errors,  damnable,  easily  discerned,  v.  38,  39.  the  provision  God  has 
made  for  our  security  from  them  sufficient,  ibid.  40.  better  than  an  in 
fallible  church,  41, 42.  the  objection,  of  men's  falling  into  dangerous  er 
rors  notwithstanding  tin's  provision,  answered,  58 — 60. 

Error,  an  infallible  security  from  all,  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  re 
ligion,  v.  38. 

Error,  not  equally  dangerous  to  all,  and  why,  v.  58.  why  men  are  ge 
nerally  so  tenacious  of,  567,  568.  in  what  cases  God  may  give  men  up 
to  fatal  errors,  iv.  524,  525. 

Esau,  what  meant  by  his  finding  "  no  place  for  repentance,"  ii.  268. 

Essenes,  among  the  Jews,  how  strictly  swearing  was  forbidden  by 
that  sect,  ii.  295. 

Estates  best  promoted  by  religion,  i.  432,  433. 

Eternity,  ancient  description  of  it  by  the  Jews,  iii.  289,  290. 

Eternity,  the  wisdom  of  providing  for,  viii.  213 — 216. 

Eternity  of  God,  what  meant  by  it,  vii.  202.  proved  from  natural  rea 
son,  203—205.  from  Scripture,  205—207.  inferences  from  it,  207—210. 

Eucharist,  idolatry  of  the  papists  in  worshipping  it,  ii.  48. 

Eusebius,  his  character  of  unwarranted  tradition,  x.  393. 

Eutychian  heresy  concerning  Christ's  human  nature,  iii.  345. 
:     Events  do  not  constantly  answer  probability,  iii.  103. 

Events,  future,  foreknown  to  God,  vi.  376,  377.  what  nations   the 
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heathens  had  of  this,  377,  378.  objections  against  the  doctrine  answered, 
381—402. 

Events,  future,  known  by  none  but  God  only,  vi.  386'. 

"  Everlasting,"  and  "  for  ever,"  the  meaning  of  these  words  in  Scrip 
ture,  iii.  78,  79. 

Evidence,  assent,  how  grounded  thereupon,  ii.  261,  262.  properties  of 
good,  x.  283. 

Evidence,  what,  sufficient  in  Divine  things,  x.  303,  304. 

Evidence,  the  certain,  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  x.  245,  246. 

Evidence,  necessary  in  order  to  faith,  ix.  269.  what  kind  of  evidence 
ought  to  be  accepted  as  reasonable  and  sufficient,  vii.  533. 

Evil,  to  depart  from,  what,  i.  322. 

Evil,  "  Whence  comes  evil?"  that  question  answered,  vii.  18 — 20.  the 
several  sorts  of,  in  the  world  accounted  for,  21 — 27. 

Evil,  good  and  evil,  their  intrinsic  difference,  vii.  551,  552. 

Evil-speaking,  the  nature  of,  iii.  251,  252.  extent  of,  252—256.  the 
evil  of,  256 — 264.  arguments  against,  265 — 267.  directions  for  the  pre 
vention  and  cure  of,  267 — 271.  refutation  of  the  pleas  usually  made  to 
excuse,  271 — 274. 

Evil  spirits,  iii.  170. 

Exaltation  of  Christ,  viii.  365.  how  it  contributed  to  our  redemption, 
vi.  471.  an  argument  for  heavenly-mindedness,  viii.  354,  355. 

Examination,  self-examination  considered,  ii.  85 — 91.  iii.  60. 

Examination  in  matters  of  religion,  who  fit  for,  ii.  277.  the  benefit  of, 
iii.  169—171. 

Examination  before  the  sacrament,  ii.  396 — 404. 

Examination  of  religion,  why  necessary,  iv.  78,  79.  v.  10 — 14.  the  ad 
vantages  of,  iv.  85,  86.  this  disallowed  by  the  church  of  Rome,  80.  v. 
17,  18.  x.  613.  their  unreasonableness  herein,  ibid.  614.  iv.  79,  80.  v.  13, 
14.  how  far  examination  of  religion  is  encouraged  by  protestants,  iv.  87, 
88.  x.  12,  13. 

Examination,  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of  self-examination,  viii. 
315. 

Example,  the  power  of,  ii.  101.  194,  195.  iii.  472.  507.  iv.  116.  viii. 
252.  282—284. 

Example  of  parents,  the  great  influence  of  it  upon  children,  iii.  507, 
508. 

Example  of  Christ,  i.  490.  arguments  to  follow  it,  ii.  203.  iii.  381. 

Example  of  Christ,  a  pattern  for  our  imitation,  vi.  99.  viii.  213—287. 
how  a  support  under  worldly  troubles,  ix.  149,  150. 

Example  of  God  and  Christ  in  doing  good,  ii.  194—200.  iii.  38—41. 

Example  of  forefathers  not  always  a  rule  for  us,  vi.  3,  4. 

Example  of  superiors,  how  far  a  rule  for  us,  x.  607. 

Example  of  the  primitive  teachers  of  Christianity  to  be  imitated,  iv. 
121—126.  wherein,  426 — 429.  encouragements  to  it,  429—432. 

Excommunication,  highest  act  of,  the  notion  of  it  among  the  ancient 
Jew*,  ii.  178. 
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Excommunication,  in  what  cases  to  be  dreaded,  iv.  521,  622.  abuse  of 
it  among  the  papists,  520,  521. 

Expiation  for  sin,  iii.  382—408. 

External  rights  of  religion,  v.  342.  how  multiplied  by  the  papists,  ibid. 
how  far  to  be  regarded  in  the  worship  of  God,  vii.  183 — 186. 


F. 

Faith  and  good  works  inseparable,  i.  464,  465.  iii  275.  vain  notion  of, 
without  works,  i.  497 — 507. 

Faith,  Christian,  the  proper  notion  of,  ii.  202. 

Faith,  the  necessity  of,  ii.  519. 

Faith,  impossible  to  please  God,  or  attain  salvation  without,  iii. 
58. 

Faith,  Rule  of,  x.  228.  mistakes  concerning,  ibid. 

Faith,  how  the  true  properties  of  the  Rule  of,  agree  to  the  Scripture, 
not  to  oral  tradition,  x.  238,  239. 

Faith,  the  fundamental  differences  amongst  the  papists  themselves 
about,  x.  410,  &c. 

Faith,  the  nature  of,  in  general,  iv.  38—40.  the  power  of,  191,  192. 
ix.  175.  the  subject  of,  184.  the  cause  of,  ibid,  the  various  degrees  of,  185. 
the  efficacy  of,  187.  the  several  kinds  of,  188,  189.  persuasives  to,  iv. 
198, 199.  ix.  266—268. 

Faith,  how  the  gift  of  God,  ix.  248,  249.  this  no  excuse  for  infidelity, 
255. 

Faith,  the  great  principle  of  religion,  ix.  258.  want  of  it  the  cause  of 
irreligion,  iv.  47.  64,  65.  ix.  265,  266. 

Faith,  evidence  necessary  in  order  to,  iv.  226,  227.  impossibilities  no 
matter  of  faith,  ix.  270—272. 

Faith,  the  use  of  reason  in  matters  of,  iv.  41,  42.  the  absurdity  of  the 
contrary  opinion,  ibid.  43. 

Faith,  assurance  of  it  inferior  to  that  of  sense,  iv.  188. 

Faith,  a  principle  sufficient  for  governing  our  lives,  iv.  193. 

Faith  of  Abraham,  the  excellency  of  it.    Vide  Abraham. 

Faith,  the  Rule  of.  Vide  Scripture.  A  new  rule  of,  set  up  by  the 
papists,  iv.  158—160.  165, 166. 

Faith,  obedience  included  in,  vi.  47. 

Faith,  religious  and  Divine,  what,  ix.  190 — 209.  infallibility  not 
essential  to,  237.  absurdity  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  this  point,  236 — 
241. 

Faith  in  God,  how  far  acceptable,  viii.  559.  motives  to,  vii.  200.  208. 
225.  how  a  remedy  against  worldly  troubles,  viii.  124,  125. 

Faith  "  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  the  reason  of  this  appropria 
tion,  vii.  244. 

Faith,  Christian,  what  it  implies,  iv.  425.  ix.  280.  iii.  446.  the  nature 
of  it,  281— 284.  the  benefits  of  it,  285, 286.  its  tendency  to  a  good  life, 
viii.  569,  570. 
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Faith,  Christian,  all  necessary  points  of  it  contained  in  the  gospel,  ix. 
289. 

Faith  in  Christ,  the  nature  of,  vii.  245 — 247.  effects  of,  247.  251.  why 
necessary  to  be  preached  among  Christians,  253.  how  a  remedy  against 
worldly  troubles,  ix.  125. 

Faith,  the  governing  principle  of  a  Christian,  iv.  185. 

Faith  and  repentance,  the  sum  of  the  gospel  covenant,  v.  193,  194. 
vii.  244 — 247.  necessity  of,  248,  249.  what  it  is  to  proach,  253. 

Faith  without  works  unavailable,  viii.  535.  ix.  12,  13.  23,  24.  339,  340. 
St.  Paul  and  St.  James  reconciled  in  this  matter,  461 .  ix.  23. 

Faith,  justifying  and  saving,  the  nature  of,  v.  422 — 424.  ix.  23 — 25. 
good  works  consistent  with,  12,  13.  mistakes  about,  316 — 318.  that  it 
comprehends  the  whole  of  the  Christian  religion,  314. 

Faith,  not  the  instrument  of  our  justification,  ix.  311. 

Faith,  sanctifying,  what,  ix.  303—305. 

Faith,  primitive,  how  to  be  imitated  by  us,  iv.  426. 

Faith,  the  necessity  of  contending  for  the  ancient,  v.  18. 

Faith,  a  qualification  of  effectual  prayer,  x.  106. 

Faithfulness  of  God,  vii.  500 — 505.  objections  against  it  answered, 
505 — 508.  how  a  pattern  for  our  imitation,  515 — 513. 

Faithfulness  towards  God  and  men,  our  obligation  to,  vi.  516,517. 

Falkland,  Lord,  of  his  writings,  i.  ccxcvii. 

Family-religion,  iii.  464 — 482. 

Fashion  and  example,  the  power  of,  iv.  1 16. 

Fast,  religious,  the  nature  of,  iii.  172 — 197. 

Fasting  to  God,  what,  iii.  174. 

Fasting  and  abstinence,  ii.  78.  iii.  120, 121 . 

Fasting  and  outward  mortification,  how  far  pleasing  to  God,  iv.  6,  7. 
viii.  510,511. 

Fasts  of  the  fifth  and  seventh  months  observed  very  solemnly,  and 
why,  among  the  Jews,  iii.  172. 

Fate,  doctrine  of,  i.  458.  vi.  378. 

Fathers,  the  most  ancient  fathers  appeal  to  S.cripture  for  proof  of  their 
doctrine,  x.  246,  247.  v 

Fathers,  their  interpretations  of  Scripture,  how  far  to  be  regarded,  iii. 
297.  x.  246,  247. 

Fear,  the  atheists' abuse  of  that  principle  against  religion,  i.  349—351. 
"  Fear  the  Lord,"  and  "  depart  from  evil/'  synonymous  terms,  and 
what  they  signify  in  Scripture,  i.  318 — 320.  their  fitness  to  describe  re 
ligion,  320—322. 

Fear,  a  proper  argument  of  religion,  x.  87, 88. 
Fear,  God  the  great  object  of  our,  x.  74,  75. 

Fear  of  God,  motives  to  it,  vii.  43,  44.  196.  222,  223.  in  opposition  to 
the  fear  of  men,  x.  76.  this  the  best  antidote  against  the  fear  of  men, 
x.91. 

Fears,  the  natural  fears  of  mankind  an  argument  for  the  soul's  immor 
tality,  vii.  5-3G.  of  a  future  judgment,  viii.  26. 
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Fears,  groundless,  of  good  men,  how  to  be  eased,  vii.  40,  41. 
Festivals  in  honour  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs,  vindicated,  iv.  414, 
415.  this  practice  abused  by  the  papists,  416.  how  such  days  ought  to  be 
celebrated,  416,  417. 

Flattery,  the  nature  of,  iii.  170.  iv.  11.  the  mischiefs  of  this  vice,  ibid. 
12. 

Flesh,  what  that  word  often  signifies  in  Scripture,  iii.  282.  340. 

Floods,  how  used  as  an  evasion  by  the  atheists,  i.  340. 

Flood  of  Noah,  the  severity  of  it  reconciled  with  the  goodness  of  Grod, 
vii.  32. 

Folly  falsely  charged  on  religion,  i.  377,  378. 

Foreknowledge.    Vide  knowledge. 

Forgeries  of  the  church  of  Rome,  three  gross  ones,   iv.  175. 

Forgiveness  of  sins,  iii.  29.  285.  not  fully  declared  but  by  the  gospel, 
v.  344.  conditions  of  it,  416.  Vide  Pardon. 

Forgiveness  of  injuries,  iii.  29.  motives  to  il,  vii.  69,  70.  the  difficulty 
of  this  duty,  whence,  viii.  261.  how  strictly  enjoined  by  our  Saviour,  ibid. 
262.  Christ  an  eminent  example  of  forgiveness,  262. 

Fortune,  its  power  in  the  affairs  of  men,  iii.  227.  the  Roman  notions  of 
it,  110,111, 

Forsaking  of  sin,  what  it  comprehends,  vii.  273.  a  necessary  condition 
of  pardon,  272.  an  exhortation  to  it,  276—279. 

Francis,  St.  his  mistake  concerning  Christ's  command  to  "  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature/'  vi.  139.  his  character,  ix.  515. 

Fraternal  correction,  iii.  253,  254. 

Fraud  in  dealing,  the  evil  and  folly  of,  iv.  12,  13.  the  unprofitableness 
of,  vii.  307. 

Free,  how  we  are  made  free  by  the  gospel,  x.  22—30. 

Friends,  how  we  may  be  comforted  upon  their  death,  ii.  360. 

Fundamentals  of  religion,  where  to  be  found,  x.  299,  300. 

Future  rewards  and  punishments,  ii.  279.     Vide  Happiness. 

Future  state,  how  men  may  judge  of  their,  ii.  132,  133. 

Future  state,  its  certainty,  iv.  266.  the  infinite  concernment  of  it  to 
mankind,  197,  198.  folly  of  neglecting  it,  ibid,  blessedness  of  it,  461 — 
463.  vii.  385.  viii.  139,  140.  sufficient  persuasion  of  it  attainabl  in  this 
life,  iv.  195.  what  influence  the  belief  of  it  should  have  upon  us,  viii. 
356—358. 

Future  rewards  and  punishments,  more  clearly  discovered  by  the  gos 
pel,  viii.  595. 

G. 

Galileans,  whom  Pilate  slew,  who  they  were,  x.  133. 

Games  and  recreations  of  children,  iii.  529. 

Gematry,  a  Jewish  cabala,  x.  391. 

Genealogy  of  the  heathen  deities,  iii.  287. 412—414. 

Genealogy  of  Christ  in  the  gospel,  how  it  proves  him  of  the  seed  of 
David,  ix.  445,  446.  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  reconciled  in  this  point, 
446,  447. 
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Gentiles,  their  prejudices  against  our  Saviour  considered,  iv.  364.  vL 
2—10.  viii.  295,  296.  grounds  of  their  prejudices,  292.  295,  296.  unrea 
sonableness  of  them,  299,  300. 

Gentiles,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  them,  why  not  revealed  till 
after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  viii.  418 — 421. 

Ghost,  Holy.     Vide  Holy. 

Gibborim,  or  giants,  iii.  108. 

Giving,  the  blessedness  of,  more  than  that  of  receiving,  ix.  80 — 95. 

Glorifying  God,  i.  406. 

Glory  of  God,  what  it  implies,  ix.  33,  34.  to  "  do  all  things  to  the 
glory  of  God,"  what  it  implies,  36,  37.  when  we  may  be  said  to  do  so, 
37—39. 

Glory  of  God,  how  far  it  is  to  be  aimed  at  in  all  our  actions,  vii.  234. 
whether  an  actual  intention  of  God's  glory  be  necessary  in  every  action, 
to  make  it  acceptable  to  God,  ix.  40,41. 

Glory  of  God,  whether  in  any  case  to  be  preferred  to  our  own  eter 
nal  happiness,  vi.  236.  ix.  41.  the  instances  of  Moses  and  St.  Paul  ac 
counted  for,  42. 

Glory  of  God  connected  with  the  good  of  men,  ix.  43. 

Gnostics,  their  heresy  of  two  Gods,  whence,  i.  447.  the  original  of  that 
sect,  ii.  124.  iii.  286,  287.  that  they  used  many  of  Plato's  words  and  no 
tions,  ibid. 

Gnostics,  their  arrogance,  ix.  7.  an  account  of  their  heresy,  408, 409. 
574. 

God,  his  existence,  i.  346—348.  396,  397.  iii.  412.  consequence  of  the 
belief  of  it,  ii.  83,  84. 

God,  his  nature  and  attributes,  i.  343.  vi.  98.  that  he  is  a  Spirit,  iii. 
315.  vii.  170,  171.  this  but  once  said  in  Scripture,  why,  vii.  171. 

God,  his  nature  the  true  idea  and  pattern  of  perfection  and  happiness, 
iii.  238. 

God,  a  most  necessary  and  desirable  being,  i.  362 — 373. 

God,  author  of  the  universe  according  to  the  most  ancient  philoso 
phers,  i.  334,  335. 

God,  not  the  author  of  men's  ruin,  but  they  themselves,  ii.  484. 

God,  his  unity,  iii.  419.  his  unity  of  essence  the  primitive  and  general 
belief  of  mankind,  41 1 . 

God,  his  nature  most  clearly  discovered  by  the  Christian  revelation,  i. 
444—447. 

God,  the  advantages  of  knowing  and  delighting  in,  i.  324. 

God,  the  necessity  of  the  belief  of  his  existence  to  human  society,  i. 
417,418. 

God,  his  being  th<3  God  of  any  person,  what  it  implies,  with  tlie  par 
ticular  notion  of  the  Jews  in  that  matter,  ii.  319 — 321. 

God,  the  original  of  that  word,  vi.  564.  why  by  the  heathens  styled 
Deus  Opt.  Max.  415.  564. 

God,  this  title  given  to  our  Saviour,  viii.  134. 

God,  his  being,  by  what  arguments  to  be  proved,  ix.  192.  proofs  of 
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it,  273 — 276.  his  existence  vindicated  from  the  objection  of  his  delay  in 
punishing-  sinners,  vii.  110,  111.  the  folly  of  disbelieving  it,  36,  37,  &c. 
Epicurus,  his  notion  of  God,  vi.  331,  332. 

God,  his  attributes  and  perfections,  vi.  284,  285.  rules  for  governing 
our  opinions  concerning  them,  ix.  405.  how  far  to  be  imitated  by  us, 
291 — 296.  imitation  of  God  the  truest  religion,  313,  314. 

God,  why  in  Scripture  represented  by  the  parts  of  men's  bodies,  vii. 
178,  179.  how  man  is  said  to  be  made  after  the  image  of  God,  178. 

God,  his  justice,  vide  Justice.  His  goodness,  vide  Goodness.  His 
mercy,  vide  Mercy.  His  truth,  vide  Truth.  His  holiness,  vide  Holi 
ness.  His  happiness,  vide  Happiness.  His  knowledge,  vide  Know 
ledge.  His  wisdom,  vide  Wisdomt  His  omnipotence,  vide  Omnipo 
tence.  His  omnipresence,  vide  Immensity. 

God,  his  majesty  and  glory,  vi.  414,  415.  inferences  from  it,  416,  417. 
his  sovereignty  and  dominion,  Hid.  &c.  mistakes  about  it  rectified,  417 — 
421.  inferences  from  it,  422. 

God,  his  unchangeableness,  vi,  346,  347.  this  proved  to  be  essential 
to  the  Divine  nature,  347 — 350.  an  objection  against  it  answered,  352. 
this  how  a  terror  to  the  wicked,  354.  how  an  inducement  to  repentance, 
355.  how  matter  of  comfort  to  good  men,  356. 

God,  that  he  is  invisible,  vii.  178.  what  to  be  understood  by  Moses 
and  others  having  seen  God,  ibid.  179. 

God,  that  he  is  living  and  immortal,  vii.  179.  that  he  is  incomprehen 
sible,  195.  omniscient,  ibid,  omnipotent,  ibid,  that  he  is  self-existent,  ne 
cessary,  and  immutable,  207. 

God,  not  to  be  worshipped  by  any  image,  vii.  180,  181. 

God,  the  first  Cause  and  last  End,  explained  and  proved,  vii.  226 — 
230.  inferences  from  thence,  230—240. 

God,  the  knowledge  of  him  natural,  v.  449.  this  denied  by  Socinus, 
450.  his  arguments  against  it  considered,  ibid.  451.  arguments  for  proof 
of  it,  451,  452.  Scriptures  how  in  this  case  wrested  by  Socinus,  454,  455. 
the  sin  of  acting  contrary  to  this  knowledge  of  God,  446.  457,  458.  aggra 
vations  of  it  to  Christians,  447.  458. 

God,  nothing  repugnant  to  his  nature  to  be  received  as  from  him,  ix. 
433. 

God,  his  presence  an  awe  to  sinners,  vii.  196.  339,  340. 

God,  what  it  is  to  u  see  God,"  viii.  154.  what  meant  by  seeing  "  him 
as  he  is,"  156 — 159.  the  fitness  of  this  metaphor  to  express  our  future 
happiness,  161,  162. 

God,  likeness  to  him  why  a  necessary  qualification  to  our  future  hap 
piness,  vi.  323.  338,  339.  viii.  166,  167.  our  likeness  to  God  in  our  future 
state,  wherein  it  shall  consist,  165 — 169. 

God,  his  nature  more  clearly  discovered  by  the  gospel,  ix.  573.  right 
notions  of  God  the  foundation  of  religion,  574.  viii.  517. 

God,  to  be  obeyed  rather  than  man,  iv.  236.  x.  93,  94.  Socrates  an  emi 
nent  observer  of  this  rule,  93. 

God,  his  love  to  us  in  Christ  Jesus,  iv.  551 — 562.  propounded  to  our 
imitation,  563,  564. 
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God,  his  Spirit,  1iovv  it  acts  upon  good  men,  viii.  427,428.  how  more 
powerful  than  the  devil,  425. 

God,  why  to  be  reverenced  by  ns,  vii.  196.  221. 

Godliness,  a  form  of  it,  wherein  it  consists,  viii.  503 — 51G.  power  of 
it,  wherein  it  consists,  517.  a  form  of  it  without  the  power,  marks  of  it, 
524—529.  how  insignificant,  530,  631.  disadvantages  of  it,  538—540.  in 
ferences  for  it,  541 — 550. 

Godliness  and  morality  inseparable,  ix.  13.  18,  19. 

Godfathers  and  godmothers,  their  duty,  Hi.  486. 

Gods,  heathen,  iii.  412 — 414. 

Good,  the  diligence  to  be  used  in  doing,  ii.  197 — 200.  the  great  de 
light  and  excellence  thereof,  205,  206. 

Good  and  bad  men,  the  distinguishing  marks  of,  ii.  123 — 150. 

Good,  temporal,  of  mankind,  how  to  be  industriously  studied  and  pro 
moted,  ii.  197— 199. 

Good  and  evil,  their  essential  difference,  i.  417—419.  the  difference 
and  degrees  of  them  to  be  early  taught,  iii.  523,  524. 

Good,  what  it  is  to  do,  vi.  538.  ix.  48,  49.  extent  of  this  duty,  ibid. 
excellency  of  it,  vi.  539.  ix.  82,  83.  to  do  good,  "  especially  to  those  of 
the  household  of  faith,"  what  it  implies,  545.  Vide  Charity. 

Good,  doing  good  to  others  how  acceptable  to  God,  viii.  240.  our  Sa 
viour  how  an  eminent  example  of  this,  244 — 246. 

Good,  what  it  is  to  be  followers  of  that  which  is,  ix.  48,  40.  how  this 
a  security  against  the  injuries  of  men,  50,  51.  exceptions  against  this  rule 
accounted  for,  58. 

Good,  motives  to  do,  iv.  401,  402.  475.  ix.  58.  63,  64 

Good,  all  the  good  that  is  in  us  to  be  ascribed  to  God,  ix.  255. 

Good  and  evil,  their  difference,  vi.  524.  vii.  115,  116.  ix.  256. 

Good  man,  the  Jewish  distinction  between  a  good  and  a  righteous 
man,  vi.  561,  562. 

Good  men,  the  particular  care  of  Providence,  ix.  52,  53.  their  being  in 
volved  in  general  calamities  accounted  for,  vi.  480.  their  present  afflic 
tions  how  consistent  with  God's  justice,  494. 

Good  men,  happy  in  the  lowest  condition,  ix.  126,  127.  not  to  be  de 
spised  for  their  poverty,  iv.  399. 

Good  men,  why  so  apt  to  be  censured,  iv.407,  408.  why  the  providence 
of  God  permits  it,  411,  412.  how  secure  of  a  good  name  after  death,  412, 
413. 

Good  men,  their  imperfections,  iv.  406.  the  ground  of  the  enmity  of 
wicked  men  against  them,  408,  409. 

Good  men,  the  different  end  of  good  and  bad  men,  viii  185.  whence 
this  difference  proceeds,  193.  some  exceptions  against  it  answered 
189—191. 

Good  men,  their  future  blessedness,  iv.  453 — 468,  vii.  385.  how  like  to 
God  in  their  future  state,  viii.  164—168. 

Good  men,  how  illuminated  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  ix.  415. 

Good  name.     Vide  Reputation. 

Goodness,  what  it  is,  and  wherein  evident,  iii.  238,  239.  how  necessary 
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apart  of  religion,  478—480.  ix.  12.  excellency  of  it,  iii.  416.  ix.  50,  51. 
how  apt  to  be  envied,  iv.  399.  408,  409. 

Goodness  of  God,  the  proper  notion  of  it.  vi.  561.  proved  from  the 
light  of  nature,  562,  563.  from  Scripture,  564.  from  the  perfection  of  the 
Divine  nature,  565.  effects  and  extent  of  it,  567 — 572. 

Goodness  of  God  to  his  creatures,  vi.  568.  in  giving  them  being,  ibid. 
in  the  variety,  order,  and  end  of  them,  vii.  2 — 5.  in  the  preservation  of 
them,  5—7.  in  providing  for  their  welfare,  7,  8.  this  matter  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  9. 

Goodness  of  God  to  mankind  in  particular,  vii.  8.  in  giving  us  such 
an  excellent  being,  9.  in  ordaining  so  many  creatures  for  our  use,  10,  11. 
in  his  tender  love  and  care  for  us,  12,  13.  in  his  provision  for  our  eternal 
happiness,  15,  16. 

Goodness  of  God,  objections  against  it  answered,  vii.  17 — 35.  some  in 
ferences  from  it,  36 — 50. 

Goodness,  a  necessary  perfection  of  God,  vi.  571.  blasphemous  mistake 
of  the  stoics  in  this  point,  572. 

Goodness  of  God  compared  with  that  of  our  earthly  parents,  x.  101, 
102.  danger  of  the  abuse  of  it,  vii.  39.  how  a  support  under  our  fears 
and  troubles,  40 — 42.  this  a  powerful  motive  to  our  duty,  43—46.  how 
far  to  be  imitated  by  us,  46,  47. 

Goodness  of  God,  how  the  foundation  of  our  hopes,  vi.  334 — 339.  vii. 
46. 

Gospel,  the  best  book  in  the  world,  i.  462,  463. 

Gospel  dispensation,  how  well  suited  to  the  weaknesses  and  prejudices 
of  mankind,  iii.  361,  362. 

Gospel,  the  only  rule  of  failh.     Vide  Faith. 

Gospel,  the  reasonableness  of  its  doctrine,  vi.  472,  473.  ix.  579,  580. 
the  excellency  of  it,  ibid.  595.  danger  and  unreasonableness  of  rejecting 
it,  598.  620,  621. 

Gospel,  its  advantages  above  the  law,  v.  342 — 351.  our  obligations  to 
live  answerably  to  them,  351.  353.  danger  of  impenitence  under  the  gos 
pel,  viii.  503 — 519. 

Gospel,  its  efficacy  for  our  salvation,  v.  427,  428.  how  well  fitted  for 
the  advancement  of  piety,  350 — 352.  vi.  472 — 474.  viii.  567,  568. 

Gospel  revelation,  designed  for  the  general  good  of  all  mankind,  ix. 
585,  586.  the  benefits  and  conditions  of  it  how  variously  expressed,  v. 
356—358.  benefits  of  it,  why  represented  by  light,  x.  20.  by  life,  21.  by 
liberty,  ibid.  22. 

Gospel,  wliy  called  the  law  of  faith  and  grace,  vi.  127,  128.  the  bare 
profession  of  it  unavailable,  131,  132. 

Gospel-covenant  explained,  ix.  328 — 330.  that  it  is  conditional,  ibid. 
the  necessity  of  asserting  this  doctrine,  330 — 332. 

Gospel  dispensation  unalterable,  iv.  301.  perfection  of  it,  303.  obliga 
tion  it  lays  upon  us  to  obedience,  304. 

Gospel,  the  doctrine  of  it,  how  it  may  be  said  to  make  us  free,  x.  22— r 
30.  advantages  of  it  to  Christians,  39, 40.  the  necessity  of  improving  them, 
42.  danger  of  our  neglect  therein,  43 — 45. 
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Gospel,  by  what  means  God  may  be  provoked  to  deprive  us  of  it,  x« 
46 — 48.  the  way  to  prevent  this  judgment,  450.  an  exhortation  to  set 
about  it,  50—53. 

Gospel,  that  it  contains  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  ix.  289.  this 
denied  by  the  papists,  ibid. 

Gospel,  the  danger  of  adding  to  it,  v.  1.  that  this  is  preaching  an 
other  gospel,  4,  5.  no  pretence  of  infallibility  sufficient  to  warrant  this, 
6,  7.  Christians  capable  of  judging  when  such  additions  are  made,  8,  9. 
no  authority  in  the  church  a  sufficient  warrant  for  this,  10.  no  visible 
judge  to  whom  submission  in  this  case  is  due,  11,  12.  the  preachers  of 
another  gospel  accursed  by  St.  Paul,  15.  the  church  and  bishop  of  Rome 
how  far  guilty  of  this,  16 — 18. 

Gospel,  what  evidence  we  have  of  the  truth  of  it,  ix.  430,  et.  seq.  how 
evidenced  to  those  who  heard  our  Saviour,  437.  how  evidenced  to  those 
that  were  taught  by  the  apostles,  545 — 550.  how  evidenced  to  after-ages, 
551,  552.  what  discoveries  it  has  made  to  us,  572,  573. 

Gospel,  tiie  general  publication  of  it  by  the  apostles,  iv.  358.  ix.  502. 
the  discouragements  and  opposition  it  at  first  met  with,  iv.  364 — 367. 
this  foretold  by  our  Saviour,  ix.  521,  522.  the  strange  success  of  it,  iv. 
359,  360.  this  likewise  foretold  by  our  Saviour,  ix.  532,  533.  how  this  an 
argument  of  his  prophetic  spirit,  533. 

Gospel,  the  causes  of  its  prevalency  and  success,  iv.  370 — 372. 

Gospel,  the  plainness  of  its  doctrine  no  objection  against  it,  viii.  304. 
the  propagation  of  it  recommended,  395,  396. 

Gospel,  the  belief  of  it,  how  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  ix.  243 — 
257. 

Gospel,  the  case  of  such  to  whom  the  gospel  was  never  preached,  ix. 
563. 

Gospel  of  St.  John  an  Appendix  to  the  others,  ix.  283.  the  last  chapter 
of  it  not  written  by  himself,  ibid. 

Government,  the  forms  thereof,  i.  338.  the  belief  of  a  God  useful  for  it, 
353,354.  417—419. 

Government,  the  benefits  of,  iv.  536—538.  how  far  a  protection  to  re 
ligion,  539,540.  our  obligation  from  hence,  541 — 550. 

Government,  the  excellency  of  the  English,  iv.  547. 

Governors,  spiritual  obedience  due  to  them,  ii.  266. 

Governors,  why  more  especially  to  be  prayed  for  by  us,  iv.  536—540. 
our  obligation  to  it,  541 — 550. 

Gouge,  Mr.  Thomas,  his  excellent  character,  ii.  340 — 349. 

Grace  of  God,  what  persons  it  is  withheld  or  withdrawn  from,  ii.  181, 
182. 

Grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  efficacy  of  it,  vii.  336.     Vide  Spirit. 

Grace  of  God,  how  necessary  for  our  assistance  in  our  duty,  vi.  116 — 
121.  how  ready  to  assist  us,  vii.  443,  444.  viii.  489.  this  promised  by  the 
gospel,  vi.  118,  119.  viii.  574.  x.  100.  how  this  is  an  encouragement  to 
piety,  x.  127—129. 

Grace,  how  consistent  with  human  liberty,  viii.  462,  463.  the  freeness 
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of  it  how  consistent  with  the  gospel  conditions  of  justification,  vi.  127, 
128.  ix.  321.  the  doctrine  of  the  papists  in  this  matter,  ix.  322. 

Grace,  not  irresistible,  v.  371,372.  viii.  462,  463.  men  not  merely  pas 
sive  under  it,  v.  378,  379.  that  it  does  not  exclude  our  own  endeavours, 
viii.  495.  this  doctrine  freed  from  Pelagianism,  568 — 660.  how  consistent 
with  the  glory  of  God's  grace,  561—566. 

Grace,  irresistible,  not  necessary  to  repentance,  vii.  512. 
Grace,  the  manner  of  its  operation  in  the  conversion  of  a  sinner,  v. 
394 — 396.  the  several  opinions  about  it  considered,  ibid,  the  operation 
of  it  gradual,  401 — 406.  motives  to  grow  in  grace,  vii.  95.  the  possibility 
of  falling  from  a  state  of  grace,  vi.  186,  187. 

Grace,  the  supernatural,  of  Christ,  what,  viii.  489.  preventing  grace, 
what,  ibid,  assisting  grace,  what,  ibid,  persevering,  what,  ibid,  the  effects 
of  such  supernatural,  ibid,  the  necessity  of,  490.  whence  derived,  496. 
inferences  from  this  doctrine,  497 — 500. 

Grace,  to  be  asked  of  God,  viii.  456.  497,  498.  how  to  be  asked  for 
by  us,  x.  106,  107.  an  objection  about  it  answered,  117—121. 
Grace  of  God,  how  received  in  vain,  viii.  499. 
Gravity,  a  Christian  duty,  ix.  114,  115. 
Guardian  angels,  the  doctrine  of,  iv.  388. 

Guilt,  what  it  is,  ii.  67-  iii.  153.  vi.  329.  533.  the  trouble  and  uneasiness 
of  it,  vi.  339—341.  x.  8. 
Gunpowder-plot.    Vide  Plot. 

H. 

Habits,  the  nature  of  all,  ii.  501.  the  difficulty  of  restraining  vicious, 
and  the  method  of  doing  it,  ii.  96,  97.  501—508.  vi.  165.  viii.  492,  493. 
x.  32,  33. 

Habits,  evil,  how  the  cause  of  unbelief,  ix.  559,  560,  561. 

Haggai,  the  first  prophet  after  the  captivity,  iv.  287.  his  prediction  of 
the  Messias  explained,  288 — 294.  how  fulfilled  in  our  blessed  Saviour, 
294—303. 

Hair,  long,  thought  a  great  sin,  iii.  529. 

Happiness,  God  the  only,  of  man,  iii.  198—223. 

Happiness,  man's  chief  interest,  and  how  attained,  i.  328.  619.  ii.  71 — 
74.  the  eternity  of,  i.  370.  how  much  disregarded,  ajyd  why,  ii.  549, 
550. 

Happiness,  of  this  world,  wherein  it  consists,  v.  98.  riches  and  abund 
ance  not  necessary  to,  98 — 102.  to  be  measured  according  to  our  lot  in 
this  world,  vi.  445—447.  the  vanity  of  all  worldly,  iv.  262—265. 

Happiness,  perfect,  what,  vi.  327—330.  essential  to  God,  330—332. 
how  far  creatures  are  capable  of,  333,  334.  by  what  means  they  may  be 
made  partakers  of,  340,  341.  wherein  their  happiness  must  consist,  338, 
339. 

Happiness  of  God,  the  foundation  of  our  happiness,  vi.  333,334. 

Happiness  of  our  future  state,  wherein  it  consists,  iv.  460 — 465.  vii. 
388—390.  why  called  life,  385,  386. 
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Happiness,  future,  unchangeable,  vi.  221,  222.  the  eternity  of,  vii.  893. 
how  we  are  to  qualify  ourselves  for,  vi.  323.  vii.  394—396.  viii.  173 — 
175.  561,  562.  how  a  support  to  good  men  under  their  present  evils,  vii. 
394. 

Happiness,  future,  the  circumstances  of  it  unknown  at  present,  vii. 
392.  enough  of  it  discovered  to  encourage  us  in  our  duty,  ibid.  393.  the 
vanity  and  presumption  of  any  farther  inquiries  about  it,  393. 

Happiness,  future,  that  it  consists  in  the  vision  of  God,  viii.  154,  155. 
what  meant  by  this  expression,  ibid,  the  fitness  of  it  to  express  our  fu 
ture  happiness,  161.  inferences  from  it,  176 — 179. 

Happiness,  future,  capable  of  improvement,  vi.  305 — 309.  motives  to 
care  and  earnestness  in  seeking  after,  v.  145 — 150.  certainty  of  it  to  those 
that  do  so,  151,  152.  Cardinal  Wolsey's  observations  about  this,  152. 
that  men  come  short  of  it  by  their  own  fault  only,  vi.  277. 

Happiness,  that  God  desires  the,  of  all  men,  vii.  488 — 490.  the  reason 
why  all  do  not  attain,  490—492. 

Happiness,  eternal,  the  loss  of  it  one  ingredient  of  the  miseries  of  the 
damned,  vii.  360. 

Happiness,  eternal,  to  be  willing  to  renounce  it  upon  any  account  no 
part  of  Christian  self-denial,  iv.  227,  228.  the  instances  of  Moses  arid  St. 
Paul  in  this  case  considered,  229,  230. 

Happy,  good  men  only,  viii.  341,  342. 

Harden,  how  God  is  said  to  harden  men,  v.  519,  520. 

Hastiness  in  condemning,  one  cause  of  infidelity,  ix.  612. 

Health,  bodily,  how  best  preserved,  i.  430,  431. 

"  Heart  deceitful  above  all  things,"  (Jer.  xvii.  9.)  how  these  words  to 
be  understood,  ii.  135. 

Hearts,  our,  known  to  God  only,  vi.  367 — 373.  inferences  from  this, 
393—396. 

Hearts,  how  carefully  to  be  kept,  vi.  391.  the  uncharitableness  of 
judging  other  men's,  398 — 400. 

Heathens,  their  sins  how  far  against  knowledge,  v.  444,  445.  452.  their 
guilt,  496. 

Heathens,  their  virtues  how  to  be  esteemed,  ix.  18,  19.  the  possibility 
of  their  salvation,  18. 

Heaven,  the  happiness  of,  i.  510 — 520.  how  to  be  qualified  for,  iii. 
475. 

Heaven,  whence  called  a  city  in  Scripture,  i.  509,  510. 

Heaven,  men's  false  claims  and  pretensions  to  it  considered,  vi.  177 — 
187.  viii.  176,  177. 

Heavenly  things,  how  little  regarded  by  mankind,  vi.  263,  264.  this 
accounted  for,  272- 

Heavenly-miudedness,  what,  viii.  346 — 349.  arguments  for,  351.  an 
exhortation  to,  351 — 355. 

Hebrews,  the  Epistle  to  the,  thought  by  some  of  the  ancients  to  be 
written  by  St.  Paul,  iii.  294.  divers  passages  in  it  freed  from  the  false 
glosses  of  the  Socinians,  327 — 329.  St.  Jerome's  note  on  this  Epistle, 
x.  279, 280.  design  of  it,  ix.  173.  the  authority  of  it  rejected  for  some  time 
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by  the  church  of  Rome,  vi.  65,  66.  this  an  argument  of  their  fallibility* 
66. 

Hell  torments,  the  eternity  of,  iii,  76—97.  vi.  195 — 200.  \ii.  358— 
363. 

Heresy,  the  protestant  religion,  by  whom  called  "  the  northern  heresy," 
ii.  464. 

Heresy,  which  the  greatest,  iii.  63.  the  original  and  progress  of,  x.  339. 

Heretics,  ii.  549.  iii.  63.  whom  the  papists  account,  337. 

Heretics,  baptism  of,  x.  393. 

Heribaldus,  bishop,  his  opposing  transubstantiation,  ii.  435. 

Herod  Agrippa,  the  severity  of  his  punishment  how  reconciled  with  the 
patience  of  God,  vii.  98. 

Heroes,  and  semi-dei  of  the  heathen,  iii.  414. 

Hierocles,  his  caution  against  rash  swearing,  ii.  300* 

High  priests  under  the  law,  iii.  388. 

History,  the  validity  of  its  evidence,  i.  338,  339.  its  evidence  and  that 
of  Scripture  compared,  x.  294. 

History,  credible,  a  sufficient  ground  of  faith,  ix.  290,  291.  551,  552. 
the  sin  of  disbelieving  the  gospel  thus  attested,  291,  292. 

Hobbes,  his  notion  of  obedience  to  magistrates  in  religious  matters, 
iv.  233,  234.  his  notion  of  God's  spirituality,  vii.  177. 

Holiness,  the  necessity  of,  i.  521.  ii.  93. 

Holiness,  the  excellency  and  perfection  of,  yi.  524 — 528.  the  unreason 
ableness  and  evil  of  despising,  529. 

Holiness,  a  necessary  condition  and  qualification  of  happiness,  v.  140. 
423,  424.  vi.  339—311.  532.  viii.  171—175.  561.  inferences  from  this  doc 
trine,  176—179.  motives  to  it,  iv.  476,  477.  vi.  530—533.  vii.  396,  397. 
viii.  171— 175. 

Holiness,  the  general  notion  of,  vi.  519. 

Holiness  of  God,  what  it  implies,  vi.  520 — 522.  perfection  belongs  to 
God,  proved,  523,  524.  inferences  from  it,  524 — 530.  how  to  be  imitated 
by  us,  530—533. 

Holy  Ghost,  speaking  against  the,  the  nature  of  that  sin,  ii.  171 — 
188. 

Holy  Ghost,  the  procession  of  the,  x.  354. 

Holy  Ghost,  that  he  is  a  person,  viii.  397 — 400.  * 

Holy  Ghost,  the  gift  of  the,  one  benefit  of  Christ's  ascension,  viii.  367, 
368.  the  happy  effects  of  it,  405.  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in 
it,  411,  412.  the  necessity  and  expedience  of  Christ's  leaving  the  world, 
in  order  to  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  399,  400.  438,  439.  inferences 
from  this,  41 1—415. 

Holy  Ghost,  how  an  advocate  for  Christ,  viii.  399,  400.  how  a  guide 
to  the  apostles,  416,  417.  what  those  things  were,  which  Christ  left  to  fed 
revealed  by  the,  418—421.  inferences  from  thence,  423—426.  what 
meant  by  that  promise,  That  he  should  guide  them  into  all  truth,  422. 
this  no  ground  for  infallibility,  425 — 430. 

Holy  Ghost,  the  gift  of  the,  what,  viii.  433,  434,  his  extraordinary  gifts, 
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what,  383,  384.  why  confined  to  the  primitive  church,  436, 437.  his  ordi 
nary  gifts,  what,  435. 

Holy  Ghost,  how  conferred  in  baptism,  viii.  436,  437.  in  what  manner 
bestowed  upon  the  prophets  of  old,  438. 

Holy  Ghost,  the  miracle  of  his  descent  how  an  evidence  of  our  Sa 
viour's  divinity,  ix.  480.  his  descent  foretold  by  Christ,  482.  this  how  an 
argument  of  his  prophetic  spirit,  483. 

Holy  Ghost,  the  miraculous  power  of  it  in  the  first  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  iv.  370,  371. 

Holy  Ghost,  his  ordinary  influence  upon  the  minds  of  Christians,  viii. 
435.  441.  the  necessity  of  it,  444.  Vide  Grace  ;  the  effects  of  it,  449— 
453.  the  extent  of  it,  453,  451.  inferences  from  it,  ibid.  455,  456.  his  in- 
Juence  how  consistent  with  human  liberty,  4S2,  463. 

Holy  Ghost,  the  sin  against  the,  vi.  74—76.  why  pronounced  unpar 
donable,  87.  what  sins  come  nearest  to  it,  ix.  292,  293.  advice  to  those 
who  fancy  themselves  guilty  of  it,  vi.  87. 

Holy  life,  the  present  advantages  of  it,  vii.  375 — 382.  the  future  re 
ward  of  it,  385.— 393.  inferences  from  this  subject,  394—396. 

Holy,  to  be,  as  God  is,  what,  vi.  301. 

Honest,  an  honest  mind  the  best  preservative  against  dangerous  er 
rors,  v.  19—50.  best  qualified  to  make  a  right  judgment,  22.  Providence 
concerned  to  preserve  such,  30,  31.  St.  Paul  an  eminent  instance  of  this, 
31. 

Honesty,  the  best  policy,  vii.  308.  the  general  want  of  it  among  men, 
viii.  546,  547. 

Honour,  the  precariousness  of,  ii.  104.  how  to  be  attained,  iii.  348,  349. 
desire  of  it  in  young  people,  to  what  use  it  ought  to  be  put,  iii.  566. 

Honour,  the  true  notion  of,  vi.  416. 

Hooker,  his  character  of  the  authority  of  the  church  quoted,  iii.  454, 
455. 

Hope,  the  power  of  that  passion,  i.  483.  how  hope  and  fear  work,  x. 
246.  how  men's  hopes  and  fears  are  wrought  on  in  the  gospel,  i.  455, 
456. 

Hope,  the  sure  ground  of  a  Christian's,  vi.514. 

Hope,  the  natural  hopes  of  men,  an  argument  of  the  soul's  immortality, 
vii.  554.  and  of  a  future  judgment,  viii.  26,  27. 

Humanity,  wherein  it  appears,  ii.  205. 

Humanity,  the  excellence  of  that  virtue,  vi.  322. 

Humanity,  of  our  Saviour's  conversation,  viii.  264. 

Humiliation  of  Christ,  the  several  parts  of  it,  vi.  465,  466.  how  wisely 
fitted  for  the  work  of  our  redemption,  465. 

Humility,  the  advantages  of,  i.  472.  iii.  159.  how  taught  by  Divine 
Providence,  111,  112. 

Humility  of  Christ,  vi.  213.  viii.  241. 

Humility,  the  best  disposition  for  receiving  the  truth,  v.  569,  570.  mo 
tives  to,  vi.  392,  393.  vii.  168,  169.  223.  vii.  64. 

Hypocrisy,  the  folly  of,  ii.  139.  iv.  19.  vi.  396.  viii.  224.  the  sin  and 
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danger  of,  i.  505.  iii.  18.  the  trouble  and  uneasiness  of,  viii.  538,  539.  the 
aggravation  of,  539 — 541. 

Hypostaticai  or  personal  union  of  Christ,  iii.  346,  347. 

I. 

I  am,  the  proper  name  of  God,  and  its  signification,  iii.  323. 

James,  St.  his  prohibition  of  rash  swearing,  how  rendered  in  some 
ancient  copies,  ii.  300. 

Japan,  people  of,  their  remarkable  manner  of  education,  iii,  501. 

Idleness,  the  ruin  of  children,  iii.  498. 

Idolatry,  i.  357.  iii.  334.  Egypt  probably  the  first  and  chief  seat  of  it, 
ii.  327.  an  account  of  the  ancient,  iii.  362.  argument  from  its  aniiquity 
how  used  by  the  gentiles,  ii.  464.  plea  of  the  heathens  for  their  idolatries, 
iii.  412—414. 

Idolatry  of  the  heathens,  its  effect  upon  their  morals,  i.  499,  500. 

Idolatry  and  polytheism,  how  introduced  and  advanced,  iii.  412 — 
415. 

Idolatry,  the  original  of,  iv.  318.  how  much  it  prevailed,  369.  how  effec 
tually  destroyed  by  the  Christian  religion,  316. 

Idolatry  of  the  church  of  Home,  ii.  440—442.  iv.  173,  174.  vii.  181. 

Idols,  the  apostle's  discourse  of  things  offered  to,  ix.  28 — 30. 

Jeremiah  the  prophet,  the  sum  of  his  prophecy  and  Lamentations,  iii. 
181,  182. 

Jerusalem,  account  of  its  final  destruction  from  Josephus,  iii.  138 — 
140. 

Jerusalem,  our  Saviour's  prediction  of  its  destruction,  ix.  486.  how 
punctually  accomplished,  490.  the  signs  preceding  and  accompanying  it 
foretold  by  Christ,  how  exactly  fulfilled,  492 — 513.  reflections  upon  it, 
515 — 519.  this  prediction  of  our  Saviour's  a  convincing  proof  of  his  pro 
phetic  spirit,  516.  526. 

Jerusalem,  the  sad  circumstances  of  its  destruction,  ix.  507 — 513. 
the  monstrous  impiety  of  it  when  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  443,  444. 
522,  523.  their  civil  dissentions,  509,  510.  what  those  sins  were,  which 
brought  such  calamities  upon  them,  522. 

Jerusalem,  the  history  of  its  destruction  how  punctual  and  credible, 
ix.  517.  the  end  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  how  plainly  signified  by  it, 
503,  504.  524. 

Jesus  Christ,  the  necessity  of  firm  belief  in,  i.  327 — 330. 

Jesus,  his  example  in  doing  good  to  be  followed  by  us,  ii.  189 — 211. 

Jesus,  the  Son  of  God  and  true  Messias,  viii.  297,  298.  how  proved  by 
his  resurrection,  vi.  56 — 60.  the  meanness  of  his  outward  circumstances 
no  objection  against  this,  viii.  297,  298.  Vide  Christ.  His  doctrine  how 
confirmed  by  his  resurrection,  vi.  60,  61. 

Jesus,  men's  prejudices  against  him  and  his  religion,  v.  571— 580.  Vide 
Christ. 

Jesus,  what  meant  by  his  appearing,  vii.  521,  522.  that  he  was  of  the 
seed  of  David  proved,  ix.  445,  446. 
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Jesus  Christ,  that  he  is  the  judge  of  the  world,  proved,  viii.  40 — 42, 
Vide  Judge.  This  a  motive  to  repentance  and  obedience,  49,  50.  how 
a  comfort  to  good  men  and  a  terror  to  the  wicked,  50,  51.  viii.  232, 
233. 

Jesus,  the  life  of,  how  perfect  a  pattern  of  holiness,  vi.  99 — 102.  how 
far  an  example  to  us,  233 — 237.  objections  against  it  answered,  273 — 
277. 

Jesuits,  authors  of  the  gunpowder  plot,  ii.  226,  227-  their  pretended 
power  of  conversion,  iii.  108.  their  writings,  312. 

Jewish  cabbalist,  iii.  286. 

Jewish  religion,  i.  447.  iii.  361,  362. 

Jewish  religion,  what  advantages  it  had  above  the  light  of  nature,  v. 
339,  340.  ix.  596,  597.  the  defects  and  imperfections  of  it,  v.  340—349. 
ix.  596,  597.  how  fully  supplied  by  the  Christian  religion,  599,  600. 

Jewish  revelation,  not  designed  for  a  general  law,  ix.  588. 

Jewish  dispensation,  the  abrogation  of  it,  why  not  revealed  till  the 
coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  viii.  420. 

Jews,  ancient,  their  prosperity,  i.  413.  Divine  patience  towards  them, 
iii.  136,  137. 

Jews,  crucified  in  great  numbers  by  Titus  at  the  final  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  iii.  139.  their  wickedness  at  that  time,  ibid. 

Jews,  their  sins  and  those  of  Christians  compared,  iii.  141, 142. 

Jews,  their  exceptions  against  our  Saviour  considered,  v.  571 — 580. 
Vide  Christ. 

Jews,  their  nation  how  remarkably  devoted  by  God  to  destruction,  ix. 
519.  their  calamities  how  clearly  foretold  by  our  Saviour,  507.  their  dis 
persion,  513. 

Jews,  still  remarkably  punished,  ix.  526.  the  severity  of  their  punish 
ment  how  consistent  with  the  goodness  of  God,  vii.  33,  34. 

Jews,  their  infidelity,  ix.  562.  601,  602.  their  partiality  to  our  Saviour, 
602,  603.  their  unreasonable  prejudices  against  him  and  his  .doctrine, 
604.  their  childish  perverseness,  609.  their  hastiness  in  condemning  the 
doctrine  of  our  Saviour  without  examination,  612.  their  rudeness  and 
passion,  616.  their  persecuting  spirit,  616,  617.  these  the  grounds  and 
concomitants  of  their  and  all  infidelity,  601,  et  seq. 

Ignorance,  wilful,  the  guilt  of,  i.  463,  464. 

Ignorance  and  folly  of  sinners,  i.  327. 

Ignorance,  sins  of,  i.  464. 

Ignorance  in  the  church  of  Rome,  ii.  267.  their  sin,  who  keep  men  in 
ignoranc  of  religion,  521. 

Ignorance  and  superstition,  in  what  ages  of  the  church  they  prevailed 
most,  ii.  434. 

Ignorance,  the  several  sorts  of,  vi.  493.  what  kind  of  ignorance -excuses 
men  from  guilt,  ibid.  494,  495. 

Ignorance,  invincible,  what,  vi.  493.  wilful,  what,  494,  495.  this  no 
excuse  for  men's  faults,  495,  496.  in  what  gases  it  may  extenuate  them, 
496,  497. 
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Ignorance,  how  the  gospel  frees  men  from,  x.  22—26.  the  guilt  of  those 
who  keep  men  in,  vi.  498,  499. 

"  Ignorance,  the  mother  of  devotion/'  a  maxim  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
vi.  466.  the  unreasonableness  of  it,  ibid.  467 — 480. 

Ignorance,  the  mother  of  superstition  and  irreligion,  vi.  478.  497, 
498. 

Ignorance,  by  some  assumed  as  a  form  of  religion,  viii.  515. 

Image-worship,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  ii.  48.  429.  iii.  415.  459. 

Image- worship,  unlawful,  iv.  98.  170, 171.  vii.  180,  181. 

Imitation  of  Christ's  example,  the  obligation  and  benefit  of  it?  iii.  407. 
Vide  Example. 

Imitation  of  God,  wherein  it  consists,  iii.  234,  235. 

Imitation,  primitive  teachers  of  Christianity,  how  far  patterns  for  our 
imitation,  iv.  421 — 429.  motives  to  induce  us  to  imitate  them,  429,  430. 

Immensity  of  God,  what,  vii.  189.  this  attribute  proved  to  belong  to 
God,  190,  191.  objections  against  it  answered,  193,  194.  inferences  from 
it,  194,  195.  improvement  of  this  subject,  195—200. 

Immodest  discourse,  the  evil  of,  ix.  100 — 102. 

Immortality,  "  life  and  immortality,"  what  meant  by  them,  vii.  524, 
525.  what  by  "  bringing  them  to  light,"  ibid,  how  this  effected  by  our  Sa 
viour,  528,  529. 

Immortality,  what  evidence  we  have  of,  vii.  529.  viii.  72,  73.  what  ef 
fect  this  doctrine  had  upon  the  primitive  Christians,  20,  21.  what  effect 
it  should  have  upon  us,  21,  22.  the  belief  of,  how  a  support  under  our  pre 
sent  sufferings,  iv.  438.  how  powerful  against  the  temptations  of  this 
world,  451. 

Immortality  of  the  soul.    Vide  Soul. 

Impenitency,  the  misery  and  folly  of,  vi.  475,  476.  the  danger  of,  x.  157, 
how  aggravated  to  Christians,  vii.  514—518.  the  punishment  of,  unavoid 
able,  v.  465. 

Importunity,  a  necessary  qualification  of  prayer,  x.  106,  107. 

Impositions  of  men  in  indifferent  matters,  the  unreasonableness  of  vio 
lent  zeal  against,  iv.  505. 

Impossibilities,  not  matters  of  faith,  viii.  326,  327. 

Impossibility,  how  that  word  is  frequently  to  be  understood  in  Scrip 
ture,  ii.  500. 

Impropriations,  the  bestowing  of  them  upon  the  church  a  great  and 
excellent  charity,  ii.  194. 

Incarnation  of  Christ,  iii.  339 — 357. 

Incarnation,  the  abasement  of  the  Son  of  God  in  his,  iv.  559.  the  free- 
ness  of  God's  grace  and  mercy  in,  561,  562. 

Incarnation  of  Christ,  how  wisely  fitted  for  the  work  of  our  redemp 
tion,  vi.  465.  how  designed  to  reform  the  manners  of  men,  viii.  570, 
571. 

Inclinations,  their  diversity,  ii.  477.  how  amended,  481—483. 

Incomprelicnsibleness  of  God,  what  meant  by  it,  vii.  212.  that  attribute 
proved  to  belong  to  the  Divine  nature,  213—221.  inferences  from  it, 
221—225. 
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Inconsideration,  the  danger  of,  ii.  492—494. 

Inconsideration,  how  the  ground  of  a  wicked  life,  vii.  368,  369. 

Indecency  of  an  unholy  life,  i.  497,  498. 

Indifferency  in  religion,  a  kind  of  apostacy,  iv.  204,  205. 

Indulgences,  doctrine  of,  very  profitable  to  the  papists,  ii.  43.  viii.  176. 

Industry,  commendable,  i.  414.  432.  480,  481.  iii.  105.  Vide  Diligence. 

Infallibility  of  the  church  of  Koine,  the  opinion  of  divers  modern  au 
thors  concerning  it,  x.  310,  &c.  Chillingworth's  notion  of  it  vindicated, 
314. 

Infallibility  of  the  church  of  Rome,  confuted,  ii.  270, 271.  i.  cccii — ccciv. 
absurdity  of  that  church  in  believing  that  they  have  it,  though  they  can 
not  determine  in  whom  it  is  seated,  ii.  41.  52,  53.  the  vanity  of  that  doc 
trine,  451.  iii.  235. 

Infallibility  of  the  church  of  Rome  examined,  iv.  97,  98.  151.  167.  218. 
v.  20.  55,  56.  viii.  425,  426.  458.  ix.  236,  237.  367,  368.  397.411.  how 
confuted  by  the  contradictory  definitions  of  several  popes  and  councils, 
iv.  167.  this  no  waitant  to  add  new  doctrines  to  the  Christian  religion, 
v.  6. 

Infallibility,  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  church, 
viii.  427,  428.  the  necessity  of  it  for  the  decision  of  controversies,  the 
weakness  of  this  pretence,  v.  50,  51. 55 — 57.  its  pretended  security  against 
errors  examined,  42.  54.  an  infallible  rule  as  useful  in  this  case  as  an  in 
fallible  judge,  51,  52.  55,  56. 

Infant-baptism.     Vide  Baptism. 

Infants,  concerning  admitting  them  to  the  holy  communion,  x.  393. 

Infidel  nations,  what  evidence  necessary  for  their  conversion,  viii.  322. 
393.  what  reason  there  is  to  hope  for  their  conversion  before  the  end  of 
the  world,  323,  324.  what  helps  may  yet  be  expected  by  those  who  at 
tempt  so  good  a  work,  322.  393.  an  exhortation  to  it,  395,  396.  an  in 
stance  of  the  insincerity  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  this  matter,  394. 

Infidelity,  how  advanced,  iii.  162,  163.  the  guilt  of,  ii.  187,  188. 

Infidelity,  the  sin  and  unreasonableness  of,  v.  168, 169.  ix.  598,  599. 
601.  the  characters  and  properties  of,  602—617. 

Infidelity,  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of,  ix.  556 — 558.  why  attributed  to 
the  devil,  556.  this  no  excuse  for,  ix.  561. 

Infidelity,  the  cause  of  irreligion,  vii.  365,  366.  ix.  265—267.  the  dan 
ger  of  it  where  the  gospel  is  preached,  292—294.  562.  622, 623.  the  aggra 
vations  of,  294.  cautions  against,  266,  267.  a  caution  against  practical, 
616—618. 

Infidelity,  vice  the  ground  of,  ix.  618,  619. 

Injuries,  the  duty  of  forgiving,  i.  472.  ii.  217.  iii.  29 — 54. 

Injuries,  the  readiness  of  our  Saviour  to  forgive,  viii.  259,  260.  the  dif 
ficulty  of  this  duty  whence,  261, 262.  how  strictly  enjoined  by  our  Saviour, 
ibid,  motives  to  it,  ibid.  vii.  68,  69. 

Injustice,  the  inconveniences  of  this  vice,  vii.  307.   Vide  Oppression. 

Innocence,  the  natural  comfort  of,  v.  9.83. 

Inquisition,  Romish,  the  cruelty  of  it,  v.  218,  219.  the  great  design  of 
it,  ix.  13. 
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Inspiration,  Divine,  how  known,  ii.  257 — 262.  ix.  212,  213.  men's  pre 
tences  to  it  vain,  viii.  509.  ix.  367. 

Inspired,  how  far  the  penmen  of  the  Scriptures  were,  ix.  231. 

Instinct,  natural,  what,  v.  282.  how  it  directs  men  to  the  knowledge  of 
their  duty,  ibid. 

Integrity,  that  good  men  often  appeal  to  their,  in  Scripture,  ii.  134.  the 
comfort  of  it  under  afflictions,  iii.  164 — 166. 

Intemperance,  the  mischiefs  of  this  vice,  i.  43.  ii.  487.  vii.  303. 

Intention,  that  a  good  intention  does  not  justify  a  bad  action,  v.  241. 
how  far  the  church  of  Rome  chargeable  with  the  contrary  doctrine,  ibid. 

Intercession  of  Christ,  v.  50.  the  benefits  of  it,  vi.  104.  viii.  368,  369. 
how  a  remedy  against  worldly  troubles,  400. 

Intercession  of  Christ,  how  founded  in  his  sacrifice,  iv.  321,  322.  ix. 
158 — 160.  how  this  overthrows  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  159, 
160. 

Interest,  the  force  of  its  temptations,  iv.  117.  how  apt  to  pervert  men's 
judgments,  v.  556.  how  great  a  prejudice  to  truth,  567. 

Invocation  of  saints  and  angels,  the  unreasonableness  of,  iv.  178.  how 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion,  327.  how  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  the  primitive  church,  329.  the  present  practice  of  the  church 
of  Rome  herein  how  much  altered  from  what  it  was,  ibid.  330,  331.  when 
this  practice  began,  337.  the  idolatry  of  it  proved,  350. 

Invocation  of  saints,  needless  and  useless,  iv.  349.  dangerous  and  im 
pious,  355,  356. 

Job,  how  supported  by  his  integrity,  iii.  164. 

Job,  Book  of,  its  excellency  and  antiquity,  iii.  231.  the  author  of,  who, 
vii.  398. 

John,  St.  the  Evangelist,  why,  according  to  Euscbius,  he  wrote  his 
gospel  the  last,  iii.  321.  Vide  Gospel. 

John  Baptist,  his  sending  to  Christ,  to  ask  whether  he  was  the  true 
Messias,  accounted  for,  v.  556,  557. 

Josephus,  his  observation  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Books  of  Moses,  i. 
336.  his  observation,  that  Jerusalem  was  sacked  on  the  same  day  of  the 
month  by  Titus  Vespasian,  as  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  iii.  124.  his  account 
of  its  final  destruction,  138 — 140. 

Joy,  the  great,  in  heaven  at  the  repentance  of  a  sinner,  ii.  151 — 170. 

Irenaeus,  his  testimony  concerning  tradition,  and  against  the  worship  of 
angels,  iv.  332. 

Irreligion,  a  just  ground  of  fear,  viii.  195,  196.  the  folly  and  unreason 
ableness  of,  208.  this  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  wicked  men  them 
selves,  200,  201, 

Irresolution,  and  delay  in  religion,  the  danger  thereof,  ii.  110 — 115. 

Isaac,  a  type  of  Christ,  iv.  49. 

"Israelite  indeed,"  who,  iv.  1,  2. 

Israelites,  their  rebellion  in  the  wilderness,  a  type  of  what,  iii.  85. 

Judaising  Christians,  their  error,  v.  354. 

Judas,  the  reason  of  his  despair,  vi.  78. 

Judge,  no  visible,  to  whom  absolute  submission  is  due,  v.  11,  12. 
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Judge,  Jesus  Christ  the  Judge  of  the  world,  viii.  40 — 42.  the  reasons 
of  this  dispensation,  42 — 45.  inferences  from  it,  49 — 51. 

Judged,  the  actions  for  which  men  shall  be,  viii.  69 — 76.  inferences 
from  thence,  77 — 82. 

Judging,  in  religious  matters,  to  whom  that  privilege  allowed,  ii.  264 — 
267. 

Judgment,  how  that  word  to  be  understood,  when  referred  to  God  in 
Scripture,  iii.  234. 

Judgment,  future,  who  and  what  they  are  who  scoff  at,  ii.  391 — 393. 

Judgment,  future,  signs  of,  i.  408.  the  preparation  for,  ii.  116.  554—556. 
the  manner  of,  336,  337.  285,  &c.  the  reward  of  charity  to  the  poor  at  the 
last,  ii.  209. 

Judgment,  future,  the  circumstances  of,  v.  439.  the  certainty  of,  proved, 
\i.  215,  216.  viii.  24 — 32.  inferences  from,  32 — 37.  what  effect  the  consi 
deration  of  it  ought  to  have  upon  us,  iii.  76,  161,  162.  v.  468,  469.  viii. 
35—37. 

Judgment,  future,  none  exempted  from,  viii.  55 — 58.  this  confirmed 
from  the  nature  of  man,  59 — 61.  from  the  nature  of  God,  61,  62.  infer 
ences  from  this  doctrine,  62 — 67. 

Judgment,  the  sentence  of  the  last,  viii.  83.  what  influence  it  should 
have  upon  us,  93—99. 

Judgment,  the  day  of,  mistakes  concerning  it,  vii.  94,  95.  the  distance 
of  it  no  argument  for  deferring  our  repentance,  130. 

Judgment,  the  day  of,  known  to  God  only,  viii.  103—104.  not  known 
to  the  Son,  what  meant  by  that,  105,  106.  the  uncertainty  of,  106.  this  a 
motive  to  watchfulness,  107.  to  prayer,  120. 

Judgment,  the  goodness  of  God  in  concealing  the  time  of  it  from  us, 
viii.  108. 

Judgments,  that  have  befallen  this  nation,  v.  294—296.  the  way  to 
avert  such  national,  296. 

Judgments,  the  equity  and  impartiality  of  God's,  vi.  486 — 489. 

Judgments,  the  wrong  use  men  are  apt  to  make  of  God's,  upon  others, 
x.  136,  137.  the  rash  conclusions  they  are  apt  to  draw  from  them,  141.  the 
unreasonableness  of  such  conclusions,  148 — 150. 

Judgments  of  God  upon  sinners,  why  sometimes  deferred,  x.  142.  the 
unreasonableness  of  censuring  those  that  suffer  under  any  signal  judg 
ment,  148.  155.  the  end  of  God's  inflicting  them  upon  particular  persons, 
150.  the  use  we  should  make  of  God's  judgments  upon  others,  151.  156, 
157. 

Judgments  of  God,  to  be  adored  by  us,  x.  155. 

Julian  the  apostate,  Christ  styled  the  Messias  by,  iii.  285. 

Julius  Caesar,  his  saying  of  fortune,  iii.  110. 

Just  persons,  who,ii.  155 — 157. 

Justice,  wherein  consists,  iii.  505,  506.  v.  278. 

Justice  of  God,  vi.  478,  how  reconciled  with  the  calamities  of  good 
men,  480—482. 

Justice  of  God  proved,  vi.  483 — 490.  how  far  essential  to  God,  as  to  the 
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punishment  of  offenders,  491 — 493.  objections  against  God's  justice  an. 
swered,  493 — 497.  inferences  from  it,  497.  498. 

Justification,  what,  ix.  305—310. 

Justification,  the  condition  of,  under  the  gospel,  v.  363. 416. 

Justification  by  faith,  what  it  implies,  viii.  554.  555.  that  it  includes 
obedience,  ix.  16, 17,  313,  314.  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  it  explained,  21.  how 
reconciled  with  that  of  St.  James,  23,  24.  318,  319.  how  reconciled  with 
the  freeness  of  God's  grace,  321,  322.  this  how  different  from  the  doctrine 
of  the  papists,  322.  the  bad  consequence  of  the  contrary  opinion,  322,  323. 

Justification,  faith  not  the  instrument  of,  ix.  312 — 327. 

Justified,  how  that  word  to  be  understood,  (1  Cor.  iv.  4.)  iii.  164. 

Justifying  faith,  the  nature  of,  ix.  24.  307 — 310.  false  notions  about, 31 7, 
the  abuse  of  metaphors  in  this  doctrine,  324 — 326.  controversies  about  it 
how  needless,  327. 

K. 

"Key  of  knowledge,"  (Luke  xi.  52.)  what,  ii.  517,  518. 

Keys,  the  power  of  the,  ix.  380,  381.  this  conferred  on  the  apostles  in  a 
very  extraordinary  manner,  381 — 383.  in  what  sense  conferred  on  minis 
ters  at  ordination,  382, 383.  the  papists'  abuse  of  it,  vide  Absolution. 

"Kingdom  of  God,"  how  to  be  understood  in  Scripture,  ii.  79.  v.  129, 
130. 

"  Kingdom  of  heaven,"  how  to  be  understood,  ii.  518,  542. 

Kingdom  of  God,  what  it  is  to  "seek  the  kingdom  of  God,"  v.  132 — 136. 
what  to  seek  it  first,  137,  138.  directions  for  this,  139 — 144.  arguments 
and  encouragements  to  this,  145 — 155. 

Kingdom,  the  temporal,  of  Christ,  the  mistake  of  the  disciples  about  it, 
viii.  418,  419.  why  not  convinced  of  their  mistake  till  after  the  corning  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  420. 

Kings,  the  Romish  doctrine  of  deposing,  ii.  46. 

Kings,  our  obligation  to  pray  for,  iv.  541 — 550. 

Knowledge  and  practice,  how  they  promote  one  another,  iii.  523. 

Knowledge  in  religion  necessary,  ii.  277.  v.  472,  8cc. 

Knowledge,  to  be  valued  for  its  object,  usefulness,  and  necessity,  i.  327 
—330. 

Knowledge,  human,  its  imperfections,  ii.  225.  iii.  286. 

Knowledge,  separated  from  religion,  described,  ii.  205. 

Knowledge,  what  is  the  proper,  of  mankind,  i.  318,  319. 

Knowledge,  in  religion,  easy,  iii.  58,  59.  the  atheists'  abuse  of,  i.  318, 
319. 

Knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  the  necessity  of,  ii.  517 — 541. 

Knowledge,  the  end  of  all,  what,  ii.  279. 

Knowledge,  in  heaven,  of  what  sort,  ii.'  512 — 514. 

Knowledge  in  religion,  not  thought  necessary  by  the  church  of  Rome, 
v.  474.  their  reasons  for  this  doctrine  answered,  475 — 481. 

Knowledge  and  practice  of  religion  often  separated,  v.  481 — 484. 

Knowledge,  without  practice,  insufficient,  v.  485.  vi.  180,  181. 
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Knowledge,  the  practice  of  our  duty  necessary  in  proportion  to  our,  r. 
499. 

Knowledge  of  our  duty,  the  advantages  of  it  in  order  to  the  practice, 
v.  500.  what  obligations  it  lays  upon  us  to  the  practice,  501.  the  aggrava 
tions  of  their  sin  who  neglect  it,  499,  503 — 506.  vi.  84.  this  applied  to  the 
Christians,  85,  86.  to  us  of  this  nation  especially,  86. 

Knowledge  contradictory  to  practice,  vain  and  false,  vi.  297,  298. 

Knowledge  of  God,  what  it  implies,  vi.  360.  that  this  attribute  belongs 
to  God,  proved  from  natural  reason,  361 — 364.  from  Scripture,  364,  365. 

Knowledge  of  God,  that  it  extends  to  our  most  secret  actions,  vi.  365 — 
367.  inferences  from  this,  393,  394.  that  it  extends  to  our  hearts  and 
thoughts,  367 — 374.  this  knowledge  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  God,  375. 
inferences  from  hence,  396,  397. 

Knowledge  of  God,  the  perfection  of  it,  vi.  388 — 392.  inferences  from 
it,  392,  393. 

Knowledge,  God's  foreknowledge  in  future  events,  vi.  376.  vii.  140.  ob 
jections  against  it  answered,  vi.  381 — 386. 

Knowledge,  God's  foreknowledge  no  restraint  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
creature,  vi.  385.  vii.  142,  143. 

Knowledge,  human,  its  imperfections,  vi.  387.  the  goodness  of  God  in 
concealing  some  things  from  our  knowledge,  viii.  107,  108. 

Knowledge,  our,  of  God  in  our  future  state,  wherein  it  shall  consist, 
viii.  155—160. 


Lacedemonians,  their  manner  of  educating  children,  iii.  524. 

Lateran  council,  ii.  46,  47. 

Law,  Christian,  why  called  "  the  law  of  liberty,"  vii.  374.  how  a  more 
perfect  law  and  rule  of  life,  ix.  576 — 577. 

Law  of  Moses,  how  fulfilled  by  our  Saviour,  v.  325,  326.  the  obligation 
of  it  how  far  taken  away  by  the  gospel,  360 — 362. 

Laws,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  to  be  put  in  execution,  iii.  184. 

Laws  against  profancness,  iii.  120.  184. 

Laws  of  Almighty  God,  their  reasonableness,  and  how  promoted,  i.468. 
iil  383. 

Laws  and  government,  how  supported,  i.  417,  418. 

Laws,  in  what  instances  subordinate  to  one  another,  v.  304. 

Laws,  civil  or  judicial,  what,  v.  327.  how  fulfilled  by  Christ,  328. 

Laws,  Jewish,   their  defects  and  imperfections,  v.  334,  335.  how  sup 
plied  by  Christ,  339—353. 

Laws,  moral,  how  fulfilled  and  perfected  by  our  Saviour,  v.  330.  an  in 
ference  from  this,  332,  333. 

Laws,  natural,  their  obligation,  v.  286,  287. 

Laws,  ritual  and  ceremonial,  what,  v.  328.  how  fulfilled  by  Christ,  ibid, 
329.  why  to  cease  at  the  death  of  Christ,  329,  330. 

Laws  of  God,  our  obedience  to  them  to  be  universal,  iv.  6. 

Laws  of  God,  not  impossible  to  be  observed,  vi.  420. 
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Laws  of  the  second  table,  their  obligation  and  excellence,  iv.  8,  9.  how 
apt  men  are  to  overlook  them,  ibid,  the  danger  and  bad  consequence  of 
this,  ibid. 

Lawful,  things  in  themselves,  in  what  cases  our  duty  to  refrain  from 
them,  ix.  39,  40. 

Learning  and  arts,  their  original,  i.  340,  341. 
Legends  of  the  church  of  Rome,ix.  393. 
Lessian  diet,  absurd,  iii.  503. 

Lewd  discourse,  the  evil  and  danger  of,  ix.  102—107. 
Lewd  books  and  pictures  condemned,  ix.  1 13. 
Lewdness,  the  mischiefs  of,  vii.  302,  303,308,  309. 
Liberty,  the  benefits  of  the  gospel  how  fully  represented  by  this  meta 
phor,  x.  21, 22.  in  what  respects  obtained  by  the  gospel,  22 — 30. 
Liberty  and  pleasure,  the  true  nature  of,  ii.  486— 488. 
Liberty,  Christian,  the  nature  of,  x.  31.  motives  to  assert,  ibid,  32 — 34. 
Life,  holy,  the  obligation  of  Christians  to  it,  i.  488 — 507. 
Life,  holy,  or  gospel  conversation,  motives  to  engage  us  to  it,  i.  490.  497 
— 507.  how  maintained,  335 — 338. 

Life,  wicked,  the  fatal  consequences  of  it,  ii.  91 .  how  much  encouraged 
by  the  Romish  doctrines  concerning  repentance,  74. 
Life  everlasting,  ii.  76. 
Life,  our,  at  God's  disposal,  iv.  35,  36. 

Life,  how  a  state  of  pilgrimage,  iv.  255 — 259.  the  troubles  and  unhap- 
piness  of  human  lite,  260 — 265.  how  it  tends  to  a  future  settlement,  265 — 
268.  what  influence  these  considerations  should  have  upon  us,  268 — 270, 
273—285. 

Life,  the  folly  of  being  over  fond  of,  iv.  280,  281. 

Life,  this,  the  only  time  of  our  probation,  ix.  76 — 78.  the  uncertainty 
of,  v.  118.  a  remarkable  story  of  Seneca's  to  this  purpose,  ibid,  what  influ 
ence  this  consideration  ought  to  have  upon  us,  viii.  213 — 225. 

Life,  care  and  industry  about  this,  how  far  commendable,  v.  69 — 71. 
Life,  a  good,  how  indispensable  a  part  of  religion,  viii.  520. 557.  wherein 
it  consists,  520,  523.  an  exhortation  to,  ix.  25 — 27.  the  comfort  of  it  at 
last,  74.  the  bitter  remembrance  of  an  ill-spent  life,  ibid. 

Life,  the  benefits  of  the  gospel  how  fitly  represented  by,  579.  iv.  553 — 
655.  ix.  285.  x.  21. 

"  Life  and  immortality  brought  to  light/'  what  meant  by  this  phrase, 
vii.  524,  525.  how  this  effected  by  Christ,  528,  529.  viii.  13—16. 

Life  of  Christ,  how  well  fitted  to  incline  men  to  holiness,  vi.  466 — 468. 
viii.  567,  568. 

Life  of  Jesus,  a  pattern  to  us,  vide  Jesus. 
Life,  future  happiness  why  called,  vii.  385,  386. 

Life  eternal,  promised  by  the  gospel,  v.  186.  the  conditions  of,  190,  191. 
this  a  powerful  motive  to  obedience,  204.  ix.  12,  13.  the  foliy  of  hazard 
ing  it  for  any  temporal  advantage,  x.  54 — 71. 

Light,  Christ  and  his  doctrine  why  so  called,  ix.  569—572.  x.  20.  36,37. 
"  Light  come  into  the  world,"  what  meant  by  this  phrase,  ix.  569,  570. 
how  abused  by  the  quakcrs,  571. 
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Lipsius,  Justus,  the  mean  opinion  he  expressed  of  the  Stoic  philoso 
phy  upon  his  death-bed,  i.  461. 

Literal  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures,  ii.  258. 

Aoros,  God  so  called  by  some  of  the  ancients,  iii.  284 — 287.  291. 

Long-suffering  of  God,  how  abused  by  sinners,  vii.  108 — 110.  whence 
this  comes  to  pass,  110.  the  false  conclusions  sinners  are  apt  to  draw  from 
it,  111—117. 

Long-suffering  of  God  a  mercy  to  sinners,  vii.  135 — 137.  the  abuse  of 
it  by  sinners  no  objection  against  this,  139.  God's  foreknowledge  of  this 
no  objection  against  it,  140. 

Long-suffering  of  God,  inferences  from  it,  vii.  143.  the  folly  and  danger 
of  abusing  it,  145.  how  a  motive  to  repentance,  146,  147. 

Lord,  "The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,"  &c. 
how  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  renders  these  words  of  the  Psalmist,  iii.  284. 

Lord's  day,  how  to  be  observed,  iii.  478.  v.  133. 

Lot's  wife,  her  punishment  accounted  for,  vii.  98. 

Love,  the  power  of  that  passion,  i.  483.  love  and  fear,  their  efficacy  to 
obedience,  ibid. 

Love  of  God,  iii.  36.  how  attained,  ii.  71.  motives  to  it,  vii.  43.  224. 

Love  of  one  another,  ii.  234.  iii.  30.  the  degrees  of  it,  ii.  238,  239.  mo 
tives  to  it,  iv.  563—565.  vii.  46,47.  the  want  of  this  among  men,  vii.  547. 

Love  in  heaven,  i.  513. 

Love  of  God  and  our  neighbour,  how  comprehensive  those  duties  are, 
iii.  150. 

Love  of  this  world,  how  far  allowable,  v.  69. 

Love  of  God  to  mankind  in  their  redemption,  iv.  551 — 562.  how  far  a 
pattern  for  us,  563—565. 

Love  of  Christ,  a  pattern  for  our  imitation,  viii.  243,  244. 

Lucifer,  his  sin,  vi.  300. 

Lust,  the  mischief  of  this  sin,  vii.  303,  304. 

Lusts,  the  grand  enemies  of  religion,  i.  393,394. 

Lusts  of  men  their  greatest  tempters,  v.  544 — 546. 

Lusts  of  men,  how  far  voluntary,  and  in  their  own  power,  vii.  341,  342. 
how  far  a  hindrance  to  the  embracing  of  truth,  ix.  559 — 618. 

Lusts,  their  tyranny,  x.  27.  our  freedom  from  it,  howT  purchased  by  the 
gospel,  28—30. 

Luther,  his  character  of  the  pope  and  cardinals,  iii.  458.  among  whom 
religion  is  most  in  danger,  according  to  him,  ix.  607. 

Luther,  "  Where  was  the  protestant  religion  before  Luther?"  the  folly 
of  that  question,  ii.  464 — 469. 

Lycurgus,  his  care  about  the  morals  of  youth  in  their  education,  pre 
ferably  to  learning,  iii.  524. 

Lying,  to  be  corrected  in  children,  iii.  501. 

Lying,  the  guilt  of,  vi.  515,  516.  the  sordidness  of,  vii.  332,  333. 

M. 

Maccabees,  their  apprehensions  of  a  future  state,  ii.  318,  319. 
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Macrobius,  his  plea  for  the  idolatry  of  the  heathens,  iii.  413. 

Magicians  of  Pharaoh,  ii.  262.     Vide  Miracles. 

Magistrates,  their  duty  and  power,  i.  419.  ii.  457,  458.  iii.  183,  184. 

Magistrates,  our  Saviour's  carriage  towards  them  cleared  from  excep 
tion,  viii.  275, 276. 

Magus,  Simon,  his  miracles,  ix.  365.  455. 

Mahomet,  whence  he  seems  to  have  drawn  his  idea  of  Paradise,  ii.  312. 
calls  Jesus  the  Word  in  his  Alcoran,  iii.  285. 

Mahomet,  his  pretended  miracles,  ix.  366-  461.  his  religion  by  what 
means  planted,  iv.  369. 

Maimonides,  his  rule  concerning  oaths,  ii.  294,  295.  his  relation  con 
cerning  the  oral  tradition  of  the  law,  x.  392. 

Malice,  the  sin  of,  ii.  188.  vii.  302. 

Mammon  of  unrighteousness,  what,  iv.  476. 

Man,  his  misery  by  nature,  iii.  201 — 204. 

Man,  the  wisdom  of  God  manifest  in  the  creation  of,  vi.  427,  428. 

Man,  the  excellent  frame  of  his  soul  and  body,  vi.  428,  429.  other  parts 
of  the  creation  made  for  his  use,  430.  his  excellency  above  the  other  crea 
tures,  vii.  9.  this  how  an  argument  of  God's  goodness,  10,  11. 

Man,  how  said  to  be  made  after  the  image  of  God,  vii.  178. 

Man.  the  case  of  fallen,  vi.  462,  463.  his  misery  and  the  means  of  his 
recovery,  how  fully  discovered  by  the  gospel,  ix.  575,  576. 

"  Man  of  sin,"  (2  Thess.  ii.  3.)  ii.  443. 

Manichees,  their  heresy  of  two  Deities,  absurdity  of  it,  iii.  416.  vii. 
20.  ix.  431. 

Marcion,  his  heresy  about  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  iii.  342.  ix.  431. 

Martyrs,  their  history  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  protestant  religion,  ii. 
318,319.  iii.  515. 

Martyrs,  their  blood  how  the  seed  of  the  church,  iv.  367.  the  practice 
of  the  chuck  in  commemorating  them  vindicated,  414.  abuse  of  it  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  ibid,  their  piety  to  be  imitated  by  us,  ibid. 

Martyrdom,  how  the  attestation  of  a  truth,  ix.  466,  467.  546. 

Mary,  Virgin.     See  Virgin. 

Mass,  the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  of  it,  and  how  contrary  to  Scripture, 
iv.  103. 

Matter,  an  article  of  the  atheist's  creed  concerning,  i.  375. 

Mede,  Joseph,  his  mistake  concerning  Justin  Martyr's  writings  about 
the  Millennium,  x.  399. 

Mediation  of  Christ.     Vide  Intercession. 

Mediator,  or  Intercessor,  no  other  besides  Christ  alone,  iii.  365.  iv. 
311,  312.  what  effect  this  doctrine  ought  to  have  upon  us,  iii.  376—379. 
409,  410.  this  doctrine  most  agreeable  to  Christianity,  iv.  314.  how  evi 
dent  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  321.  the  worship  of  the  church  of 
Rome  how  contrary  to  this  doctrine,  326. 

Mediator,  the  necessity  of  a,  between  God  and  man,  the  common  no 
tion  both  of  Jews  and  gentiles,  iv.  318,  319.  Christ  our  only  Mediator  by 
virtue  of  his  sacrifice,  322,  323.  ix.  160. 
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Mediator,  of  redemption  and  intercession  the  same,  iv.  325,  et 

Mediators,  the  notion  of  the  heathens  about,  iii.  412,  413. 

Mediators,  among  the  papists,  who,  iii.  365,  366. 

Meekness  of  Christ,  viii.  55.  a  pattern  for  our  imitation,  259,  260. 

Meekness,  the  difficulty  of  this  virtue,  whence,  ?iii.  255. 

Meekness,  the  best  disposition  for  truth,  v.  569,  570. 

Melancholy,  sometimes  unjustly  charged  upon  religion,  ii.  79.  the  state 
and  remedy  of  religious  melancholy,  144,  145.  how  occasioned  fre 
quently,  186,  187. 

Menander,  his  heresy  against  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour,  iii.  286. 

Mental  reservation,  the  guilt  of,  rather  greater  than  that  of  perjury, 
ii.  304. 

Mercies  of  God,  their  proper  effect,  iii.  7. 

Mercy,  wherein  it  consists,  v.  279.  why  called  humanity,  ibid. 

Mercy,  "  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice/'  the  sense  and  reason  of 
this  expression,  v.  299,  300.  ix.  608. 

Mercy,  our  Christian  obligation  to,  iv.  393,  394.  motives  to,  vii.  67. 

Mercy  of  God,  what,  vii,  51,  52.  this  perfection  proved  to  belong  to 
God,  52,  53. 

Mercy  of  God,  the  greatness  of  it,  vii.  353 — 355.  the  several  kinds  of 
it,  57.  what  influence  it  should  have  upon  us,  59,  60. 

Mercy  of  God,  compared  with  that  of  men,  vii.  60,  61. 

Mercy  of  God  to  sinners,  vii.  258,  259.  the  conditions  of  it,  260. 

Merit,  the  doctrine  of,  confuted,  ii.  558 — 560. 

Merits,  the  doctrine  of  the  merits  of  Christ  against  papists  and  So- 
cinians,  vi.  103 — 10(5.  viii.  116,  117.  ix.  334 — 338.  why  called  satisfac 
tion,  vi.  103.  how  far  to  be  relied  upon,  viii.  116,  117.  abuse  of  this  doc 
trine,  176. 

Merit,  none  in  our  own  works,  viii.  116, 117.  ix.  314,  315.  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  of  Rome  in  this  point,  ix.  10.  322.  338. 

Messiah,  anciently  by  the  Jews  called  the  Word,  iii.  286,  287. 

Messiah,  Jesus,  the  true,  proved  by  his  miracles,  v.  558 — 563.  by  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  563—565.  ix.  438,  439.  objections  of 
the  Jews  to  this  answered,  440,  441.  farther  proved  by  his  resurrection, 
vi.  56. 

Messiah,  the  general  expectation  of  him  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
coming,  iv.  297,  298.  v.  554.  ix.  444.  the  changes  foretold  to  be  before 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  how  fulfilled,  iv.  295.  that  he  was  to  come 
while  the  second  temple  stood,  299,  300.  this  acknowledged  by  the  an 
cient  Jews,  288,  289. 

Messiah,  his  coming  the  last  dispensation,  iv.  301. 

Messiah,  a  temporal,  expected  by  the  Jews,  viii.  293 — 295.  361.  the 
unreasonableness  of  such  an  expectation,  297. 

Metaphors,  the  use  and  abuse  of,  v.  371,  ix.  324,  325.  571. 

Millennium,  Justin  Martyr,  how  to  be  understood  concerning  it,  x. 
399. 

Ministers  of  the  gospel,  their  succession  and  maintenance,  ii.  194.  how 
commanded  to  call  men  to  repentance,  27.  their  duty,  iii.  185. 
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Ministers  of  the  gospel,  their  proper  business  to  promote  the  salvation 
of  others,  v.  261,  262.  vi.  159.  how  they  are  to  effect  this,  ibid,  the  ho 
nour  and  happiness  of  such  an  employment,  v.  262,  263.  the  reward  of  it, 
264.  motives  to  faithfulness,  264—266. 

Ministers  of  the  gospel,  Christ's  promise  to  them,  vi.  147—156.  con- 
ditions  of  it,  158—160. 

Ministers,  to  be  earnest  in  persuading  sinners,  viii.  52.  their  peculiar 
obligations  to  piety,  vi.  160.  viii.  551,  552.  ix.  26. 

Ministry  of  angels,  iv.  383—385. 

Miracles  of  Christ,  the  heinous  sin  of  speaking  against  them,  ii.  175, 
176. 

Miracles,  their  use,  ii.  261. 

Miracles,  real,  how  discerned,  ii.  440.  x.  404 — 406.  what  necessary  to  a 
miracle,  ii.  440. 

Miracles,  assurance  of,  destroyed  by  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
x.  404—406. 

Miracle,  transubstantiation  shewed  to  be  no  miracle,  ii,  439.  ix.  355, 
356. 

Miracle,  what  it  is,  ix.  352.  the  conditions  of  a  true,  355,  356. 

Miracles,  how  a  sufficient  proof  of  a  Divine  revelation,  ix.  219 — 221. 

Miracles,  doubtful  and  unquestionable,  what,  ix.  221,  222.  how  to  be 
distinguished,  ibid. 

Miracles,  the  proof  of  the  authority  of  Moses  and  Christ  drawn  from 
them,  ix.  226—229. 

Miracles,  in  what  circumstances  sufficient  for  the  proof  of  a  Divine 
doctrine,  ix.  229 — 231.  355.  what  assurance  they  give  us  of  the  Divine 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  458,  et  seq.  how  far  they  give  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  357— 359. 

Miracles,  the  principal  external  proof  of  a  Divine  doctrine,  v.  561,  562. 
ix.  357,  358.  413.  454. 

Miracles,  how  far  possible  to  work,  for  confirmation  of  a  false  doctrine, 
ix.  362.  how  such  miracles  may  be  distinguished,  363 — 365. 

Miracles,  not  always  the  effect  of  Divine  power,  ix.  352,  353.  how  far 
in  the  power  of  the  devil  to  work  them,  353, 354.  how  such  distinguished, 
455,  456. 

Miracles  of  Moses,  upon  what  accounts  more  to  be  credited  than 
those  of  Pharaoh's  magicians,  ix.  222.  353,  354.  365.  455,  456. 

Miracles  of  Christ,  how  a  sufficient  testimony  of  his  Divine  authority, 
v.  559,  560.  ix.  357—361.  466 — 470.  the  exceptions  of  the  Jews  against 
them  considered,  v.  575,  576. 

Miracles,  related  in  the  gospel,  still  a  sufficient  ground  of  faith,  ix.  291. 
how  a  motive  to  obedience,  viii.  414.  ix.  401. 

Miracles  necessary  to  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  ix.  349. 

Miracles  of  our  Saviour,  the  convincing  circumstances  of  them,  ix. 
459.  how  beneficial  to  mankind,  462.  the  instances  of  his  permitting  the 
devil  to  go  into  the  swine,  and  his  cursing  the  fig-tree  accounted  for,  ibid. 
463, 
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Miracles,  the  power  of  working,  why  necessary  to  the  apostles,  viii. 
321,322.  ix.  369-  594. 

Miracles,  why  now  ceased,  iv.  375,  376.  ix.  388 — 392.  the  church  of 
Rome's  pretences  to  them  considered,  iv.  376.  ix.  367,  368.  389.  392 — 
400.  455. 

Miracles  of  the  heathen  temples,  ix.  365.  of  Mahomet.  Vide  Ma 
homet. 

Miracles,  in  what  cases  yet  not  unreasonable  to  be  accepted,  viii.  322, 
323. 

Miracles,  how  powerful  to  bring  men  to  repentance,  vii.  509,  510.  God 
not  always  obliged  to  work  miracles  for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  510. 

Miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  nature  and  end  of  them,  iv. 
372,  373.  viii.  385. 433,  434.  the  gospel  how  confirmed  by  them,  iv.  373, 
374.  Vide  Miracles. 

Mirth,  sensual,  arguments  against,  viii.  66,  67. 

Misery,  future,  the  principal  ingredients  of,  vi.  223,  224.  vii.  358 — 361. 
how  aggravated,  362,  363. 

Mishna  of  the  Jews,  x.  392. 

Missions  for  the  conversion  of  infidels,  encouragements  to  them,  viii. 
323.  395.  how  far  the  church  of  Rome  is  to  be  commended  herein,  viii. 
395.  ix.  396. 

Modesty,  in  our  opinion  of  ourselves,  motives  to  it,  iii.  496.  vii.  222. 

Modesty  in  our  behaviour,  motives  to  it,  ix.  114,  115. 

Monica,  mother  of  St.  Augustine,  how  effectual  her  prayers  for  him 
were,  iii.  526. 

Movo/uEvJj?  and  nx^ayxtt,  the  import  of  these  words  among  the  ancients,  iii. 
286. 

Moral  evidence,  i.  ccxcix.  x.  303. 

Moral  expressions  and  comparisons  how  taken  and  applied,  ii.  158, 
159. 

Moral  duties,  the  principal  end  of  the  Jewish  law,  v.  306 — 309.  331, 
332.  this  indispensable  obligation,  310 — 312-  how  a  necessary  part  of 
Christianity,  v.  312—314.  viii.  476,477. 

Moral  duties,  always  enjoined  by  revealed  religion,  v.  314—316.  the 
practice  of  them  how  helped  by  Christianity,  316.  the  church  of  Rome's 
abuse  of  them,  321.  their  presumption  in  releasing  men  from  them,  ibid. 
the  bad  consequence  of  their  neglect  herein,  iv.  7,  8. 

Moral  duties,  to  be  preferred  to  positive  or  ritual,  v.  300.  316—318. 
vi.  319.  the  violation  of  them  not  to  be  justified  by  zeal  for  any  positive 
institution,  v.  320,  321. 

Moral  virtues,  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  viii.  473 — 475.  the  same  with 
Christian  graces,  476. 

Moral,  good  and  evil,  the  reasons  of  them  eternal,  vi.  524. 

Morality,  how  far  to  be  preached  up  to  Christians,  ix.  19.  the  primary 
part  of  religion,  ibid. 

Morality  of  the  heathen,  how  far  to  be  esteemed,  ix.  18. 196. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  his  censure  against  the  Romish  casuists,  v.  49. 
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Moriah,  the  mountain  where  Isaac  was  to  be  sacrificed,  the  same  with 
Mount  Calvary,  iv.  49,  50. 

Mortification,  how  far  pleasing  to  God,  iv.  7,  8.  viii.  510,  511.  how  far 
practised  by  the  church  of  Rome,  ibid. 

Mosaicus  gradus,  what,  v.  238. 

Moses,  his  law  suited  by  God  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Israelites,  iii. 
361,  362.  the  high  esteem  the  Jews  had  for  his  writings,  ii.  316. 

Moses,  his  history,  the  most  ancient  in  the  world,  i.  336.  the  Divine 
authority  thereof,  ibid. 

Moses,  some  account  of  his  life,  iv.  51,  52.57.  why  he  refused  to  be 
called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  52.  his  self-denial,  53 — 56.  a  story 
of  him  related  by  Josephus,  57.  his  integrity  vindicated  from  the  ob 
jection  of  his  persuading  the  children  of  Israel  to  cheat  the  Egyptians, 
ibid.  58.  the  prudence  and  reasonableness  of  his  choice,  59 — 63.  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that  men  make  a  contrary  choice,  67 — 70. 

Mothers,  their  duty  of  nursing  their  own  children,  iii.  487 — 490. 

Motives  of  Christianity,  how  powerful,  vi.  39.  47.  ix.  417.  579. 

"  Municipatus  noster"  the  meaning  of  that  phrase  in  Tertullian,  i. 
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Murder,  ii.  82,  83. 

Mysteries  in  religion,  particularly  the  Christian,  iii.  361,  362.  incom 
prehensible,  331,  332.  how  to  think  of  them,  429. 

Mysteries  in  religion,  of  the  like  nature,  with  regard  to  their  necessity 
and  reason,  as  miracles,  iii.  360.  362. 

N. 

Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  severity  of  their  punishment  accounted  for,  vii. 
98. 

Name,  what  it  is  to  take  God's  name  in  vain,  ii.  305. 

Name  of  religion,  that  it  will  not  carry  a  man  to  heaven,  ii.  65,  66. 

Name,  what  is  understood  by  "  naming  the  name  of  Christ,"  (2  Tim. 
ii.  19.)  i.  449. 

Name,  a  good.     Vide  Reputation. 

Names  of  distinction  to  be  laid  aside  among  Christians,  iii.  144. 

National  sin  to  be  lamented  as  well  as  personal,  iii.  8,  9.  179 — 183. 

Nativity  of  Christ,  how  to  be  celebrated,  iv.  306,  307.  ix.  582—584. 

Natural  religion,  whence,  iii.  217. 

Natural  knowledge  of  God.  Vide  God.  This  the  foundation  of  re 
vealed  religion,  vi.  451.  of  the  notions  of  good  and  evil,  454.  the  sin  and 
danger  of  acting  contrary  to  it,  459 — 462.  how  aggravated  to  Christians, 
ibid. 

Natural  notions  of  God,  how  the  surest  ground  for  reasoning  in  re 
ligion,  v.  530.  vi.  310.  whatever  contradicts  these  to  be  rejected,  ibid.  ix. 
433,  434. 

Natural  religion,  the  principles  of  it,  what,  ix.  190.  the  persuasion  or 
belief  of  them  properly  called  faith,  ibid.  191.  by  what  arguments  the 
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belief  of  them  is  wrought,  192.  the  degrees  of  it,  195,  196.  the  proper 
effects  of  it,  196, 197.  in  what  sense  this  said  to  be  a  Divine  faith,  198. 

Natural  religion,  the  practice  of  it  how  far  available,  ix.  196 — 198.  a 
persuasion  to  the  belief  of  its  principles,  273.  the  reasonableness  and  wis 
dom  of  such  a  belief,  ibid.  274—277. 

Natural  religion,  the  duties  of  it,  v.  277,  278.     Vide  Duties. 

Natural  religion,  the  foundation  of  instituted,  v.  305. 

Nature,  the  perfect  knowledge  of,  only  in  the  Author  of  it,  i.  317. 

Nature,  what  to  be  understood  by  it,  iii.  112. 

Nature,  human,  its  corruption  and  impotence,  viii.  491.  this  no  excuse 
for  our  negligence,  499.  no  discouragement  to  our  endeavours,  ibid. 
500. 

"Necessity  and  power,  neighbours,"  a  saying  of  Pythagoras,  ii.  511. 
Vide  483. 

Necessity,  the  power  of  that  argument,  ii.  93. 

Necessity  or  chance,  iii.  105.  1 15. 

Necessity  and  safety,  recommendations  to  the  praetice  of  religion,  ii. 
495,496. 

Negatives,  impossible  to  be  certain  of,  i.  SCO,  36 1 .  399, 400. 

New  creature,  what  it  implies,  v.  363 — 365.  certain  false  doctrines 
founded  upon  this  phrase  disproved,  371,  372.  this  phrase  compared  with 
other  parallel  texts,  416—418. 

Nice,  the  second  council  of,  a  character  of,  with  reference  to  the  wor 
ship  of  images,  x.  429. 

Nineveh,  that  God's  sparing,  after  his  threatening  was  no  way  incon 
sistent  with  his  veracity,  iii.  85. 

Nonnus,  his  interpretation  of  «v  ag^«,  (John  i.  1.)  iii.  289. 

Nursing  of  children  by  the  mothers  themselves,  considerations  upon, 
iii.  487—490. 

O. 

Oaths,  their  lawfulness  to  Christians,  and  their  obligation,  ii.  283 — 309. 

Oaths,  rash  and  customary,  the  sin  of,  ii.  15. 300. 

Obedience,  necessary  to  salvation,  ii.  147 — 149.  iv.  285.  v.  26.  416.  vi. 
123.  131,  132.  viii.  560.  ought  to  be  universal,  ii.  129,  130.  v.  26.  vii.  405, 
406.  549,  550.  ix.  63.  the  difficulty  of  it,  iii.  64—66. 

Obedience  to  the  gospel,  how  promoted,  i.  453,  et  seq. 

Obedience  to  the  laws  of  God,  perfect  liberty,  ii.  489,  490. 

Obedience,  the  necessity  of,  to  salvation,  entirely  different  from  the 
doctrine  of  merit,  vi.  123.  altogether  consistent  with  free  grace,  127,  128. 

Obedience,  the  condition  of  the  gospel,  iv.  565.  how  this  included  in 
the  notion  of  faith,  ix.  298. 

Obedience,  gospel,  what,  vi.  110—112.  the  possibility  of  it,  viii.  234 — 
238. 

Obedience,  actual,  what,  vi.  110.  virtual,  what,  ibid,  in  what  cases  this 
last  sufficient,  ibid.  111. 

Obedience,  perfect,  what,  vi.  110.  sincere,  what,  ibid. 

Obedience,  the  condition  of  pardon,  v.  417,  418.  ix.  313.  how  this  con- 
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sistent  with  the  freeness  of  God's  grace,  321,  322.  how  different  from  th« 
doctrine  of  the  papists  about  justification,  322.  the  bad  consequences  of 
the  contrary  opinion,  ibid.  331,  332. 

Obedience  to  the  laws  of  God,  motives  and  encouragements  to  it,  v. 
201—204.  vi.  63.  135.  vii.  44.  209.  224.  383—385.  viii.  341.  ix.  44.  an  ex 
hortation  to  it,  24—27. 

Obedience  of  Christ,  a  pattern  for  our  imitation,  viii.  240. 

Obedience  of  Christ  to  human  laws,  viii.  246. 

Obedience  to  superiors,  our  obligation  to  it,  ix.  26.  46. 

Obedience  to  magistrates  how  far  our  duty,  iv.  234 — 236.  Hobbes's  no 
tion  of  it,  233, 234. 

Objections  against  vice  unanswerable,  ii.  486 — 488.  against  religion, 
how  vain,  x.  404,  405. 

Obstinacy,  the  evil  of,  iii.  8.  246.  x.  266,  267.  a  concomitant  of  infi 
delity,  ix.  609. 

Oil,  anointing  with,  how  used  by  the  apostles,  ix.  378.  the  unreason 
ableness  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  making  this  a  sacrament,  ibid. 

Old  age,  happy  and  vigorous  but  to  few,  ii.  362. 

Old  age,  how  unseasonable  a  time  to  begin  religion,  v.  270. 

Omission,  sins  of,  to  be  accounted  for,  v.  463.  viii.  72. 

Omnipotence  of  God,  what,  vii.  153.  the  extent  of  it,  156, 157.  things 
that  imply  a  contradiction  exempted  from  it,  157, 158.  objections  concern 
ing  this  answered,  160 — 163. 

Omnipotence  proved  to  be  an  attribute  of  God,  vii.  164 — 167.  infer 
ences  from  it,  168—170. 

Omnipresence  of  God,  vii.  188.     Vide  Immensity. 

Omniscience  of  God,  iii.  427.     Vide  Knowledge. 

Opinion,  the  good,  of  men  how  far  to  be  valued,  viii.  265.  not  to  be 
preferred  to  our  duty,  266.  our  Saviour  an  example  herein,  ibid. 

Opinions,  false,  the  danger  of  obstinacy  in,  i.  ccxcv. 

Opinions,  doubtful,  iii.  530. 

Oppression,  the  folly  and  mischiefs  of,  vii.  307.  477,  478.  arguments 
against,  484. 

Oracles  of  the  heathen  considered,  iii.  336.  vi.  387. 

Oral  tradition,  no  rule  of  faith,  x.  233.     Vide  Tradition. 

Oral  or  unwritten  law  among  the  ancient  Jews,  what,  x.  386. 

Origen,  his  opinion  of  hell  torments,  iii.  86.  his  opinion  concerning  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  how  misunderstood  by  some  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
ii.  420,421. 

Original  sin,  the  apprehensions  of  the  philosophers  concerning  it,  ii. 
478.  482. 

P. 

Pacify,  the  ways  men  are  apt  to  take  to  pacify  God,  v.  275.  devices  of 
the  church  of  Rome  for  this  purpose,  276.  the  course  directed  by  God 
himself,  277—281. 
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Pain,  absurdity  of  the  stoics  in  affirming  it  to  be  no  evil,  i.  458. 

Papias,  a  character  of,  and  his  errors,  x.  393. 

Papists,  their  uncharitableness,  ii.  549.     Vide  Church  of  Rome. 

Papists,  their  doctrine  and  practice  how  corrupted,|iv.  97.  et  seq.  the  ab 
surdity  of  their  way  of  proving  their  church  to  be  the  only  true  church, 
139 — 141.  their  disingenuous  arts  in  maintaining  their  religion,  173,  174. 
an  account  of  some  of  their  gross  forgeries,  175. 

Parables,  how  to  be  taken,  ii.  153,  154.  iv.  353. 

Parables  in  Scripture,  several  to  the  same  end,  the  purpose  of  this,  ii. 
153. 

Parable  of  the  ten  virgins  treated  of,  ii.  542 — 564. 

Parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  ii.  153. 

Parable  of  the  ten  talents,  ii.  547. 

Parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  vi.  189.  some  observations  from  it,  190, 
etseq. 

rittgaxxuro?,  what  it  signifies,  viii.  399, 400.  ix.  139. 

Pardon  of  sin,  how  promised  by  the  gospel,  v.  184,  188.  viii.  574.  the 
conditions  of  it,  v.  190,  191.  how  this  an  engagement  to  future  obedience, 
v.  201 ,  202.  viii.  574. 

Pardon  of  sin,  the  method  of  it  not  fully  discovered  but  by  the  gospel, 
v.  344. 

Parents,  their  miscarriages  in  the  education  of  their  children,  iii.  520, 
521.  539,  540. 

Parents,  their  example,  the  power  of  it,  iii.  507,  508-  531,  532. 

Parents,  their  absolute  power  over  their  children  before  the  law,  iv.  36. 

Parents,  the  transgression  of  our  first  parents,  its  punishment  how  re 
conciled  with  God's  goodness,  vii.  31. 

Partiality,  a  property  of  infidelity,  ix.  602. 

Passion,  the  government  thereof  to  be  taught  early,  iii.  500. 

Passion,  inordinate,  the  mischiefs  of,  iii.  156, 157.  534. 

Passion,  the  Divine  nature  altogether  free  from,  ii.  154. 

Passion,  an  obstacle  to  the  receiving  of  truth,  v.  570,  579.  a  concomi 
tant  of  infidelity,  ix.  616. 

Passions,  not  destroyed  but  regulated  by  religion,  x.  87. 

Passions,  irregular,  the  mischiefs  of,  vii.  302.  their  tyranny,  x.  27,  our 
freedom  from  them  how  purchased  by  the  gospel,  ibid.  28. 

Passover,  Jewish,  a  type  of  what,  iii.  398, 399. 

Pastors  and  teachers  in  the  church,  their  authority,  ii.  264,  265. 

Patience,  its  reasonableness,  i.  472.  how  learned,  459. 

Patience  of  God,  how  abused  by  sinners,  i.  411,  412.  ii.  109,  110. 

Patience  of  God,  a  famous  passage  of  M.  Antoninus  concerning  it,  iii.  54. 

Patience  of  God,  what  to  be  understood  of  it,  vii.  79.  this  a  perfection 
of  the  Divine  nature  proved,  80.  instances  of  it,  82—90.  this  no  ground  of 
presumption,  91,  92. 

Patience  of  God  with  sinners,  the  design  of  it,  vii.  96,97.  viii.  112. 
et  seq.  objections  against  it  answered,  vii.  97 — 100.  the  use  we  should 
make  of  it,  100,  101.  the  danger  of  abusing  it,  102—104.  viii.  113, 114. 
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Patience,  the  virtue  of,  vii.  81. 

Patience  in  afflictions,  motives  to,  iv.  277.  478.  vii.  46. 59—61 .  232,  233. 
viii.  223,  224.  ix.  150,  151.  Vide  Affliction.  Our  Saviour  an  eminent 
example  of  it,  viii.  268,  269.  ix.  149. 

Patriarchs,  ancient,  their  faith,  obedience,  and  happiness,  ii.  322—324. 

Paul,  St.  his  preaching,  vii.  241.  his  charge  to  Titus,  viii.  551.  his  doc 
trine  of  justification,  how  reconciled  with  that  of  St.  James,  ix.  23.  314 — 
319. 

Peace,  the  effect  of  religion,  i.  427 — 430.  ii.  61,  62.  objections  upon 
this  subject  answered,  75 — 79. 

Peace  of  conscience  only  in  religion,  iii.  165.  171.  ix.  70 — 72. 

Peace,  public,  how  promoted,  i.  414 — 416. 

Pelagius,  his  heresy,  x.  338. 

Penalties,  how  to  be  regulated,  iii.  82 — 85. 

Penance,  among  the  papists,  how  unprofitable,  vii.  266.  how  practised 
in  the  ancient  church,  ibid,  abuse  of  it  among  the  papists,  312. 

Penitent  thief,  the  use  of  that  example,  ii.  514.  557. 

Penitent,  the  description  of  a  true,  vii.  399.  et  seq. 

Penitentiary,  his  office  in  the  primitive  church,  vii.  266. 

Pentecost,  day  of,  viii.  378,  379. 

People,  how  the  ruin  of  a  sinful,  to  be  prevented,  iii.  127. 

People,  the  sins  of  the,  a  just  cause  of  grief,  iii.  188. 

Perfect  happiness,  wherein  it  consists,  vi.  327 — 330. 

Perfect,  what  meant  by  being  "  perfect  as  God  is  perfect,"  vi.  112.  299 
— 301 .  the  possibility  of  obeying  this  precept,  301 — 307.  motives  to  en 
deavour  after  it,  308,  309. 

Perfect,  what  meant  by  Christ's  being  "  made  perfect,"  vi.  92,  93. 

Perfections  of  God,  i.  324 — 326.  what  meant  by  knowledge  of  them, 
iii.  234,  235. 

Perfection  in  this  life  how  far  required,  vi.  112, 1 13.  300 — 302. 

Perfections,  Divine,  what,  vi.  283 — 285.  rules  for  governing  our  opi 
nions  about  them,  287 — 289. 

Perfections  of  God  how  far  imitable,  vi.  300—302. 

Perfections  of  God,  the  surest  reasonings  in  religion  grounded  upon 
them,  vi.  310.  the  imitation  of  them  the  truest  religion,  313.  how  far  the 
church  of  Rome  deviates  from  th»  rule,  320,  321. 

Perfidiousness,  the  folly  of  this  sin,  vii.  307. 

Perish,  what  that  word  signifies  in  Scripture  and  other  writings,  iii.  87. 

Perjury,  the  sin  of,  ii.  302 — 307.  the  ruin  of  society,  307 — 309. 

Perron,  Cardinal,  his  absurd  arguments  for  transubstantiation,ii.  451. 

Persecution  directly  opposite  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  ii.  216 — 218. 

Persecution  for  Christianity,  the  lot  only  of  a  few,  i.  478, 479. 
Persecution,  a  very  unfit  method  of  propagating  religion,  ix.  617. 
Persecutions  and  sufferings,  the  ancient  Jews  and  philosophers,  their 
notion  about  them,  iii.  355 — 357. 

Persecution,  a  concomitant  and  argument  of  error,  ix.  616,  617.  the  sin 
of  those  who  kindle  it,  iv.  495,  496, 
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Persecution  for  righteousness'  sake,  v.  209,  210.  215—220.  hovr  far 
good  men  supported  under  it,  224—227. 

Persecution,  not  to  be  rashly  run  upon,  vi.  221. 

Persecution  for  mistakes,  or  unnecessary  truths,  vi.  222. 

Persecution,  how  violently  practised  in  the  church  of  Rome,  iv.  178.  v. 
218,219.  no  proper  method  of  conversion,  iv.  176,  177. 

Persecution,  how  a  time  of  trial,  ix.  554.  the  utmost  proof  of  sincerity, 
iv.  9, 10. 

Persecution,  the  lot  of  the  righteous,  iv.  494,  495. 

Persecutions  of  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians,  foretold  by  our 
Saviour,  ix.  529,  530.  this  an  argument  of  his  prophetic  spirit,  ibid. 

Persecution,  the  constancy  of  the  first  Christians  under,  iv,  445.  an  ex 
hortation  to  the  imitation  of  it,  120, 121.  The  danger  of  apostatising  for 
fear  of  it,  122,  123. 

Persecution,  the  last  persecution  of  Christians  pointed  at  in  the  Revela 
tions,  iv.  454.  whether  yet  begun,  479 — 484.  how  this  an  argument  against 
the  fear  of  death,  479. 

Perseverance  in  religion  necessary,  iv.442 — 446.  vi.  170. 185.  a  serious 
exhortation  to  it,  iv.  214 — 216.  Vide  Constancy. 

Persians,  their  manner  of  education,  iii.  524. 

Persuasion,  the  worst  actions  done  from  a  false  persuasion,  iv.  523.  no 
excuse  for  a  bad  action,  524 — 526. 

Perverseness,  a  concomitant  of  infidelity,  ix.  609. 

Peter,  the  last  chapter  of  his  second  Epistle  where  and  by  whom  written, 
vii.  94. 

Pharaoh,  his  sin,  iii.  8.  how  hardened  by  God,  v.  519. 

Pharisees,  how  reproved  in  Scripture,  ii.  156.  their  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  173,174.  their  false  notion  about  the  happinessof  heaven,  312,  313. 

Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  their  notion  about  a  future  state,  ii.  315. 

Philosophers,  ancient,  blamed,  iii.  47,  48. 

Philosophy,  rules  given  by  it  for  gaining  peace  of  mind,  ii.  494,  495. 

Piety,  sincere,  the  nature  and  properties  of  it,  iv.  1 — 13.  persuasive  to 
it,  14—25. 

Piety  of  the  primitive  Christians,  vi.  31. 

Piety,  motives  to  it,  iv.  415.  475—477.  viii.  205—208. 

Piety  of  our  Saviour  a  pattern  to  us,  viii.  239. 

Pity,  in  what  sense  God  is  said  to  pity  us,  vii.  52. 

Plato,  the  word  by  him  made  the  principal  or  efficient  cause  of  the 
world,  iii.  286.  his  discourse  of  God's  unchangeableness,  vi.  349. 

Plays,  the  profaneness  and  immorality  of  our  modern  plays,  and  the 
evil  of  frequenting  them,  ix.  114. 

Pleasure,  the  pleasure  of  religion,  i.  425 — 427.  475,  476.  only  to  be 
found  therein,  ii.  72.  75.  128.  347. 

Pleasure  of  virtue  and  vice  compared,  i.  483 — 487. 

Pleasure,  true  pleasure  not  taken  away  by  a  Christian  course  of  life,  ii, 
487—490. 

Pleasure,  sensual,  the  danger  of  it  to  youth,  iii.  562. 
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Pleasure,  Epicurus's  notion  of  it,  vii.  335. 

Pleasures  of  sin,  the  vanity  and  folly  of  them,  vii.  308,  309.  334,  335. 
remembrance  of  them  how  an  ingredient  of  the  future  misery  of  the 
wicked,  362. 

Pleasures,  sensual,  the  temptation  of  them,  v.  514. 

Pliny,  his  account  of  the  first  Christians,  i.  495. 

Political  wisdom,  how  often  baffled,  iii.  226,  227. 

Polytheism,  i.  357.  x.  349.  inferred  by  the  Socinian  doctrine,  iii.  311. 

novnpta,  sv  rw  TTOVJ^JO,  Interpretation  of  that  phrase,  ii.  185. 

Poor,  charity  to  them,  ii.  197.  Vide  Charity. 

Poor,  the  gospel  preached  to  the  poor,  v.  564.  upon  what  accounts  best 
disposed  for  it,  567,  568.  how  much  despised  by  the  Jewish  doctors,  564. 

Pope  Joan,  divers  Romish  writers,  their  accounts  of,  x.  408. 

Pope  Pius  IV.  his  new  articles  of  religion,  ii.  467.  v.  16. 

Pope's  supremacy,  ii.  525,  526.  iii.  496.  iv.  97.  x.  375 — 377.  not  to  be 
supported  by  Scripture,  iv.  165.  rejected  by  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Christian  church,  167,  168. 

Popes,  a  character  of  divers,  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  x.  366, 
et  seq.  their  wicked  lives,  377.  v.  59,  60. 

Popes  and  cardinals,  how  raised  to  those  dignities  in  certain  ages,  x. 
377. 

Popes'  pretended  power  in  deposing  princes,  contrary  to  Christianity, 
iv.  173.  vi.  320,  321. 

Popery,  how  destructive  to  Christianity,  ii.  452. 

Popery,  its  tendency  to  profaneness  and  infidelity,  viii.  119. 

Possibility  of  the  practice  of  Christian  duties,  i.  473 — 475. 

Possibility  of  salvation  iii  the  church  of  Rome,  that  argument  con 
sidered,  ii.  54 — 59. 

Poverty,  no  ground  for  contempt  of  a  good  man,  iv.  399.  no  argument 
of  God's  displeasure,  \i.  214.  motives  to  contentment  under  it,  viii.  269, 
270. 

Power,  sufficient  given  us  to  enable  us  to  observe  God's  command 
ments,  i.  473. 

Power  of  God,  x.  81.  Vide  Omnipotence.  How  far  it  exceeds  the 
power  of  man,  x.  81 — 86.  inferences  from  this,  87 — 98. 

Power  of  man,  how  far  limited,  x.  75,  76.  not  to  exceed  God's  per 
mission,  76. 

Power  and  greatirjss,  how  apt  to  ensnare  men,  v.  512,  513.  how  much 
men  in  power  are  obliged  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  iv.  444,  445. 

Practice  of  religion,  a  necessary  condition  and  qualification  for  future 
happiness,  v.  485 — 487.  motives  to  it,  488,  489. 

Praise  and  thanksgiving  to  God,  iii.  241,  242.  motives  to  it,  vii.  48, 
69,  60.  100,  101.  230. 

Prayer,  i.  469.  iii.  120.  436/466. 

Prayer,  the  neglect  of  it,  to  what  owing,  iii.  114. 

Prayer,  to  be  made  for  all  men,  iii.  410. 

Prayer,  forms  of,  to  be  taught  children,  iii.  522—326. 
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Prayer,  how  made  acceptable,  iii.  195.  how  effectual,  ii.  197.  God  the 
proper  and  only  object  of  prayer,  notwithstanding  the  popish  doctrine 
of  invocation  of  saints,  iii.  218 — 220.  iv.  327. 

Prayer,  the  several  parts  of,  iv.  533.  the  benefits  and  advantages  of, 
v.  243—245. 

Prayer,  the  condition  of  God's  blessing,  v.  243,  244.  importunity  in  it, 
why  recommended  by  our  Saviour,  245. 

Prayer,  the  necessary  qualifications  of,  x.  106 — 108.  for  whom  we  ought 
to  pray,  v.  533—535.  motives  to  frequent  prayer,  viii.  120, 121.  ix.  170. 

Prayers,  the  efficacy  of,  how  insured  by  faith  in  Christ,  ix.  145,146. 
this  consideration  a  remedy  against  trouble,  viii.  122,  123.  ix.  148.  170, 
171. 

Prayer,  the  efficacy  of,  how  peculiar  to  the  first  ages  of  Christianity, 
ix.  145,  146.333,384. 

Prayers  of  wicked  men,  iii  what  sense  said  to  be  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord,  viii.  531,  532. 

Prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue,  ii.  532—534.  iii.  237.  iv.  100.  168. 
v.  478.  vi.  311.  ix.  375.  399.  why  practised  by  the  papists,  x.  14,  15. 

Prayers,  to  be  offered  up   in  the  name  of  Jesus  only,  iv.  312 — 314. 

ix.  147. 

Prayers  to  saints,  the  practice  of  the  church  of  Rome,  therein  how  con 
trary  to  the  Christian  religion,  iv.  326.  how  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
the  Christian  church,  ibid.  Vide  Invocation  of  Saints. 

Praying  by  the  Spirit,  men's  vain  pretences  to  it  considered,  viii.  459, 
460. 

Preaching,  what  kind  of,  most  useful,  vii.  252—254. 

Preaching  above  ordinary  capacities,  in  what  cases  convenient,  ix.  257. 

Precepts,  the 'Divine,  for  the  most  part  negatively  expressed,  i.  322, 

323. 

Predestination,  a  melancholy  doctrine,  grounded  neither  upon  Scrip 
ture  nor  reason,  ii.  78.  vi.  294,  295.  310. 

Prediction  of  future  events,  vi.  379.    Vide  Events. 

Predictions  of  Scripture  compared  with  heathen  oracles,  vi.  387. 

Predictions  of  our  Sa\iour,  ix.  481—484.  a  clear  evidence  of  his  Divine 
authority,  481. 

Prediction  of  our  Saviour  concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  end  of  the  world,  explained,  ix.  485—489.  how  accomplished 
400,  et  seq.  Vide  Jerusalem. 

Pre-existence  of  souls,  the  ground  of  that  opinion,  viii.  491. 

Prejudice,  i.  380,  381.  404,  405.  ii.  96,  97.  192,  193.  iii.  156.  312. 
the  power  of,  vi.  44.  a  concomitant  of  infidelity,  ix.  604. 

Prejudice,  the  mischiefs  of,  vi.  44,  45.  the  happiness  of  escaping  the 
common  prejudices  against  religion,  46. 

Preparations  for  death  and  judgment,  what,  ii.  554— 556. 

Presence  of  God.  Vide  Immensity. 

Presumption,  its  definition,  iii.  65.  235.  the  danger  of  it,  vii.  39,  40. 
cautions  airuinst  it,  72. 
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Pride,  i.  472.  iii.  159.  an  obstacle  to  truth,  v.  570,  580.  arguments 
against'  vii.  168,  169. 

Priests,  Romish,  their  reverence  how  raised,  ii.  439. 
Priests  and  monks,  their  wickedness  and  debauchery,  x.  370,  &c. 
.    Priest,  Christ  how  our  priest,  vi.  466. 

Priests,  why  forbidden  to  marry  in  the  church  of  Rome,  vi.  265. 
Primitive   Christians,   how  supported   under  sufferings,  iii.  35:3, 354. 
the  account  given  by  Pliny  of  their  manner  of  worship,  i.  495. 

Primitive  Christians,  their  exemplary  piety,  iv.  360,  361,  vi.  30.  why 
they  are  more  especially  to  be  imitated  by  us,  iv.  422,  423.  wherein  we 
ought  to  imitate  them,  426—428.  encouragements  to  it,  429,  430. 

"  Prince  of  this  world  is  judged/'  what  meant  by  that  phrase,  viii. 
409. 

Princes,  why  more  especially  to  be  prayed  for,  iv.  541 — 545.  the  tempt 
ations  they  are  exposed  to,  543. 

Principles,  ancient  notion  of  two,  a  good  and  bad,  iii.  416.  vii.  20. 
Principles,  false,  iii.  169,  170.  how  the  cause  of  unbelief,  ix.  558. 
Principles  of  morality,  to  be  early  instilled  into  youth,  iii.  563. 
Principles,  the  necessity  of   teaching  the  principles  of  religion,  iii. 
521—524. 

Probability,  i.  378,  379.  how  to  be  judged  of,  333— 335.  a  sufficient 
ground  for  belief,  358,  359. 

Probation,  this  life  is  a  state  of,  vii.   112,  113, 
Prodigal  son,  the  parable  of  the,  ii.  92.  162,  163.  iii.  134. 
Profaneness,  the  folly  of,  i.  422.   iii.  18.   vii.  305. 
Profession,  outward,  of  religion,  i.  436,  437.  ii.  542. 
Profession,  an  orthodox,  of  Christianity,  how  far  available,  viii.  507, 
508. 

Promises  and  threatenings  of  the  gospel,  their  end,  i.  438.  491,  492. 
Promises  made  to  the  patriarchs,  the  quality  of  them,  ii.  321—328. 
Promises,    God's    faithfulness   in  his,   vi.  504.    objections  against  it 
answered,  505 — 511. 

Promises  of  God  conditional,  vi.  513. 

Promises  of  God  and  their  conditions,  how  to  be  understood,  x.  119. 
Promises  of  the  gospel,  the   nature  of  them,  v.  182.  the  greatness  of 
them,  187 — 189.  that  they  are  conditional,    189 — 192.   no  prejudice  to 
the  freeness  of  God's  grace,  193.  when  we  may  be  said  to  have   a  right 
to  them,  205. 

Promises  of  the  gospel,  what  influence  they  should  have  upon  us, 
v.  197.  199.  a  Divine  temper  of  mind  the  proper  effect  of  them,  ibid,  by 
w hat  means  they  effect  this,  199.  202.  ineffectual  only  through  our  own 
fault,  206,  207. 

Promises  of  the  gospel,  a  powerful  motive  to  obedience,  viii.  573 — 
576. 

Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  how  fulfilled  by  Christ,  v.  325. 
Prophecy,  an  evidence  of  a  Divine  mission,  ix.  481,  482.  how  this 
gave  testimony  to  the  authority  of  our  Saviour,  482. 

Prophecy,  the  apostles  endowed  \yi1li  the  u'ift  of,  ix.  377. 
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Prophets,  false,  ii.  %55,etseq. 

Prophet,  how  Christ  a,  vi.  466. 

Prophets,  God's  inspiring,  with  false  messages,  what  meant  by  it, 
vi.  505,  506. 

Prophets,  "  the  blood  of  all  the,  to  be  required  of  this  generation/'  &c. 
how  to  be  understood,  iv.  493,  494. 

Prophetic,  arguments  o.f  the  prophetic  Spirit  of  Christ,  ix.  481,  482. 
how  this  an  evidence  of  his  Divine  authority,  482. 

Proselytes,  our  Saviour's  method  of  making,  iv.  222.  how  different 
from  those  of  the  church  of  Rome,  132 — 139. 

Prosperity  'of  the  wicked,  i.  412.  ii.  326,  327.  no  argument  against  a 
Divine  Providence,  iii.  199,  200. 

Prosperity,  how  apt  to  ensnare  men,  v.  513.  how  one  cause  of  the  de 
cay  of  Christian  piety,  vi.  35. 

Protestants,  brethren,  ii.  247. 

Protestantrule  of  faith,  x.238.  how  much  they  allow  to  oral  tradition,  249. 

Protestant  religion,  the  antiquity  thereof,  ii.  466 — 469. 

Protestants  in  England,  iii.  147. 

Proverbial  and  moral  sayings,  how  to  be  taken,  ii.  62.  the  notion  of 
Aristotle  therein,  iii.  485. 

Proverbs  of  Solomon,  not  to  be  understood  literally,  ii.  158. 

Providence  of  God,  ii.  283,  necessity  of  the  belief  of  it,  i.  364.  411. 
'i.  328.  iii.  99.  218. 

Providence  of  God  conspicuous  in  the  preservation  of  the  Scriptures* 
x.  297. 

Providence,  its  care  of  King  William  in  the  field  of  battle,  iii.  247. 

Providence  of  God  in  the  government  of  the  world,  vi.  440.  vii.  10 — 
14.  the  belief  of  this  how  the  foundation  of  religion,  vi.  443,  444.  the 
truth  of  a  Providence  vindicated  from  the  objection  of  the  disorders  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  444,  445.  denied  by  Epicurus,  291.  442. 

Providence  of  God  peculiarly  concerned  for  good  men,  v.  234,  235. 
vi.  445.  ix.  52.  how  this  reconciled  with  their  afflictions,  vi.  445,  446. 
vii.  14,  15.  ix.  52,  53.  165,  166.  171. 

Providence  of  God,  how  an  argument  to  cast  our  care  upon  him,  vi. 
445 — 448.  how  an  argument  against  anxiety  and  discontent,  450,  451. 
456.  ix.  165—167.  170,  171. 

Providence  of  God,  motives  to  resign  ourselves  to  it,  vi.  453— 455. 
Epictetus  an  eminent  example  of  this  resignation,  454, 455. 

Providence  of  God,  how  reconciled  with  the  promiscuous  dispensations 
of  good  and  bad  men,  vi.  480,  481.  494,  495.  vii.  544,  545.  ix.  133,  134. 
good  men,  how  they  may  be  comforted  under  them,  viii.  94. 

Providence  of  God,  its  justice  in  punishing  one  man's  sin  upon  another, 
how  accounted  for,  vi.  496,  497. 

Providence  of  God  vindicated  from  the  objection  of  the  delay  of  the 
sinner's  punishment,  vii.  112—114. 

Providence  of  God,  the  whole  design  of  it  not  known  in  this  world, 
\l  441.  451  —453. 

Publicans,  why  so  infamous  among  the  Jews,  viii.  448,  449. 


Punishment,  [the  transferring  it  from  one  to  another,  how  consistent 
with  God's  justice,  vi.  496,  497. 

Punishment  of  sinners,  how  consistent  with  God's  patience,  vii.  96,  97. 
why  sometimes  deferred,  51. 

Punishment,  God's  unwillingness  to  enter  upon  that  work,  vii.  85,  86. 

Punishment,  future,  of  sinners  in  another  world,  iv.  64—66.  how  clearly 
discovered  by  the  gospel,  438 — 441.  the  extraordinary  manner  of  its  dis 
covery,  441.  the  certainty  of  it,  442.  vii.  127.  the  eternity  of  it,  30. 

Purgatory,  the  doctrine  of,  disproved,  ii.  43.  57.  357,  358.  iv.  98. 
169.  472.  viii.  169.  the  design  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  this  doctrine, 
vi.  266. 

Purity  of  good  men  in  their  future  state,  viii.  168.  how  far  attainable  in 
this  life,  ibid,  the  necessity  of  it  in  order  to  our  future  happiness,  171 — 
175.  motives  to  endeavour  after  it,  176 — 178. 

Pythagoras,  his  two  great  encouragements  to  virtue,  ii.  511.  his  doc 
trine  concerning  the  reasonableness  of  virtuous  actions,  i.  486.  his  rule  of 
self-examination,  ii.  85. 

Q. 

Quakers,  their  notion  of  the  light  within  them,  ix.  571. 
Qualification,  the  practice  of  religion,  a  necessary  one  for  happiness, 
T.  487. 

Qualifications  of  prayer,  x.  106 — 108. 
Quarrels.    See  Controversies  and  Disputes. 

R. 

Rabanus  Maurus,  a  quotation  from  him,  shewing  his  opinion  of  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  when  first  broached,  ii.  431 — 435. 

Rabbi  Jonathan,  his  rule  concerning  swearing,  ii.  105. 

Race, "  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,"  &c.  (Ecclesiast.  ix.  11.)  iii.  99.  the 
sense  of  this  passage  how  restrained  by  the  Chaldee  paraphrast,  101. 

Railing,  the  sin  of  it,  vi.  197—200. 

Reason,  its  rules  the  laws  of  God,  ii.484,  485. 

Reason,  how  much  intemperance  and  lust  tend  to  darken  it,  i.  425, 
426. 

Reason,  the  mysteries  of  religion  being  above  our  reason,  no  just  ob 
jection  against  it,  iii.  331. 

Reason  not  to  be  renounced  in  matters  of  faith,  iv.  41 — 43.  226,  227. 

Reason  in  religion.    Vide  Religion. 

Reason,  by  what  ways  it  directs  us  in  our  duty,  v.  284 — 286. 

Reasonings,  concerning  religion,  the  wisest  and  surest  grounded  upon 
the  Divine  perfections,  iii.  236. 

Rebellion,  how  encouraged  by  the  papists,  vi.  320,  321. 

Redeemer,  why  our  Saviour  called  the,  viij.  374. 

Redemption  of  the  world  by  Christ,  i.  326.  the  universality  thereof, 
iii.  208,  209.  ix.  590—595. 
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Redemption,  the  means  of  our,  vi.  459,  et  *<?</.  the  wisdom  and  good 
ness  of  God  in  them,  ibid.  464.  vii.  15,  16.  ix.  305,  306. 

Reflections,   personal,  the  mischiefs  of  this  practice,  vi.  198,  199. 
Reformation,  whence  the  gospel  called  the  time  of,  ii.  462. 
Reformation  from  popery,  novelty  a  vain  objection  against,  ii.  466 — 
469. 

Reformation  in  England  and  elsewhere,  some  account  of  the,  iii.  449. 
Reformation  of  vicious  habits,  the  difficulty  of  it,  ii.  498,  499. 
Reformation,  whence  called  "  the  northern  heresy,"  ix.  606. 
Regeneration,  the  nature  of,  v.  365,  366.  404 — 406.  ix.  303. 
Regeneration  and  sanctih'cation  the  same  thing,  v.  400. 
Regeneration  not  always  effected  by  irresistible  grace,  v.  371.  the  bad 
consequences  of  the  contrary  opinion,  373 — 375. 

Regeneration,  how  the  grace  of  God  operates  in  it,  v.  393,  39rt.  the 
several  opinions  about  it,  ibid.  395,  396.  men  not  merely  passive  under 
it,  378.  this  doctrine  freed  from  Pelagianism,  382.  objections  against  it 
answered,  385—393. 

Regeneration,  not  usually  effected  in  an  instant,  v.  399 — 404.  this 
evident  from  the  experience  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  God's  grace,  406» 
407.  most  agreeable  to  Scripture,  408,  409.  some  cautions  concerning 
this  doctrine,  413—415. 

Regeneration,  capable  of  degrees,  v.  401,402. 

Regeneration,  the  condition  of  our  justification,  v.  416.  the  reasonable 
ness  of  this  condition,  421 — 424. 

Regeneration,  why  upon  account  of  it  Christians  are  called  the  chil 
dren  of  God,  vi.  52,  53. 

Relations,  our  religious  practice  derives  a  blessing  upon  them,  i.  434. 
Relics,  counterfeit,  among  the  papists,  ii.  451. 

Religion,  no  hazard  in  it  though  it  should  prove  a  mistake,  i.  S69— 371. 
ii.  66,  67. 

Religion,  the  advantages  of,  to  society,  i.  414—416. 
Religion,  Christian,  the  excellency  of  it,  i.  444.  462.  ii.  212. 
Religion,  the  inward  peace  it  affords,  i.  415,  416.  ii.  61 — 82. 
Religion,  the  advantages  of  it  to  particular  persons,  i.  424—442. 
Religion,  the  whole  of  it  in  Scripture  often  intended  by  one  part  of  it, 
i.  317,  318. 

Religion,  the  best  wisdom,  i.  324. 
Religion,  natural,  i.  450.  ii.  257.  v.  24.    Vide  Natural. 
Religion,  the  certain  advantage  of  the  praclice  of,  i.  400,  401.  the  ne-  . 
cessity  of  it,  iii.  63.  569—571. 
Religion,  not  a  politic  invention,  i.  417 — 422. 
Religion,  how  it  improves  men's  understandings,  i.  425,  426. 
Religion,  constancy  in  professing  the  true,  iv.  124 — 142. 
Religion,  the  practice  of,  easy,  i.  462,  463.  ii.  76,  77.  96.  97. 
Religion,  controversies  about  it,  how  vain,  ii.  202,  203. 
Religion,  no  nation  without  some  sort  of,  ii.  456. 
Religion,  by  whom  to  be  supported,  ii.  457,  458. 
Religion,  true,  the  usual  prejudices  against,  ii.  460,461. 
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Religion,  the  pretended  difficulties  in  the  practice  of,  answered,"  ii. 
477—492. 

Religion,  the  principles  of,  to  be  taught  children  by  degrees,  iii.  524, 
525. 

Religion,  wherein  it  consists,  iv.  257,  258.  vi.  313.  viii.  517,  et  seq.  how 
willing  men  are  to  deceive  themselves  in  it,  ix.  2,  3.  the  importance  of  it, 
iv.  119.  v.  128—144. 

Religion,  to  be  our  great  care  and  employment,  v.  133 — 135.  viii. 
68.  114.  ix.  62 — 64.  arguments  to  induce  us  to  make  it  so,  v.  128. 
ix.  69 — 77.  men's  pretences  for  their  neglect  of  it,  how  frivolous,  v. 
155—161. 

Religion,  the  reasonableness  of,  v.  164.  ix.  261.  the  wisdom  of,  v. 
165—175.  the  necessity  of,  ix.262. 

Religion,  the  only  true  perfection,  v.  171.  motives  to  the  practice  of, 
vii.  376 — 383.  viii.  91 — 96.  the  folly  and  danger  of  neglecting,  v.  157, 
158.  ix.  78,  79. 

Religion,  the  form  of,  wherein  it  c  onsists,  viii.  501 — 517.  the  power  of, 
wherein  it  consists,  517 — 550. 

Religion,  the  form  of  it,  when  separated  from  the  power,  how  insignifi 
cant  to  the  ends  of  religion,  viii.  531 — 535.  the  disadvantages  of  a  mere 
form,  536,  537.  marks  whereby  we  may  distinguish  it,  524 — 530.  cautions 
to  prevent  our  mistaking  the  form  for  the  power,  541,  542.  the  church  of 
Rome  an  instance  of  this  mistake,  542. 

Religion,  the  power  of  it  how  much  neglected,  ix.  546 — 549.  an  ex 
hortation  to  the  minding  of  it,  549,  550. 

Religion,  the  design  of,  viii,  560.  how  conducive  to  our  present  happi 
ness,  561,  562. 

Religion,  the  presenl  advantages  of,  vii.  370,  et  seq.  its  tendency  to 
our  prosperity  in  this  world,  v.  154.  vii.  378.  how  much  it  conduces  to 
our  peace  and  comfort,  v.  174.  vii.  376 — 378.  how  it  tends  to  the  pro 
longing  our  life,  vii.  379.  how  it  procures  for  us  esteem  and  reputation, 
381,  382.  how  it  derives  a  blessing  on  our  posterity,  382,  383. 

Religion,  how  comfortable  upon  a  death-bed,  vii.  380,  381.  viii.  183, 
184.  194,  195.204.  some  exceptions  in  this  case  accounted  for,  188 — 
192. 

Religion,  the  wisdom  of  it  justified  by  the  different  ends  of  good  ami 
bad  men,  viii.  193—196.  inferences  from  this,  206—209. 

Religion,  directions  about,  v.  139 — 144.  two  dangerous  mistakes  in, 
20,  21. 

Religion,  the  sincere  practice  of  it  how  difficult,  v.  148 — 150.  175.  this 
no  excuse  for  negligence  in  it,  v.  155.  how  this  a  motive  to  care  and 
diligence,  148,  149.  the  danger  of  miscarrying  in  it,  how  a  motive  to  dili 
gence,  151. 

Religion,  how  it  contributes  to  men's  courage,  vi.  22. 

Religion,  a  matter  of  free  choice,  vi.  39. 

Religion,  the  profession  of  it  n*ot  to  be  concealed  or  dissembled,  v. 
216.  the  bare  profession  of  it  insufficient,  vi.  179,  180. 

Religion,  how  known  to  be  from  God,  ix.  433. 
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Religion,  the  danger  of  denying  our,  iv.  447—449, 

Religion,  constancy  in  it,  how  far  commendable,  iv.  89 — 92.  in  what 
respects  our  duty,  107,  et  seq.  motives  to  it,  v.  443 — 445.  hearing  ob 
jections  against  our  religion,  how  consistent  with  constancy,  iv.  86,  87. 
this  why  forbidden  by  the  church  of  Rome,  88. 

Religion,  the  true  ground  of  men's  opposing  it,  x.  9, 10. 

Religion,  the  use  of  reason  necessary  in  it,  iv.  41 — 43.  226.  ix.  270. 
this  doctrine  cleared  from  Socinianism,  271.  the  absurdity  and  bad  con 
sequence  of  the  contrary  opinion,  iv.  45.  ix.  271,  272. 

Religion,  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  it  to  be  examined,  iv.  76.  by  whom, 
76 — 79.  this  how  much  discouraged  by  the  church  of  Rome,  80 — 82.  the 
benefits  and  advantages  of,  84 — 86. 

Religion,  the  duties  of  it  how  subordinate  to  one  another,  v.  141,  142. 
viii.  549.. 

Religion,  natural,  what,  ix.  23,  24.     Vide  Natural. 

Religion,  mistakes  in,  the  bad  consequence  of,  iv.  528,  529. 

Religion,  instituted,  not  designed  to  undermine  natural,  v.  315,  316. 

Religion,  reformed,  compared  with  that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  iv. 
171 — 178.  advantages  of  the  reformed  religion,  169,  et  seq. 

Religion,  reformed,  the  purity  of  its  doctrine,  iv.  170.  how  agreeable  to 
Scripture,  171.  how  agreeable  to  the  ancient  doctrine,  ibid,  upon  what 
accounts  the  safest,  177 — 180. 

Remember,  what  that  word  often  imports  in  Scripture,  iii.  554 — 556. 

Repent,  how  God  is  said  to  repent,  iii.  124,  125.  vi.  351 — 353.  509. 

Repentance,  the  danger  of  delaying,  i.  386 — 388.  ii.  33 — 35.  the  er 
rors  of  the  papists  about  this,  42.  the  pleasure  of  sincere  penitence, 
79—81. 

Repentance,  the  nature  of,  ii.  84 — 86. 

Repentance,  the  pretended  trouble  and  difficulty  of  it  no  reasonable 
objection  against  it,  ii.  106 — 108. 

Repentance,  sundry  arguments  against  the  delaying  of,  ii.  115 — 121. 

Repentance,  mistakes  concerning,  ii.  136 — 139.  how  repentance  is  to 
be  expressed,  139—142. 

Repentance  of  a  sinner,  the  joy  in  heaven  on  account  of  it,  ii.  151 — 
170. 

Repentance,  precepts  of  the  Jewish  rabbies  concerning,  ii.  159. 

Repentance,  the  methods  of  proceeding  in  it  compared,  ibid.  160. 

Repentance,  the  case  of  late,  ii.  513.  553,  554.  iii.  571. 

Repentance,  how  God  calls  men  to,  ii.  124 — 132.  not  to  be  put  off,  553, 
554.  iii.  570. 

Repentance,  true,  the  conditions  of,  ii.  128 — 130. 

Repentance,  what  it  implies,  vii.  244 — 246.  472.  in  what  sense  a  doc 
trine  of  the  gospel,  249,  250. 

Repentance,  a  necessary  part  of  religion,  ix.  64.  why  more  especially 
necessary  when  we  come  to  the  Lord's  table,  ibid.  65. 

Repentance,  true,  the  essential  parts  of,  vii.  399.  wherein  the  formal 
nature  of  it  consists,  415.  mistakes  about  it,  312,  313.  how  abused  by  the 
papists,  ibid. 


Repentance,  how  far  in  our  own  power,  vii.  418,  419.  the  necessity 
of  God's  grace  to  assist  us  in  it,  279,  280.  512.  why  it  ought  to  be  accom 
panied  with  charity  to  the  poor,  280. 

Repentance  to  be  accompanied  with  shame,  vii.  343. 

Repentance,  a  Christian's  obligation  to,  vii.  516—518.  directions  and 
motives  to,  vii.  63,  64.  101.  147, 148.  x.  31,  et  seq.  the  danger  of  delaying, 
vii.  130.  448.  277—279.  314—316.  409.  viii.  220.  x.  51,  52. 

Repentance,  the  danger  of  relapsing  after,  viii.  113,  114. 

Repentance,  the  hazard  of  a  death-bed,  v.  269—271.  vi.  187.  vii.  295. 
viii.  563.  the  folly  of  sinning  now  in  hopes  of  repenting  hereafter,  iv. 
62—64.  v.  173,  174. 

Repentance  of  dying  criminals  considered,  vii.  132,  133. 

Repentance,  imperfect,  what,  viii.  512. 

Repentance,  why  said  to  be  "  towards  God/'  and  faith  "  towards  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  vii.  244. 

Repentance  and  faith,  the  sum  of  the  gospel,  vii.  244 — 248.  the  ne 
cessity  of  them,  248,  249.  when  ministers  may  be  said  to  preach  these 
doctrines,  253. 

Repentance  to  be  frequently  renewed,  viii.  220.  the  benefits  of  this, 
ibid. 

Reprobation,  doctrine  of,  ii.  139,  140. 

Reprobation,  absolute,  the  absurdity  of  that  doctrine,  v.  533,  534.  vi. 
419—422.  vii.  28,  29.  491,  492. 

Reproof,  how  to  be  ordered,  ii.  193.  vi.  198,  199.  the  necessity  of  it, 
iii.  509—512. 

Reproof  and  correction  of  children,  ibid. 

Reputation  to  be  gained  by  religion,  ii.  434. 

Reputation,  the  value  of,  iv.  403,  404.  not  to  be  regarded  when  it 
comes  in  competition  with  our  duty,  viii.  265. 

Reputation,  how  good  men,  while  living,  are  sometimes  defrauded  of 
it,  iv.  406—408.  vii.  381,  382.  why  this  permitted  by  God,  iv.  409,  410. 
what  security  they  have  of  it  after  death,  411 — 413.  vii.  382. 

Resolution,  the  power  of,  ii.  511. 

Resolution  in  religion,  ii.  483,  484.  563.  iii.  66, 67. 

Resolution,  sincere,  what  it  implies,  vii.  312.  402.  the  nature  of  it  in 
general,  400,  401.  the  special  object  of  it,  what,  403. 

Resolution,  holy,  the  essence  of  repentance,  vii.  415.  how  far  in  our 
power,  418—421. 

Resolution,  holy,  the  necessity  of  it,  v.  132.  vi.  168.  vii.  273.  399.  431, 
et  seq.  viii.  266.  x.  32.  how  far  available,  34, 35.  the  wisdom  and  reason 
ableness  of  it,  vii.  422—429.  the  comfort  of  it,  429,  430. 

Resolution,  holy,  the  power  of,  vii.  431 — 433.  motives  and  encourage 
ments  to  it,  418 — 430.  x.  33—35.  the  folly  and  danger  of  delaying  it,  vii. 
409—413. 

Resolution,  holy,  motives  to  steadfastness  in  it,  vii.  437 — 439.  di 
rections  for  it,  442—446.  the  danger  of  breaking  our  holy  resolutions, 
440—442. 
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Resolution,  holy,  why  more  especially  to  be  renewed  before  we  go  to 
the  Lord's  table,  vii.  446. 

Resolution,  the  inconstancy  of  human,  viii.  493.  520.  how  strengthened 
by  the  grace  of  God,  520,  521. 

Restoration  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  iv.  532—550.  viii.  359.  376. 

Restitution,  the  nature  of  that  duty,  vii.  451.  the  extent  of  it,  452 — 
454.  the  manner  how  it  is  to  be  made,  454 — 456.  the  measure  of  it,  456 
— 460.  by  whom  to  be  made,  460 — 463.  some  useful  cases  about  this  re 
solved,  ibid,  to  whom  due,  462 — 464.  some  cases  about  this  resolved, 
ibid,  when  to  be  made,  465,  466.  the  danger  of  delaying  it,  466 — 468. 
a  particular  case  about  this  resolved,  468,  469.  the  order  to  be  ob 
served  in  it,  470.  a  necessary  fruit  of  repentance,  471.  our  obligation 
to  it,  ibid.  472 — 475.  a  persuasive  to  the  practice  of  this  duty,  475,  476. 
how  it  tends  to  advance  our  present  interest,  477 — 481.  some  objec 
tions  against  it  answered,  481.  men's  disability  to  make  restitution  con 
sidered,  482.  the  case  of  such  as  have  compounded  with  their  creditors, 
483. 

Resurrection,  the  certainty  of  it,  ii.  313,  314.  of  the  manner  of  it, 
356. 

Resurrection  of  the  body,  the  hope  of  it  how  confirmed  by  the  resur 
rection  of  our  Saviour,  iii.  357. 

Resurrection,  a  principal  article  both  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  re- 
ligioH,  iii.  148,  149.  the  mighty  power  of  the  consideration  of  it  to  a 
good  conscience,  161. 

Resurrection  of  the  flesh,  Justin  Martyr's  account  of  such  as  denied 
it,  x.  397. 

Resurrection  of  Christ,  the  evidence  of  it,  viii.  308,  et  seq.  the  appear 
ance  of  Christ  after  his  resurrection.  Vide  Appearance.  That  he  did 
really  appear,  ix.  473,  474. 

Resurrection,  that  Christ  was  really  alive  after  his,  viii.  313,  314.  ix. 
464,  et  seq. 

Resurrection  of  Christ,  an  evidence  of  his  Divine  authority,  ix.  464. 
the  testimony  given  to  it,  464 — 470.  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses, 
470.  some  exceptions  against  it  answered,  472. 

Resurrection  of  Christ,  cleared  from  the  Jewish  tradition,  that  his  body 
was  stolen  away,  ix.  472,  473. 

Resurrection  of  Christ  foretold  by  himself,  ix.  483.  this  how  an  argu 
ment  of  his  prophetic  spirit,  538,  539. 

Resurrection,  Christ  why  called  the  Son  of  God  upon  the  account  of 
his,  vi.  56.  why  upon  this  account  Christians  called  the  children  of  God, 
50,  51. 

Resurrection  of  Christ,  how  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine, 
vi.  59,  60,  what  assurance  it  gives  us  of  a  future  state,  62, 63.  how  a 
proof  of  immortality,  viii.  19,  20.  how  a  proof  of  our  resurrection,  339, 
340.  howpowerful  an  argument  for  heavenly-mindedness,  351 — 358. 

Resurrection  of  the  dead,  by  some  thought  incredible,  viii.  330.  the 
unreasonableness  of  such  a  supposition,  331. 


Resurrection  of  the  dead  above  the  power  of  nature,  viii.  332.  not 
above  the  power  of  God,  ibid.  333. 

Resurrection  of  the  dead,  not  incredible  to  natural  reason,  ibid,  ob 
jections  against  it  answered,  ibid.  334 — 339. 

Resurrection,  of  the  identity  of  the  body  at  the,  viii.  336.  of  the  altera 
tion  of  the  body  at  the,  140—143. 

Resurrection  of  the  just,  wherein  the  blessedness  of  it  shall  consist, 
viii.  140—148. 

Resurrection  of  our  bodies,  x.  73.  how  this  a  support  under  the  misery 
of  this  life,  viii.  340,  341.  how  an  encouragement  to  obedience,  341, 
342. 

Resurrection,  how  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  a  proof  of  our's,  viii. 
138,  139. 

Revelation,  the  principles  of  natural  religion  its  foundation,  iii.  236. 

Revelation,  Divine,  how  to  judge  of  it,  ii.  258.  the  certainty  thereof, 
259,  260.  the  use  of  human  understanding  in  discerning  revelation,  260 — 
262. 

Revelation,  Divine,  what,  iv.  39 — 41.  vi.  47.  227.  the  several  kinds  of 
it,  228—232. 

Revelation,  the  sufficiency  of  a  standing,  vi.  226,  227.  242,  the  advan 
tages  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  standing,  233—235. 

Revelation,  how  known  to  be  Divine  to  those  to  \vhom  it  is  made,  iv. 
39.  ix.  212,  213.  how  known  to  others,  219.  full  satisfaction  in  this  point 
attainable,  iv.  39,  40.  ix.  212,  et  seq. 

Revelation,  Divine,  to  be  consistent  with  our  natural  notions  of  God, 
iv.  40.  ix.  216,  217. 

Revelation,  the  various  ways  of  Divine,  ix.  198—200.  the  particular 
matters  of  it,  202,  203. 

Revelation,  a  persuasion  of  things  supernatural !y  revealed,  how  a  part 
of  Divine  faith,  ix.  198,  19J).  this  properly  called  faith,  204.  arguments 
whereby  it  is  wrought,  ibid.  205.  the  degrees  of  it,  205—207.  the  effects 
of  it,  207—210. 

Revelation,  Divine,  Becanus  the  Jesuit,  his  wild  notion  concerning  it, 
ix.  206. 

Revelation,  a  persuasion  of  a  Divine,  how  distinguished  from  a  per 
suasion  of  the  matters  revealed,  ix.  211.  how  a  part  of  Divine  faith,  209. 
this  properly  called  faith,  211.  by  what  arguments  wrought  in  us,  212, 
et  seq.  whether  it  doth  admit  of  degrees,  235,  236.  what  is  the  highest 
degree  of  assurance  in  this  case,  ibid,  the  effects  of  such  a  faith,  242. 
in  what  respects  said  to  be  a  Divine  faith,  ibid,  in  what  sense  attributed 
to  the  Spirit  of  God,  243—255. 

Revelation,  Divine,  how  miracles  are  a  proof  of  it,  ix.  226 — 229.  what 
assurance  they  give  us  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  Divine  revelation,  229 — 
235. 

Revelation  of  the  gospel,  universal,  ix.  586 — 590.  how  this  agreeable  to 
the  goodness  of  God,  587. 

Revelation,  the  gospel  the  only  general,  ix,  590,  et  seq. 
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Revelation,  external,  how  it  directs  us  in  our  duty,  v.  291. 
Revelations,  the  Book  of  the  Revelations,  its  authority,  iv.  453. 
Revenge,  i.  428,  429.  iii.  31,  32.  259.  no  real  pleasure  in  it,  ii.  487. 
Revenge,  the   uneasiness  of  a  desire  of,  viii.  302.  309.   arguments 
against,  ix.  157. 

Reverence,  due  to  God,  vi.  392.  416,  417. 

Reviling,  the  indecency  of  it  in  religious  controversies,  iv.  393,  394. 
v.  198—200. 

Rewards  and  punishments,  future,  i.  372.  378.  386,  387.  437.  476. 
their  certainty,  iv.  194 — 196.  how  more  cleared  by  the  gospel,  187,  188. 
viii.  12,  13.  16—18.  the  wisdom  of  believing  this  doctrine,  iv.  193— 
196.  the  folly  of  neglecting  them  for  want  of  better  assurance  of  them, 
197—199. 

Rewards,  future,  a  sufficient  recompence  for  our  greatest  sufferings, 
iv.  59,  60.  the  belief  of  them  how  a  support  under  our  sufferings,  438 
—442.  ix.  135,  136.  the  reasonableness  of  such  a  belief,  277—279. 

Rewards,  future,  the  degrees  of  them,  iv.  465,  466.  how  proportioned 
to  our  actions  in  this  life,  viii.  84 — 89.  the  grounds  of  the  contrary  opi 
nion  examined,  90,91.  the  reason  of  this  proportion  in  our  future  re 
wards,  91 — 93. 

Rewards,  future,  what  influence  they  should  have  upon  us,  vi.  63, 
64. 

Riches,  how  precarious,  iii.  101.  the  folly  of  glorying  in  them,  232, 
233. 

Riches,  how  great  a  temptation  to  irreligion,  v.  90,  91.  104. 
Riches,  abundant,  not  necessary  for  the  support  of  life,  v.  96—98.  not 
necessary  to  our  happiness  and  comfort,    100—102.  no   security   from 
worldly  evils,  103.  nor  comforts  at  the  hour  of  death,  109.  their  useless- 
ness  in  the  other  world,  97. 

Riches,  how  they  contribute  to  our  sorrow  and  misery  in  this  life,  v. 
112 — 114.  the  account  to  be  given  for  them  hereafter,  115. 

Riches,  their  uncertainty,  v.  117.  how  laid  up  for  us  in  the  other  world, 
iv.  475. 

Rich  man  and  Lazarus,  parable  of,  the  design  of  it,  ii.  358.  explained, 
vi.  189—258. 

Rich  men,  their  proper  employment,  v.  260,  261.  their  grandeur  how 
far  blameable,  vi.  190,  191. 

Righteousness,  the  true  meaning  of  that  word  in  Scripture,  i.  410. 
Righteousness,  not  to  be  made  over  to  another,  ii.  560. 
Righteousness,  "  doing  righteousness,"  in  Scripture,  what  it  means,  ii. 
128—130. 

Righteousness,  as  referred  to  men,  how  to  be  understood,  ii.  156. 
Righteousness,  when  relating  to  God,  how  to  be  understood,  iii.  78. 
Righteousness  and  wickedness,  the  difference  of  men's  future  state, 
according  to  the  practice  of  them,  iii.  76,  77. 

Righteousness,  what  it  signifies,  v-  130.  viii.  472.  "  kingdom  of  God 
and  his  righteousness/'  what  it  implies,  v.  130,  131.  what  meant  by 
"  seeking  them,"  132—144.  motives  to  seeking  them,  145—162. 
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Righteousness,  the  value  and  excellency  of  it,  v.  147,  148.  how  neces 
sary  a  part  of  religion,  viii.  478,  479. 

Romance,  a  probable  account  of  the  derivation  of  that  word,  ix.  393. 

Romanists,  not  Christians,  according  to  the  reasonings  of  some  of  their 
own  champions,  x.  423.  by  what  means  they  keep  their  followers  to 
them,  x.  445. 

Romanists,  implacable  against  those  who  leave  them,  ii.  165.  their 
manner  of  introducing  novelties  in  religion,  437,  438. 

Romans,  ancient,  whence  their  great  prosperity,  i.  411.  413. 

Romans,  their  severities  against  the  Jews,  how  provoked,  iii.136 — 138. 

Romans,  their  armies  how  employed  in  times  of  peace,  iv.  296.  how 
this  contributed  to  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  ibid.  297. 

Rome,  church  of,  its  practices  how  corrupt,  ii.  469,470.  iv.  97 — 101. 
166,  et  seq.  how  erroneous,  ii.  470.  an  account  of  its  ignorance  in  the 
ninth,  tenth,  and  succeeding  centuries,  x.  366. 

Rome,  church  of,  her  infallibility  examined.  Vide  Infallibility.  An 
instance  of  her  fallibility,  vi.  65,  66. 

Rome,  church  of,  the  pretended  mother  of  all  churches,  iv.  97.  166,  167. 

Rome,  church  of,  not  the  true  catholic  church,  iv.  145 — 149.  remark  of 
^Eneas  Sylvius  (afterwards  Pope  Pius  the  Second)  concerning  this,  150. 

Rome,  church  of,  her  practices  how  inconsistent  with  the  peace  of  civil 
government,  iv.  173.  their  tendency  to  promote  worldly  interest,  vi.  264, 
265.  ix.  8.  410,  411.  420—422. 

Rome,  church  of,  her  casuists,  their  looseness,  v.  48, 49. 

Rome,  church  of,  her  degeneracy,  v.  578.  her  false  claims  and  pretences 
to  heaven  considered,  vi.  184. 

Rome,  church  of,  our  differences  with  them  how  great,  viii.  547. 

Rome,  church  of,  wherein  the  chief  of  their  religion  is  placed,  ix.  9,  10. 
their  way  of  seducing  men,  411 — 413.  421. 

Rome,  church  of,  her  partiality,  ix.  603.  her  uneharitableness  and 
cruelty,  iv.  496.  512.  her  sin  in  denying  the  people  the  use  of  the  Scrip 
tures,  ix.  375,  376.  how  great  a  promoter  of  atheism,  x.  11. 

Romish  writers,  many  of  them  rejected  by  the  Romanists  themselves, 
x.  407. 

Romish  interpretations  of  Scripture,  how  false,  iii.  337. 

Romish  doctrines,  their  absurdity,  iii.  450 — 452. 

Romish  arts  of  making  proselytes,  iv.  131 — 134.  ix.  411 — 413. 

Romish  religion,  compared  with  the  reformed,  iv.  164 — 178. 

Rudeness,  a  concomitant  of  infidelity,  ix.  616. 

Ruin  of  a  sinful  people,  the  way  to  prevent  it,  iii.  132 — 135. 

Rulers,  "  thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  rulers  of  thy  people,"  how 
those  words  are  rendered  by  Josephus,  i.  396. 

Rushworth,  his  Dialogues  in  great  vogue  with  the  papists,  i.  cccix.  et 
seq.  ii.  520. 

S. 
•Sabbath,  the  sin  in  the  profanation  thereof,  iii.  484. 
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Sabbath)  the  profanation  thereof,  objected  to  our  Saviour,  answered,  v. 
577.  ix.  607,  608.  the  law  of  it  how  far  obligatory,  608. 

Sackcloth,  "  clothed  in  sackcloth,"  and  "  repenting  in  sackcloth,"  what 
meant  by  these  expressions,  vii.  320,  321 . 

Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  i.  494,  495.  ii.  438.  preparation  for  it, 
396— 404.  iii.  167,168. 

Sacraments,  whereon  their  efficacy  doth  not  depend,  iii.  50.  237. 
Sacrament  of  baptism.     Vide  Baptism. 

Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  the  end  of  it,  iv.  566.  upon  what  ac 
count  repentance  a  necessary  preparation  for  it,  vii.  256.  the  receiving  of 
it  how  a  remedy  against  worldly  troubles,  ix.  151. 

Sacrament,  Romish  doctrine  of  seven  sacraments,  the  novelty  of  it,  iv. 
169. 

Sacrament  in  one  kind,  the  reason  of  this  practice  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  vi.  266. 

Sacraments,  the  intention  of  the  priest  necessary  to  their  efficacy,  this 
doctrine  examined,  iv.  110.  v.  126.  vi.  311.  ix.  41 1,  412.  the  design  of  the 
church  of  Rome  in  this  doctrine,  380,  381. 

Sacrifice  and  satisfaction  of  Christ,  iii.  382.  proved  against  the  Soci- 
nians,  383—408. 

Sacrifice  and  propitiation,  iii.  388 — 391. 
Sacrifices,  expiatory,  their  nature  and  end,  iii.  397. 
Sacrifice,  Christ  our  only,  ix.  159 — 161.  the  merit  of  his,  334 — 336. 
Sacrifice,  repetition  of  Christ's  sacrifice  in  the  mass,  the  absurdity  of  it, 
iv.  103.  ix.  398. 

Sacrifices  of  the  Jews  and  heathens,  v.  275.  their  original,  iv.  318,  319. 
Sacrifices,  why  enjoined  the  Jews,  iv.  319.  ix.  574. 
Saddncees,  their  error  concerning  the  resurrection,  vii.  539.  viii.  8. 
Saints,  departed,  their  knowledge  of  human  affairs,  ii.  164. 
Saints,  their  happiness  in  heaven,  iv.  461 — 463.  vii.  385.  viii.  140 — 148. 
Saints,  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  fathers  concerning  the  time  of  their 
admission  into  the  beatific  vision,  iv.  330.  this  how  an  argument  against 
praying  to  them,  ibid. 

Saints,  glorified,  how  capable  of  improving,  vi.  306. 
Saints,  how  to  be  honoured  by  us,  iv.  430,  431.  their  virtues  how  to  be 
imitated  by  us,  ibid,  motives  to  it,  434.  467,  468. 
Saints  of  the  church  of  Rome,  iv.  424,  425.  viii.  515. 
Saints,  the  vanity  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  honouring  dead,  and  per 
secuting  the  living,  iv.  485 — 497. 

Saints,  invocation  of.     Vide  Invocation. 

Saints,  their  praying  for  us  no  reason  for  our  praying  to  them,  iv.  344. 
Saints,  whether  it  is  to  be  supposed  they  can  hear  our  prayers,  iv.  348 
— 351.  the  church  of  Rome's  authority  for  this  examined,  352 — 354. 
Salvation,  the  hazard  of  it  in  the  Romish  church,  ii.  37 — 60. 
Salvation,  the  possibility  of,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  ii.  50,  51 .  their  ab 
surd  reasoning  about  it,  54,  55. 

Salvation,  merited  by  Christ,  ix.  316—318.  338.  this  denied  by  the  So-. 
cinianSj  337. 
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Salvation  merited  by  Christ  alone,  ix.  338.  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
of  Rome  in  this  matter,  ibid. 

Salvation,  how  Christ  is  the  author  of  our,  iii.  354.  by  his  doctrines 
ibid,  by  his  example,  355,  356.  by  his  merits,  363,364.  by  his  interces 
sion,  365 — 367.  how  this  a  motive  to  thankfulness,  vi.  133. 

Salvation,  obedience  the  condition  of,  vi.  109 — 111.  Vide  Obedience. 
The  terms  of  it  offered  by  the  church  of  Rome,  iv.  127.  137,  138. 

Salvation,  what  the  means  of,  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  vi.  12, 13. 

Salvation  of  our  souls,  how  not  to  be  attained,  viii.  530.  etseq.  motives 
to  care  and  diligence  in  this  work,  415.  et  seg.  wherein  the  care  of  it  con 
sists,  v.  258,  259.  viii.  478—481. 

Salvation,  the  like  means  of,  to  us  as  to  the  Jews,  ix.  39.  the  uncer 
tainty  of  their  continuance,  40.  our  duty  and  obligation  to  improve  them, 
42.  the  danger  of  our  neglect,  43 — 45. 

Salvation,  by  what  means  God  may  be  provoked  to  deprive  a  people  of 
the  means  of  it,  ix.  46 — 48.  the  most  likely  way  to  prevent  such  a  judg 
ment,  49—51. 

Salvation,  to  promote  the  salvation  of  others  the  proper  work  of  mi 
nisters,  v.  261,  262.  Vide  Ministers.  How  far  this  the  concern  of  others, 
v.  264. 

Salvian,  his  false  consequence  from  the  wicked  lives  of  Christians,  i. 
503. 

Samaritans,  who,  ii.  213.  their  differences  with  the  Jews,  whence,  ibid. 
214. 

Sanctifying  faith,  what,  ix.  306. 

Sanctification,  what,  v.  400.    Vide  Regeneration. 

Sanctorius,  his  experiment  concerning  the  continual  change  our  bodies 
undergo,  viii.  538. 

Sands,  Sir  Edwin,  his  observation  concerning  needless  ceremonies  in 
religion,  vii.  185. 

Satisfaction  of  Christ,  iii.  382.  ix.  333.  objections  of  the  Socinians  con 
cerning  it  considered,  337,  338. 

Saving  faith,  what,  ix.  305.    Vide  Faith. 

Scandal,  the,  brought  on  religion  by  a  wicked  life,  i.  500 — 503. 

Scandal,  the  case  of,  considered,  ix.  32.  36,  37. 

Scepticism,  i.  333,  334.  341, 342. 

Schism,  how  prevented  by  catechising,  iii.  515. 

Schism,  the  danger  of,  i.  459,  460.  iii.  459.  the  papists'  notion  of  it,  x. 
288. 

Schism,  the  church  of  Rome  guilty  of,  iv.  157.  218. 

Schlinctingius,  the  most  ancient  interpretation  of  Scripture  rejected  by 
him,  iii.  327— -329.  Chaldee  paraphrase  perverted  by  him  to  his  own  opi 
nions,  306. 

Schoolmen,  in  what  they  oppose  the  Scriptures  and  the  fathers,  ii.  624. 

Schools,  their  vain  speculations,  iii.  420. 

Schools,  the  doctrine  of  the  schools  how  far  to  be  regarded,  v.  402, 
403. 

Schools,  founding  them  an  excellent  charity,  ii.  194.  344. 
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Scoffers,  their  question,  "Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming?"  an 
swered,  vii.  75,  76.  the  ground  of  the  question,  91,  92. 

Scoffing  at  religion,  the  nature  and  aggravation  of  that  sin,i.  391,392. 
420.  ii.  187. 

Scotus,  his  opinion  of  transubstantialion,  iii.  433.  x.  405,  406. 

Scribes,  among  the  Jews,  who,  ii.  517.  their  character,  iii.  186. 

Scriptures,  a  Divine  revelation,  iii.  429. 

Scriptures,  the  necessity  of  the  knowledge  of  them,  ii.  517 — 541. 

Scriptures,  the  horrid  abuse  of  them,  i.  404.  421.  ii.  187. 

Scriptures,  plain,  ii.  523.  iii.  392,  393.  figurative  expressions  therein 
how  to  be  taken,  ii.  258.  x.  300. 

Scriptures,  the  interpretation  of  them,  ii.  258.  how  wrested  by  Sociiuis 
and  others,  iii.  309—314. 

Scripture,  its  perfection,  ii.  522,  523.  how  earnestly  the  ancient  fathers 
exhort  to  the  reading  them,  523. 

Scripture,  objection  of  its  obscurity  answered,  522. 

Scripture,  the  wresting  of  it  by  the  ignorant  not  the  true  cause  of  heresy, 
ii.  535,  536. 

Scripture,  concerning  the  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture,  ii.  106. 

Scripture  in  an  unknown  tongue,  pretences  of  the  papists  for  it,  ii.  533 
—538. 

Scripture,  of  its  Divine  authority  and  sanction,  iii.  336, 337.  x.  244.  272. 

Scripture,  how  perverted  by  the  papists,  x.  236,  et  seq. 

Scripture,  its  style,  x.  240.  the  primitive  Christians,  their  love  to  the 
Scripture,  248. 

Scripture,  in  what  age  first  denied  to  the  people  in  a  known  tongue,  ii. 
525,  526. 

Scripture,  when  and  for  what  end  written,  x.  251. 

Scripture,  not  to  be  interpreted  by  oral  and  practical  tradition,  x.  258. 

Scripture,  cavils  of  the  papists  against  it  answered,  x.  276,  et  seq.  their 
differences  about  the  interpretation  of  it,  287.  their  certainty  about  the 
original  not  superior  to  that  of  the  protestants,  281. 

Scripture,  easily  understood  in  all  the  passages  that  relate  to  faith  and 
manners,  x.  289.  297—299. 

Scripture,  the  sense  of  it  not  likely  to  be  mistaken,  except  by  those 
who  want  common  understanding,  x.  302. 

Scripture,  all  objections  may  be  answered  from,  x.  319. 

Scripture,  its  uncorruptness  and  certainty,  x.  324. 

Scripture,  the  rule  of  faith,  x.  441,  442. 

Scriptures,  why  called  the  word  of  God,  vi.  232.  their  Divine  authority, 
236.  512.  ix.  231.  how  far  the  penmen  of  them  inspired,  232,  233.  what 
assurance  we  have  of  the  canon  of  Scripture,  234,  235.  a  persuasive  to 
the  belief  of  them,  277. 

Scriptures,  a  standing  revelation,  vi.  232.  the  advantages  of  such  a  re 
velation,  ibid,  233 — 235.  their  sufficiency  for  our  conviction,  236—238. 
the  unreasonableness  of  expecting  any  other  means  of  conviction,  240, 
241.  upon  what  accounts  as  convincing  as  one  risen  from  the  dead,  241. 
242. 
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Scriptures  to  be  esteemed  and  obeyed,  vi.  254.  the  desperate  case  of 
those  who  reject  and  despise  them,  255,  256.  men's  lusts  how  the  cause  of 
this,  247,  248. 

Scripture,  the  only  rule  of  faith,  iv.  112.  this  how  contrary  to  the  doc 
trine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  ibid,  113. 

Scriptures,  plain  in  all  necessary  points,  v.  8, 9.  39,  40.  sufficient  means 
allowed  for  understanding  them,  40.  the  difficult  parts  of  them  how  to  be 
managed,  532. 

Scriptures,  how  interpreted  by  the  papists,  iv.  160 — 162. 
Scripture,  the  only  authentic  record  of  our  religion,  to  be  read  by  all 
people,  iv.  100,  101.  the  use  of  them  disallowed  by  the  church  of  Rome, 
88.  100, 101.  507.  v.  475.  vi.  253.  265.  ix.  376.  399.  411.  their  reasons  for 
this  practice  examined,  v.  475 — 481. 

Scriptures,  why  to  be  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  vi.  252,  253.  the  unreason 
ableness  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  keeping  them  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
iv.  168.  vi.  311.  their  reasons  for  this  practice  inquired  into,  v.  475 — 481. 
X.  14, 15. 

Seasons,  how  the  changes  of  them  are  a  proof  cf  a  Divine  Providence, 
i.  387. 

Secret  actions,  to  be  accounted  for,  viii.  74. 
Secret  sins,  arguments  against,  vii.  197,  198.  viii.  79,  80. 
Sects,  wherein  their  heat  and  fury  principally  seen,  i.  444,  445. 
Sects,  natural  for  them  all  to  admire  their  founder,  iii.  316. 
Seculum  futurum,  what  meant  by,  vi.  69.  151. 
Seculum  spiritus  sancti  of  the  enthusiasts,  ii.  377. 
Security,  cautions  against,  vi.  83.  vii.  Ill — 113. 
Seditions  and  intestine  divisions,  the  miseries  thereof,  iii.  137,  138. 
Seducers,  the  doctrine  of,  destitute  of  goodness,  ix.  408.  the  church  of 
Rome  how  an  instance  of  this,  409. 

See,  what  meant  by  "  seeing  God,"  viii.  154.  what  by  <l  seeing  him  as 
he  is/'  158. 

Seek,  what  it  is  to  "  seek  the  things  above,"  viii.  347 — 350.  motives  to 
it,  351—356. 

Self-confidence,  the  folly  of,  iii.  116. 
Self-denial,  the  reasonableness  of  that  duty,  i.  471,  472. 
Self-denial,  that  duty  explained,  iv.  223 — 232.  mistakes  about  it  ex 
posed,  224—229. 

Self-denial,  renouncing  sense  or  reason  in  matters  of  faith  no  part  of 
Christian,  iv.  225.  to  be  willing  upon  any  account  to  renounce  eternal 
happiness,  no  part  of  this  duty,  227. 

Self-denial,  or  suffering  for  Christ,  our  obligation  to  this  duty,  iv.  232, 
233.  the  reasonableness  of  it,  240.  our  Saviour  how  far  an  example  of  it, 
243.  viii.  255—257.  the  reward  of  it,  iv.  245,  246.  inferences  from  it,  249 
—253.  Vide  Suffering. 

Self-flattery,  the  cause  of  censoriousness,  x.  134. 
Semi-Dei  and  Deastri  of  the  heathen,  iii.  414. 
Seneca,  the  philosopher,  his  definition  of  sin,  ii.  489. 
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Senses,  outward,  what  power  they  have  in  religious  doctrines,  ii.  447. 
the  absurdity  of  those  who  reject  them,  ibid.  448.  x.  406. 

Senses,  our,  not  to  be  renounced  in  matters  of  faith,  iv.  225. 

Separation  from  the  church  of  England,  the  unreasonableness  of  it,  viii. 
245—247.  548,  549. 

Seriousness,  motives  to,  viii.  66.  216.  ix.  115. 

Sermons,  popish,  Erasmus's  account  of  them,  ii.  535. 

Servants,  care  to  be  taken  of  them  by  their  masters,  iii.  471. 

Service,  Divine,  in  an  unknown  tongue,  ii.  47.  Vide  Prayer.  Eras 
mus's  censure  of  it,  527. 

Severity  to  children,  iii.  532. 

Severity  of  God  to  some  sinners  in  this  life,  how  reconcilable  with  his 
patience,  vii.  96 — 100. 

Severity  of  God  against  sin,  an  objection  concerning  it  answered,  vii. 
18,  19.  121. 

Shame,  one  of  the  restraints  put  by  God  upon  human  nature,  i.321. 

Shame,  the  perpetual  consequence  of  sin,  ii.  90,  91.  the  restraints  of  it 
soon  got  over  by  very  wicked  men,  502,  503. 

Shame,  the  nature  of  that  passion,  vii.  335.  how  necessary  an  ingredient 
in  repentance,  271.  343,  344. 

Shame  for  sin,  to  be  accompanied  with  amendment,  vii.  350.  motives  to 
it,  344—349. 

Shamefulness  of  sin,  v.  289,  290.  vii.  305.  324,  325. 

Sickness,  how  unseasonable  a  time  for  the  business  of  religion,  v.  270. 

Signs  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  foretold  by  our  Saviour,  ix.  492 
—513. 

Simon  Magus,  his  heresies,  ii.  124. 

Simplicius,  his  counsel  concerning  swearing,  ii.  293,  294. 

Sin,  of  forsaking,  i.  322. 

Sin,  the  greatest  of  all  slavery,  ii.  506. 

Sin,  greater  trouble  in,  than  in  virtue,  i.  484. 

Sin,  the  unprofitableness  of,  i.  440,  441.  how  men  usually  advance  in 
the  ways  of  sin,  ii.  19—31.  to  be  hardened  in  sin,  what,  25.  the  evil  and 
unreasonableness  of  it,  90.  498.  very  necessary  to  warn  men  of  its  danger, 
27. 

Sin,  the  guilt  thereof  how  done  away,  iii.  405. 
Sin,  deliberate,  how  some  mistake,  ii.  186,  187. 

Sin,  objections,  concerning  the  proportion  its  demerit  bears  to  an  eter 
nal  punishment,  considered,  iii.  79,  80. 

Sin,  the  degrees  and  approaches  of,  to  be  avoided,  ii.  187. 

Sin,  God  not  the  cause  of,  iii.  8 — 13. 

Sin,  its  sad  effect,  iii.  8,  9.  382,  383.  mankind  how  delivered  from  sin 
by  Christ,  387—389. 

Sin,  its  aggravations,  iii.  80,  81. 

Sin,  its  expiation  by  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  iii.  352—354.  387—389. 

Sin,  its  enjoyments  mixed  and  imperfect,  iv.  61.  the  shortness  of  them, 
ibid.  62.  the  sad  issue  oi  them,  63,  61. 
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Sin,  base  and  dishonourable,  vi.  528.  vii.  328,  329.  the  mischiefs  of  it, 
287,  288.  the  danger  and  folly  of  it,  vi.  520,  527.  534-536.  vii.  210,211. 
x.  31,  32.  Ihe  unreasonableness  of  it,  vii.  334,  335. 

Sin,  the  evil  of,  vii.  116.  300.  424.  God's  deferring  to  punish  it,  no  argu 
ment  against  this,  vii.  116,  117. 

Sin,  the  shamefulness  of,  v.  289.  vii.  305.  324,  325.  the  ill  consequences 
of  it,  301 — 303.  its  unprofitableness,  305.  322,  323.  its  deformity,  328.  the 
slavery  of  it,  330.  372,  373.  x.  26.  our  freedom  from  it  how  purchased  by 
Christ,  vii.  374,  375.  x.  29. 

Sin,  the  highest  ingratitude  against  God,  vii.  340. 

Sin,  God  not  the  author  of,  v.  508.  510,  511.  how  cautious  we  should  be 
of  any  doctrines  tending  to  this,  533.  what  doctrines  they  are  that  do  so, 
ibid.  534,  535. 

Sin,  chargeable  upon  ourselves  only,  v.  509.  vii.  336.  that  God  tempts 
none  to  sin,  336,  337.  the  impiety  of  such  an  assertion,  v.  523,  524.  this 
argument  enforced,  525,  et  seq. 

Sin,  why  permitted  by  God,  vii.  26,27. 

Sin,  God's  halved  to,  vii.  118,  119.  this  how  reconcilable  with  his  for 
bearance  of  sinners,  ibid. 

Sin,  the  pretended  pleasures  of,  examined,  vii.  306,  307.  the  pretended 
profitableness  of  some  sins  considered,  ibid. 

Sin,  arguments  against,  vii.  197—199.  296.  352,  et  seq.  365—369. 

Sin,  its  own  punishment,  vii.  137. 

Sin,  the  danger  of  continuing  in  the  practice  of  any  one,  v.  442 — 444. 
vi.  185. 

Sin,  the  wrath  of  God  how  clearly  revealed  against,  v.  458. 

Sin,  the  terror  of  its  future  punishment,  v.  463 — 465.  vii.  354,  355.  how 
this  an  argument  to  repentance,  vii.  352,  et  seq. 

Sin,  pardon  of.     Vide  Pardon. 

Sin,  forsaking  of.     Vide  Forsaking. 

"Sin  unto  death,"  what,  iv.  212.  vi.  76. 

Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.    Vide  Holy  Ghost. 

Sincerity,  iii.  171.  499.  how  known,  ii.  133,  134. 

Sincerity  towards  God  and  man,  what,  iv.  1 — 25. 

Sincerity  towards  God,  what,  iv.  2.  the  properties  of  it,  3 — 7.  why  called 
integrity,  9.  a  persuasive  to  it,  14 — 16. 

Sincerity  towards  men,  what,  iv.  10.  the  great  evil  of  the  contrary  vices, 
12,  13.  a  persuasive  to  it,  14 — 16.  the  great  want  of  this  virtue  among 
men,  15—17.  motives  to  it,  18—24.  viii.  73—75.  224,  225. 

Sincerity,  Christ  an  eminent  pattern  of  this  virtue,  viii.  241. 

Sincerity,  a  necessary  qualification  of  prayer,  x.  106. 

Sinful  course,  the  unreasonableness  of  it,  ii.  90,  91. 

Sinful  life,  the  danger  of  it,  v.  432.  this  how  clearly  discovered  by  the 
gospel,  436,  Vide  Punishment. 

Sinful  life,  the  uneasiness  of  it,  vi.532,  533.  the  grounds  of  it,  vii.  365 
—369. 

Singularity  and  novelty,  the  unreasonableness  of  these  objections 
against  the  protcstaiit  religion,  ii.  461 — 466. 
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Sinners,  the  greatest  to  be  encouraged  to  repent,  ii.  153 — 155. 

Sinners,  heinous,  their  punishment  how  aggravated,  vii.  97,  98. 

Sinners,  their  unreasonableness  and  disingenuity,  vii.  143,  144.  their 
folly  and  danger,  vi.  195.  vii.  210,  211.  297.  x.  64—67. 

Sinners,  what  severe  reflections  they  will  have  hereafter,  x.  68, 69. 

Sinners,  that  God's  presence  ought  to  be  an  awe  to  them,  vii.  339, 
340. 

Sinners,  God's  goodness  towards  them,  vii.  134,  et  seq. 

Sinners,  their  impunity  in  this  world  accounted  for,  vii.  114. 

Sinners,  their  state  while  in  this  life,  not  desperate,  vi.  225. 

Sinners,  their  ruin  owing  to  themselves  only,  vii.  100. 

Sinning,  what  reason  there  is  to  loathe  and  detest  it,  iii.  406,  407. 

Sins  against  knowledge,  the  danger  of  them,  and  their  aggravations  to 
Christians,  viii.  98,  99.  Vide  Christians. 

Sins,  the  danger  of  those  commonly  called  little  sins,  viii.  80. 

Sins,  secret,  their  danger,  ibid. 

Sins  against  mercies,  their  aggravations,  vii.  62,  63. 

Sins,  presumptuous  and  wilful,  their  danger,  vi.  84,  et  seq. 

Sins  of  omission,  the  danger  of  them,  v.  463.  viii.  75. 

Sins,  wilful,  and  of  infirmity,  ii.  141. 

Sins  of  omission  and  commission,  the  danger  of  them,  v.  460 — 462. 

Sirmondtis,  a  remark  of  his  concerning  transubstantiation,  ii.  430, 
431. 

Slander,  iii.  251. 

Sleep,  why  death  so  called,  viii.  127.  what  meant  by  "  sleeping  in  Je 
sus,"  ibid.  128.  this  no  argument  for  the  sleep  of  the  soul,  128 — 132. 

Societies,  how  supported  by  religion,  i.  362.  409—423.  ii.  284.  455, 
456. 

Socinians,  their  manner  of  writing,  iii.  309 — 311.  how  much  they  wrest 
the  Scriptures,  291—293.  the  original  of  their  opinions,  285r  286.  the 
novelty  of  their  doctrines  and  interpretations,  305,  306.  312,  313. 

Socinians,  their  error  concerning  God's  corporeity,  vii.  180.  their  error 
concerning  Christ's  satisfaction,  ix.  337. 

Socinus,  his  error  concerning  the  natural  knowledge  of  God,  v.  450. 
Vide  God.  Scripture,  how  wrested  by  him,  v.  454. 

Socrates,  in  what  he  exceeded  the  most  part  of  mankind,  ii.  510. 

Socrates,  his  notion  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  viii.  4,  5. 

Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  severity  of  their  punishment  how  reconcila 
ble  with  God's  goodness,  vii.  32,  33. 

Solifidianism,  the  protestants  cleared  from  the  charge  of  it,  ix.  331. 

Son  of  man,  what  it  is  to  "  speak  against  the  Son  of  man,"  and  what 
to  "  speak  against  the  Holy  Ghost,"  (Matt.  xii.  31,  32.)  ii.  172. 

Sorrow,  the  nature  of  that  passion,  vii.  286. 

Sorrow,  what  sort  of  it  forbidden  by  Christ,  ix.  119, 120, 121. 

Sorrow  for  sin,  what,  ii.  89.  ix.  122.  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  it, 
vii.  287—289.  the  measure  and  degrees  of  it,  289,  290.  how  to  judge 
aright  of  the  truth  of  it,  293,  294.  how  far  tears  necessary  to  it,  293. 

Sorrow  for  sin,  not  the  whole  of  repentan«e>  vii.  294, 295. 
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Sorrow,  the  insufficiency  of  a  death-bed,  vii.  295. 

Sorrow  for  sin,  how  necessary  to  repentance,  ix.  121,  122.  the  excess 
of  it,  vii.  296.  motives  to  a  proper  sorrow  for  sin,  297. 

Sorrow  for  worldly  evils,  how  far  allowable,  ix.  119,  120.  remedies 
against  it,  125—128. 

Soul  of  man,  its  immortality,  i.  324.  371.  ii.  313.  495.  its  active  na 
ture,  i.  322.  its  happiness,  331,  332. 

Soul,  the  care  of  it  the  one  thing  needful,  iii.  55 — 75. 

Souls  of  men,  their  salvation  how  much  to  be  sought,  ii.  166. 

Souls  of  men,  the  ways  of  doing  good  to  them,  ii.  191 — 194. 

Soul,  the  sleep  of  the,  till  the  general  resurrection  confuted,  ii.  255. 
viii.  128—132. 

Soul,  "  lest  my  soul  depart  from  thee,"  how  that  phrase  might  be 
literally  translated,  iii.  125. 

Souls  of  men  and  brutes,  their  difference,  vii.  565 — 567. 

Souls,  the  value  of  our,  v.  146,  147.  x.  64 — 66.  the  necessity  of  caring 
for  them,  v.  78. 

Souls,  the  misery  and  terror  of  the  loss  of  our,  x.  65,  66.  an  exhortation 
to  a  timely  consideration  of  this,  70,  71. 

Soul,  how  little  valued  by  men,  x.  70. 

Soul,  what  meant  by  it,  vii.  530.  what  meant  by  its  immortality,  531. 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  a  doctrine  of  natural  religion,  ix.  194.  275. 
x.  73.  why  not  expressly  declared  in  Scripture,  vii.  173.  ix.  194.  how  far 
known  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  vii.  529.  viii.  1—23. 

Soul,  the  immortality  of  the,  how  far  discovered  by  natural  reason, 
vii.  530.  how  far  proved  from  the  being  of  a  God,  531,  532.  what  kind 
of  evidence  sufficient  for  the  proof  of  this,  532—534. 

Soul,  the  immortality  of  the,  a  natural  and  general  notion,  vii.  536.  by 
whom  only  denied,  539.  this  accounted  for,  540. 

Soul,  its  immortality  how  agreeable  to  our  notions  of  God,  vii.  542. 
how  agreeable  to  our  notions  of  good  and  evil,  551,  552.  how  suitable  to 
our  natural  hopes  and  fears,  554 — 558.  its  tendency  to  our  happiness 
and  perfection,  559 — 561. 

Soul,  its  immortality  how  discovered  by  sensitive  perception,  vii.  563, 
564.  the  difficulty  concerning  the  souls  of  beasts  solved,  565.  566.  how 
discovered  by  the  other  faculties  of  man,  566 — 569. 

Soul,  reason's  over-ruling  sense,  how  this  an  argument  of  its  immor 
tality,  vii.  570,  571.  Epicurus's  absurdity  about  this,  569. 

Soul,  its  immortality  discovered  from  our  contemplation  of  spiritual 
things,  vii.  570.  a  remarkable  passage  of  Tully  upon  this  argument, 
571. 

Soul,  objections  against  its  immortality  answered,  vii.  573 — 576. 

Soul,  what  assurance  the  heathens  had  of  the  soul's  immortality  ber 
fore  Christ's  coming,  viii.  1,  et  seq.  the  reason  why  it  had  no  better  ef 
fect  upon  them,  2 — 4.  what  assurances  the  Jews  had  of  this,  6 — 9.  what 
farther  assurance  of  it  afforded  by  the  gospel,  12 — 23. 

Soul,  its  immortality  denied  by  Epicurus,  viii.  3.  the  notion  of  the 
wisest  of  the  heathens  concerning  it,  ibid.  4 — 6. 
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Soul's  immortality,  what  effects  this  doctrine  had  upon  the  primitive 
Christians,  viii.  20,  21.  what  influence  it  ought  to  have  upon  us,  21, 
22. 

Speculation,  the  vanity  of  it  without  practice,  iii.  523. 

Speech,  the  right  use  of,  iii.  265.  ix.  101.  the  abuse  of,  102.  want  of 
speech  better  than  the  abuse  of  it,  115. 

2<j»g*y»f,  of  the  signification  of  that  word,  (1  Tim.  ii.  19.)  i.  488. 

Spira,  his  despair,  the  reason  of  it,  vi.  78.  91. 

Spirit,  the  assistances  of  the  blessed  Spirit,  i.  474.  ii.  94.  512. 

Spirit,  the  testimony,  seal,  and  earnest  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  what,  ii.  144.  354.  vi.  54,  55.  Vide  Holy  Ghost. 

Spirits,  the  "  trial  of  the  spirits,"  why  enjoined,  ii.  255. 

Spirit,  what  it  is,  vii.  174.  that  God  is  a  spirit,  175.  Hobbes's  notion 
of  it  consulted,  177.  objections  against  it  answered,  ibid.  178.  inferences 
from  this,  178—187. 

Spirit,  what  meant  by  "  worshipping  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,"  vi. 
181 — 184.  the  force  of  this  consequence  from  God's  being  a  spirit,  182, 
183. 

Spirit  of  God,  how  far  he  contributes  to  all  our  good  actions,  vi.  546. 

Spirit,  Holy,  his  influences  upon  Christians,  v.  184,  185.  his  assist 
ance,  upon  what  conditions  promised,  188.  the  power  and  efficacy  of 
it,  199 — 201.  vi.  171.  this  how  clearly  promised  by  the  gospel,  v.  49. 
ix.  138,  139.  how  a  remedy  against  worldly  troubles,  139.  how  powerful 
an  argument  to  piety,  v-  202,  203. 

Spirit,  Holy,  how  far  he  directs  us  in  our  duty,  v.  292. 

Spirit  of  God,  how  he  contributes  to  our  belief,  ix.  244 — 250.  this  no 
excuse  for  infidelity,  255. 

Spirit,  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  ix.  245— 
248.  his  inward  efficacy  in  producing  faith,  248,  249. 

Spirit  of  God,  in  what  manner  he  works  in  us,  ix.  248 — 254.  mistakes 
about  this  rectified,  249,  et  seq. 

Spirit,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  its  nature  and  excellency,  x.  104, 
105.  how  to  be  asked  of  God,  106 — 108.  how  assured  to  those  that 
ask,  108 — 110.  this  an  encouragement  to  constant  prayer,  114, 115.  an 
objection  against  this  answered,  117. 

Spirit,  how  a  man  that  hath  not  the  Spirit,  can  be  said  to  ask  it 
aright,  x.  118. 

Spirit,  his  general  influence  upon  all  men,  x.  122,  123. 

Spirit,  the  promise  of  it,  how  an  encouragement  in  our  duty,  x.  127— 
129. 

Spirit,  Holy,  to  be  prayed  for,  x.  129—131.  motives  to  this,  130,  131. 
how  to  be  entertained  by  us,  131.  the  danger  of  grieving  or  resisting  him, 
ibid. 

Spirit  of  God,  how  he  helps  us  in  our  prayers,  ix.  148. 

Spirit  of  God  and  of  the  devil,  how  they  act  upon  good  and  bad  men, 
423.  the  Spirit  of  God  how  more  powerful  than  the  devil,  425.  in  what 
ways  he  assists  good  men,  427,  428. 

Spirit,  the  nature  and  use  of  its  miraculous  gifts,  iv.  372, 373.  how  be- 
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stowed  upon  the  first  publishers  of  the  gospel,  ibid,  the  gospel  how  con 
firmed  by  them,  373.     Vide  Holy  Ghost. 

Spirit  of  truth  "  will  guide  you  into  all  truth,"  the  meaning  and  limi 
tation  of  this  promise,  viii.  422.  this  no  ground  for  the  infallibility  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  427. 

Spirit,  men's  pretences  to  it  examined,  viii.  458. 

Spirit,  the  fruits  of  the,  visible  in  the  lives  of  men,  viii.  473.  how  to 
know  whether  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  us,  473—475.  482,  -183. 

Spirit,  the  fruits  of  the,  of  an  immutable  and  eternal  nature,  viii.  475. 
the  same  with  moral  virtues,  476.  how  necessary  a  part  of  religion,  ibid. 
inferences  from  this,  481 — 484. 

Spirits,  the  gift  of  discerning,  in  what  manner  bestowed  upon  the  apo 
stles,  ix.  379. 

Spirits,  their  existence,  iv.  379. 
Spirituality  of  the  Divine  nature,  vii.  170 — 187. 

Stars,  why  "  the  stars  in  their  courses  said  to  fight  against  Sisera,"  iii. 
109.  231. 

Stage,  English,  its  irnpiety,  ix.  114. 

State,  future,  considerations  arising  from  that  doctrine,  ii.  325,  et  seq. 
wherein  it  is  different  from  the  present,  312,  313.  Vide  Future. 

State,  the  different  state  of  good  and  bad  men  hereafter,  vi.  215 — 
217.  the  vast  difference  between  men's  present  and  future  state,  225, 
226. 

State,  future,  that  it  is  fixed  and  unchangeable,  vi.  223.  what  influence 
this  consideration  ought  to  have  upon  us,  225,  226. 

Steadfastness  in  religion,  ii.  544.  vii.  443 — 463.     Vide  Constancy. 
Stillingfleet,  his  writings,  i.  ccxcvi.  ccxcvii. 
Stoic  philosophy,  its  obstinacy,  i.  458,  459.  its  imperfection,  ibid. 
Stoics,  their  doctrine  of  fate,  vi.  378.  their  notion  of  pain,  the  folly  of  it, 
ix.  119. 

Strangers,  good  men  how,  upon  earth,  iv.  260,  261. 
"  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,"  what  that  phrase  imports,  vi.  163> 
164. 

Striving,  the  difference  between  "  striving"  and  '*'  seeking"  to  enter  in 
at  the  strait  gate,  v.  149. 

Styx,  why  the  heathen  gods  swear  by  it,  according  to  Aristotle,  i.  335. 
Submission  to  God.    Vide  Patience. 

Success,  not  always  answerable  to  the  probability  of  second  causes,  iii. 
98—121. 

Success,  no  sure  argument  of  a  good  cause,  iii.  246. 
Suetonius,  his  testimony  of  the  Messiah,  iv.  298. 
Sufferings  of  Christ,  iii.  352 — 357. 

Sufferings  of  this  life,  motives  to  patience  under  them,  iv.  478.  ix. 
124—129. 

Sufferings  of  the  primitive  Christians,  the  courage  under  them,  whence, 
iv.  447. 

Sufferings  of  Christ,  men's  prejudices  against  this  doctrine,  viii.  288^ 
289.  292.  how  unreasonable,  297. 
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Sufferings  of  Christ,  a  proper  means  of  our  salvation,  viii.  288,  et  seq. 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  them,  305,  306.  what  effect  they 
ought  to  have  upon  us,  306,  307. 

Suffering  for  Christ,  our  obligation  to  it,  iv.  232.  Hobbes's  notion  of 
this,  233, 234.  the  reasonableness  of  this  duty,  240,  et  seq.  that  we  ought 
to  be  always  prepared  for  it,  450, 451 . 

Suffering  for  Christ,  attended  with  more  than  ordinary  assistance  from 
God,  iv.  245 — 247.  motives  and  encouragements  to  patience  under  it,  ibid. 
437—442.  449—451.  ix.  135,  136.  150—157. 

Suffering  for  the  cause  of  religion,  in  what  cases  men  may  be  said  to 
do  so.  Vide  Persecution.  How  far  God  may  be  expected  to  support 
men  under  it,  223 — 229.  in  what  cases  God  may  suffer  good  men  to  faint 
under  it,  329,  230.  the  case  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  230. 

Sufferings,  the  ground  of  good  men's  confidence  in  God  under  them,  v. 
234,  235.  the  conditions  of  it,  237—249. 

Sufferings,  not  to  be  rashly  run  upon,  v.  221.  238.  not  to  be  avoided  by 
any  unlawful  means,  239,  240. 

Sufferings,  our  duty  to  commit  ourselves  to  God  under  them,  v.  241, 
242.  our  duty  to  pray  for  God's  assistance  under  them,  244.  the  danger  of 
confiding  in  our  own  strength,  245,  246.  St.  Peter  an  example  of  this, 
229. 246.  charity  how  a  qualification  for  relying  on  God  under  them,  247, 
248.  sincerity  a  necessary  qualification  for  this,  249.  God's  being  our  faith 
ful  Creator,  what  ground  of  comfort  under  them,  250 — 252. 

Sufferings  of  Christians  in  the  last  times,  iv.  454,  455.  479,  480.  Vide 
Persecution. 

Supererogation,  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  ii.  560.  v.  160, 
161. 

Superstition,  how  avoided,  ii.  551.  559,  560. 

Superstitions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  iv.  170 — 173. 

Supremacy  of  the  Pope,  by  what  numbers  of  Christians  rejected,  ii.  465. 
Vide  Pope. 

"  Swear  not  at  all,"  (Matt.  v.  33.)  the  meaning  of  those  words,  ii. 
291. 

Swearing,  the  sin  and  folly  of  rash  swearing,  ii.  300,  301.  vii.  305. 
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Tacitus,  his  testimony  of  the  Messiah,  iv.  298. 

Talents,  motives  to  improve  them,  viii.  81. 

Teaching,  the  outward,  of  God's  word  to  continue  in  all  ages  of  the 
church,  ii.  377. 

Temperance  and  chastity,  two  necessary  duties  in  every  Christian,  i. 
451,  452.  469.  iii.  64.  502. 

Tempers  of  children,  to  be  carefully  considered  in  their  education,  iii. 
517 — 519.  some  bad  tempers,  a  great  instance  of  the  degeneracy  and  cor 
ruption  of  human  nature,  535. 

Temple,  the  second,  in  what  respects  more  glorious  than  the  first,  iv. 
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292.  the  second,  standing  when  our  Saviour  came,  299,  300.  how  after 
wards  destroyed,  ibid,  in  vain  attempted  to  be  rebuilt,  ibid. 
Tempt,  how  God  may  be  said  to  tempt  men,  iv.  28. 
Tempt,  to  tempt  God,  what  it  signifies,  v .  536.  the  danger  of  it,  ibid. 
637. 

Tempt,  the  evil  of  tempting  one  another  to  sin,  v.  535,  536. 
Temptations  to  apostacy,  overcome  by  the  wise  virgins,  ii.  542 — 544. 
how  temptations  to  sin  are  to  be  conquered,  ii.  93, 94. 106 — 108.  the  power 
of  temptations  and  their  remedy,  481 — 484.  the  fatal  consequences  of 
yielding  to  them,  513,  514. 

Temptations  of  the  devil,  of  several  kinds,  i.  402,  403.  from  him  and 
his  instruments,  v.  521.  the  end  of  bad  men's  tempting  others,  527,  528. 
the  end  of  the  devil's  temptations,  521.  528, 529.  how  far  the  cause  of  our 
sins,  539 — 544.  no  excuse  for  men's  sins,  551. 

Temptation,  what  it  is,  v.  510,  511.  the  several  kinds  of  it,  511 — 514. 
why  God  sometimes  permits  good  men  to  faint  under  it,  5V4.  why  God 
permits  ill  men  to  fall  into  great  temptations,  519. 

Temptations,  the  end  of  God's  permitting  good  men  to  fall  into  them, 
v.  515,  516.  the  ways  God  uses  to  bring  about  his  ends  herein,  517, 
518. 

Temptations,  good  men  preserved  from  such  as  are  above  their  strength, 
v.  224.  517.  how  supported  under  them,  v.  225,  226.  518. 

Temptations,  their  prevalence  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  our  own  lusts, 
v.  536,  537.  546—548. 

Temptations  of  the  world,  what,  iv.  115, 116.  arguments  against  yield 
ing  to  them,  ibid.  117—119. 

Temptations,  by  what  means  resistible,  v.  548.  how  far  this  is  naturally 
in  our  power,  ibid.  549.  how  this  is  assisted  by  the  grace  of  God,  550.  to 
be  prayed  against,  551.  how  we  may  resist  them,  552,  553. 

Tempted,  God  cannot  be  tempted  by  evil,  v.  525.  that  God  cannot 
tempt  others  to  it,  how  a  consequence  of  this,  530.  the  nature  of  this  ar 
gument  of  the  apostle's  considered,  ibid.  531. 
Tempter,  every  man  his  own,  v.  537 — 542. 
Tenderness  and  pity,  to  be  promoted  in  children,  iii.  499. 
Terrors  of  the  Lord,  a  proper  argument  for  repentance,  vii.  355.  x.  87. 
95,  96.  137. 

Terrors  of  the  world,  iv.  120—122.  how  to  be  overcome,  123. 
Terrors  of  a  guilty  conscience,  not  to  be  avoided,  iii.  169,  170. 
Testimony,  Divine  and  human,  i.  333,  334.  human,  of  two  sorts,  ibid,  of 
the  validity  of  human  testimony,  i.  ccxcviii.  ccxcix. 
Testimonies  concerning  the  rule  of  faith,  x.  425. 
Thanksgiving,  to  be  offered  up  to  God,  iii.  409.  466.  thanks  to  be  ren 
dered  to  God  for  the  benefit  and  refreshment  of  our  daily  meals,  467.  a 
thankful  sense  of  God's  goodness  at  all  times  testified  by  good  men,  3, 
et  seq. 

0£^EX<o;,  an  account  of  the  meaning  of  that  word  in  the  Epistles  to 
Timothy,  i.  488.  ii.  334. 
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Theodoret,  a  famous  passage  of  his  against  transubstantiation,  x. 
403. 

Thoughts,  blasphemous,  sometimes  the  effect  of  a  bodily  disorder,  ii. 
187.  blasphemous  and  despairing,  whence  they  ordinarily  proceed,  vi. 
374. 

Thoughts,  our,  known  to  God,  vi.  367 — 369.  known  to  none  but  God, 
372, 373.  the  uncharitableness  of  judging  men's  thoughts,  399. 

Threatenings  of  God,  the  certainty  of  them,  vii.  126,  127.  how  consist 
ent  with  God's  mercy,  127.  the  objection  of  God's  not  punctually  per 
forming  his  threatenings,  answered,  vi.  508, 509. 

Threatenings  of  the  gospel,  how  clearly  delivered,  v.  434 — 436.  the 
terror  of  them,  436,  437.  the  certainty  of  them  to  the  impenitent,  442. 
how  powerful  an  argument  for  repentance,  444,  et  seq.  viii.  571,  572. 

Thuanus,  Erasmus,  and  Father  Paul,  a  short  account  of  them,  ii. 
228. 

Thummim,  Urim  and  Thummim,  what,  vi.  230. 

Time,  to  be  greatly  valued  and  improved,  ii.  115,  116.  to  what  sort  of 
persons  a  burthen,  496. 

"  Time  and  chance  happeneth  to  them  all ;"  Aben-Ezra's  interpreta 
tion  of  these  words,  iii.  102. 

Time,  the  preciousness  of  it,  v.  265.  the  folly  of  mispending  it,  ibid. 
266. 

Time  for  working  out  our  salvation  limited,  v.  267.  the  danger  of 
neglecting  it,  268,  269.  motives  to  a  careful  improvement  of  it,  viii. 
221. 

Time,  the  want  of,  how  weak  a  pretence  for  the  neglect  of  religion, 
v.  157. 

Tongue,  directions  concerning  the  mischiefs  of  the,  iii.  265.  children 
to  be  taught  to  govern  their  tongues,  502. 

Tongue,  the  government  of  it  a  necessary  duty,  iii.  251. 
Tongue,  the  service  of  God  in  an  unknown,  contrary  to  Scripture,  v. 
478,  479.  viii.  526.     Vide  Prayers. 

Tongues,  the  gift  of,  how  conferred  on  the  apostles,  viii.  381,  382.  the 
folly  of  their  conceit  who  impute  the  miracle  to  the  hearers,  and  not  to 
the  speakers,  382.  the  strangeness  of  this  miracle,  385 — 387.  how  an 
evidence  of  Christ's  exaltation,  388.  the  reality  of  the  miracle  of  the 
gift  of  tongues,  387,  388.  the  wonderful  effect  of  it,  390.  how  necessary 
for  the  first  publication  of  the  gospel,  391,  392.  ix.  374.  whether  this  gift 
of  tongues  be  yet  necessary,  or  to  be  expected,  viii.  392,  393.  in  what 
cases  it  may  be  so,  393. 

Torments,  future,  the  fear  of  them  how  avoided,  ii.  68. 
Tot™,  Iv  roZroi,  these  two  words  (Acts  xxiv.  16.)  explained,  ii.  126.  iii. 
149. 

Tradition,  an  universal,  about  the  creation  of  the  world,  i.  334.  352. 
Tradition,  oral,  received  by  the  pharisees,  ii.  316.317.  what  regard  to 
be  shewn  to  it,  x.  249. 

Tradition,  great  regard  to  be  shewn  to  general,  iii.  330. 
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Tradition  of  the  church,  Origen  means  by  it  the  mystical  interpreta 
tions  of  Scripture,  x.  432. 

Tradition,  its  failing,  x.  349. 

Tradition,  Mr.  Rushworth's  and  J.  S/s  absurdities  about  oral,  shewn 
in  their  consequences,  x.  423. 

Tradition,  no  certain  rule  of  faith,  x.  326.  Bellarmine's,  Perron's,  and 
Knot's  marks  of  oral  tradition,  410,  411.  the  danger  of  relying  upon  tra 
dition,  413.  pretended  authorities  for  popish  tradition  answered,  425. 
how  the  papists  rely  on  the  equivocal  sense  of  the  word,  413.  the  temper 
of  those  who  contend  most  for  tradition,  431,  432. 

Traditions,  popish,  are  innovations,  x.  390. 

Traditions,  some  called  apostolical,  x.  411. 

Tradition,  oral,  no  certain  rule,  iv.  113 — 115.  an  instance  of  its  falli 
bility,  vi.  65,  66. 

Tradition,  its  uncertainty,  vi.  233,  234.  ix.  289.  x.  553. 

Traditionary  Jews,  their  opinion,  x.  384,  385. 

Transubstantiation,  its  beginning  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  church, 
ii.  429,  430.  the  scandal  and  absurdity  of  this  doctrine,  442 — 446.  how 
it  overthrows  the  faith  of  miracles,  447.  how  disclaimed  by  the  outward 
senses,  ibid,  so  rivetted  by  the  council  of  Trent,  that  the  church  of  Rome 
cannot  part  with  it,  if  they  would,  451.  how  they  endeavour  to  uphold 
it  by  their  infallibility,  ibid,  their  arguments  answered,  430 — 432.  tran- 
substantiation  rejected  by  Scotus,  iii.  433.  405,  406.  the  newness  of  the 
word  and  contradictions  of  the  doctrine,  iii.  433,  434.  403,  404. 

Transubstantiation,  the  impossibility  of  that  doctrine,  i.  ccci.  hocus 
pocus  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  hoc  est  corpus,  in  contempt  of  this 
absurd  doctrine,  ii.  443. 

Transubstantiation,  a  very  unreasonable  and  absurd  opinion,  ii.  43. 
vii.  159.  viii.  412.  ix.  398.  412.  603.  a  doctrine  not  to  be  proved  by  a 
miracle,  ii.  262,  263.  yet  vigorously  maintained  by  the  church  of  Rome, 
iii.  430,  431.  notoriously  contrary  to  the  sense  and  reason  of  mankind,  iii. 
451,452.  supposed  to  have  been  chiefly  maintained  in  the  tenth  century, 
x.  362.  some  account  of  the  time  and  occasion  of  this  absurd  doctrine, 
ii.  429.  Bellarmine's  fond  observation  about  the  antiquity  of  it,  430. 
testimonies  proving  that  it  was  not  the  belief  of  the  first  five  centuries, 
417—428. 

Transubstantiation,  no  miracle,  ix.  356. 

Trinity,  the  doctrine  thereof  founded  on  Scripture,  ii.  452.  iii.  291.  421, 
et  esq.  arguments  proving  this  doctrine,  330,  331.  421,  et  seq.  a  confutation 
of  the  Socinian  errors  concerning  it,  337.  422,  et  seq. 

Trinity,  the  doctrine  thereof  cleared  from  contradiction,  vii.  159. 

Trouble,  what  kind  of,  forbidden  by  our  Saviour,  ix.  119 — 121. 

Trouble  for  sin,  necessary,  ix.  122. 

Trouble  for  worldly  evils  and  afflictions,  how  far  lawful,  ix.  119.  reme 
dies  against  it,  124, 125. 

Troubles,  how  removed  by  religion,  ii.  62,"6'3. 

Trust  in  God,  how  a  support  under  worldly  trouble,  ix.  165^  166.  direc- 
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tions  in  it,  167,  168.  motives  to  it,  vi.  440,  441.  vii.  46.   150,  151. 
208,  209. 

Truthr  what  it  is,  how  to  be  entertained,  and  the  sinfulness  of  resisting 
it,  ii.  186,  iii.  65—67.  72. 

Truth,  the  advantages  of,  in  opposition  to  error,  viii.  472. 

Truth,  Divine,  the  clear  evidence  of,  ix.  405,  et  seq.  that  it  is  attended 
with  external  confirmation,  414.  how  good  men  led  into  it  by  the  Divine 
Spirit,  415.  the  motives  to  adhere  to  it  more  powerful  than  those  on  the 
side  of  error,  417,  et  seq.  an  exhortation  to  steadfastness  in  it,  428,  429. 

Truth,  bad  men's  enmity  to,  x.  1 — 6.  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  itr 
6—9.  inferences  from  it,  9^—12. 

Truth,  a  sincere  endeavour  fodo  the  will  of  God  the  way  to  it,  v.  30. 

Truth,  of  God,  what,  vi.  499.  how  distinguished  from  his  faithfulness, 
500.  this  perfection  proved  to  belong  to  God,  501 — 503.  objections  against 
it  answered,  505.  inferences  from  it,  511—514. 

Truth,  all  truths  not  necessary  to  be  preached  at  all  times,  viii.  423.  to 
be  inculcated  gradually  according  to  the  capacities  of  men,  ibid.  424. 

Tully,  the  philosophers  upbraided  by  him  for  living  unsuitably  to  their 
doctrines,  i.  501.  503.  his  excellent  discourse  of  death,  viii.  5,  6. 

V. 

Valentinus,  the  divinity  of  Christ  denied  by  him  and  others,  iii.  285. 

Vaninus  Caesar,  his  objection  against  Christ's  miracles  answered,  ix. 
478.  his  objection  against  our  Saviour's  prediction  of  false  Christs  an 
swered,  540. 

Vespasian  flattered  with  the  belief  that  he  was  the  Mcssias,  iv.  298* 

Vice,  one  great  cause  of  error  and  infidelity,  v.  28,  29.  62,  63.  ix.  620r 
621.  x.  380. 

Vice,  its  natural  deformity,  v.  282.  vii.  300, 301. 

Vice,  how  it  darkens  the  understanding,  v.  27. 

Vigilance.    See  Watchfulness. 

Virgin  Mary,  our  Saviour's  seeming  disrespect  towards  her  accounted 
for,  viii.  278. 

Virgin  Mary,  the  worship  paid  to  her  by  the  church  of  Rome,  how 
contrary  to  Scripture,  ii.  48.  iii.  220, 221.  iv.  327, 328.  how  contrary  to  the 
ancient  practice  of  the  Christian  church,  328—330.  this  practice  charged 
with  idolatry,  viii.  281. 

Virtue  and  Vice,  no  arbitrary  things,  i.  419.  their  intrinsic  difference, 
vii.  551,  552. 

Virtue,  its  natural  excellency,  ix.  50. 

Virtue,  the  practice  of  some  particular  virtues  not  true  religion,, 
viii.  513. 

Visibility  of  the  church  of  Rome  examined,  iv.  53. 

Visibility  of  Christ's  church,  how  consistent  with  some  errors  and  cor 
ruptions,  iv.  156, 157. 

Ulpian,  his  observation  about  swearing  arising  from  a  contempt  of  re 
ligion,  ii.  330. 
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Unbelief,  some  account  of  that  great  sin,  ii.  184 — 186. 

Uiibelief,  the  unreasonableness  of,  vi.  471,  472.  ix.  401.  Vide  Infidelity. 

Uncharitableness  to  the  poor,  the  aggravations  of  this  sin,  vi.  202.  the 
inhumanity  of  it,  203,  204.  the  impiety  of  it,  204,  205. 

Uncharitableness  to  the  poor,  a  damning  sin,  vi.  202. 

Uncharitableness  of  the  church  of  Rome,  ix.  172.  218. 

Unction,  sacrament  of  extreme  unction  added  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
ii.  560,  the  unreasonableness  of  making  it  a  sacrament,  ix.  378, 

Understanding  and  knowing  God,  the  import  of,  iii.  234. 

Union  betwixt  Christ  and  Christians,  viii.  485,  486. 

Unity,  exhortations  to  it,  ii.  541.  iii.  144,  145. 

Unity  of  the  Divine  nature,  iii.  415. 

Unity,  the  advantages  of,  viii.  379. 

Universality,  no  inseparable  property  or  mark  of  the  true  church,  ii.  464. 
Bellarmine's  error  therein,  ibid. 

Unknown  tongue,  praying  in  it  contrary  to  Scripture,  ii.  47.  iii.  460« 
Vide  Prayers. 

Unregenerate  men,  how  they  may  be  said  to  pray  aright,  x.  124,  125. 

Vows,  the  breach  of,  an  aggravation  of  sin,  ii.  88. 

Urim  and  Thummim,  what  meant  by  this,  vi.  230. 

Uzzah,  the  severity  of  bis  punishment,  how  reconcileable  with  the  p&- 
tience  of  God,  vii.  99. 

W. 

Walking  by  faith,  what,  iv.  184. 

Walking  humbly  with  God,  what  tliis  phrase  imports,  v.  279,  280. 

Want,  riches  no  security  to  a  covetous  man  against,  v.  106. 

War,  success  in,  not  always  to  the  strong,  iii.  101.  strength  a  reason 
able  ground  for  hope,  not  for  certainty  of  success  in  war,  102. 

War,  how  to  end  war  without  bloodshed,  iii.  36, 37.  a  good  cause  neces 
sary  in  war,  1 14.  the  event  of  war  a  proof  of  a  Divine  Providence,  227, 228. 

War,  a  sort  of,  carried  on  by  the  church  of  Rome  against  princes,  x. 
379. 

Washings,  ceremonies  among  the  Jews,  x.  392. 

Watchfulness  for  Christ's  second  coming,  the  great  duty  of  Christians, 
ii.553. 

Watchfulness  against  temptations,  ii.  553. 

Watchfulness,  motives  to  Christian,  vii.  445.  viii.  111.117.  ix.  170. 
-directions  in  it,  viii.  110 — 118. 

Way,  the  signification  of  that  word  in  Scripture,  vi.  165. 

Wicked  men,  their  present  prosperity  no  objection  against  the  provi 
dence  of  God,  vi.  493—495. 

Wicked  men,  their  dismal  end,  viii.  182.  187.  x.  66 — 69.  some  excep 
tions  from  this  accounted  for,  viii.  190,  19 L 

Wicked  men,  in  what  sense  qualified  to  jiray  to  God,  x.  124 — 126* 
Wickedness,  a  just  cause  of  fear,  viii.  195. 
Wilful  sinning,  the  sad  consequences  of,  iii.  61. 
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Will,  freedom  of,  accessary  to  \irtue  or  vice,  i.  388.  ii.  454. 

Will  of  man,  its  great  influence  upon  the  understanding,  vi.  248,  249. 

William  III.  (King)  prayers  used  by,  on  various  occasions,  x.  212 — 
224. 

Wind,  how  a  fit  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  viii.  380. 

Wisdom  and  understanding,  their  signification  in  Scripture,  i.  317,  318. 

Wisdom,  true,  wherein  it  consists,  i.  387,  388.  nothing  more  contrary 
to  it  than  sin,  ii,  90 — 92. 

Wisdom  and  righteousness,  how  to  be  understood  in  Scripture,  i.  410. 
ii.  63, 64.  their  signification  often  the  same,  ibid. 

Wisdom,  what  the  greatest  effect  of  it,  iii.  484. 

Wisdom,  a  character  of  the  counsels  of,  ii.  149. 

Wisdom,  the,  of  being  religious,  i.  317—389.  v.  165—181. 

Wisdom  and  Valour,  why  the  Romans  dedicated  no  temple  to,  iii. 
111. 

Wisdom  of  God,  vi.  403.  that  this  perfection  belongs  to  God,  proved, 
408.  in  what  sense  he  is  said  to  be  "  the  only  wise  God,"  404,  405.  in 
ferences  from  the  subject,  411 — 413. 

Wisdom  of  God,  how  manifest  in  the  creation,  vi.  423 — 432.  inferences 
from  the  subject,  432 — 437. 

Wisdom  of  God  manifest  in  his  providence,  vi.  438 — 458. 

Wisdom  of  God  in  our  redemption,  vi.  459 — 477.  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
no  objection  against  it,  470. 

Wisdom,  the  imperfection  of  man's  wisdom,  vi.  407,  408. 

Wisdom  of  this  world,  vi.  275,  276. 

Wit,  the  use  and  abuse  of,  i.  403—406. 

Wolsey,  Cardinal,  a  remarkable  saying  of  his,  i.  355,  356.  v.  152. 

Word,  "the  Word  was  made  flesh,"  (John  i.  14.)  what  that  phrase  sig 
nifies,  iii.  282. 

Word,  why  our  Saviour  called  the,  iii.  284, 285. 

Words,  idle,  what  our  Saviour  meant  by,  v.  462.  ix.  106.  to  be  ac 
counted  for,  viii.  74. 

Wrorks  of  supererogation,  ii.  546.  557 — 559. 

Wrork,  what  is  the  work  assigned  every  man  by  God,  v.  255,  256.  that 
the  time  for  this  work  is  limited,  267.  the  danger  of  neglecting  it,  269 — 271. 

Works,  the  necessity  of  good,  vi.  211.  ix.  12.  this  doctrine  how  neces 
sary  to  be  inculcated  upon  Christians,  1,  2.  objections  against  it  an 
swered,  16 — 27. 

Works,  good,  the  genuine  fruits  of  faith,  viii.  528,  557 — 566. 

Works,  the  doctrine  of  good,  how  abused  by  the  papists,  ix.  9.  by  the 
Antinomians,  11.  the  purity  of  the  church  of  England  in  this  doctrine, 
ibid,  this  doctrine  how  reconciled  with  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  justification, 
21—24.  314—320. 

World,  the  notion  of  its  eternity  confuted,  i.  330—332.  341—344. 

World,  why  God  hath  made  it  so  full  of  trouble,  i.  524. 

World,  the  unreasonable  love  of  it  condemned,  ii.  61.  iii.  66,  67. 

World,  how  overcome  by  Christ,  i.  349. 

World,  the  creation  of  it  how  an  instance  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  vL 
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425 — 432.  Epicurus's  notion  of  its  being  made  by  chance,  433,  434. 
Alphonsus,  his  blasphemous  speech  concerning  the  creation  of  the  world, 
435. 

World,  the  like  phrases  for  expressing  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the 
end  of  the  Jewish  state,  how  to  be  distinguished,  vi.  150,  151. 

World,  its  temptations,  what,  iv.  115, 116.  v.  512,  513.  its  terrors,  what, 
iv.  119 — 122.  motives  to  steadfastness  against  them  both,  124,  et  seq. 
World,  its  uncertainty,  iv.  265.  v.  117. 

World,  the  things  of  it  how  little  to  be  valued,  viii.  222,223.  how  much, 
despised  by  our  Saviour,  241,  242.  how  far  his  example  herein  to  be  imi 
tated  by  us,  ibid,  243. 

World,  whence  men  are  so  concerned  about  the  things  of  this,  vi.  271,, 
272.  "  What  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his 
own  soul?"  that  text  explained,  x.  54 — 71. 

World,  how  inconsiderable  the  value  of  it,  x.  58,  59.  the  uncertainty  of 
all  its  enjoyments,  ibid,  the  impossibility  of  their  yielding  true  content, 
61,  62. 

World,  the  love  of  this,  how  far  allowable,  v.  71,  72. 

World,  the  whole,  how  poor  a  purchase  for  the  loss  of  our  souls,  x . 
60,61. 

World,  the  wisdom  of  this,  how  far  commendable,  vii.  270,  etseq. 

World  to  come,  why  frequently  to  be  thought  on  by  us,  v.  139.  tho 
wisdom  of  providing  for  it,  119.  vi.  221,  222. 

Worldly  greatness,  the  vanity  of,  iv.  62. 

Worldly  evils,  arguments  to  patience  under,  vi.  220,  221.  Vide  Pa 
tience. 

Worldly  goods,  the  folly  of  setting  too  great  a  value  upon,  vi.  218, 219. 

Worship  of  God,  i.  320.  iii.  113.  436.  448,  449.  466.  the  design  of  it 
according  to  Lactantius,  ii.  497. 

Worship,  God  the  only  object  of,  iii.  466. 

AVorship,  public,  children  to  be  brought  up  in,  iii.  522. 

Worship  of  God,  wherein  it  consists,  v.  258.  vi.  316.  how  necessary  a 
part  of  religion,  ibid.  317. 

Worship  of  God,  how  to  be  performed  under  the  gospel,  vii.  184,  185. 
our  Christian  liberty  as  to  the  outward  circumstances  of  it,  ibid,  how  we 
are  to  use  this  liberty,  ibid. 

Worship,  external,  how  far  to  be  regarded,  vi.  185.  the  church  of 
Rome's  abuse  of  it,  ibid,  motives  to  decency  and  reverence  in  God's  pub 
lic  worship,  iv.  391,  392. 

Wrath,  the  mischiefs  of,  vii.  302. 

Wrath  of  God,  the  terrors  of  it,  v.  432 — 435.  how  clearly  revealed  by 
the  gospel,  439.  how  powerful  a  means  for  salvation,  459,  et  seq. 

Writing,  upon  what  accounts  the  most  proper  way  of  conveying  to  us 
the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  ix.  281,  et  seq.  552,  553.  advantages  of  it 
above  oral  tradition,  vi.  232—235. 
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X. 

Xenophon,  his  method  in  the  education  of  Cyrus,  iii.  505.  his  account 
of  the  education  of  children  among  the  Persians,  524. 

Y. 

Youth,  of  the  education  of,  iii.  483—551.  education  of  youth  a  noblo 
charity,  ii.  194. 196.  an  example  of  it,  194. 

Youth,  why  bound  to  remember  their  Creator,  iii.  559—576. 

Youth,  upon  what  account  the  most  seasonable  time  for  religion,  v. 
268. 

Z. 

Zacharias,  who  was  slain  between  the  temple  and  the  altar,  who  ho 
was,  iv.  492,  493. 

Zaccheus,  his  character,  vii.  448,  450. 

Zeal,  in  religion,  i.  420.  ii.  219.  iii.  62,  63.  the  papists,  their  abuse  of  it, 
ii.  220. 

Zeal  about  indifferent  things,  iii.  62,  63. 

Zeal,  apt  to  represent  speculative  points  as  of  equal  importance  with 
fundamental  articles,  ibid. 

Zeal,  true  and  false,  how  distinguished,  ibid, 

Zeal,  the  mischiefs  of  furious,  iii.  157. 

Zeal,  what,  iv.  498.  when  commendable,  ibid.  499.  the  difference  be 
tween  a  regular  and  a  misguided  zeal,  ibid. 

Zeal  according  to  knowledge,  the  properties  of,  iv.  501 — 504.  charac 
ters  of  a  zeal  without  knowledge,  505 — 507. 

Zeal  for  ignorance,  how  far  peculiar  to  the  church  of  Rome,  iv.  507. 

Zeal,  ignorant,  how  far  it  extenuates  a  crime,  iv.  507,  508.  the  danger 
of  it,  523.  how  apt  to  transport  men  to  the  worst  actions,  511. 518,  519. 
the  church  of  Rome,  an  eminent  instance  of  this,  512. 

Zeal  for  God,  the  nature  of  actions  not  altered  by  it,  iv.  512, 513.  the 
mischiefs  of  it  when  abused,  524 — 526. 

Zeal,  misguided,  the  danger  of,  iv.  513. 

Zeal  for  a  party  or  opinion,  no  sign  of  true  religion,  viii.  513. 

Zeal  for  religion,  how  far  available,  vi.  185.  how  much  abused  by  the 
papists,  iv.  9.  607.  511.  512. 

Zealots,  a  character  of  them,  iii.  258. 

Zealots,  about  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  who,  iii.  138.  how 
they  contributed  to  the  destruction  of  it,  ix.  509,  510. 

Zuinglius,  some  account  of  his  death,  x.  144. 

z*«,  and  *oy°?,  what,  iii.  286. 
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